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PREFACE. 


It may be necessary to mention that this History, 
in a slightly different form, has already appeared in 
a series of articles published in the Calcutta Review. 

The work was undertaken, and the study of 
Oriental authorities first entered upon, ‘at the in- 
stance of the Rev. C. G, Pranpsr, D.D., so well 
known as a Christian apologist in the controversy 
with the Mahometans,*—who urged that a bio- 
graphy of the Prophet of Islam, suitable for the 
perusal of his followers, should be compiled in 
the Hindoostanee language, from the early sources 
acknowledged by themselves to be authentic and 
authoritative. | 

I had at first hoped that some one of the existing 
biographies, with certain modifications and adapta- 
tions, would, when translated, answer for this pur- 


* The Archbishop of Canterbury has lately acknowledged the 
obligations of the English Church to this distinguished foreigner, 
for his labours in this department, by conferring on him the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
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pose, but as my study of the original sources 
advanced, and the field of enquiry expanded, I 
found that there was no treatise, either in English 
or in any of the continental languages, entirely 
adapted for the end in view. The authorities to 
which I had access, were more complete and au- 
thentic than any available in Europe; while the 
work of Dr. Sprencer, which came out as I was. 
pursuing my studies, appeared to me (as I have 
shown in some passages of this treatise) to proceed 
upon erroneous assumptions, both as to the state 
of Arabia prior to Mahomet, and the character of 
the Prophet himself. . Thus the want of a complete 
and suitable biography insensibly led me on to the 
compilation of the materials which I now venture 
to lay, in a digested form, before the public. 

The original works from which I have drawn, 
—their character and authority,—are discussed in 
an introductory chapter. 

A second chapter of the ‘oavodlussion has been 
devoted to a consideration of the bearing of the 
remote and patriarchal history of the Peninsula 
on the subsequent narrative. A third reviews the 
_pre-islamite state of Arabia, as gathered from Mus- 
sulman tradition. The fourth enters into a detailed 
‘account of Mecca during the century preceding the 
birth of Mahomet. 

The first and second chapters of the main work 
bring down the life of the Prophet to his fortieth 
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year. In the third, I have ventured to discuss that 
which forms the grand difficulty of my subject,— 
the claim advanced by Mahomet to inspiration. I 
have done this, I trust, with the combined caution 
and freedom which the obscurity and the import- 
ance of the question demand. The fourth, fifth, 
and sixth chapters carry on the Biography, together 
with the progress of Islam, to the era of the Hegira. 
In each chapter, I have sought to illustrate the 
statements of tradition by the contemporaneous re- 
velations* of the Coran. A concluding chapter is 
devoted to the relation borne by Islam to Christi- 
anity. 

In commending my work to favourable considera- 
tion, I will only add that it has been written amid 
the engrossing avocations of official business; and 
that the reader must not, therefore, look for that 
elaborate research and completeness of disquisition 
which, under other circumstances, he might have 
been justified in expecting. It should be recollected, 
too, that the facilities for consulting works of occi- 
dental learning are, in these remote parts of India, 
rare and imperfect. 

In regard to the orthography of names, it has 
been my principle to preserve unchanged, words 
already naturalised in our language. Thus I write 


* It may be proper to explain, once for all, that, for the 
of brevity, I use the word “ revelation,” ~ “ pretended,” o 
‘‘imagined revelation.” 
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Mecca, not Makka; Caliph, not Khalifa; Mahomet, 
not Muhammad. There is in this course, the 
additional advantage as regards the latter word, 
that Mahomet is thus distinguished from other men 
of the name of Muhammad. 

In other respects, I have endeavoured to adopt 
an uniform system of orthography, without press- 
ing it to an awkward or inconvenient extreme. 
The following is the ordinary rendering of certain 
letters :— | | 


(4, 18 represented by th : is represented by dh 


. e ” ” fe 
” » J 

€ by a sharp accent, (but 
ra ” » kh c not uniformly, ) thus 4, 6 
_ 3 . h 

: : , a a ” ” g 
go” » corck 
3 ” » & ) ‘ ” k 


I have not thought it necessary to descend to 
farther discrimination, whieh would have confused 
and disfigured my pages. 

I must record the deep obligations under which 
I le to Dr. Sprenger, not only for the valuable 
materials presented in his Biography of the Prophet, 
but for his ready assistance in directing me to the 
manuscripts of WAckidi, Hishami, and Tabari. 

The original MSS. of the K4tib al WAckidi and 
Tabari are now in my hands. I had hoped to place 
the manuscript of the Katib al Wackidi (as well as 
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copies of Tabari.and Hishami, written so as to cor- 
respond with the originals, and with the references 
throughout this book,) in one of the Public Libra- 
ries in England. But I find that the owner is 
unwilling ‘to part with the onginal MS. on any 
terms. He says it is Waef, or property devoted 
to sacred purposes. I entertain a hope that the 
Calcutta Asiatic Society, or some other association 
devoted to Oriental learning, may be able to under- 
take the publication of this most interesting manu- 
script. A fac simile of the clear and ancient 
writing would be the most accurate and useful 
form of publication. | 


AGRA, 


2nd January, 1857. 
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Sources for the Biography of Mahomet.—The Coran, and Tradition. 


Tue confidence reposed in the stories of former times varies Ancient story 


with the medium through which they have been handed down. traditional, 


The exploits of Hercules carry less conviction than the feats of the femporiys 
heroes of Troy; while, again, the wanderings of Ulysses, and the 
adventures of the early founders of Rome, are regarded with 
incomparably less trust than the history of the Peloponessian 
war, or the fortunes of Julius Cesar. Thus there are three great 
divisions of ancient narrative. Legendary tales are based upon 
evanescent materials, and it is often doubtful whether they 
shadow forth abstract principles or real facts. Tradition, and 
the rhapsodies of bards, have for their object actual or supposed 
events; but the impression of these events is liable to become 
distorted, from the imperfection of the vehicle which conveys 
them to posterity. It is to the contemporary historian alone, or 
to history deriving its facts from contemporary records, that the 
mind accords a reliance which, proportioned to the means and 
the fidelity of the writer, may rise to absolute certainty. 

The narrative which we now possess of the origin of Islam bree ci 
does not belong exclusively to any one of these classes. It is belongs ou 
legendary, for it contains multitudes of wild myths, such as the 
“ Light of Mahomet,” and the Cleansing of his Heart. It is tra- 
ditional, since the main material of the story is oral recitation, not 
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recorded until Islam had attained to a full growth. But it possesses 
also some of the elements of History, because there are contem- 
porary records of undoubted authenticity, to which we can still 
refer. Moreover, Moslem Tradition is of a peculiar and systematic 
character, and in some respects carries an authority not claimable 
by common tradition. 

From these heterogeneous and incoherent materials it might be 
supposed difficult, and often impossible, to extract a uniform and 
consistent account of the Arabian Prophet, the various points of 
which shall be supported by sufficient evidence or probability. 
It will be my attempt, in the present chapter, to elucidate this 
topic; to enquire into the available sources for such a narrative; 
and the degree of credit to which they are severally entitled. 

Sources spe- We have two main treasuries from which may be drawn 
materials for tracing the life of Mahomet and the first rise 
of Islam. These are the Conran, and the Trapitions of the two 
first centuries. ‘Two minor classes may be added, namely, con- 
temporary documents, and Arab poetry: but these have been, 
for the most part, transmitted by Tradition, and may with pro- 
priety be treated as coming under the same head. 

Subject of What dependence, then, can be placed on these sources? What 


this chapter: e * ) . 6 e e ° e e y e 
--their abso- is their individual merit as furnishing historical evidence? and 


parative” what their comparative value, in relation to each other? To the 
ice solution of these questions, we shall now address ourselves. 


Tae Conan. be CoraN consists exclusively of the revelations or commands 


oe pre-e Which Mahomet professed, from time to time, to receive through 


wilting du. Gabriel, as a message direct from God; and which, under an 
mag 2 alleged divine direction, he delivered to those abouthim.* At the 
time. — 


* According to the strict Mahometan doctrine every syllable of the Coran 
is of a directly divine origin. The wild rhapsodical Suras first composed by 
Mahomet (as the xci, ¢, cii, ciii) do not at all bear marks of such an as- 
sumption, and were not probably intended to be clothed in the dress of a 
message from the Most High, which characterizes the rest of the Coran. 
But when Mahomet’s die was cast (the turning point in his career) of 
assuming that great name as the Speaker of his revelations, then these 
earlier Suras also came to be regarded as emanating directly from the 
Deity. Hence it arises that Mahometans rigidly include every word of the 
Coran, at whatever stage delivered, in the catagory of Cal allahu, or “Thus” 
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time of pretended inspiration, or shortly after, each passage was 
recited by Mahomet before the Companions or followers who 
happened to be present, and was generally committed to writing 
by some one amongst them,* upon palm-leaves, leather, stones, or 
such other rude material as conveniently came to hand. These 
divine messages continued throughout the three-and-twenty years 
of his prophetical life, so that the last portion did not appear till 
the year of his death. The canon was then closed; but the con- 
tents were never, during the Prophet's life-time, systematically 
arranged, or even collected together. We have no certain know- 
ledge how the originals were preserved. That there did not exist 
any special depository for them, is evident from the mode in which, 
after Mahomet’s death, the various fragments had to be sought 
for. Much of the Coran possessed only a temporary interest, 
arising out of circumstances which soon ceased to be important; 
and it seems to be doubtful whether the Prophet intended passages 
of this nature for public worship, or even for eventual currency.t 
Such portions it is little likely he would take any pains to 


saith the Lord.” And it is one of their arguments against our Scriptures, 
that they are not entirely cast in the same mould;—not exclusively oracles 
from the mouth, and spoken in the person, of God. 

* In the latter part of his career, the Prophet had many Arabic amann- 
enses; some of them occasional, as Ali and Othman; others official as Zeid 
ibn Thabit, who learned Hebrew expressly to conduct such business at 
Medina as Mahomet had, in that language. In the Katib al Wackidi’s col- 
lection of despatches, the writers of the original documents are mentioned, 
and they amount to fourteen. Some say there were four-and-twenty of his 
followers whom Mahomet used more or less as scribes; others, a8 many as 
forty-two. Weil’s Mohammed, p. 350. In his early Meccan life, he could 
not have had these facilities; but even then his wife Khadija, Waraca, Ali, 
or Abu Bacr, who could all read, might have recorded his revelations. At 
Medina, Obey ibn Kab is mentioned as one who used to record the inspired 
recitations of Mahomet. Kdtib al Wackidi, p.277}. Another, Abdallah ibn 
Sad, was excepted from the Meccan amnesty, because he had falsified the 
revelation dictated to him by the Prophet. Weil’s Mohammed, p. 348. 

It is also evident that the revelations were recorded, because they are 
called frequently throughout the Coran itself, Kitab, i.e. “the Writing,” 
“Scriptures,” 

t Weil holds the opinion that Mahomet either destroyed or gave away 
these parts of his revelations (Mohammed, p. 349, note 549); and that great 
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preserve. Whether he retained under his own eye and custody 
the more important parts, we have no indication; perhaps he 
regarded them as sufficiently safe in the current copies, guarded 
by the almost miraculous tenacity of the Arab memory. The 
later, and the more important, revelations were probably left with 
the scribes who recorded them, or laid up in the habitation of 
some one of the Prophet’s wives.* However this may have been, 


portions have thus been lost (p. 351). He farther holds, that the Prophet 
did not intend that the abrogated passages should continue to be inserted in 
the Coran. inleitung, p. 46. But this, (except possibly in a few isolated 
cases) cannot be admitted; for Mahomet lost no opportunity of impressing 
on his people that every passage of his Revelation, whether superseded or 
not, was a direct message from God, to be reverentially preserved and re- 
peated. The cancelled passages are so frequent, and so inwrought into the 
substance and context of the Coran, that we cannot doubt that it was the 
practice of Mahomet and of his followers during his life-time to repeat the 
whole, including the abrogated passages, as at present. Had he excluded 
them in his recitation, we may be sure that his followers also would have 
done so. It is to be remembered that Mahomet, who always, when present, 
led the public devotions, repeated a portion of the Coran at each celebration 
of public worship. 

* The later revelations are much more uniform than the earlier, and their 
connection less broken and fragmentary. This may have resulted in part 
from the greater care taken of them as supposed in the text, though no 
doubt in part also from the style of composition being more regular and less 
rhapsodical. 

There is a tradition that Abdallah ibn Masid wrote down a verse from 
Mahomet’s mouth, and next morning found it erased from the paper; 
which the prophet explained by saying, that it had been recalled to heaven. 
Maracct ii, 42 ; Weil’s Mohammed, p. 382. The presumption from this is 
that the leaves remained with Mahomet. In later traditions, the incident is 
told with the miraculous addition that the erasure occurred simultaneously 
in the copies of a number of Mahomet’s followers. (reschichte der Chalifen, 
i. 168. This, of course, is a fabrication; and we must believe that (if 
‘there be any truth in the tradition at all) the erasure occurred in the 
original whilst in Mahomet’s own keeping. 

If the originals were retained by Mahomet, they must needs have been in 
the custody of one of his wives; since at Medina the prophet had no special 
house of his own, but dwelt by turns in the abode of each of his wives. As 
Omar committed his exemplar to the keeping of his daughter Haphsa, one 
of the widows of Mahomet, may it not have been in imitation of the pro- 
phet’s own practice? The statement made by Sale (Prelim. Disc. p. 77,) 
that the fragmentary revelations were cast promiscuoysly into a chest, does 
not seem to be borne out by any good authority. 
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it 1s very certain that, when Mahomet died, there was nowhere 
any deposit of the complete series of original transcripts, and 
it seems doubtful whether the original transcripts themselves were 
then generally in existence. 
But the preservation of the Coran during the life-time of committed 
. ‘ also to me- 
Mahomet was not dependent on any such uncertain archives. mory by the 
The divine revelation was the eorner-stone of Islam. The recital aed ; mad 
of a passage formed an essential part of every celebration of public 
worship; and its private perusal and repetition was enforced as a 
duty and a privilege, fraught with the richest religious merit. 
This is the universal voice of early tradition, and may be gathered - 
from the revelation itself. The Coran was accordingly committed 
to memory more or less by every adherent of Islam, and the extent 
to which it could be recited was reckoned one of the chief distinc- 
tions of nobility in the early Moslem empire.* The custom of 
Arabia favored the task. Passionately fond of poetry, yet possessed 
of but limited means and skill in committing to writing the effusions 
of their bards, the Arabs had long been habituated to imprint them 
on the living tablets of their hearts. The recollective faculty was 
thus cultivated to the highest pitch; and it was applied, with all 
the ardour of an awakened Arab spirit, to the Coran. Such was 
the tenacity of their memory, and so great their power of applica- 
tion, that several of Mahomet’s followers, according to early tradi- 
tion, could, during his life-time, repeat with scrupulous accuracy 
the entire revelation.f 


* Thus among a heap of warrior martyrs, he who had been the most versed 
in the Coran was honored with the first burial, The person who in any com- 
pany could most faithfully repeat the Coran, was of right entitled to be the 
Imém, or conductor of the public prayers (a post closely connected with that 
of government,) and to pecuniary rewards. Thus, after the usual distribu- 
tion of the spoils taken on the field of Cadesia, A. H. 14, the residue was 
divided among those who knew most of the Coran. Caussin de Perc. Hist. 
des Arabes iii. p. 486. 

¢ The Katib al Wackidi mentions four or five such persons. Several 
others are specified who were very nearly able to repeat the whole, before 
Mahomet’s death. pp. 172, 270. 

In speaking according to Mahometan idiom of “the entire revelation,” I 
mean of course that which was preserved and current in Mahomet’s later 
days, exclusive of what may possibly have been lost, destroyed, or become 
obsolete. 


but not in 
any fixed or- 
ber of parts. 
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We are not, however, to assume that the entire Coran was at 
this period repeated in a fixed order. The present compilation, 
indeed, 1s held by the Moslems to follow the arrangement pre- 
scribed by Mahomet; and early tradition might appear to imply 
some known sequence.* But this cannot be admitted; for had 
any fixed order been observed or sanctioned by the Prophet, it 
would unquestionably have been. preserved in the subsequent 
collection. Now the Coran, as handed down to our time, follows 
in the disposition of its several parts no intelligible arrangement 
whatever, either of subject or time; and it is inconceivable that 
Mahomet should have enjoined its recital invariably in this con- 
catenation. We must even doubt whether the number of the 
Suras, or chapters, was determined by Mahomet as we now have 
them. The internal sequence at any rate of the contents of the 
several Suras cannot, in most cases, have been that which was en- 


* Thus, the secretary of Wackidi mentions a few of the companions, who 
could repeat the whole Coran in a given time, which would seem to imply 
some uspal connection of the parts; but the original tradition may have 
referred to the portions only which were commonly used by Mahomet in 
public worship, and these may have followed, both in copying and repetition 
from memory, some understood order; or more likely the tradition refers 
to a later period when the order had been fixed by Omar’s compilation, and 
by a common error has been referred to an earlier date. There was no fixed 
order observed (as in the regular course of “ Lessons” in Christian churches) 
in the portions of the Coran recited at the public prayers. The selection of 
& passage was dependent on the will and choice of the Imim. Thus Abu 
Hureira one day took credit to himself for remembering which Sura the 
Prophet had read the day before. Katib al Wackidt, p. 173}. On urgent 
occasions (as on that of Omar’s assassination), a short Sura used to be read. 
It is only in private recitals that the whole, or large portions of the Coran, 
are said to have been recited consecutively. 

The common idea of the Mahometans that the Coran was fixed by Ma- 
homet as we have it now, originates in the tradition that Gabriel had an 
annual recitation of the whole Coran with their Prophet, as well as in the 
desire to augment the authority of their present edition. 


+ But there is reason to believe that the chief of the Suras, including all 
the passages in most common use, were so fixed and known by some name 
or distinctive mark. Some of them are spoken of, in early and well authenti- 
cated traditions as referred to by Mahomet himself. Thus he recalled his 
followers from Medina, at the discomfiture of Honein, by shouting to them 
as “ the men of the Sura Bacr” (“the cow.”) 
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forced by the Prophet. The chaotic mingling of subjects, ever and 
anon disjoined as well by chronology as by the sense ;—a portion 
produced at Medina sometimes immediately preceding a passage 
revealed long before at Mecca; a command placed directly after a 
later one which cancels or modifies it; or an argument suddenly 
disturbed by the interjection of a sentence utterly foreign to its 
purport; all this forbids us to believe that the present, or indeed 
any complete, arrangement was in use during Mahomet’s life-time. 
On the other hand, there does not appear reason to doubt that ane tae 


from 
several at least of the Suras are precisely the same, both in matter which the 
oran was 
and order, as Mahomet left them ;* and that the remainder, though compiled, are 
exac as 
often resembling a mosaic of various material, rudely dove-tailed Mahomet 
compose 


together, is yet composed of genuine fragments, generally of them. 
considerable size, and each for the most part, following the connec- 
tion in which it was recited at the public prayers, and committed 
to memory or to paper from the mouth of the Prophet by the 


Several persons are stated in the traditions to have learnt by heart a 
certain number of Suras in Mahomet’s life-time. Thus Abdallah ibn Masid 
learned seventy Suras from the Prophet’s own mouth, Kétib al Wackidt, 
p- 169}; and Mahomet on his death bed repeated seventy Suras, “among 
which were the seven long ones.” Jd. p. 124}. These appear to be good 
traditions, and signify a recognized division of at least a part of the revelation 
into Suras, if nat a usual order in repeating the Suras themselves. 

Weil has a learned note (Mohammed, p. 361) on the meaning of the word 
“Sura,” as used by Mahomet. It was probably at first employed to desig- 
nate any portion of his revelation, or a string of verses; but it soon afterwards, 
even during Mahomet’s life-time, acquired its present technical meaning. 


Cd 


* Where whole Suras were revealed at once, this would naturally be the 
case; but short passages in driblets, and often single verses, were given forth 
at a time, as occasion required. With regard to these, it is asserted in 
some traditions that Mahomet used to direct his amanuensis to enter them in 
such and such a Sura, or rather “in the Sura which treated of such and 


such a subject,” 13s vee ss a ll SD me us? Mishcat i. p. 526; 
see also the Persian Commentary. This, if an authentic tradition (and it is 
probably founded on fact), would indicate that Mahomet wished the Coran: 
to be arranged according to its matter, and not chronologically. 

The traditions cited above as to the number of Suras which some of the 
Companions could repeat, and which Mahomet himself repeated on his death- 
bed, imply the existence of such Suras in a complete.and finished form. 
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earliest Moslems.* The irregular interposition and orderless 
disposal of the smaller fragments have indeed frequently destroyed 
the sequence, and produced a perplexing confusion. Still, the 
fact remains, that the fragments themselves were Mahomet’s own 
composition, and were learned or recorded under his instructions ; 
and this fact stamps the Coran, not merely as formed out of the 
Prophet's words and sentences, but to a large extent as his in 
relation to the context likewise. 


Ability to However retentive the Arab memory, we should still have 


man emis regarded with distrust a transcript made entirely from that source. 


Moslems § But there is good reason for believing that many fragmentary 
Mecca and COpies, embracing amongst them the whole Coran, or nearly the 
whole, were made by Mahomet’s followers during his life. Even 
if we admit that writing had been but lately introduced into 
Mecca,f it was without doubt generally known there long before 


* Anecdotes are told of some, who in reciting the Coran used, especially 
when tired, to pass over passages from the similar termination of the verses ; 
and of others, who having been guilty of the omission, could spontaneously 
correct themselves. Such homototeleuta are of very frequent recurrence, from 
the rhythm of the verses being formed by the repetition of common place 
phrases at their close, such as the attributes of God, &c. The anecdotes 
certainly suppose a settled order of the parts repeated; and though the period 
referred to is subsequent to Mahomet’s death, yet the habit of such connected 
repetition was most probably formed during his life-time, and before the col- 
lection into one volume. 


¢ De Sacy and Caussin de Perceval concur in fixing the date of the intro- 
duction of Arabic writing into Mecca at A.D. 560. Mém. de Acad. 
vol. 1. p. 8306; C. de Perc. i. p. 294. The chief authority is contained in a 
tradition given by Ibn Khallican, that the Arabic system was invented by 
Moramir at Anbar, whence it spread to Hira. It was thence, shortly after 
its invention, introduced into Mecca by Harb, father of Aba Sofian the 
great opponent of Mahomet. Ibn Khallicén, by Slane, vol. ii. p. 284 [480]. 
Other traditions give a later date; but M. C. de Perceval reconciles the dis- 
crepancy by referring them rather to the subsequent arrival of some zealous 
and successful teacher, than to the first introduction of the art. Vol. i. 
p. 295. 

I would observe that either the above traditions are erroneous, or that 
some sort of writing other than Arabic must have been known long before 
the date specified, 7. e. A.D. 560. Abd al Muttalib is described as writing 
from Mecca to his maternal relatives at Medina for help, in his younger days 
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Mahomet assumed his prophetical office. Many of his followers 
are expressly mentioned as employed by the Prophet at Medina in 
writing his letters or despatches. And, though himself delighting 
in the title of the “ Illiterate Prophet,” and abstaining by neces- 
sity or design from the use of penmanship, he by no means looked 
with a jealous eye upon the art. Some of the poorest Meccan 
captives taken at Badr were offered their release on condition that 
they would teach a certain number of the ignorant citizens of 
Medina to write.* And although the people of Medina were not 
so generally educated as the Meccans, yet many of them also 
are distinctly noticed as having been able to write before 
Islam.f The ability being thus possessed, it may be safely 
inferred that what was so indefatigably committed to memory, 
would be likewise committed carefully to writing. 


We also know that when a tribe first joined Islam, Mahomet transcripts 


was in the habit of deputing one or more of his followers to teach nocwa 


common 
among the 


i.e, about A.D. 520. Andstill farther back, in the middle of the fifth century, can moe: 
Cussei addressed a written demand of a similar tenor to his brother in 
Arabia Petrea. Kdtth al Wackidi, 11}; Tabari 18 & 28. 

The Himyar or Musnad writing is said by Ibn Khallicin to have been 
confined to Yemen; but the verses quoted by C. de Perceval (vol. i. p. 295) 
would seem to imply that it had at one period been known and used by the 
Meccans, and was in fact supplanted by the Arabic. The Syriac and 
Hebrew were also known, and probably extensively used in Medina and 
the northern parts of Arabia from a remote period. 

In fine, whatever the system employed may have been, it is evident that 
writing of some sort was known and practised at Mecca long before A.D. 
560. At all events, the frequent notices of written papers leave no room to 
doubt that Arabic writing was well known, and not uncommonly practised, 
there in Mahomet’s early days. I cannot think with Weil, that any great 
“want of writing materials” could have been felt, even “by the poorer 
Moslems in the early days of Islam.” Mohammed, p. 350. Reeds and 
palm-leaves would never be wanting. 

* Thus the Kétib al Wackidi, p. 101}, relates :—‘* Now the people of Mecca 
were able to write, but those of Medina were unaccustomed to the art. 
Wherefore, when the captives could not pay any ransom, the Prophet made 
over to each of them ten of the lads of Medina, and when these lads became 
expert in writing, that stood for the ransom of the captives.” 

¢ Thus, to cite one of a score of instances, “Abu Abbas used to write 
Arabic before the rise of Islam, while as yet writing was rare among the 
Arabs.” Katib al Wackidi, p. 269. 


C 


but incom. 
plete and 


fragmentary. 
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them the Coran and the requirements of his religion. We are 
frequently informed that they carried written instructions with 
them on the latter point, and it is natural to conclude that they 
would provide themselves also with transcripts of the more 
important parts of the Revelation, especially those upon which the 
ceremonies of Islam were founded, and such as were usually 
recited at the public prayers.* Besides the references in the Coran 
itself to its own existence in a written form, we have express mention 
made, in the authentic traditions of Omar's conversion, of a copy of 
the twentieth Sura being used by his sister’s family for social and 
private devotional reading.f This refers to a period preceding, by 
three or four years, the emigration to Medina. Iftranscripts of the 
revelation were made, and in common use, at that early time, when 


‘the followers of Islam were few and oppressed, it seems a sure de- 


duction that they multiplied exceedingly when the Prophet came“ 
to power, and his Book formed the law of the greater part of 
Arabia. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to add that the limitations 
already applied to the Coran as committed to memory, must be 
equally understood here. The transcripts were mere fragmentary 
copies compiled, if compiled at all, with little or no reference to 
concatenation of subject and date. The Suras chiefly used in 


* A curious illustration of this is given in the case of the despatch and 
embassy to the Himyarites;—the Prophet’s ambassador, Harith ibn Abi 
Rabia, among other things was told to direct them to “translate,” (perhaps 


“ explain”) GA 7 the Coran, when they recited it ina pee tongue 
or dialect. Kdatib al Wackidi, p. 55. 

Abdallah ibn Abbas is mentioned as a good “translator” (perhaps 
“explainer”) of the Coran. 6. p, 174. 

+ I have before alluded to the evidence conveyed by the name “ Kitab.” 
Other passages involve the existence of copies in common use. “ The Coran, 
»».- none shall touch the same, excepting such as are clean.” Sura lvi. 
80. This is an ear/y Meccan Sura, and the passage was referred to by 
the sister of Omar when at his conversion he desired to take her copy 
of Sura xx. into his hands. Such passages are not only evidence of the 
extreme care, if not awe, with which all transcripts of the Coran were treated, 
but they themselves served as an important safeguard against corruption. 
The account of this transaction may be referred to below, in the 5th Chapter 
of this work. 
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public worship, or the most favourite and meritorious for private 
perusal and recitation, would be those of which the greatest 
number of copies existed. Transcripts of the earlier Suras, and 
of those of evanescent interest, even if extant, would be few in 
number.* 
Such was the condition of the text of the Coran during State of the 
Coran up to 
Mahomet’s life, and such it remained for about a year after his a year after 


death, imprinted upon the hearts of his people, and fragmentary jeu 


copies of it increasing daily. These sources would correspond 
closely with each other; for the Coran, even in the Prophet's life- 
time, was regarded with a superstitious awe as containing the 
very words of God himself; so that any variations would be recon- 
ciled by a direct reference to Mahomet, f and after his death to 
the originals where they existed, or to the transcripts and the 
memory of the Prophet’s confidential friends and amanuenses. 
It was not till the overthrow of Moseilama, when a great The Coran 


collected, 
carnage took place amongst the Moslems at Yemama,{ and large AH. 11, by 
1a; W 
numbers of the best reciters of the Coran were slain, that a mis- text was au- 
thoritative 
giving first arose in Omar’s mind as to the uncertainty and during the 


Caliphates of 
embarrassment which would be experienced regarding the text, Abu Bakr 


when all those who had received it from the original source, and oer 


* Those revelations, however, must be excepted which related to individuals. 
Such passages as praised or exculpated specified persons, would be most 
carefully treasured up by the persons to whom they referred and by their 
families, however little interest they might possess for any one else;—e.g. the 
verses in Sura xxiv. regarding Ayesha; and Sura ix. 120, respecting Kab 
ibn Malik and others, who were pardoned for not accompanying the Tabik 
expedition. 

¢ See instances of such references made to Mahomet by Omar, Abdallah 
ibn Masad, and Obey ibn Kab, at pp. 521 & 522, vol. i. of the Mishcat, Eng. 
Translation. 

{ The exact date of the battle of Yemama is uncertain. Wackidi makes 
‘it to fall in Rabi I. A.H. 12, or one year after Mahomet’s death, and Abu 
Mashar follows him. Tabari mentions the llth year of the Hegira, and 
others give the end of that year. The latter opinion is the likeliest, as 
Khalid set out for Irak after the battle, and in the beginning of A.H. 12. 
Weil would place it in Shaban of A.H. 11, or only about five months after 
Mahomet’s death, which apparently Icaves too little time for the intervening 
transactions. Weil’s Gesch. der Chalifen i. p. 27; Katib al Wackidi, p. 195. 
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thence stored it in their memories, should have passed away. ‘I 
fear,” said he, addressing the Caliph Abu Bacr, “that the 
slaughter may again wax hot amongst the repeaters of the Coran, 
in other fields of battle; and that much may be lost therefrom.* 
Now, therefore, my advice is, that thou shouldest give speedy 
orders for the collection of the Coran.” Abu Bacr agreed, and 
thus made known his wishes to Zeid ibn Thabit, an Adjutor or 
convert of Medina, and one of the Prophet’s amanuenses,—“ Thou 
art a young man, and wise; against whom no one amongst us can 
cast an imputation; and thou wert wont to write down the inspired 
revelations of the Prophet of the Lord. Wherefore now search 
out the Coran, and bring it all together.” So new and unexpected 
was the enterprise, that Zeid at first shrank from it, and doubted 
the propriety, or even lawfulness, of attempting that which 
Mahomet had neither himself done nor commanded to be done. 
At last he yielded to the joint entreaties of Abu Bacr and Omar, 
and seeking out the fragments of the Coran from every quarter, 
‘‘ gathered it together, from date-leaves, and tablets of white 
stone, and from the breasts of men.”t By the labours of Zeid, 


: wh ill Bas ws wed Vide Misheét, vol. i. p. 524, Eng. Trans- 
lation, Bk. VIIL ch. iii. pt. 3. 


* J ic - AI. — wwe properly signifies branches of the date-tree, on 
which there are no leaves; it appears, however, here to mean date-leaves. 
sl.) signifies thin white stones. The commentary on this passage adds 
traditions to the effect that Zeid gathered the Coran also from “fragments of 
parchment or paper,” rac S, and “pieces of leather,” re yt e-2, 


and “the shoulder and rib bones of camels and goats,” ¢ dest 5 eed aS SI 
Mishcat, as above. 

Leather was frequently used for writing. Many of Mahomet’s treaties and 
letters are mentioned as recorded on it. Sometimes red leather is specified. 
Katib al Wackidi, p. 59. There is a curious tradition regarding a man who 
used a leather letter received. from Mahomet, for the purpose of mending his 
bucket, and whose family were thence called the Bani Racki—* children of 
the mender,” or “ cobbler ;” Ibid, p. 54. 
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these scattered and confused materials were reduced to the order 
and sequence in which we now find them, and in which it is pre- 
tended that Zeid used to repeat the Coran in the presence of 
Mahomet. The original copy prepared by Zeid appears to have 
been kept by Abu Bacr during the short remainder of his reign. 
It then came into the possession of Omar, who committed it to the 
custody of his daughter Haphsa, one of the Prophet’s widows. 
The compilation of Zeid, as copied out in this exemplar, continued 
during the ten years’ caliphate of Omar to be the standard and 
authoritative text.* 

But variety of expression either originally prevailed in the pre- Recension in 
vious transcripts and modes of recitation, or soon crept into the of Othman, 
copies which were made from Zeid’s edition. Mussulmans were after AH. 
scandalized. The Coran sent down by the Lord was one, but if >” 
there were several varying texts, where was its unity? Hodzeifa, 
who had warred both in Armenia and Adzerbaijan, and had 
observed the different readings of the Syrians and of the men of 
Trac, was alarmed at the number and extent of the variations, and 
warned Othman to interpose, and “stop the people, before they 
should differ regarding their scriptures, as did the Jews and 
Christians.” The Caliph was persuaded, and to remedy the evil 
had recourse again to Zeid, with whom he associated a jury of 
three Coreishites.} The original copy of the first edition was 


* This consistent account is derived from the traditions in the DMuishcdt. 
The authorities in the Katib al Wackidivary. Abu Bacr is said to have been 
“the first who collected the Coran into one book,” p. 216. “He died before 
he had collected the Coran” (probably it is meant “finished the collection,”) 
p. 219}. 

Again, in regard to Omar it is said:—“ Omar was the first to collect the 
Coran into one volume.” “This must refer to Abu Bacr’s collection, here 
ascribed to Omar, because made at his suggestion, p. 2344. Again, at page 
237, we read, that “‘he died before he had collected the Coran.” This may 
probably be a loose mode of intimating that his was not the final collection. 
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t Zeid, it will be remembered, was a native of Medina. 


which re- 

mains unal- 
tered to the 
present day. 
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obtained from Haphsa’s depository, and a careful recension of the 
whole set on foot. In case of difference between Zeid and his 
coadjutors, the voice of the latter, as demonstrative of the 
Coreishite idiom, was to preponderate; and the new collation was 
thus assimilated to the Meccan dialect, in which the Prophet had 
given utterance to his inspiration.* Transcripts were multiplied 
and forwarded to the chief cities in the empire, and all the pre- 
viously existing copies were, by the Caliph’s command, committed 
to the flames.t The old original was returned to Haphsa’s 
custody. 

The recension of Othman has been handed down to us unaltered. 
So carefully, indeed, has it been preserved, that there are no varia- 
tions of importance,—we might almost say no variations at all,— 
amongst the innumerable copies of the Coran scattered throughout 
the vast bounds of the empire of Islam. Contending and embit- 
tered factions, taking their rise in the murder of Othman himself 
within a quarter of a century from the death of Mahomet, have 
ever since rent the Mahometan world. Yet but OnE Coran has 
always been current amongst them; and the consentaneous use by 
all to the present day of the same scripture, is an irrefragable 
proof that we have now before us the very text prepared by the 
commands of the unfortunate Caliph.t There is probably in the 


* It is one of the maxims of the Moslem world, supported perhaps by the 
revelation itself (see Sura xi. 2), that the Coran is incorruptible, and pre- 
served from error and variety of reading, by the miraculous interposition of 
God himself. In order, therefore, to escape the scandal and inconsistency of 
the transaction here detailed, it is held that the Coran, as to its external 
dress, was revealed in seven dialects of theJ}Arabic tongue. See traditions 
at p. 520, vol. i. of the Mishcat; and Weil’s Mohammed, p. 349, note 551. It 
is not improbable that Mahomet himself may have originated or countenanced 
some idea of this kind, to avoid the embarrassment of differing versions of the 
same passages of revelation. See also Weil’s Einleitung, p. 48. 

t Mishcat, vol. i. p. 525. Wackidi, however, mentions that twelve persons 
were employed by Othman in this work, among whom were Obey ibn Kab 
and Zeid. The three Coreish noticed in the text were probably umpires 
from among the twelve. Kdtib al Wackidi, p. 278}. 

{ The Moslems would have us believe that some of the self-same copies, 
penned by Othman or by his order, are still in existence. M. Quatremére 
has collected a number of facts bearing on this head. Journal Asiatique, 
Juillet, 1838, pp. 41, et seg. The very copy which the Caliph held in his 
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world no other work which has remained twelve centuries with so 
pure a text. The various readings are wonderfully few in num- 
ber, and are chiefly confined to differences in the vowel points and 
diacritical signs. But these marks were invented at a later date. 
They did not exist at all in the early copies, and can hardly be 
said to affect the text of Othman.* 


hand when he was murdered is said to have been preserved in the village of 
Antartus. Others hold that leaves of it were treasured up in the grand 
mosque of Cordova; and Edrisi describes in detail the ccremonies with which 
they were treated: they were finally transferred to Fez or Telemsan. Ibn 
Batita, when in the fourteenth century he visited Basra, declares that this 
Coran was then in its mosque, and that the marks of the Caliph’s blood were 
still visible at the words (Sura ii. v. 138), “God shall avenge thee against 
them.” Lee’s translation, p. 35. [The Katib al Wackidi, p. 193, states that 
the unfortunate Caliph’s blood ran down to these words.] Other of Oth- 
man’s originals are said to be preserved in Egypt, Morocco, and Damascus; 
as well as at Mecca and Medina. The Medina copy, it is said, has a note at 
the end, relating that it was compiled by the injunctions of Othman; and the 
compilers’ names are also given: Cnf. Gayangos Spain, vol. i. pp. 222—224, 
and 497, 498; and Weil's Einleit, p. 51. In Quatremére’s conclusion that 
though the preservation of such copies is not impossible, yet the accounts on 
the subject are of doubtful authority, Iam disposed to concur. It appears 
very unlikely that any of Othman’s copies can have escaped the innumerable 
changes of dynasty and party to which every part of the Moslem world has 
been subjected. Any very ancient copy would come, however unfounded 
the claim, to be called that of Othman. 

* There are, however, instances of variation in the letters themselves, and - 


these are not confined to difference in the dots, as \ hy for Vai (Sura vii. 
58, and xxv. 49), Ch for al © (iv. 83). They extend sometimes to the 


form of the letters also, as, wus for Als (Ixxxi. 23), s—0 for Ws! 
(xxii. 37.) : - ” ” 
This almost incredible purity of text, in a book so widely scattered over 
the world, and continually copied by people of different tongues and lands, 
is without doubt owing mainly to Othman’s recension, and the official 
enforcement of his one edition. To countenance a various reading was an 
offence against the State, and punished as such. An instance may be found 
in Weil's History of the Caliphs, vol. ii. p. 676. Yet the various readings 
for which the learned Abul Hasan was persecuted, appear to have been very 
innocent and harmless to the government. We need not wonder that, when 
such means were resorted to, a perfect uniformity of text has been main- 
tained. To compare (as the Moslems are fond of doing) their pure text, 
with the various readings of our Scriptures, is to compare things between the 
history and essential points of which there is no analogy. . 


I, Was the 
text of Oth- 
mAn a faith- 
ful reproduc- 
tion of the 
edition of 
Abu Bakr ? 
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Since, then, we possess the undoubted text of Othmén’s recension, 
it remains to be inquired whether that text was an honest re-produc- 
tion of Abu Bacr’s edition, with the simple reconcilement of unim- 
portant variations. There isthe fullest ground for believing that it 
wasso. Noearly or trustworthy traditions throw suspicion of unfair 
dealing upon Othman.* The Shiahs, indeed, of later times, pretend 


* Weil, indeed, impugns Othman’s honesty, by saying that he committed 
the task not to the most learned men, but to those most devoted to himself; 
Chalif. i. p. 167. But he seems herein mistaken; for Wackidi, as we have 
seen, holds that Othman selected twelve men for the work, among whom was 
Obey ibn Kab as well as Zeid, the two best authorities living. Abdallah ibn 
Masiid, it is true, was vexed at Zeid being entrusted with the revision, and 
cast suspicions upon him, but this, as will be shown in the next note, was simple 
jealousy. Zeid was selected for the jirst compilation by Abu Bacr and 
Omar, and Othman cannot be blamed for fixing upon the same person to 
revise it. The traditions regarding Zeid assign to him a high and unex- 
ceptionable character; vide Katib al Wackidi, p. 172}, 173. He is spoken of 
as “the first man in Medina for his judgment, decision, reading of the Coran, 
and legal knowledge, during the caliphates of Omar, Othman, Ali, and until 
he died in Muavia’s reign.” 

The only tradition which imputes to Othman any change is one in the 
Mishcat (i. p. 526), where the Caliph, being asked why he had joined Suras 
viii. and ix. without interposing the usual formula, “In the name of God, 
&c.,” is said to have answered that “the Prophet, when dictating a passage, 
used to direct the scribe to write it in the Sura relating to such and such a 
subject; that Mahomet died before explaining the position of Sura ix. which 
was the last revealed; and that, as it resembled in subject Sura viii, he 
(Othman) had joined them together without the intervening formula.” Here 
certainly is no charge of corruption, or even of changing the position of any 
portion of the Coran, but simply a direction as to the form and heading with 
which one of the chapters should be entered. There is also a tradition from 
Dzahaby given by Weil (Chalif. i. p. 168, note), which apparently implies 
that, previous to Othman’s collection, the Coran, though arranged into Suras, 
was not brought together into one volume or series. ‘The Coran,” it says, 


“was composed of books,—, _ \§ —but Othman left it one book.” Kol. 


This would correspond with the principle regarding the two editions laid down 
in the commentary on the Mishcat;—* The difference between the collection of 
Abu Bacr and that of Othman, is that the object of the former was to gather 
up everything, so that no portion should be lost; the object of the latter, to 
prevent any discrepancy in the copies.” The former object might have been 
attained without arranging the Suras into a volume. Still, L incline to think 
that Abu Bacr did so arrange them. 
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that Othman left out certain Suras or passages which favored Ali. 
But this is incredible. He could not possibly have done so without 
being observed at the time; and it cannot be imagined that Ali 
and his followers—not to mention the whole body of the Mussul- 
mans who fondly regarded the Coran as the word of God—would 
have permitted such a proceeding. 

In support of this position, the following arguments may be Reasons for 
adduced. 'rst.—When Othman’s edition was prepared, no open that It was so. 
breach had yet taken place between the Omeyads and the Alyites. 
The unity of Islam was still complete and unthreatened. Ali’s 
pretensions were undeveloped. No sufficient object can, there- 
fore, be assigned for the perpetration by Othman of an offence 
which Moslems even then regarded as one of the blackest dye. 
Second.—On the other hand, Ali, from the very commencement 
of Othman’s reign, had an influential party of adherents, strong 
enough in the end to depose the Caliph, to storm his palace in the 
heart of Medina, and to put an end to his life. Can we conceive 
that these men would have remained quiet, when the very evi- 
dence of their leader’s superior claims was being openly expunged 
from the book of God? Third.—At the time of the recension, 
there were still multitudes alive who had the Coran, as originally 
delivered, by heart; and of the supposed passages favouring Ali— 
had any ever existed—there would have been numerous tran- 
scripts in the hands of his family and followers. Both of these 
sources must have proved an effectual check upon any attempt at 
suppression.* Fourth.—The party of Ali shortly after assumed 


* Weil supposes that Othman threatened the severest punishments against 
those who did not burn all the old manuscripts. Gesch der Chalifen, i. p. 
169, note. But we find in reality no trace of any such severity, or indeed of any 
inquisitorial proceedings at all. The new edition, and the destruction of former 
copies (though subsequently forming a convenient accusation against Oth- 
man,) do not appear to have excited at the time any surprise or opposition. 

The opposition and imprisonment of Abdallah ibn Masid originated in 
his discontent and jealousy. That his Coran was burnt for its supposed errors 
(Chalif. i. p. 169,) is not supported by any good tradition; it was probably 
burnt with all the others, on the new edition being promuigated. The 
following is all that Wackidi has upon it. A tradition runs thus:—“ Ab- 
dallah ibn Masfd addressed us when the command was received regarding 


ad 
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an independent attitude, and he himself succeeded to the Caliphate. 
Is it possible that either Ali, or his party, when thus arrived at 
power, would have tolerated a mutilated Coran—mutilated ex- 
pressly to destroy his claims? Yet we find that they followed one 
and the same Coran with their opponents, and raised not even the 
shadow of an objection against it.* The insurgents are indeed 


(the compilation or recension of) the Coran; and referring to the verse in 


the Coran reprobating robbery (of the booty, Ss plc Sura iii. 162,) he added, 


“ And they have made secret robbery in the Coran; and certainly if I were to 
recite the Coran according to the reading of any other person whatever whom 
I might chance to select, it would be better in my opinion than the reading 
of Zeid. For, by the Lord! I received seventy Suras from the mouth of 
the Prophet himself, at a time when Zeid was but a curly-headed urchin 
playing with the children. Verily, if I knew any one more learned 
than myself in the book of the Lord, I would travel to him, were it never so 
far.” Katib al Wackidi, p. 169. These are the words evidently of a piqued 
and discontented man. Had there been any foundation for his calumny, we 
should undoubtedly have heard of it from other quarters. 


* So far from objecting to Othman’s revision, Ali multiplied copies of his 
version. Quatremére, in the paper cited in a former note, among other 
MSS. supposed to have been written by Ali, mentions one which was pre- 
served at Mesched Ali up to the fourteenth century, and which bore his 
signature. Some leaves of the Coran, said to have been copied by him, are 
now inthe Lahore Z'osha-Khdna ; others in the same repository are ascribed 
to the pen of his son, Husein. Without leaning upon such uncertain evidence, 
it is abundantly sufficient for our argument that copies of Othman’s Coran 
were notoriously used and multiplied by Ali’s partizans, and have been so un- 
interruptedly up to the present day. 

There is a curious tradition in Wadckidi to the following effect :—* Ali 
delayed long to do homage to Abu Bacr, who happening to meet him asked, 
‘Art thou displeased with my being elected chief?’—‘ Nay,’ replied Ali, ‘but Z 
have sworn with an oath that I shall not put on my mantle, except for prayers, 
until I have collected the Corun.’ And it is thought that he wrote it (chro- 
nologically) according to its revelation.” But itis at the same time admitted 
that nobody ever knew anything of such a collection; the traditionists add 
—‘ Had that book reached us, verily there had been knowledge for us therein.” 
Kaub al Wackidi, p. 168}. A similar tradition appears to be referred to by 
Weil (Chalif. i. p. 169, note). But the idea is preposterous, and is simply an 
inventioh to exculpate Ali from the charge of having done homage to Abu 
Bacr tardily. Had he really compiled a Coran of his own, we should have 
had multitudes of traditions about it. Besides, the notion, as already 
observed, is incompatible with his subsequent reception of Othman’s version. 
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said to have made it one of their complaints against Othman that 
he had caused a new edition to be made of the Coran, and had 
committed all the old copies to the flames; but these proceedings 
were objected to simply as unauthorized and sacreligious, No hint 
was dropped of any alteration or omission. Such a supposition, 
palpably absurd at the time, is altogether an after-thought of the 
modern Shias. ) 

We may then safely conclude that Othmin’s recension was, II. Was the 
what it professed to be, a reproduction of Abu Bacr’s edition, Abu Bakr a 

: ° : : faithful cory 
with a more perfect conformity to the Meccan dialect, and possibly of the reve- 

. . : . lations of 

a more uniform arrangement of its parts,—but still a faithful Mahomet? 
reproduction. The most important question yet remains, viz., 
Whether Abu Bacr’s edition was an authentic and complete collection 
of Mahomet’s revelations. The following considerations warrant 
the belief that it was authentic and, in the main, as complete as 
at the time was possible. 

First—We have no reason to doubt that Abu Bacr was a Reasons for 
sincere follower of Mahomet, and an earnest believer in the divine that it was 60. 
origin of the Coran. His faithful attachment to the Prophet's sincerity and 


° ° ye - faith of Abu 
person, conspicuous for the last twenty years of his life, and his Bakr andthe 


simple, consistent, and unambitious deportment as Caliph, seem to oo 
admit no other supposition. Firmly believing the revelations of 
his dear friend to be the revelations of God himself, his natural 
object would be to secure a pure and complete transcript of them. 
A similar argument applies with almost equal force to Omar and 
the other agents in the revision. The great mass of Mussulmans 
_ were undoubtedly sincere, nay fanatical, in their belief. From 
the scribes themselves, employed in the compilation, down to the 
humblest believer who brought his little store of writing on stones 
or palm-leaves, all would be influenced by the same earnest desire : 
to reproduce the very words which their Prophet had declared as 


Ali was moreover deeply versed in the Coran, and his memory (if tradition 
be true) would amply have sufficed to detect, if not to restore, any passage 
that had been tampered with. Ali said of himself, ‘there is not a verse 
in the Coran, of which I do not know the matter, the parties to whom it 
refers, and the place and time of its revelation, whether by night or by day, 
whether in the plains or upon the mountains.” Kdtib al Wackidi, . 168}. 
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his message from the Lord. And a similar guarantee existed 
in the feelings of the people at large, in whose soul no principle 
was more deeply rooted, than an awful reverence for the supposed 
word of God. The Coran itself contains frequent denunciations 
against those who should presume to “ fabricate anything in the 
name of the Lord,” as well as conceal any part of that which he 
had revealed. Such an action, represented as the worst descrip- 
tion of crime, we cannot believe that the first Moslems, in the 
early ardour of their faith and love, ever dared to contemplate.* 


* Vide Curan, Sura vi. a. 21. als ide us phil us elle! US wr? 9 
seg h ell eu ¥ 45) alb PENS ri Lids. —The same sentiment, in 


nearly the same words, is repeated in eleven other places. 

The considerations above detailed seem sufficient to rebut the supposition 
advanced by Dr. Weil (Mohammed, p. 350,) that Abu Bacr might have col- 
luded with Zeid, or some other of the Prophet’s scribes, and made them pro- 
duce at pleasure scraps which Mahomet never gave forth, as portions of the 
Coran. The ony passage brought forward, as favouring this view, is that 
regarding the mortality of Mahomet, quoted (or, as Weil holds, fabricated) 
by Abu Bacr immediately after his death. The people were at the time 
frantic with grief, and refused to believe that their Prophet and their Ruler, 
whom a few hours before they had seen in the mosque apparently conval- 
escent, and upon whom they hung for temporal guidance and for spiritual 
direction, was really dead. They persuaded themselves that he was only in a 
swoon, and would soon again return to consciousness, as from some heavenly 
journey. It was thus that when Abu Bacr sounded in their ears Mahomet’s own 
words, in which (with reference to his perilous position in a field of battle) he 
had announced his mortality, they were bewildered, and “it was as if they had 
not known that this verse had been revealed, until Abu Bacr recited it; and 
the people took it up from him, and forthwith it was in all their mouths.”’ 
Another relates—“ By the Lord! it was so that when I heard Abu Bacr repeat- 
ing this, I was horror-struck, my limbs shook, I fell to the earth, and I knew 
of a certainty that Mahomet was indeed dead.” Katib al Wackidi, p. 155}; 
Hishémi, p. 462. The whole circumstances appear natural and readily expli- 
cable by the highly excited feelings and wild grief of Omar and those who were 
with him. The traditions are throughout consistent with the Coran. Mahomet 
always contemplated death as awaiting him, and spoke of it as such. The tradi- 
tion of his having declared that the choice of both worlds, (z.e. the option of 
death and transfer to paradise, or of continuance in this world,) was offered 
him is a fiction, or a highly-coloured exaggeration. Whatever expectations 
of a miraculous interference and resuscitation Mahomet’s.sudden decease may 
have excited, they were certainly warranted neither by the Coran nor by any 
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Second.—The compilation was made within two years of second.—The 


Mahomet’s death.* We have seen that several of his followers itecsa — 
had the entire revelation (excepting perhaps some obsolete frag- = oe teal 


ments) by heart; that every Moslem treasured it up more or less mory of his 


in his memory ; and that there were official reciters of it, for “°¥°™ 
public worship and tuition, in all countries to which Islam extended. 
These formed an unbroken lnk, a living stereotype, between the 
revelation, fresh from Mahomet’s lips, and the edition of it by 
Zeid. Thus the people were not only sincere and fervent in their 
desire for a faithful copy of the Coran; they were also in posses- 
sion of ample means for realizing their wish, and for testing the 
accuracy and completeness of the volume placed by Abu Bacr in 
their hands. 

Third.—A still greater security would be obtained from the Third.—tt 


must have 


fragmentary transcripts, which existed in Mahomet’s life-time, eoeepondes 


the nu- 


and must have greatly multiplied before the Coran was thrown merous tran- 
scripts in the 


together. These were in the possession, probably, of all who hands of the 
could read. And as we know that the compilation of Abu Bacr 
came into immediate and unquestioned use, it is reasonable to 
conclude that it embraced and corresponded with every extant 
fragment ; and therefore, by common consent, superseded them 
all. We hear of no fragments intentionally omitted by the com- 
pilers, nor of any that differed from the received edition. Had 
any such been discoverable, they would undoubtedly have been 
preserved and noticed in those traditional repositories which 
treasured up the minutest and most trivial acts and sayings attri- 
buted to the Prophet. 

Fourth.—The contents and the arrangement of the Coran Fourth.— 


e e e Th is in- 

speak forcibly for its authenticity. All the fragments that could ternal evi. 
simplicity 
and faithfule 


speech of Mahomet. I entirely dissent from Weil, that there is any suspicion joss of the 
whatever of the verse repeated by Abu Bacr having been fabricated for the compilers. 
occasion. ‘To me such suspicion appears to be gratuitous incredulity. Cnf 
Weil’s Mohammed, pp. 333, 350; his Einleitung, p. 48; and his Gesch. der 
Chalifen, vol. i. pp. 4 & 15. 

*The battle of Yemama, as before mentioned, occurred within a year 
after Mahomet’s death. Abu Bacr’s caliphate lasted little more than two 
years and two months, The compilation was certainly in progress, if not 
completed, between the former date and Abu Bacr’s death. 
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possibly be obtained have evidently, with the most artless simpli 
city, been joined together. The patchwork bears no marks of a 
designing genius or a moulding hand. It clearly testifies to the 
faith and reverence of the compilers, and proves that they dared 
not do more than simply collect the sacred fragments and place 
them in juxta-position. Hence the interminable repetitions; the 
palling reiteration of the same ideas, the same truths, the same 
doctrines; hence the scripture stories and Arab legends, told over 
and over again with little verbal variation; hence the pervading 
want of connection, and the startling chasms between adjacent 
passages. Again, the confessions of Mahomet, and his frailties 
which it was sometimes expedient to represent as having been 
noticed by the Deity, are all with evident faithfulness entered in 
the Coran. Not less undisguised are the frequent verses which 
are contradicted or abrogated by later revelations.* The editor 
plainly contented himself with simply bringing together, and 
copying out in a continuous form with scrupulous accuracy, the 
fragmentary materials within his reach. He neither ventured to 
select from repeated versions of the same incident, nor to reconcile 
differences, nor by the alteration of a single letter to dove-tail 
abrupt transitions of context, nor by tampering with the text to 
soften discreditable appearances. Thus we possess every internal 
guarantee of confidence. 

A recension But it may be objected,—lIf the text of Abu Bacr’s Coran was 

of Abu Bakr’s i : 

edition, why pure and universally received, how came it to be so soon corrupted ; 

require’. and to. require, in consequence of its variations, an extensive 
recension? The traditions do not afford us sufficient light to 
determine decisively the cause of these discrepancies. They may 
have been owing to various readings in the older fragmentary 
transcripts, which remained in the possession of the people; they 
may have originated in the diverse dialects of Arabia, and the 
different modes of pronunciation and orthography; or they may 


* Though the convenient doctrine of abrogation is acknowledged in the 
Coran, yet the Mussulmans endeavour as far as possible to explain away 
such contradictions. Still they are obliged to confess that the Coran con- 
tains no fewer than 225 verses cancelled by later ones. 
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have sprung up naturally, before a strict uniformity in all private 
manuscripts was officially enforced. Itis sufficient for us to know 
that in Othman’s revision recourse was had to the original exem- 
plar of the first compilation, and that we have otherwise every 
guarantee, internal and external, of possessing a text the same as 
that which Mahomet himself gave forth and used.* 


* T have already referred to the Mahometan theory of the seven dialects, as 
possibly founded in part on some explanation given by Mahomet to account 
for two or more varying versions of the same text, both given forth by 
himself as divine. The idea, however, was probably not fully developed or 
worked into a systematic form till after his death, when it was required to 
account for the various readings. 

Variety of readings in the originals might arise from two causes. First.— 
Passages actually distinct and revealed at different times might be so similar 
as to appear really the same with insignificant variations ; and it is possible 
they might thus come to be confounded together, the differences being 
regarded as various readings. This, however, is opposed to the tautological 
character of the present Coran, which renders it likely that such passages 
were always inserted as separate and distinct revelations, without any 
attempt at collation or combination with one passages which they might 
closely resemble. 

Second,——Different transcripts of one and the same 3 passage might have 
variations of reading. It is possible that such transcripts might be each 
copied in extenso in Zeid’s compilation as separate passages, and that 
hence may arise some part of the repetitions of the Coran. But from the 
care with which the times and occasions of the several revelations are said to 
have been noted and remembered, it seems more likely that such passages 
were inserted but once. How, then, were the various readings in the differ- 
ent transcripts of the same passage treated? Some, leaning on the dogma of 
the “ seven dialects,” suppose that they were all exhibited in Zeid’s first 
collection, But this is very improbable. Zeid evidently made one version 
out of the whole. The various readings would thus remain with the posses- 
sors of the original transcripts. 

We have then the following sources from which various readings may 
have crept into the subsequent copies of Abu Bacr’s version. I. The varia- 
tions in the private transcripts just referred to might have been gradually 
transferred to such copies. II. Differences, in the mode of repetition from 
memory, and peculiarities of dialect, might have been similarly transferred ; 
or III, The manuscripts not heing checked, as was afterwards done by Oth- 
man’s standard copy, would naturally soon begin to differ. 

Variations, once introduced into what was regarded as the Word of God, 
acquired _an authority, which could only be superseded by a general revision 
such as Othmian’s, and by the authoritative decision of the Successor and 
Representative of the Prophet of the Lord. 


The Coran 
may not con- 
tain some 
passages 


once revealed 


but subse- 
quently can- 
celled or 
altered; 
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While, however, it is maintained that we now have the Coran 
as tt was left by Mahomet, there is no ground for asserting that 
passages, once given forth as inspired, may not at some subsequent 
period have been changed or withdrawn by the Prophet himself. 
On the contrary, repeated examples of such withdrawal are 
noticed in the traditions; and alterations (although no express 
instances are given) seem to be clearly implied in the following 
early traditions :— 

Omar praised Obey ibn Kab, and said that he was the most 
perfect repeater of the Coran. ‘‘ We, indeed,” he added, “ are in 
the habit of omitting some portions included by Obey in his 
recitation. For Obey is wont to affirm,—"T heard the Prophet 
saying so, and I omit not a single word entered in the Coran by the 
Prophet :’ whereas the fact is that parts of the book were revealed 
in the absence of Obey,” (which cancel or alter some of the verses 
which he repeats.)* 

Again,—lIbn Abbas stated that he preferred the reading of 
Abdallah ibn Masid;—“ for Mahomet used to have 'the Coran 
repeated to him (by Gabriel) once every Ramazin; and in the 
year of his death it was twice repeated, and Abdallah was present 
(on both occasions) AND WITNESSED WHAT WAS REPEALED THEREOF, 
AND WHAT WAS CHANGED.” 

The Coran itself recognizes the withdrawal of certain passages, 
after they had been given forth as a part of the Revelation ;— 
‘“‘ Whatever verses we cancel, or cause thee to forget, we give thee 
better in their stead, or the like thereof.” 

Any passages which Mahomet, thus finding to be inconvenient, 
or otherwise inexpedient for publication, altered or withdrew from 
the original transcripts before they went into circulation, will, of 
course, not be found in our present Coran. But this does not in 
any measure affect the value of the Coran as an exponent of 
Mahomet’s opinions, or rather of the opinions he finally professed 
to hold; since what we now have, though possibly corrected and 
modified by himself, is still his own.§ 

* Katib al Wackidt, p. 169. ¢ bid, p. 1693. t Sura IT. v. 100. 


§ The following are, I believe, the only instances-of withdrawal or omission 
referred to in the traditions :-— 
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It is, moreover, not impossible that verses which had been Nor some ob- 
allowed to fall into abeyance and become obsolete, or the sup- precls oe 
pression of which Mahomet may himself have desired, were re oe 
sought out by the blind zeal of his followers and, with pious 


¢ 


First.—Upon the slaughter of the seventy Moslems at Bir Maina, Mahomet 
pretended to have received a message from them through the Deity, which 
is given by different traditionists (with slight variations) as follows:— 
xsdc Uns,» Ue 253 Lay Lind UI Lc Leegi Ich —“con- 
vey to our people this intelligence regarding us, that we have met our Lord, 
and that He is well pleased with us, and we are well pleased with Him.” 
Katib al Wackidi, pp. 108} and 280}; Tabart, p. 415. After this had been 
repeated by all the believers for some time as a verse of the Coran, it was can- 
celled and withdrawn. No adequate reason is recognizable for this cancelment. 
That supposed by Weil, viz., that the message is from the slain Moslems 
and not like the rest of the Coran, from God himself, is hardly sufficient, 
because in other places also the formula of the divine message has to be 
supplied. Here the insertion of some such expression as—“ Say, thus saith 
thy Lord,—thy companions say unto me, convey to our people,” &c., would 
reduce the passage to the Mahometan rule of coming from the mouth of God 
himself. 

Second.—Omar is said thus to have addressed his subjects at Medina:— 
“Take heed, ye people, that ye abandon not the verse which commands 
stoning for adultery; and if any one say, we do not find two punishments (2.e. 
one for adultery and another for fornication) in the book of the Lord, I reply 
that verily I have seen the Prophet of the Lord executing the punishment of 
stoning for adultery, and we have put in force the same after him. And, by 
the Lord! if it were not that men would say “ Omar hath introduced something 
new into the Coran,” I would have inserted the same in the Coran, for truly I 


have read the verso—im CN)| Ledger ld Lu; t.5{ duis , eM 


‘* The married man and the married woman when they commit adultery stone them 
both without doubt.” Katib al Wackidi, p. 2451; Weil's Mohammed, p. 351. 
That this command should have been omitted, after being once entered in 
the Coran, appears strangely unaccountable when we remember its great 
importance as a civil rule, and the prominent part it occupied in the contro- 
versy with the Jews, who were accused of hiding the similar command 
alleged to be in the Old Testament. There must, however, be some founda- 
tion for Omar's speech, because stoning is still by Mahometan law the 
punishment for adultery, and the only authority for the practice is the with- 
drawn verse. 

Third.—A tradition is quoted by Maracci (ii. p. 42), to the effect that a 
verse about a valley of gold has been omitted from Sura x. at v. 26, but the 
authority seems doubtful. 

e 


CONCLUSION. 
The Coran is 
an authentic 
record of 
Mahomet’s 
revelations. 
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veneration for everything believed to be the word of God, entered 
in Zeid’s collection. On the other hand, many early passages of 
ephemeral interest may, without any design on the part of 
Mahomet, have entirely disappeared in the lapse of time; and no 
trace being left, they must necessarily have been omitted from the 
compilation. But both of these are hypothetical positions, unsup- 
ported by actual evidence or tradition. * 

The conclusion, which we may now with confidence draw, is 
that the editions both of Abu Bacr and’of Othman were, not only 
faithful, but complete as far as the materials went; and that what- 
ever omissions there may have been, they were not on the part of 
the compilers intentional. The real drawback to the inestimable 


Fourth.—I have already noticed the tale by Abdallah ibn Masid, of h's 
discovering that a verse had disappeared during the night from his leaves, it 
having been cancelled from heaven. Vide above, p. iv. 


There is a fifth passage regarding the goddesses of Mecca, which Mahomet 
is said to have repeated at the suggestion of Satan as a verse of the Coran, 
and which is held to have been expunged under divine direction by Mahomet 
himself. Katib al Wackidi, p. 39; Tabari, p. 140; Note by Dr. Sprenger, 
p. 128; Aszatic Journal, No. xii. See also below in Chapter v. But 
according to Moslem ideas, these words never formed an actual portion of 
the Revelation. | 


The Mahometans divide the abrogated passages into three classes: 
I. Where the writing is cancelled and removed, but the purport or command 
remains, as in the first and second instances given above. II. Where the 
command is cancelled, but the writing or passage itself remains, as in the ab- 
rogated verses regarding Jerusalem being the Kiblah, &c. III. Where the 
writing and purport are both cancelled, as in the third and fourth instances, 
quoted in this note. See Maracci, ii. p. 42. 

*The possibility of unintentional omissions from the Coran before its 
fragments were collected into one volume, is admitted in the very reason 
urged by Omar for its collection;—he feared, if there was farther slaughter 
among those who had it by heart, that much might be lost from the Coran, 
Mishcat, i. 525. There is also a tradition from Zeid himself that the last 
verse of Sura ix. (or, as others say, a section of Sura xxiii.) was found 
with Khuzeima, after all the rest of the Coran had been collected. The tra- 
dition, however, is suspicious. It seems improbable that any portion of 
either of those Suras should have been so imperfectly preserved, seeing that 
both are Medina ones, and the former, (Sura ix.) the very Jast revealed. 
Possibly the recovered verse had been revealed so lately, that sufficient time 
had not elapsed for copies to get abroad. 
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value of the Coran, as a contemporary and authentic record of 
Mahomet’s character and actions, is the want of arrangement and 
connection which pervades it; so that, in inquiring into the mean- 

ing and force of a passage, no infallible dependence can be placed 

upon the adjacent sentences as being the true context. But 

bating this serious defect, we may upon the strongest presumption 

affirm that every verse in the Coran is the genuine and unaltered 
composition of Mahomet himself, and conclude with at least a : 
close approximation to the verdict of Von Hammer—That we 

hold the Coran to be as surely Mahomet’s word, as the Mahometans 

hold it to be the word of God.* 

The importance of this deduction can hardly be over-estimated. Importance 


: . . of the Coran 
The Coran becomes the ground-work and the test of all inquiries as furnishing 
: ay contempo- 
into the origin of Islam and the character of its founder. Here rary evidence 
: . of Mahomet’s 
we have a store-house of Mahomet’s own words recorded during his own words 


life, extending over the whole course of his public career, and ter. : 
illustrating his religious views, his public acts, and his domestic 
character. By this standard of his own making we may safely 
judge his life and actions, for it must represent either what he 
actually thought, or that which he desired to appear as thinking. 
And so true a mirror is the Coran of Mahomet’s character, that 


the saying became proverbial among the early Moslems, ag) 


(| ll— His character is the Coran.t ‘‘ Tell me,”-—was the curious 
inquiry often put to Ayesha, as well as to Mahomet’s other 
widows, “tell me something about the Prophet’s disposition.” — 


*“ Der Koran eben so sicher fur Mohammeds Wort, als den Moslimen 
fiir das Gottes gilt.” Weil, though dissenting from this opinion, allows 
“that no important alterations, additions, or omissions have been made:” 
—‘so glauben wir auch nicht an bedeutende Verinderungen, Zusitze oder 
Auslassungen.” Mohammed, p, 352; But Cnf. Pref. p. xv. 

So Dr. Sprenger: “Though the Coran may not be free from interpolations, 
yet there seems to be no reason for doubting its authenticity.” Life of 
Mohammed, p. 63. ° 

Even on this ground, the Coran would still form the grand basis of 
Mahomet’s biography. : 4 

+ Katib al Wackidi, p. 70}. This tradition is repeated by the Katib al 
Wackidi from different authorities, many times, and in the same words, It 
would appear to have become proverbial. 
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“Thou hast the Coran,” replied Ayesha, “ art thou not an 
Arab, and readest the Arabic tongue?”—“ Yea, verily.”——“ Then,” 
answered she, “why takest thou the trouble to inquire of me? 
For the Prophet's disposition is no other than the Coran.” Of 
Mahomet’s biography the Coran indeed is the key-stone. 


Teapition, Having gained this firm position, we proceed to inquire into 
terialof the credibility and authbrity of the other source of early Maho- 
oslem 

history, | metan history, viz., TrapiTi0oN. This must always form the chief 
material for the biography of the Prophet. It may be possible 
to establish from the Coran the salient events of his life, but 
tradition alone enables us to determine their relative position, 
and to weave them together with the tissue of intermediate 
affairs. 

described. Mahometan tradition consists of the sayings of the friends and 
followers of the Prophet, handed down by a real or supposed chain 
of narrators to the period when they were collected, recorded, and 
classified. The process of transmission was for the most part 
oral. It may be sketched as follows. 

The habitsof After the death ‘of Mahomet, the main employment of his 

ethe early : 

Moslems followers was arms. The pursuit of pleasure, and the formal 

favoured se . : ° 

growth of round of religious observances, filled up the interstices of active 

life, but afforded scanty exercise for the higher faculties of 

the mind. The tedium of long and irksome marches, and the 
lazy intervals from one campaign to another, fell listlessly upon 
a simple and semi-barbarous race. These intervals were occupied, 
and that tedium beguiled, chiefly by calling up the past in 
familiar conversation or more formal discourse. On what topic, 
then, would the early Moslems more enthusiastically descant than 
on the acts and sayings of that wonderful man who had called 
them into existence as a conquering nation, and had placed in 
their hands “the keys both of this World and of Paradise?” 

which in the Thus . the converse of Mahomet's followers would be much 

invested Ma- about him. The majesty of his character gained greatness by 

supernatural Contemplation; and, as time removed him farther and farther from 

Rees them, the lineaments of the mysterious mortal who was wont to 


hold familiar intercourse with the messengers of heaven, rose in 
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dimmer, but in more gigantic proportions. The mind was 
unconsciously led on to think of him as endowed with supernatural 
power, and ever surrounded by supernatural agency. Here was 
the material out of which Tradition grew luxuriantly. Whenever 
there was at hand no standard of fact whereby these recitals 
might be tested, the Memory was aided by the unchecked efforts 
of the Imagination; and as days rolled on the latter element 
gained complete ascendancy. 

Such is the result which the lapse of time would naturally Superstitious 
have upon the minds and the narratives of the As-hdb or ‘‘ Com-- with which 
PANIONS” Of Mahomet,—more especially of those who were young tions of the 
when he died. And then another race sprang up who had never seen — 
the Prophet, who looked up to his contemporaries with a super- Bis succeed: 
stitious reverence, and who listened to their stories of him as to rede aaa 
the tidings of a messenger from the other world. “Is it possible, 
father of Abdallah! that thou hast been with Mahomet?” was 
the question addressed by a pious Moslem to Hodzeifa, in the 
mosque of Kufai; ‘“ didst thou really see the Prophet, and wert 
thou on familiar terms with him ?”—“ Son of my uncle! it is 
indeed as thou sayest.”—‘ And how wert thou wont to behave 
towards the Prophet?”—“ Verily, we used to labour hard to please 
him.”——“ Well, by the Lord!” exclaimed the ardent listener, ‘“‘ had 
I been but alive in his time, I would not have allowed him to put his 
blessed foot upon the earth, but would have borne him on my shoul- 
ders wherever he listed."*——-Upon another occasion, the youthful 
Obeida. listened to a Companion who was reciting before an assem- 
bly how the Prophet’s head was shaved at the Pilgrimage, and the 
hair distributed amongst his followers; the eyes of the young man 
glistened as the speaker proceeded, and he interrupted him with 
the impatient exclamation,—" Would that I had even a single one 
of those blessed hairs! I would cherish it for ever, and prize it 
beyond all the gold and silver in the world.” Such were the 
natural feelings of fond devotion with which the Prophet came to 


be regarded by the followers of the ‘“‘ Companions.’ 


* Hisham, p. 295. 
+ Katib al Wackidi, p. 279. 
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The Success- .As the tale of the Companions was thus taken up by their 
ors belong to 


the latter. followers, distance began to invest it with an increasing charm, 
first century. While the products of a living faith and warm imagination were 
being fast debased by superstitious credulity. This second géne- 
ration are termed in the language of the patriotic lore of Arabia, 
Tdbitin, or Successors. Here and there a Companion survived 
till near the end of the first century; but, for all practical pur- 
poses, they had passed off the stage before the commencement of 
its last quarter. Their first Successors, who were in some measure 
also their contemporaries, flourished in the latter half of the same 
century, though some of the oldest may have survived for a time 
in the second.* 
Meanwhile a new cause was at work, which gave to the tales of 
Mahomet’s companions a fresh and an adventitious importance. 
The wants of ‘The Arabs, a simple and unsophisticated race, found in the 


the expand- 


ing empire Coran ample provisions for the regulation of all their affairs, 
required an 


enlargement religious, social, and political. But the aspect of Islam soon under- 
of the ad- 


ministrative Went a mighty change. Scarcely was the Prophet dead when his 
Goran, followers issued forth from their barren peninsula, armed with the 
warrant of the Coran to impose the faith of Mahomet upon all the 
nations of the earth. Within a century they had, as a first step to 
this universal subjugation, conquered every land that intervened 
between the banks of the Oxus and the farthest shores of Northern 


Africa and of Spain; and had enrolled the great majority of their 


* Sprenger gives the names of the companions of the Prophet who sur- 
vived the latest. He mentions the last six, who died between the years 
A.H. 86 and 100. Among these is the famous traditionist, Anas ibn Malik. 
Mohammed, p. 67, note 3. | | 

But those who lived to that advanced period must either have been very 
young when they knew Mahomet, or have by this time become decrepit and 
superannuated. In the former case, their evidence as the contemporaries of 
the Prophet is of little value; in the latter, their prime as narrators must 
have passed away. Hence, for practical purposes, we would limit generally 
the age of the Companions to the first half or three-quarters of the seventh 
century. Thus, supposing a Companion to have reached his sixty-fifth year 
in A.D. 675, he would have been only twenty-two years of age at the 
Prophet’s death, and but twelve years of age at the time of the flight. A 
possible margin of ten or twelve additional years may be left for cases of 
great age and unusual strength of memory. 
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peoples under the standard of the Coran. This vast empire differed 
widely indeed from the Arabia of Mahomet’s time ; and that which 
well sufficed for the patriarchal simplicity and limited social system 
of the early Arabs, became utterly inadequate for the hourly multi- 
plying wants of their descendants. Crowded cities, like Fostat, 
Kufa, and Damascus, required an elaborate compilation of laws for 
the guidance of their courts of justice: new political relations 
demanded a system of international equity: the speculations of a 
people before whom literature was preparing to throw open her 
arena, and the controversies of eager factions upon nice points of 
Mahometan faith, were impatient of the narrow limits which con- 
fined them :—all called loudly for the enlargement of the scanty and 
naked dogmas of the Coran, and for the development of its defec- 
tive code of ethics. 

And yet it was the cardinal principle of early Islam, that the See 
standard of Law, of Theology, and of Politics, was the Coran and ne sole 
the Coran alone. By it Mahomet himself ruled; to it in his hagas 
teaching he always referred; from it he avoid. to derive his 
opinions, and upon it to ground his decisions. If he, the Messen- 
ger of the Lord, and the Founder of the faith, was thus bound by 
the Coran, much more were the Caliphs, his uninspired substitutes. 

New and unforeseen circumstances were continually arising, for 
which the Coran contained no provision. It no longer sufficed for 
its original object. How then were its deficiencies to be supplied? 

The difficulty was resolved by adopting the Custom or “SunnatT” The ete 
of Mahomet, that is, his sayings and his practice, as a supplement ples ya 
to the Coran. The recitals regarding the life of the Prophet now cringe and : 
acquired an unlooked-for value. He had never held himself to Mahomet, 
be infallible, except when directly inspired of God; but this new 
doctrine assumed that a heavenly and unerring guidance pervaded 
every word and action of his prophetic life. Tradition was thus 
invested with the force of law, and with some of the authority of 
inspiration. It was in great measure owing to the rise of this 
theory, that, during the first century of Islam, the cumbrous 
recitals of tradition so far outstripped the dimensions of reality. 

The prerogative now claimed for Tradition stimulated the growth 
of fabricated evidence, and led to the preservation of every kind 


thereby to 
the fabrica- 
tion and 
propagation 


of Tradition : 


the Col- 
lectors. 


General col- 
lections of 
biographical 
tradition. 


Tradition 
not recorded 
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of story, spurious or real, touching the Prophet. Before the 
close of the century it had imparted an almost incredible impulse 
to the search for traditions, and had in fact given birth to the 
new profession of Collectors. Men devoted their lives to the busi- 
ness. They travelled from city to city, and from tribe to tribe, 
over the whole Mahometan world; sought out by personal inquiry 
every vestige of Mahomet’s biography yet lingering among the 
Companions, the Successors, and their descendants; and committed 
to writing the tales and reminiscences with which they used to 
edify their wondering and admiring auditors. 

The work, however, too closely affected the public interests, 
and the political aspect of the empire, to be left entirely to private 
and individual zeal. About a hundred years after Mahomet, the 
Caliph Omar II. issued circular orders for the formal collection of 
all extant traditions.* The task thus begun continued to be 
vigorously prosecuted, but we possess no authentic remains of any 
compilation of an earlier date than the middle or end of the second 
century. Then, indeed, ample materials had been amassed, and 
they have been handed down to us both in the shape of Buzo- 
graphies and of general Collections, which bear upon every imagin- 
able point of Mahomet’s character, and detail the minutest inci- 
dents of his life. 

It thus appears that the traditions we now possess remained 


till the latter generally in an unrecorded form for at least the greater part of a 


part of the 
1st century. 


century. It is not indeed denied that some of Mahomet’s sayings 
may possibly have been noted down in writing during his hfe- 
time, and from that source copied and propagated afterwards. 
We say possibly, for the evidence in favour of any such record is 
meagre, suspicious, and contradictory. The few and uncertain 
statements of this nature may have owed their origin to the autho- 
rity which a habit of the kind would impart to the name of a 
Companion, supposed to have practised it. All the original 
references which I have been able to trace bearing upon this 


* He committed to Abu Bacr ibn Muhammad the task of compiling all 
the traditions he could meet with. This traditionist died A.H. 120, aged 84. 
Sprenger’s Mohammed, p. 67. 
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question have been thrown together in the subjoined note.* It is 
hardly possible that, if the custom had prevailed of writing down 
Mahomet’s sayings during his life, we should not have had fre- 
quent intimation of the fact, with notices of the writers, and 
special references to the nature, contents, and peculiar authority of 


*From certain early traditions it may be concluded that it was not 
customary, before the time of the Caliph Omar II (A.H. 100), to reduce to 
writing the current traditions. “Omar II, sonof Abd al Aziz, wrote to Abu 
Bacr ibn Muhammad thus;—‘ Look out (at Medina), for whatever traditions 
there are of Mahomet, or of the by-gone Sunnat, or for any traditions of 
Amarah daughter of Abd al Rahman, and commit them to writing, for verily 
I fear the obliteration of knowledge (tradition) and the departure (death) of 
the people possessing it.” Katth al Wackidi, p. 178. 

Again—“ Salih ibn Keisan related as follows:—Zohri (died A.H. 124) 
and I joined each other and sought after knowledge (traditions); and we 
spake one to another saying—‘Let us write down the Sunnat’—(traditions 
regarding Mahomet;) so we recorded the traditions which came down from 
the Prophet. Then said Zohri—‘Let us now record that also which doth 
emanate from the Companions of the Prophet, for it too is Sunnat’ I 
replied, ‘it is not Sunnat:’ and I recorded none of it. So he wrote (the 
latter,) but I did not; and thus he obtained his object, but I lost the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining this knowledge.” b¢d. p. 178}. 

And again, the secretary of Wackidi relates the following speech by 
Zohri:—‘ I used to be greatly averse to writing down knowledge (traditions) 
until these rulers (the Caliphs, &c.) forced me to do so. Then I saw it (to 
be right) that none of the Moslems should be hindered from it” (¢.e. from 
readily acquiring traditional knowledge in a recorded form.)— 


Wis Lal Sy ale Last de alll GUS a, US Jb 
errand! uy? de | behie ¥ B) Ibidem. 


This important tradition seems to be decisive against the previous practice, 
at any rate as a general one, of recording traditions. The other authorities 
I have met with on the point are very weak. They are as follows: — 

Marwan (when Governor of Medina, in Muavia’s reign) secreted scribes 
behind a curtain; then he called Zeid ibn Thabit, (one of Mahomet’s Com- 
panions, and the collector of the Coran,) and began to question him, the men 
meanwhile writing his answers down. But Zeid turning round saw them 
writing and called out, “ Treachery, Marwan! My words are those of my 
own opinion only” (i.e. not authoritative tradition.) Jbrd. p. 173. 

Again:—Abdallah ibn Amr asked permission of Mahomet, to take down 
in writing what he heard from him, and Mahomet gave him permission. So 
he wrote it down, and he used to call that book Al Sddica (“The True.”) 
Mujahid (born A.H. 11, died A.H. 100) says he saw a book Abdallah 


f 
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their records. But no such references or quotations are anywhere 
to be found. It cannot be objected that the Arabs trusted so im- 
plicitly to their memory that they regarded oral to be as authori- 


had, and he asked him regarding it, and he replied, “This is Al Sédica; 
therein is what I heard from the Prophet; there is not in it between him and 
me any one” (i.e. its contents are derived immediately from him.) Jbid. p. 175}. 

Again :—‘ Omar (the successor of Abu Bacr) intended to write down the 
Sunnat, and prayed to the Lord regarding it for a month: when at last he 
was ready to commence the work, he desisted, saying——‘ I remember a people 
who recorded a writing similar thereunto, and then followed after it, leaving 
the Book of the Lord.’” Jbid. p. 235}. 

Dr. Sprenger has carefully collected several traditions, both for and against 
the opinion that Mahomet’s sayings were recorded during his life-time. At 
p. 67 of his Life of Mohammed, notes 1 and 2, will be found a few traditions 
in which the above-mentioned Abdallah, and one or two others, are said to 
have written down such memoranda. On the other hand, at p. 64, note 1, 
are transcribed three or four traditions to the effect that Mahomet forbad his 
followers to record any of his sayings, and stopped them when they had 
begun to do so, “lest they should fall into the confusion of the Jews and the 
Christians.” Both sets of traditions seem to be equally balanced, and for 
reasons given in the text I would reject both as untrustworthy. See also some 
traditions in Dr. Sprenger’s note on Zohri; Asiatic Journal for 1851, p. 396. 


The phrase \j j acs | or Lids “such a one informed me ”—-the 


technical link in the traditional chain—does not necessarily imply that the 
traditional matter was conveyed orally and not inarecorded form. With the 
later traditionists it certainly came to be applied likewise to relations already 
preserved in writing by the party on whose authority they are delivered, 
This is very clearly shewn by Dr. Sprenger, in his notice of Tabari; Asiatic 
Journal, No. ccxii, p. 1090. Tabari constantly introduces traditions, with 
this formula, from Ibn Ishic and Wackidi; and on turning to these authors, 
we find the same matter word for word, as quoted by Tabari. The fair 
conclusion is that it may be the same with some of the authorities earlier 
than Ibn Ishac; and we shall see reason below for believing that it was so in 
the case of Orwa and Zobri. 

After the above was in type, I have been favoured by Dr. Sprenger with 
his Second Notice on A. von Kremer’s Wackidi, in the Cal. As. Journal for 
1856. The subject of the earliest biographers of Mahomet, and their autho- 
rities, is there discussed with his usual learning and research. He estab- 
lishes it as at least highly probable that Orwa (born A.H. 23, died 94) wrote 
a biography of the Prophet; “ but unfortunately the prejudice that it was 
not proper to have any other book than the Coran induced him to efface all 
his traditions.” No farther light is thrown on the recording of events, or 
traditions, contemporaneously with Mahomet, or shortly after his death; and 
that is the point on which the argument in the text turns. 
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tative as recorded narratives, and therefore would take no note of 
the latter; for we see that Omar. was afraid lest even the Coran, 
believed by him to be divine and itself the subject of heavenly 
care, should become defective if left to the memory of man. Just 
as little weight, on the other hand, should be allowed to the tradi- 
tion that Mahomet prohibited his followers from noting down his 
words; though it is not easy to see how that tradition could have 
gained currency at all, had it been the regular and constant prac- 
tice of any persons to record his sayings. The truth appears to be 
that there was in reality no such practice; and that the story of 
the prohibition, though spurious, embodies the after-thought of 
serious Mahometans as to what Mahomet would have said, had he 
foreseen the loose and fabricated stories that sprang up, and the 
real danger his people would fall into of allowing Tradition to 
supersede the Coran. The evils of Tradition were, in truth, as 
little thought of as its value was perceived, till many years after 
Mahomet’s death. 

But even were we to admit all that has been advanced, it would Even ig 
prove no more than that some of the Companions used to keep remioraie 
memoranda of the Prophet's sayings.- Now, unless it be possible Mehomes 
to connect such memoranda with extant Tradition, the concession tee hewn 


ee can be con- 
would be useless. But it is not, as far as I know, demonstrable of nected with 


any single tradition or class of traditions now in existence, that dJonenow 
they were copied from such memoranda, or have been derived in &=tant. 
any way from them. To prove, therefore, that some traditions 
were at first recorded, will not help us to a knowledge of whether 

any of these still exist, or to a discrimination of them from 
others resting on a purely oral basis. The very most that could 

be urged from the premises is, that our present collections may 
contain some traditions founded upon a recorded original, and 
handed down in writing; but we are unable to single out any 
individual tradition and make such affirmation regarding it. The 
entire mass of extant tradition rests in this respect on the same 
uncertain ground, and the uncertainty of any one portion (apart 

from internal evidence of probability) attaches equally to the 
‘whole. We cannot with confidence, or even with the least show 

of likelihood, affirm of any tradition that it was recorded till 


nearly the end of the first century of the Hegira. 


Mahometan 
tradition 
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We see, then, how entirely Tradition, as now possessed by 


being at first us, rests its authority on the memory of those who handed it 


purely oral 
is not only 
uncertain, 
bat affected 
by bias and 
prejudice. 


For estima- 
ting these 
influences, 
historical 
review 
necessary. 


During the 
two first 
Caliphates, 
faction un- 
known. 


A.H. 23--35. 


Effect on tra- 


dition of the 
divisions 


down; and how dependent therefore it must have been upon their 
convictions and their prejudices. For, in addition to the common 
frailty of human recollection which renders traditional evidence 
notoriously infirm, and to the errors or exaggerations which 
always distort a narrative transmitted orally through many wit- 
nesses, there exist throughout Mahometan Tradition abundant 
indications of actual fabrication; and there may everywhere be 
traced the indirect but not less powerful and dangerous influence 
of a silently working bias, which insensibly gave its colour and its 
shape to all the stories of their Prophet treasured up in the 
memories of the believers. 

To form an adequate conception of the value and defects of 
Tradition, it is absolutely necessary that the nature and extent of 
this influence should be thoroughly understood; and it is there- 
fore essential that the reader should possess an outline of the 
political aspect of the empire from the death of Mahomet to the 
period at which our written authorities commence. Such an 
outline I will now endeavour briefly to trace. 

Mahomet survived for ten years the era of his Hegira or emi- 
gration from Mecca to Medina. The caliphates of Abu Bakr and 
of Omar occupied the thirteen succeeding years, during which the 
new-born empire, animated by the one ruling passion of enforcing 
an universal submission to Islam, was still unbroken by division. 
The distorting medium of Faction had not yet interposed betwixt 
us and Mahomet. The chief tendency to be dreaded in the Tradi- 
tion transmitted through this period, or originating in it, 1s one 
which was then perhaps even stronger and more busy than in the 
approaching days of civil broil, namely, the disposition to exalt the 
character of Mahomet, and to endow it with superhuman attributes. 

The weak and vacillating reign of Othman nourished or gave 
birth to the discontent and conspiracy of Ali and his party, who, 


following the by the murder of the aged prince, caused a fatal rent in the unity 


murder of 
Othman ;— 
not un- 
favourable. 


of the empire, and left it a prey to the contending factions of the 
new competitors for the caliphate. The immediate effect of this 
disunion was not unfavourable to the historical value of Tradition. 
For although each party would be tempted to colour their recol- 
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lections by their own factious bias, they would still be conscious 
that a hostile criticism was opposed to them. And, while as yet 
there were alive on either side eye-witnesses of the Prophet's 
actions, both would be cautious in advancing what might be 
liable to dispute, and eager to denounce and expose every false 
statement of their opponents.* 
The caliphate of Ali, after a troubled and doubtful existence of a.H. 35-40. 


four-and-a-half years, was terminated by assassination, and the ates othe. 
opposing faction of -the Ommeyads then gained undisputed ot lee 
supremacy. During the protracted sovereignty of this Dynasty, the ; pathfhl: 


ness of tra- 


that is for nearly one hundred years, the influence of the ruling gition. 
power directly opposed the superstitious dogmas of the adherents 
of Mahomet’s more immediate family. The authority of a line 
which derived its descent from Abf Sofian, long the grand oppo- 
nent of the Prophet, may naturally have softened the asperity 
of Tradition regarding the conduct of their progenitor, while it 
aided with perhaps the loudest note in swelling the chorus of 
glory to Mahomet. But it would be tempted to none of the 
distorting fabrications of those whose object was to make outa 
divine right of succession in favour of the uncle or the descendants 
of the Founder of Islam; and who, for that end, invested them with 
virtues, and attributed to them actions, which never had existence. 
Such in the process of time were the motives, and such was the 
practice, of the partizans of the houses of Ali and Abbas, the son- 
in-law and the uncle of Mahomet. In the early part, however, of 
the Ommeyad succession, these insidious tendencies had but little 
room for play. The fiction of divine right, even had it been 


* The following tradition seems to illustrate this position: — 

Othman (when Caliph) commanded, saying :—“‘ It is not permitted to any 
one to relate a tradition as from the Prophet, which he hath not already 
heard in the time of Abu Bacr or Omar. And verily nothing hinders me 
from repeating traditions of the Prophet’s sayings, (although I be one of those 
endowed with the most retentive memory amongst all his Companions, ) but 
that I have heard him say, Whoever shall repeat of me that which I have not 
said, his resting-place shall be in Hell.” Katib al Wackidi, p. 168}. 

This tradition, if well founded, gives pretty clear intimation that even 
before Othman’s murder, fabricated traditions were propagated by his oppo- 
nents to shake his authority, and that the unfortunate Caliph endeavoured to 
check the practice, by forbidding: the repetition of any fresh recitals which 
had not already been made known in the caliphates of his two predecessors. 
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thought of, contradicted too directly the knowledge and convic- 
tions of the early Moslems to have met with any support. The 
unqualified opposition of a large section of Mahomet’s most inti- 
mate friends to Ali himself shows how little ground there then 
was for regarding him as the peculiar favourite of heaven. The 
Kh§rijites, or sectarians of the theocratic principle and the 
extreme opponents of the Ommeyads, went the length of con- 
demning and rejecting Ali for the scandalous crime of parleying 
with Muavia* and submiting his claims. to arbitration. It is 
hence evident that the extravagant pretensions of the Alyites and 
Abbissides were not entertained, or even dreamt of, in the early 
part of the Ommeyad caliphate. 

Tue TyPS . During this century the main fabric of Tradition grew up, and 

period never assumed permanent shape. Towards its close, the extant tradi- 

after materi- .. : ° 

ally altered. tions began to be systematically sought out, and publicly put 
upon record. The type then moulded could not but be maintained, 
in its chief features at least, ever after. Subsequent sectaries 
might strive to re-cast it; their efforts could secure but a very 
partial success, because the only standard they possessed was 
formed under the influence of the Ommeyad princes. In the tra- 
ditional impress of this period, although the features of Mahomet 
himself were magnified into majestic and supernatural dimen- 
sions yet the character of his friends and followers, and the general 
events of early Islam, were undoubtedly preserved with tolerable 
accuracy, and thus a broad basis of historical truth has been 
maintained. 

Alyite and But in the latter part of the period now before us, an under- 

Sapa current of great volume and intensity commenced to flow. The 

sant tte’ adherents of the house of Ali, beaten in the field and in all their 

inemved rebellious attempts to dethrone the Ommeyads, were driven to 
other expedients; and the key-stone of their new machinations 
was the divine right of the family of the Prophet to both temporal 
and spiritual rule. They established secret associations, and sent 
forth emissaries in every direction, to decry the Ommeyads as 
godless usurpers, and to canvass for the Alyite pretender of the 
day. These claims were ever and anon strengthened by the 


* The first of the Ommeyad line. 
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mysterious report that the divine Imam of Ali’s race was about to 
step forth from his hidden recess, and stand confessed the Con- 
queror of the world. Such attempts, however, issued in no more 
permanent results than a succession of rebellions, massacres, and 
fruitless civil wars, until another party leagued themselves in 
the struggle. These were the Abbissides, who desired to raise 
to the throne some descendant of the Prophet’s uncle, Abbas. 
They combined with the Alyites in denouncing as usurpers the. 
present dynasty, which, though sprung from the Coreish, was 
but distantly related to Mahomet. By their united endeavours 
they at length succeeded in supplanting the Ommeyads; when the 
Alyites found themselves over-reached, and an Abbiasside Caliph 
was raised to the throne. 

It is not difficult to perceive how much Tradition must have and for that 

object fabri- 

been affected by these unwearied conspirators. Perverted tradition cate and 
was, in fact, the chief instrument employed to accomplish their tradition. 
ends. By it they blackened the memory of the forefathers of the 
Ommeyads, and exalted the progenitors of the Abbassides. By 

it they were enabled almost to deify Ali, and to assert their prin- 

ciple that the right of empire vested solely in the near relatives of 

the Prophet, and in their descendants. For these ends no device 

was spared. The Coran was misinterpreted, and tradition falsely 
colored, distorted, and fabricated. Their operations were con- 
cealed; studiously avoiding the eye of any one likely to oppose 

them, they canvassed in the dark. Thus they were safe from 
criticism ; and the stories and glosses of their traditional schools 
unobtrusively acquired the character of prescriptive evidence. 

In the 136th year of the Hegira, the Abbassides were installed Accession of 
in the imperial caliphate; and the factious teaching, which had ides ss : 
hitherto flourished only in the distant satrapies of Persia or, when“ 
it ventured near the throne, lurked in the purlieus of crowded 
cities, now stalked forth with the prestige of sovereignty. The 
Ommeyads, regarded as the mortal foes of the new dynasty, were 
persecuted even to extirpation, and their names and descent over- 


whelmed with obloquy.* 


* Weil’s Gesch. der Chaltfen, vol. ii. p. 7. 
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It was under the auspices of the two first of the Abbassides that 
the earliest biography of which we have any remains was com- 
posed, that, namely, of Isn IsHac. It is cause for little wonder, 
then, that he follows in the steps of his patrons; and that, while 
lauding their ancestors, he seeks to stigmatize the Ommeyads, and 
to denounce as miscreants those of their forefathers who acted a 
prominent part in the first scenes of Islamite history. 

The fifth Caliph from this period was the famous Al Mamfn, 
who, during a reign of twenty years, countenanced with a princely 
support the pursuits of literature. He affected a combination with 
the followers of Ali,* and adopted with enthusiasm the peculiar 
teaching of the Motazelites;—a sect whom the learned Weil 
applauds as the Rationalists of Islam. But however freely this 
Caliph may have derided the doctrine of the eternity of the Coran, 
and in opposition to orthodox believers asserted the freedom of 
the human will, he was not a whit less bigoted or intolerant than 
his predecessors. He not only declared Ali to be the noblest of 
mortals, and Muavia the basest, but he denounced the most severe 
punishment against any one who should venture to speak evil of 
the one, or attribute good to the other.t He made strenuous 
efforts to impose his theological views upon all. He went so far as 
to establish even a species of inquisition, and visited with penal- 
ties those who dared to differ from him.{ Unhappily for us, this 
very reign was the busiest age of the traditional writers, and the 
period at which (with the exception of that of Ibn Ishic) the 
earliest extant biographies of Mahomet were composed. It was 
under Al Mamfin that WAcxip1, Inn HisHAm, and Mapai, lived 
and wrote. Justly, indeed, may Dr. Weil sorrow over this as a 
coincidence fraught with evil to the interests of historical truth. 
“We look upon it,” says he, “as a great misfortune, that the 


* When the Abbassides reached the throne, they cast aside the Alyide plat- 
form from which they had made the fortunate ascent. They were then 
obliged in self defence to crush with an iron hand every rising of the Alyites 
who found to their cost that, after all their wiles and machinations, they had 
at last become the unconscious tools for raising to power a party with whom 
they had in reality as little fellow-feeling as with the Ommeyads. They 
deserved their fate, 


t Gesch. Chalifen, vol. ii. p, 258. t Ibid. p. 265. 
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very three oldest Arabic histories, which are nearly the only 
‘sources of authority for the first period of Islam, were written 
under the Government of M&mfin. At a period when every 
word in favour of Muavia rendered the speaker liable to death, 
and when all were declared outlaws who would not acknow- 
ledge Ali to be the most distinguished of mankind, it was not 
possible to compose, with even the smallest degree of impar- 
tiality, a history of the Companions of Mahomet and of his Succes- 
sors; because, as we have before seen, the personal interests of 
Ali and his descendants, and their pretensions to the Caliphate, 
are connected in the closest maaner with the most important 
political events of the first two centurics.”* 

But besides the biographers of Mahomet and the historians of The general 
early Islam, the Collectors of general tradition, who likewise flourished tradition 
at this period, came within the circle of Abbasside influence, and aeaiae ae 
some of them under the direct persuasion of Al Mamdn. This “""°* 
class of men, as shown above, travelled over the whole empire, 
and searched after every kind of tradition which bore the slightest 
relation to their Prophet. The mass of narrations gathered by 
this laborious process was sifted by a pseudo-critical canon, 
founded on the general repute of the narrators who formed the 
chain from Mahomet downwards; and the approved residuum 
was published under the authority of the Collector’s name. Such 
collections were more popular than the biographical or historical 
treatises. They formed, in fact, and still form the groundwork 
of the different theological schools of Islam; and, having been used 
universally and studied continuously from the period of their 
appearance, exist to the present day in an authentic and genuine 
shape. Copies of them abound in all Moslem countries; whereas 
the early biographies are either not extant at all, or can only 
be procured with great difficulty. 

The six standard Sunni collections were compiled exclusively two schools; 
under the Abbiasside Caliphs, and the earliest of them partly oy Ge"Sia 
during the reign of Al Mamfin.t The four canonical collections 


* Gesch. Chaltfen, vol. ii. p. 267. 
+ The names of the authors of the six collections, with those of the other 
popular traditional compilations, are noted by Dr. Sprenger (Life of 


g 
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of the Shias were prepared somewhat later,* and are incomparably 
less trustworthy than the former, because their paramount object 
is to build up the divine Jmdmat or headship of Ali and his 
descendants. 
Service ren- That the Collectors of Tradition rendered an important service 
Collectors. to Islam, and even to history, cannot be doubted. The vast flood 
of tradition, poured forth from every quarter of the Moslem 
empire, and daily gathering volume from innumerable tributaries, 
was composed of the most heterogeneous elements; without the 
labours of the traditionists it must soon have formed a chaotic 
: sea, in which truth and error, fact and fable, would have mingled 
together in undistinguishable confusion. It is a legitimate infer- 
ence from the foregoing sketch, that Tradition, in the second 
century, embraced a large element of truth. That even respect- 
ably derived traditions often contained much that was exaggerated 
and fabulous, is an equally fair conelusion. It is proved by the 
testimony of the Collectors themselves, that thousands and tens of 
thousands were current in their times, which possessed not even 
a shadow of authority. The mass may be likened to the image 
in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, formed by the unnatural union of 
gold, of silver, of the baser metals, and of clay; and here the 
more valuable parts were fast commingling hopelessly with the 
bad. 
Immense The prodigious amount of base and fictitious material may be 
Retitious gathered from the estimate even of Mahometan criticism. Upon 
current tea. this topic the opinion of Dr. Weil may be received with con- 
vee fidence and approbation: —“ Reliance,” he writes, ‘‘ upon oral 
traditions, at a time when they were transmitted by memory 


Mohammed, p. 68, note 2,) together with the date of each author’s death, 
Dr. Sprenger has, however, omitted the earliest collection of all, viz. that of 
Imam Malik Al Muatta—born A.H. 95, died A.H. 179. This work was 
lithographed at Delhi in 1849. It is held in very great esteem, and although 
not generally included among the standard szz, it is yet believed by many to 
be the source whence a great portion of their materials are derived. ‘It is, 
as it were, the origin and mother of the two Sahih,” i.e, of the collections of 
Bokhari and of Muslim. 


* Sprenger’s Mohammed, p. 68, note 3, 
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alone, and every day produced new divisions among the professors 
of Islam, opened up a wide field for fabrication and distortion. 
There was nothing easier, when required to defend any religious 
or political system, than to appeal to an oral tradition of the 
Prophet. The nature of these so-called traditions, and the manner 
in which the name of Mahomet was abused to support all possible 
lies and absurdities, may be gathered most clearly from the fact 
that Bokhari, who travelled from land to land to gather from the 
learned the traditions they had received, came to the conclusion, 
after many years’ sifting, that out of 600,000 traditions ascer- 
tained by him to be then current, only 4,000 were authentic! 
And of this selected number, the European critic is compelled, 
without hesitation, to reject at least one-half.”* .Similar appears 
to have been the experience of the other intelligent compilers of 
the day. Thus Abu Daf, out of 500,000 traditions which he is 
said to have amassed, threw aside 496,000, and retained as trust- 
worthy only 4,000.f 


rejected even 
is A see Ma- 


Collectors: ; 


The heavenly vision which induced Bokhari to commence illustrated by 


an anecdote 


his pious and herculean task, is sufficently significant of the from 


urgent necessity that then existed for searching out and preserv- 
ing the grains of truth scattered here and there amid the chaff. 
These are his words:—‘“‘In a dream I beheld the Messenger 
of the Lord (Mahomet), from whom I seemed to be driving off 
the flies. When I awoke I inquired of an interpreter of dreams 
the meaning of my vision. It #3, he replied, that thou shalt 
drive away ures far from him. This it was which induced 
me to compile the Sahih.” And well, indeed, in the eyes of 
Mahometans, did he fulfil the heavenly behest; for, to this day, 


* Gesch. Chalifen, vol. ii. p. 290; Ibn Khallicén, by Slane, vol. ii. p. 595. 

t Gesch. Chalifen, vol. ii. p. 291; Lbn Khallican, vol. i. p. 589. The latter 
authority makes the number selected 4,800; but the selected number is still 
spoken of as doubtful. “I wrote down,” says Abu Daad, “five hundred 
thousand traditions respecting the Prophet, from which I selected those, to 
the number of four thousand eight hundred, which are contained in this 
book (the Sunan). I have mentioned herein the authentic, those which seem 


to be authentic ( axty ) and those which are nearly so.” 
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the Sania BoxuArt is regarded by them as one of the most authentic 
treasuries of Tradition.* 

It is evident, then, that some species of criticism was practised 
by the Compilers; and that, too, so unsparingly that out of 
a hundred traditions not more than one was accepted, and the 
remaining ninety-nine entirely rejected. But the European 
reader will be grievously deceived if he at all regards such criti- 
cism, rigorous as it was, in the light of a sound and discriminat- 
ing investigation into the credibility of the traditional elements. 
It was not the subject-matter of a tradition, but simply the names 
attached thereto, which decided the question of credit. Its autho- 
rity must rest on some Companion of the Prophet, and on the 
character of each individual in the long chain of witnesses through 
whom it was handed down.f If these were unimpeachable, the 
tradition must be recewed. No inherent improbability, however 
glaring, could exclude a narration thus attested from its place 
in the authentic collections. The compilers would not venture 
upon the open sea of criticism, but steered slavishly by this 
single miserable canon along the shallows of a mere formal 
system. They dared not inquire into internal evidence. To 
have arraigned the motives of the first author or subsequent 
rehearsers of a story, discussed its probability, and brought it to 


* Abu Abdallah Muhammad, surnamed from his country, Al Bokhéri, was 
born A.H. 194; but, with rare precocity, he had in his eighteenth year already 
commenced the labour of his life in collecting and sifting traditions. We 
may therefore conclude that the full influence of the Caliph Mamin was 
brought to bear upon his works. Ibn Khallican says of him;—“ Animated 
with the desire of collecting traditions, he went to see most of the tradi- 
tionists in all the great cities; he wrote down in Khorasan, in the cities of 
Irak, in the Hijaz, in Syria, and in Egypt, the information he thus acquired.” 
Ibn Khallican, vol. ii. p. 595. 

t This may be illustrated by the practice of Bokhari and Muslim. Out of 
40,000 men, who are said to have been instrumental in handing down Tra- 
dition, they acknowledged the authority of only 2,000 by receiving their 
traditions. A J/ater writer states that, of these 40,000 persons, only 226 
should be excepted as undeserving of credit. This may throw light upon 
one cause at least of the vast store of fabulous narratives in the works of 
the more modern biographers, viz., that they were less careful about their 
authorities. See Sprenger’s Mohammad, p. 65, note 1. 
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the test of historical evidence, would have been a strange and 
uncongenial task. The spirit of Islam would not brook the spirit 

of free inquiry and real criticism. The blind faith of Mahomet 

and his followers spurned the aids of investigation and of evidence. 

Thus saith the Prophet of the Lord, and every doubt must vanish, 

every rising question be smothered. If doubts did arise, and 
questions were entertained, by any rash philosopher, the temporal 
authority was at hand to dispel and to silencethem. The dogmas - 

of Islam were so closely welded with the principles upon which (07,7420) 


tical element 
the Moslem government was reared, that it had no option but to % Jslém had 


extinguished 
enforce with a stern front and iron hand an implicit acquiescence free enquiry 
in those dogmas on which its existence hung. Upon the apostate criticism. 
Moslem the sentence of death,—an award resting on the Prophet's 
authority,—was rigorously executed by the civil power; and 
between the heterodoxy of the free-thinker, and the lapse of the 
renegade, there never existed any well-defined boundary. To 
the combination, or rather the unity, of the spiritual and political 
elements in the unvarying type of Mahometan Government, must 
be attributed that utter absence of candid and free investigation 
into the origin and truth of Islam, which so painfully charac- 
terizes the Moslem mind even in the present day. The faculty 
- of criticism was annihilated by the sword. 

Upon the other hand, there is no reason to doubt that the But they 
Collectors were sincere and honest in doing that which they pro- oon 
fessed to do. It may well be admitted that they sought out in What they 
good faith all traditions actually current, inquired carefully into re 
the authorities on which they rested, and recorded them with the 
most scrupulous accuracy. The sanctions of religion were at 
hand to enforce diligence and caution. Thus Bokhari, who, as we 
have just seen, commenced his work at a supposed divine moni- 
tion, was heard to say “ that he never inserted a tradition in his 
Sahih, until he had made an ablution, and offered up a prayer of 
two rakas."* The prepossessions of the several Collectors would 
undoubtedly influence them in accepting or rejecting the chain of 
witnesses to any traditions; but there is no reason to suppose that 


* Ibn Khallican, vol. ii. p. 596. 
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they at all tampered with the traditions themselves. Thus a 
Shia collector would cast aside a tradition received from Ayesha 
through an Ommeyad channel; whilst one of Ommeyad predilec- 
tions would discard every traditional chain in the links of which 
he discovered an emissary of the house of Ali. But neither the 
one nor the other was likely to fabricate a tradition, or interpolate 
a narration, whatever its purport or bearing might be, which they 
had once received on an unexceptionable array of names as credible. 

The honesty of the compilers is warranted by the style and 
contents of their works. The complete series of witnesses, by 
which every tradition is traced up through each stage of transmis- 
sion to one of the Prophet’s Companions, is invariably prefixed ; 
and we cannot but admit the authority which even the names of at 
least the later witnesses in such a chain would impart.* These were 
not feigned names, but the names of real characters, many of whom 
were personages of note. The traditional collections were openly 
published, and the credit of the compilers would have been 
endangered by the fabrication of such evidence.f The Collector 
was likewise, in general, the centre of a school of traditional 
learning which, as it were, challenged the public to test its autho- 
rities. So far, then, as this kind of attestation can give weight to 
hearsay, that weight may be readily conceded. Again, the simple 
manner in which the most contradictory traditions are accepted, 
and placed side by side, is a guarantee of sincerity. All that 
could be collected seem to have been thrown together with scrupu- 
lous simplicity. Each tradition, though it be a bare repetition, or 


* A tradition is always given in the direct form of speech in which it is 
supposed to have been originally uttered. Thus:—* A informed me, saying 
that B had spoken to the effect that C had told him, saying D mentioned 
that he heard E relate that he had listened to F, who said ;— I heard G enquiring 
of Ayesha ‘ What food did the Prophet of the Lord like?’ and she replied, 
‘Verily, he loved sweetmeats and honey, and greatly relished a pumpkin.” 


The technical links in these narrations are generally UG sch | or LGas 


I have heard from such a one, or such a one informed me ; and Jk wis 
—“quoth he,” “quoth she.” 

t Even the omission, or disguising the names, of any authorities in 
@ traditional chain, destroyed the credit of a traditionist. It was called— 
tadlis, See Sprenger’s Second Notice of Wackidi; As. Journal, 1856. 
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possibly the direct opposite, of a dozen preceding it, is noted down 
unquestioned, with its special chain of witnesses; whilst no account 
whatever is made of the most violent improbabilities, of incidents 
plainly fabulous, or even of patent contradictions.* Now this 
appears evidence at least of an honest design. Pains would 
otherwise have been taken to exclude or to soften down opposing 
statements; and we should not have found so much allowed to be 
credible Tradition, which either on the one hand or on the other 
must have crossed, the views and prejudices of the compiler. If 
we suppose design, we must suppose at the same time a less even- 
handed admission of contrary traditions. 

Conceding, then, the general honesty of the collectors in making pow far do 


their selection, upon an absurd principle indeed, yet bond fide {oor tra. 


from existing materials, let us now turn to their selected compila~ dition con. 
tions, and inquire whether they contain any authentic elements of * *? 
the biography of Mahomet; and if so, how and to what extent 
these have become commingled with adventitious or erroneous 
matter. 

In the first place, how far does the present text afford us ground The frag- 
for confidence that its contents are identical with the supposed isnlated char 


° oe : . acter of each 
evidence originally given forth by contemporary witnesses? To tradition pre- 


place the case in the strongest point of view, we shall suppose beri Ot ihe 
a class of traditions purporting to have been written by the chee a 


Companions, and to have been recorded at each successive stage (orrane” 


of transmission. There is a peculiarity in traditional com- 
position. which, even upon this supposition, would render it always 
of doubtful authority; namely, that each tradition is short and 
abrupt, and completely isolated from every other. The isolation 
extends not simply to the traditions themselves as finally com- 
piled by the collector, but to their whole history and descent 
throughout the two centuries preceding their collection. At 


* No Mahometan is of course expected to believe implicitly in two contra- 
dictory traditions. All properly attested traditions are recorded; but many 
of them are acknowledged weak or doubtful; and when they contradict one 
another, the choice is left to the student. The historians of Mahomet and 
of early Islam, when they relate contradictory or varying narratives, some- 
times add an expression of their own opinion as to which is preferable. 
They also sometimes mark doubtful stories by the addition; —“ But the Lord 
(only) knows whether this be false or true.” 
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every point they are each completely detached and independent; 
and this, coupled with the generally, brief and fragmentary 
character of the statements made in them, deprives us of the 
checks and critical appliances which may be brought to bear on 
an extended and continuous narration. From the disconnected 
character of the composition, the common tests of authenticity are | 
generally impossible. There is no context whereby to judge the 
soundness of the text. Each witness in the chain, though pro- 
fessing simply to repeat the original tradition, is in effect an inde- 
pendent authority; and we cannot tell how far, and at what stages, 
variations may or may not have been allowed, or fresh matter 
interpolated by any of them. Even were we satisfied of the 
integrity of all, we are unacquainted with their views as to the 
liberty with which Tradition might be treated. The style of the 
narrations marks them for the most part as communicated at the 
first with all the informality of social conversation, and with 
much of the looseness of hearsay; and a similar informality and 
looseness may have attached to any of the steps of their subse- 
quent transmission. 

Again, each tradition was not only isolated, but was held by 
the collectors to be an indivisible unit, and as such received or 
rejected. If the traditional links were unexceptionable, the tradi- 
tion must be accepted as tt stood, whole and entire. There could 
be no sifting of component parts. Whatever in each tradition 
might be true, and whatever might be fictitious,—the probable and 
the fabulous,—composed an indissoluble whole; so that the accept- 
ance or rejection of one portion involved the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of every portion, as equally credible or undeserving of credit. 
The power of eradicating interpolated statements, or of excluding 
such parts of a tradition as were evidently unfounded or erroneous, 
was thus renounced. The good seed and the tares were reaped 
together, and the latter vastly predominated. 

It may be possible, indeed, to derive some confirmation from the 
verbal correspondence of separate traditions regarding the same 
event; for, if such traditions sprang at the first from a common 
source (i.e. some Companion of Mahomet), and if they were 
really handed down through independent channels unconnected 
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with one another, the coincidence of expression would argue faith- 
fulness of transmission. But the conditions here required, it 
would be difficult, even in a single instance, to prove to the satis- 
faction of a critical mind. The earlier links of tradition are 
removed far back in the obscurity of an imperfect dawn. It is 
impossible to say whether the lines of transmission supposed to 
have been entirely separate, may not have come into contact, and 
how often; and whether the matter common to them may not have 
been thus obtained, or previously existing variations thus recon- 
ciled. Many traditions, though supported by unexceptionable 
names, and corresponding with others even to minute verbal coin- 
cidence, abound in stories so fabulous, and statements so erroneous, 
as to render it impossible that they could ever have formed part 
of any contemporary record, and to shake our confidence in the 
whole system of “respectable names.” There is also reason for 
believing (as will be seen farther below) that much of the coin- 
cidence of narrative is derived from those traditionists who, at the 
close of the first and beginning of the second centuries, reduced 
to writing, and harmonized the traditions extant in their day. 
Such is the uncertainty which would attach to Tradition, even 
if we should concede that it had been recorded from the first. 


But we have shown that there is no ground whatever for believing git 
that the practice of committing traditions to writing was observed. 


in the first days of Islam, or became general until the greater 
part of a century had elapsed.- The existence of an early record 
would have afforded some check; but, as the facts stand, there 
is absolutely no check at all. The record would have at the 
least induced a fixed cast of expression and an element of invari- 
ableness; whereas Tradition purely oral is as wavering and change- 
ful as the character and habits, the associations and the prejudices, 
of each witness in the chain of repetition. No possible precau- 
tion could hinder the commingling in oral tradition of mistake 
or fabrication with what: at the first may have been real fact and 
trustworthy representation. The flood-gates of error, extrava- 
gance, fiction, are thrown wide open; and we need only look to 
human nature similarly situated in any part of the globe, and in 
every age, to be satisfied that little dependence can be placed on 


h 
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otherwise unsupported details of ordinary historical incident; and 
none whatever upon the recital of supernatural wonders, conveyed 
for any length of time through such a channel.* That Mahometan 
experience proves no exception to the general principle, the 
puerile extravagancies and splendid fabrications of oriental ima- 
gination which adorn or darken the pages of early Islam, amply 
demonstrate. The critical test applied by the collectors had, as 
we have just seen, no reference whatever to these pregnant sources 
of error; and, though it may have exposed and excluded multi- 
tudes of modern fabrications, it failed to place the earlier tradi- 
tions upon a certain basis, or to supply any means of judging, 
between the actual and the fictitious, between the offspring of 
the imagination and the sober evidence of fact. 

Mere " It remains to examine the traditional books, with reference to 


correspond- their contents and internal probability. And here we are fortu- 
ence with the 


Coran. nate in having at hand, as a standard of comparison, the Coran, 
which has been already proved a genuine and contemporary 
document. 


The main In bringing Tradition to this test, we find that in its main his- 

andbio- torical points the Coran is at one with the standard traditional 

ertpnes collections. It notices, sometimes directly, sometimes incidentally, 

rare! the topics which, from time to time, most interested Mahomet; 
and with these salient points the mass of tradition is found 
upon the whole to tally. The statements and allusions of this 
description in the Coran, though themselves comparatively few, 
are linked more or less with a vast variety of important incidents 
which refer, as well to the Prophet individually and his domestic 
relations, as to public events and the progress of Islam. <A just 
confidence is thus imparted that a large element of historical truth 
has been conveyed by tradition. 

Disagree- Upon the other hand, there are subjects in which the Coran is 


ment in cer- 


tain import- directly at variance with Tradition. For example, there is no 
ant points, as 


the power to position more satisfactorily established by the Coran than that 


k ; : 
miracles. Mahomet did not in any part of his career perform miracles, or 


* This subject has been well discussed inthe Treatise on Politics by Lewes, 
vol. i. pp. 187, 188. 
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pretend to perform them. Yet tradition abounds with miraculous 
acts, which belie the plain declarations of the Coran; and which, 
moreover, if ever attempted, would undoubtedly have been men- 
tioned in those pretended revelations which omitted nothing, 
however trivial, that could strengthen the prophetical claim. 
Here, then, in matters of simple narration and historical fact, we 
find Tradition discredited by the Coran. 

The result of the comparison, then, is precisely that which we Perpiexing 
have already arrived at, a priori, from the foregoing historical ano 
review. But though it strengthens this conclusion, the com- 
parison does not afford us much help in the practical treatment 
of Tradition itself. Excepting in a limited number of events, it 
furnishes us with no rule for eliminating truth from falsehood. 
Facts which we know from the Coran to be well founded, and 
tales which we know to be fabricated, are indiscriminately 
woven together; the whole tissue of Tradition, it may reasonably 
be concluded, is formed of this double class of heterogeneous 
materials; and of both the fabric and colour are so unvaryingly 
uniform, that we are at a loss for any means of distinguishing the 
one from the other. The biographer of Mahomet continually 
runs the risk of substituting for the realities of history some 
puerile fancy or extravagant invention. In striving to avoid this 
danger he is exposed to the opposite peril of rejecting, as pious 
fabrications, what may in reality be important historical fact, or 
at the least contain its substance.* 


* This is well expressed by Dr. Weil:—* Ich durfte daher nicht bloss die 
Quelle iibertragen oder je nach Gutdiinken excerpiren, sondern musste ihren 
Angaben vorher einer strengen Kritik unterwerfen ; denn wenn man iiber- 
haupt gegen alle orientalischen Schriftsteller misstrauisch seyn muss, so hat 
man hier doppelten Grund dazu, weil sie nicht nur von ihrer Leidenschaft 
und ihrer Phantasie, sondern auch von ihrer religidsen Schwirmerei geleitet 
waren, Schon im zweiten Jahrhundert, als die ersten Biographen Moham- 
meds auftraten, die ihre Erzihlungen noch auf Aussage seiner Zeitgenossen 
Zuriickzufiihren wagen, war sein ganzes Leben, nicht nur von seiner Geburt, 
sondern schon von seiner Zeugung an, bis zu seinem Tode, von einem Gewebe 
von Marchen und Legenden umsponnen, das auch das niichternste europaische 
Auge nicht immer ganz zu durchschauen und abzulésen vermag, ohne Gefahr 
zu laufen, aus allzu grosser Aengstlichkeit auch wirkliche historische Facta 
als fromme Dichtung anzusehen.” Weil's Mohammed, pp. xiv, xv. 
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Opinion ¢ It is, indeed, the opinion of Dr. Sprenger that “ although 

prenger 

poo tevoreDe the nearest view of the id gas which we can obtain is ata 
distance of one hundred years,” and although this long vista is 
formed of a medium exclusively Mahometan, yet our knowledge of 
the bias of the narrators “ enables us to correct the media, and to 
make them almost achromatic."* The remark is true to some 
extent; but its full and absolute application would carry us, I 
think, much beyond the truth. The difficulties of the task cannot 
without danger be underrated. To bring to a right focus the 
various lights of Tradition, to reject those that are fictitious, to 
restore to a proper direction the rays reflected by a false and 
deceptive surface, to calculate the extent of aberration, and make 
due allowance for a thousand disturbing influences ;—this is indeed 
a work of entanglement and complication, which would require 
for its perfect accomplishment a finer discernment, and a machinery 
of nicer construction, than human nature can boast of. Never- 
theless, it is right that an attempt should be made, however 
imperfect the success that may attend it. It is possible that, by 

An attempt 2 comprehensive consideration of the subject, and a careful discri- 


to lay down 


tests for dis nation of the several sources of error, we may reach, at the least, 
criminating 


whatis = an approximation to the truth. With this view I will now endea- 
Tradition.  vour to lay down some principles which may prove useful to the 
historical inquirer in separating the true from the false in Maho- 


metan Tradition, 


Traditional The grand defect in the traditional evidence regarding Mahomet 
So Ont consists in its being wholly ex parte. It is the statement of a wit- 
depend on ness regarding himself, in which the license of partiality and self- 
nnination interest is unchecked by any opposing party, and the sanction 
even of a neutral audience is wanting. What was thus defective 
or erroneous in the process by which the testimony was obtained, 
may in some measure be corrected or repaired by a close scrutiny 
of the record itself. By analysing the deposition, we may find 
internal evidence affording grounds for credit or for doubt; while 
in reference to some classes of statements, it may even appear 
that a Mahometan public would itself supply the place of an 


impartial censor. In this view, the points on which the pro- 
* Sprenyer’s Mohammed, p. 68. 
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bability of a tradition will mainly depend, appear to be jirst, 
whether there existed a bias among the Mahometans generally 
respecting the subject narrated ; second, whether there are traces 
of any special interest, prejudice, or design, on the part of the me 

o divi- 
narrator; and third, whether the narrator had opportunity for per- sep ee 
sonally knowing the facts. These topics will perhaps best be event nar- 
discussed by considering the Period to which a narration relates, 
and then the Subject of which it treats. 

I, a.—The Periop to which a tradition purports to refer, is a El ” 
point of vital importance. The original authors of all reliable entrance of 
Tradition were, as has been shown, the Companions of Mahomet public life. 
himself; and the era of its first propagation was subsequent to visnceses 
the Prophet's decease. But Mahomet was above threescore years and most of 
old when he died; and few of his Companions, who were instru- younger than 
mental in giving rise to Tradition, were of equal age,—hardly any “*”°™* 
of them older. In inverse proportion to their years, the number 
of aged men was small, and the period short during which they 
survived Mahomet; and these are precisely the considerations by 
which their influence, in the formation of Tradition, must be 
limited also. The great majority were young; and in proportion 
to their youth was the number that survived longest, and gave 
the deepest impress to Tradition.* "We may, then, fix the term of 
Mahemet's own life as the extreme backward limit within which 
our witnesses range themselves. In other words, we have virtu- 
ally no original witnesses who lived at a period anterior to Maho- 
met; few, if any, were born before him; the great majority, very ,, ... ae 
many years after him. They are not, therefore, trustworthy es ae 
witnesses for events preceding Mahomet’s birth, or for the details sherstore ao 


of bis childhood; few of tham, even, for the incidents of his youth. than his 


youth at the 


They could not by any possibility possess a personal knowledge earliest. 


* Abu Bacr, for instance, was within two years of Mahomet’s age; but 
then he survived him only two-and-a-half years. Most of the elderly Com- 
panions either died a natural death, or were killed in action before Tradition 
came into vogue. Thus Katibal Wackidi writes;—“ The reason why many 
of the chief men of the Companions have left few traditions, is that they died 
before there was any necessity of referring tothem.” He adds—‘“ The chiefest 
among the Companions, Abu Bacr, Othman, Talha, &c., gave forth fewer 
traditions than others. There did not issue from them, anything like the 
number of traditions that did from the younger Companions.” p. 176. 
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of these things; and to admit that they gained their information 
at second-hand, is to introduce an element of uncertainty which 
entirely impairs the value of their testimony as that of contempo- 
rary witnesses. 

B.—But, again, the value of evidence depends upon the degree 
in which the facts are noticed by the witness at the time of their 
occurrence. If the attention was not specially attracted by the 
event, it would be in vain to expect a full and careful report; 
and, after the lapse of many years, the utmost that could be looked 
for from such a witness, would be the bare general outline of 
‘importants facts. This principle applies forcibly to the biography 
of Mahomet up to the time when he became the prominent leader 
of a party. Before, there was nothing remarkable about him. 
A poor orphan, a quiet inoffensive citizen, he was perhaps of 
all the inhabitants of Mecca the least likely to have the eyes of 
his neighbours turned upon him, and their’'memory and imagina- 
tion busy in noting the events of his life, and conjuring up 
anticipations of coming greatness. The remark may be extended, 
not merely to the era when he first made pretensions to inspira- 
tion (for that excited the regard of a few only among his earliest 
adherents); but to the entire interval preceding the period when 
he stood forth publicly to assume the prophetic rank, opposed 
polytheism, and came into open collision with the chiefs of Mecca. 
Then, indeed, he began to be narrowly watched; and thence- 
forward the Companions of the Prophet are not to be distrusted 
on the score at least of insufficient attention. 

c.—It follows necessarily that, in all cases affected by either 
of the foregoing rules, circumstantiality will be a strong token of 
fabrication. And we shall do well to adopt the analogous canon 
of Christian criticism, that any tradition, the origin of which is 
not strictly contemporary with the facts related, is worthless exactly 
tn proportion to the particularity of detail.* This will relieve us of 


* Adapted from Alford. Greek Test. Proleg. p. 56. His remarks are 
strikingly. illustrative of Mahometan tradition. “As usual in traditional 
matter, on our advance to later writers, we find more and more particular 
accounts given; the year of John’s life, the reigning Emperor, &c., under 
which the Gospel was written.” But Christian traditionists were mere tyros 
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a vast number of extravagant stories, in which the minutie of 
close narrative and sustained colloquy are preserved with the 
pseudo-freshness of yesterday. 

p.—It will, however, be just to admit an exception for the Exception in 
main outlines of Mahomet’s life, which under ordinary circum- leading out- 
stances his friends and acquaintances would naturally remember Mahomet’s 
or might learn from himself, and would thus be able in after days % 
to call up with tolerable accuracy. Such, for instance, are the 
death of his father, his nurture as an infant by the Bani Sad, his 
mother’s journey with him to Medina, and the expedition with 
his uncle to Syria while yet a boy. A still wider exception must 
be allowed in favor of public personages and national events, even 
preceding Mahomet’s birth; because the attention of the people at 
large would be actively directed to these topics, while the patri- 
archal habits of the Arabs and their spirit of clanship, would be 
propitious for their tenacious recollection. Thus the conversation 
of Abd al Muttalib, Mahomet’s grandfather, with Abraha, the public 
Abyssinian invader, is far more likely to be founded in fact than events: 
any of the much later conversations which Mahomet himself is 
said to have had with the monks on either of his journeys to 
Syria; and yet the leading facts regarding these journeys there is 
no reason to doubt. 

Ranged under the same exception will fall those genealogical ar one ee 
and historical facts, the preservation of which for five or six 
centuries by the memory alone, is so wonderfnl a phenomenon in 
the story of Arabia. Here poetry, no doubt, aided the retentive 
faculty. The glowing rhapsodies of the bard were at once caught 
up by his admiring clan, and soon passed into the mouths even of 
the children. In such poetry were preserved the names of the 
chieftains, their feats of bravery, their glorious liberality, the 
unparalleled nobility of their breeds of the camel and the horse. 

Many of these odes became national, and carried with them the 
testimony, not of the tribe only, but of the whole Arab family. 


in the art of discovering such “particular accounts,” in comparison with the 
Mahometans, at the talisman of whose pen distance vanishes, and cven 
centuries deliver up the minutest details which they had engulphed, 
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Thus poetry, superadded to the passion for genealogical and tribal 
reminiscences, and the singular capacity of imprinting them 
indelibly on the memory of generations, have secured to us the 
interwoven details of many centuries with a minuteness and 
particularity that would excite suspicion were not their reality 
in many instances established by other evidence and by internal 
coincidence.* 

Second pe E.—A second marked section of time is that which intervenes 


parted on between Mahomet’s entrance on public life, and the taking of 


Biting of Mecca. Here indeed we have two opposing parties, marshalled 


Mecca‘. against each other in mortal strife, whose statements might have 
A.H.8. = been a check one upon the other. But during this interval, 
or very shortly after its close, one of the parties was wholly 
extirpated. Its chief leaders were nearly all killed in battle, 
and the remainder amalgamated with the victors. Where- 


No surviving fore, we have no surviving evidence whatever on the side of 
the side of Mahomet's enemies. Not a single advocate was left to explain 
or against their actions, often misrepresented by hatred; or to rebut the 
ice unfounded accusations and exaggerated charges imputed to them 


by Mahomet and his followers. On the other hand, we have 
no witnesses of any kind against Mahomet and his party, whose 
one-sided assertions of their innocence and justice might perhaps 
otherwise have been often successfully impugned. The intemperate 


* M. A. P Caussin de Perceval who, with incredible labour and pro- 
portionate success, has sought out and arranged these facts into an uniform 
history, thus justly expresses his estimate of the Arab genealogical tra- 
ditions :— 

J’ai dit que toutes les généalogies Arabes n’étaient point certaines; on en 
trouve en effet un grand nombre d’évidemment incompletes. Mais il en est 
aussi beaucoup d’authentiques, et qui remontent, sans lacune probable, jusqu’a 
environ six siécles avant Mahomet. C’est un phénoméne vraiment singulier 
chez un peuple inculte et en général étranger a l’art de |’écriture, comme 
Pétaient les Arabes, que cette fidélité & garder le souvenir des ancétres. 
Elle prenait sa source dans un sentiment de fierté, dans l’estime qu’ils faisa- 
ient de leur noblesse. Les noms des aieux, gravés dans la mémoire des 
enfants, étaient les archives des familles. A ces noms se rattachaient néces- 
sairement quelques notions sur la vie des individus, sur les événements dans 
lesquels ils avaient figuré; et c’est ainsi que les traditions se perpétuaient 
dage en age. Essai Sur L’ Histoire des Arabes, vol i. pref. p. 9. 
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and unguarded language of Mahomet and the Companions is 
sufficient proof that, in speaking of their adversaries their 
opinion was seldom impartial, and their judgment not always 
unerring. 

F.—It may be urged in reply, that the great body of the hostile idle 
Meccans who eventually went over to Islam, would still form a Meccan 
check upon any material misrepresentation of their party, It Rael ie incor- 
may be readily admitted that they did form some check on the the Moslems 
perversion of public opinion in matters not vitally connected with check. npon 
the credit of Islam and of itsFounder. Their influence would also sentation. 
tend to preserve the reports of their own individual actions, and 
perhaps those of their friends and relatives, in as favourable a 
light as possible. But this influence at best was partial, It must 
ever be borne in mind that the enemies of the Prophet who now 
- joined his ranks acquired, at the same time or very shortly after, 
all the esprit de corps of Islam.* And, long before the stream 
of Tradition commenced its course, these very men had begun to 
look back upon the heathenism of their own Meccan career with 
the same horror or contempt as the early converts did. The 
stains of the Moslem’s unbelieving life were, on his conversion, 
washed away, and imparted no tarnish to his subsequent character. 

He had sinned “ ignorantly in unbelief;” but now, both in his own 
view and in the eyes of his comrades, he was another man. He 
might therefore well speak of his mad opposition to “the Prophet 
of the Lord” and the divine message, with as hearty a reproba- 
tion as other men; nay, the violence of reaction might make his 
language even stronger. Such are the witnesses who constitute 
our only check upon the ex parte story told by Mahometans of 
their long struggle with the idolators of Mecca. 

a.— Wherefore, it 1s incumbent upon us, in estimating the folly, 


* Thus Abu Sofian, himself the leader in the last stage of the opposition 
against Mahomet, became a zealous Moslem, and fought under the banners 
of his own son in the first Syrian campaign. 

“Le vieil Abu-Sofyan, qui autrefois avait souvent combattu contre 
Mahomet, devenu alors un des plus zélés sectateurs de l’Islamisme, avait 
voulu servir sous son fils, et l’aider des conseils de son experience.” Cays. 
de Perc. L’ Histoire des Arabes, vol. iii, p. 429. 
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injustice, and cruelty, attributed to the opponents of the Prophet, 
Evidence to make much allowance for the exclusively hostile character of 
soncpeata Gk the evidence. We may, also, suspect exaggeration in the state- 
eee ments of hardship and persecution suffered by the Moslems at 
vices,” ~=—-s- their hands. Above all, the history of those who died in unbelief, 
before the conquest of Mecca, and under the ban of Mahomet, 
must be subjected to a rigid criticism. For such men as Abu 
Jahl and Abu Lahab, hated and cursed by their Prophet, what 
Mahometan dared to be the advocate? To the present day, the 
hearty ejaculation, May the Lord curse him! is linked by every 
Moslem with the mention of such “ enemies of the Lord, and of 
his Prophet.” What voice would be raised to correct the pious 
exaggerations of the faithful in the stories of their execrable 
deeds, or to point out the just causes of provocation which they 
might have received? Impious attempt, and mad perversity ! 
Again and again was the bare sword of Omar brandished over 
the neck of the luckless offender, for conduct far more excusable, 
and far less dangerous to Islam. 
So also with  H.—Precisely similar limitations must be brought to bear on 
ii-Daenea the evidence against the Jewish settlements in the vicinity of 
rpean ia’ Medina, as the Bani Nadhir and Bani Coreitza, whom Mahomet 
either expatriated, brought over to his faith, or utterly extir- 
pated. The various Arab tribes also, whether Christian or 
Pagan, whom Mahomet at different times of his life attacked, 
come more or less under the same category. 
Similar con- 1.—The same considerations apply also, though in a greatly 
sana to the modified form, to the “ Hypocrites,” or disaffected population of 
ot ieattectea Medina, who covertly opposed the claim of Mahomet to temporal 
of Mediza. authority over that city. The Prophet did not wage the same 
war of defiance with these as he did with his Meccan opponents, 
but sought to counteract their influence by his own skilful tactics. 
Neither was this class so suddenly rooted out as the idolaters of 
Mecca; they rather vanished gradually before the increasing 
authority of Islam. Still its chiefs, such as Abdallah ibn Obey, 
are held ‘in abhorrence by the traditionists, and the historian must 
keep a jealous eye on the character of the testimony against 
them. 
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II.—The susJECT-MATTER of the traditions themselves, considered 11. Sussxer 
both as regards the motives of their author and the views of early atoated: oy 
Mahometan society generally, will help us to an estimate of their party, o 
credibility. The chief aspects in which this argument may be bias. 
treated refer to personal, party, and national, bias. 

A.—ZIndividual prepossession and self-interested motives would 1. Personat 

ambition of 
cause exaggeration, false colouring, and even invention. Besides being associ. 
the more. obvious cases falling under this head, there is a fertile Mahomet. 
class which originates in the ambition of the narrator to be 
associated with Mahomet. The name of the Prophet threw nobi- 
lity and veneration around every object immediately connected 
with it. The friendship of Mahomet imparted a rank and a 
dignity acknowledged by the universal voice of Islam, It is diffi- 
cult to conceive the excessive reverence and court enjoyed by his 
widows, his friends, and his servants. Interminable inquiries were 
put to them; and their responses were received with the most 
implicit deference. All who possessed any personal knowledge of 
the Prophet, and especially those who had been much with him 
and been honoured by his familiar acquaintance, were admitted 
by common consent into the envied circle of Moslem aristocracy; 
and many a picturesque scene is incidentally sketched by the 
traditionists of the listening crowds which hung upon the lips of 
these men while they delivered ‘their testimony in the mosques of 
Kufa or of Damascus. The sterling value of such qualifications 
would induce a counterfeit imitation. Some who may have had 
but a distant and superficial knowledge of Mahomet would be 
tempted, by the consideration it imparted, to venture on the 
assumption of a more perfect intimacy; and the endeavour to 
support their equivocal position by particularity of detail, would 
lead the way to loose and unfounded narratives of the life and 
character of the Prophet.* Analogous with such misleading in- 
fluences is the ambition, traceable throughout the traditions of the 


* In after days, traditionists were even bribed to fabricate stories regard- 
ing the ancestors of persons, who desired the honour of having their 
families thus ennobled by the supposed intimacy or favour of the Prophet. 
See the notice of Shovahbil who was thus accused, in Sprenger’s Second 
Notice of Wackidi, As, Soc. Jour. 1856. 


Exaggera- 


tion of per- . 


sonal merit 
in the cause 
of Islam. 
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Companions, of being closely connected with any of the supposed 
mysterious visitations or supernatural actions of Mahomet. To 
be noticed in the Revelation was deemed the highest honour that 
could be aspired to; and in any way to be linked with the 
heavenly phases of the Prophet's life, reflected back a portion of 
the divine lustre on the fortunate aspirant. Thus a premium was 
put upon thé invention or exaggeration of superhuman incidents. 
B.—Under the same head are to be classed the attempts of 
narrators to exaggerate their labours and exploits, and to multiply 
their losses and perils, in the service of the Prophet and of Islam. 
The tendency thus to appropriate a superior, and often a clearly 
unwairantable, degree of merit is obvious on the part of many of 
the Companions of Mahomet.t A reference to it may be even 
occasionally employed by the critic towards the exculpation of 


* The following example will illustrate this position:—Ayesha’s party 
having been delayed on an expedition, the verse permitting Zayammum, or 
substitution of sand for lustration with water, was in consequence revealed 
in the Coran. The honor conferred by this indirect connection with a divine 
revelation is thus eulogized by Useid:-—“ This is not the least of the divine 
favours poured out upon you, ye house of Abu Bacr,!” Katib al Wackids, 
p. 111}. To have been the Companion of Mahomet during the season of 
inspiration, at the supposed reception of a heavenly visitor, or at the perform- 
ance of any wonderful work, conferred more or less distinction of a similar 
nature. 

¢ We have many examples of the glory and honour lavished upon those 
who had suffered persecution at Mecca for Islam. Thus when Omar was 
Caliph, Khobab ibn al Aratt showed him the scars of the stripes he had 
received from the unbelieving Meccans twenty or thirty years before. 
Omar seated him upon his masnad, saying that there was but one man 
who was more worthy of this favour than Khobab, namely, Balal (who had 
also been sorely persecuted by the unbelievers.) But Khobab replied,— 
‘Why is he more worthy than Iam? He had his friends among the idola- 
tors whom the Lord raised up to help him, But I had none to help me. 
And I well remember one day they took me and kindled a fire for me, and 
threw me therein upon my back; and a man stamped with his foot upon my 
chest, my back being towards the ground. And when they uncovered my 
back, lo! it was blistered and white.” Katib al Wackidi, p. 210}. 

The same principle led the Moslems to magnify the hardships which 
Mahomet himself endured. It appears to lie at the bottom of Ayesha’s 
strange exaggerations of the Prophet’s poverty and frequent starvation, 
which she carries so far as to say that she had not even oil to burn in her 
chamber while Mahomet lay dying there! The subsequent affluence and 
luxuries of the conquering nation, also, led them by reaction to contrast 
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the Prophet from questionable actions. For example, Amr ibn 
Omeya, in narrating his mission by Mahomet to assassinate Abu 
Sofian, so magnifies the dangers and exploits of his adventure as 
might have involved that dark mission itself in suspicion, were 
there not collateral proof to support it.* 

It may be here objected,— Would not untrue or exaggerated Small chance 
tales like these receive a check from other parties, free from the aggerations 
interested motives of the narrator? They would to some extent. ae 
But to prove a negative position is generally a matter of difficulty, “ —— 
and would not often be attempted without some. strong impelling 
cause, especially in the early spread of Islam when the public 
mind was in the highest degree impressible and credulous. Such 
traditions, then, were likely to be opposed only when they inter- 
fered with the private claims of others, or ran counter to public 
opinion in which case they would fall into discredit and oblivion. 
Otherwise, they would have every chance of being carried down 
upon the traditional stream of mingled legend and truth, and 
with it of finding a place in the unquestioning record of the 
second century. 

c.—We have unquestionable evidence that the bias of PARTY 2. Party.— 
effected a deep and abiding impress upon Tradition. Where this arty.k tradi. 
spirit tended to produce or adorn a tale adverse to the interests of foto cence 
another party, and the denial of the facts involved nothing preju- “""™"™" 
dicial to the honour of Islam, endeavours might be made to rebut 
the fabrication or embellishment, and the discussion so produced 
would subserve the purity of Tradition. But this could only 


occasionally occur. The tradition would often affect that sec~ 


with fond regret their present state with their former simplicity and want, 
and even to weep at the remembrance. 

Thus of the same Khobab, it is recorded:—He had a winding-sheet 
ready for himself of fine Coptic cloth; and he compared it with the wretched 
pall of Hamza (killed at Ohod); and he contrasted his own poverty when he 
possessed not a dinar, with his present condition :—‘ and now I have in my 
chest by me in the house 40,000 owckeas (of gold or silver.) Verily, I fear 
that the sweets of the present world have hastened upon us. Our com- 
panions (who died in the first days of Islam) have reccived their reward in 
Paradise; but truly I dread lest my reward consist in these benefits I have 
obtained after their departure.” Adtib-al Wackidi, p. 211. 


* See Jbid. p. 118; and Heshdmas, p. 450. 
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tion alone in whose favour it originated, and therefore not to be 
controverted at all. Where it might be otherwise, the story 
would probably at the first be confined within the limits of its 
own party, and no opportunity would be afforded for its contradic- 
tion, until it had taken root and acquired a prescriptive claim. 
Under any circumstances, the considerations advanced in the 
preceding paragraph are equally applicable in the present instance; 
so that without doubt a vast collection of exaggerated tales have 
come down to us, which owe their existence to party spirit. 
Prejudicial By the bias of party is not to be understood simply the influ- 


tholeaer ence of faction, but likewise the partiality and prejudice of the 


of trite, lesser circles which formed the ramifications of Mussulman society. 


seat te. Lhe former we are less in danger of overlooking. Where the full 
development of faction, as in the case of the Abbassides and 
Ommeyads, has laid bare the passions and excesses to which it 
may give rise, the reader is on his guard against misrepresenta- 
tion ;— he receives with caution the unnaturally dark or resplen- 
dent phases of such characters as those of Ali and Abbas, of 
Muavia and Abu Sofian. But, though on a less gigantic scale, 
the influences of tribe, of family, and of the smaller associations of 
party clustering around the several heroes of Islam, were equally 
real and effective. The spirit of clanship, which ran so high 
among the Arabs that Mahomet endeavoured in vain to supplant 
it by the brotherhood of the faith, perpetuated the confederacies 
and antipathies of ante-mahometan Arabia far down into the 
annals of Islam, and often exerted a potent influence upon the 
destinies even of the Caliphate. It cannot be doubted that these 
combinations and prejudices imparted a strong and often deceptive 
hue to the sources of tradition. As an example, may be specified 
the rivalry which led the several families or parties to compete 
with each other for the earliest converts to Islam, until they 
arrived at the conclusion, and consequently propagated the tradi- 
tion, that some of their patrons or ancestors were Mahometans 
before Mahomet himself.* 


* See Sprenger’s Mohammed, pp. 158, 162, &c.; and his notice in No. cxii. 
of the Asiatic Journal, p.123. “There is a great deal of sectarian spirit 
mixed up in the disputes who ‘were the first believers?? The Sunnies say 
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p.—We now come to the class of motives incomparably the ; 3. National 


bi 
most dangerous to the purity of Tradition, namely, those which mon to the 
were common to the whole Moslem body. In the previous cases the Tae. ana 


: therefore the 
bias was confined to a fragment, and the remainder of the nation most fatal. 


might form a check upon the fractional aberration. But here the 
bias was universal, pervading the entire medium through which we 
have received Tradition ; and leaving us, for the correction of its 
divergencies, no check whatever. 

To this class must be assigned all Tradition the object of which is Tendency to 
to glorify Mahomet, and to invest him with supernatural attributes. met, and 
Although i in the Coran the Prophet disclaims the power of work- = ame 
ing miracles, yet he implies that there existed a continuous inter- attributes. 
course between himself and the agents of the other world. The 
whole Coran, indeed, assumes to be a message from the Almighty, 
communicated through Gabriel. Besides being the medium of 
revelation, that favoured angel is often referred to as bringing 
directions from the Lord for the guidance of his Prophet in the 
common concerns of life. The supposed communication with 
heavenly messengers, thus countenanced by Mahomet himself, 
was implicitly believed by his followers, and led them even during 
his lifetime to regard him with a superstitious awe. Ona subject 
so impalpable to sense, so readily apprehended by imagination, 
it may be fairly assumed that reason had little share in con- 
trolling the fertile productions of fancy; that the conclusions of 
his susceptible and credulous followers far.exceeded the premises 
granted by Mahomet; that even simple facts were construed by 
their excited faith as pregnant with marks of supernatural power 
and unearthly companionship; and that, after the object of their 
veneration had passed from their sight, fond devotion perpetuated 
and enhanced the fascinating legends. If the Prophet gazed into 
the heavens, or looked wistfully to the right hand or to the left, 


Abu Bacr, and the Shiahs say Ali.” Tabari also starts another candidate, 
Zeid ibn Haritha (p. 111). One of the traditions, to strengthen the case 
against Abu Bacr, says that fifty persons were believers before him! bid. 
' Well then may Dr. Sprenger style them “ childish disputes on the seniority of 
their saints in the Islam.” Mohammed, p. 158. Yet he himself builds too 
much upon them. 
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‘it was Gabriel with whom he was holding mysterious converse.* 
Passing gusts raise a cloud from the sandy track; the pious 
believer exults in the conviction that it is the dust of Gabriel and 
his mounted squadrons scouring the plain, and going before them 
to shake the foundations of the doomed fortress.t On the field of 
Badr, three stormy blasts sweep over the marshalled army; again, 
it is Gabriel with a thousand horse flying to the succour of 
Mahomet, while Michael and Serafil each with a like angelic 
troop wheel to the right and to the left of the Moslem front.{ 


* Vide Katib al Wackidt, p. 88; See also Sprenger’s Mohammed, p. 112, 
note 5. 

+ How absurd soever the idea may seem, it is taken literally from the 
biographers of Mahomet, and relates to the expedition against the unfortu- 
nate Bani Coreitza. Katib al Wackidi, p. 114. Mahomet countenanced, if 
he did not originate the notion. 

+ Vide Katib al Wackidi, p. 114, and p. 100}. Similar statements are 
made regarding the battle of Honein. bid. p.180}. At p. 198, the angelic 
host is represented in the uniform of Zobeir, one of Mahomet’s Companions, 
namely, with yellow turbans, on piebald horses. Hishdmt(p.227,) and Tabars 
(p. 290,) give their dress at the battles of Badr and Kheibar. The Meccans 
on their return vanquished from Badr, are introduced as describing the 
warrior angels against whom they had to contend. Hl{shdmi, p. 238; 
Tabari, p. 301; Caus. de Perc. vol. iii. pp. 66 & 73. Various traditionists 
assert that the heads of the unbelievers dropped off before the Moslem 
swords come near them, because the invisible scimitars of the angels did the 
work with greater rapidity and effect than the grosser steel of Medina. 
Hishami, p. 227; Tabari,.p. 289. Gabriel fought by Abu Bacr, Michael by 
Ali, and Israfil looked on. Kdtib al Wackidi, p. 212}. Gabriel, after the 
battle of Badr was concluded, asked leave of Mahomet, without which he 
could not retire! Jbid. p. 102}. Mahomet had a conversation with Gabriel; 
and the particulars are related by Haritha, who actually saw the angel. Ibid. 
p. 276. These are only samples of what recurs in almost every page of 
tradition, and they are quoted to bear out what might otherwise have 
appeared over-statement in the text. 

The following may be viewed as the type of a large class of miraculous 
stories. Othman, when attacked in the last fatal struggle by the conspirators, 
made no resistance, and being asked the cause replied that ‘“ Mahomet had 
made with him a covenant, and he patiently abided thereby.” The Moslems 
(concluding, no doubt, that it was impossible their Prophet should not have 
foreseen so important an event as the assassination of his beloved son-in-law) 
referred this saying to a supposed prophecy by Mahomet, when he said to 
Othman “that the Lord would clothe him with a garment which he was not 
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Nay, the very dress and martial uniform of these helmed angels 
are detailed by the earliest and most trustworthy biographers 
with as much naiveté as if they had been veritable warriors of flesh 
and blood! Such is a specimen of the vein of legend and extra- 
vagance which pervades even the purest sources of tradition. 


It will frequently be a question, extremely difficult and some- Diftculty of 
° e ° ° e 8C m bead 
times impossible to decide, what portions of these supernatural nating what 
‘ : es 8 - A ‘ ‘ originated 
stories either originated in Mahomet himself, or received his coun- with Maho- 


, ee himself, 
tenance; and what portion owed its birth, after he was gone, to Geiger 


the excited imagination of his followers. No doubt real facts tales. 


have not seldom been thus adorned or distorted by the colouring 
of a superstitious fancy. The subjective conceptions of the fond 
believer have been reflected back upon the biography of the 
Prophet, and have encircled even the objective realities of his life, 
as In the pictures of our saints, with a lustrous halo. The false 
colouring and fictitious light so intermingle with the picture, as to 
place its details beyond the reach of analytical criticism.* 

E.—T'o the same universal desire of Mahomet’s glorification Miracles. 
must be ascribed the unquestioned miracles with which even the 
earliest biographies abound. ‘They are such as the following:—A 
tree from a distance moves towards the Prophet ploughing up the 


to divest himself of at the call of the disaffected.” Ibid. p.191. The gar- 
ment was the caliphate, which the conspirators would summon him to abdicate. 
Ayesha too was not at a loss for a scene to give a farther meaning to the 
mysterious words. “When Mahomet,” she said, “lay on his death-bed, 
he summoned Othman, and desired me to depart out of the chamber; and 
Othman sat down by the dying Prophet; and as he spake with him, I beheld 
and lo, the colour of Othman changed.” Without doubt, say the credulous 
believers, it was Mahomet foretelling to his son-in-law the violent death 
that awaited him. Jbid. p. 191}. Such suppositions and explanations were 
in the course of time repeated as facts. 

* The following tradition is illustrative of this. The corpse of Saad lay 
in an empty room. Mahomet entered alone, picking his steps carefully, as 
if he walked in the midst of men seated closely on the grouud. On being 
asked the cause of so strange a proceeding, he replied,—* True, there were 
no men in the room, but it was so filled with angels, all seated on the ground, 
that I found nowhere to sit, until one of the angels spread out his wing for 
me on the ground, and I sat down thereon.” Ibid. p. 2643. It is almost 
impossible to say what in this is Mahomet’s own, and what has been con- 
cocted for him. 
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earth as it advances, and then similarly retires; oft-repeated 
attempts to murder him are miraculously averted; distant occur- 
rences are instantaneously revealed, and future events foretold; a 
large company is fed from victuals hardly adequate for the supply 
of a single person; prayer draws down immediate showers from 
heaven, or causes an equally sudden cessation. A frequent and 
favourite class of miracles is for the Prophet, by his simple touch, 
to make the udders of dry goats distend with milk; so by his 
command he caused floods of water to well up from parched 
fountains, and to gush forth from empty vessels, or issue from 
betwixt his fingers.® With respect to all such stories, it is suf- 
ficient to refer to what has been already said, that they are opposed 
to the clear declarations and pervading sense of the Coran< 
That itcon- | It by no means however follows that, because a tradition relates 
recitalofa a miracle, the collateral incidents are thereby discredited. It 
npr ieeresens may be that the facts were fabricated to illustrate or embellish a 
pe Herel current miracle; but it is also possible that the miracle was 
sree ** invented to adorn or account for well-founded facts. In the 
former case, the supposed facts are worthless; in the latter, they 
may be true and valuable. In the absence of other evidence, the 
main drift and apparent design of the narrative is all that can 
guide the critic between these alternatives. 
Talesand =F .—The same propensity to fabricate the marvellous must be 
fee aacribabie borne in mind when we peruse the childish tales and extravagant 
aaa legends put by tradition into the mouth of Mahomet. The Coran, 
it is true, imparts a far wider basis of likelihood to the narration 
by Mahomet of such tales, than to his assumption of miraculous 
powers. When the Prophet ventured to place such fanciful and 
unworthy fictions as those of “ Solomon and the Genii,” of “the 
seven Sleepers,” or “the Adventures of Dzil Carnein,” in the 
pages of a Divine Revelation, to what puerilities might he not 
stoop in the familiarity of social conversation? It must, on the 
other hand, be remembered that Mahomet was taciturn, laconic, 


* All these and scores of like incidents adorn the pages of the “honest ” 
Secretary of Wackidi, as well as of every other biographer and traditionist. 


Sprenger has over-praised the discrimination and sense of the Secretary. 
Mohammed, p. 72. 
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and reserved; and is therefore not likely to have given forth 
more than an infinitesimal part of the masses of legend and fable 
which Tradition represents as gathered from his lips. These are 
probably the growth of successive ages, each of which deposited 
its accretion around the nucleus of the Prophet's pregnant words, 
if indeed there ever was any such nucleus at all. For example, 
the germ of the elaborate pictures and gorgeous scenery of the 
Prophet’s heavenly journey lies in a very short and simple recital 
in the Coran. That he subsequently expanded this germ, and ’ 
amused or edified his companions with the minutie which have 
been brought down to-us by tradition, is perhaps possible. But 
it is also possible, and (by the analogy of Mahomet’s miracles) 
incomparably more probable, that the vast majority of these 
fancies have no other origin than the heated imagination of the 
early Mussulmans.* 

q@.—lIndirectly connected with Mahomet’s life, but connected Supposed 
immediately with the credit and the evidences of Islam, is another of Mahomet 
class of narrations which would conjure up on all sides prophecies and Christian 
regarding the Founder of the faith and anticipations of his” 
approach. These were probably, for the most part, suspended 
upon some general declaration or incidental remark of the Prophet 


*See Sprenger, pp. 123—137, where these principles are admitted. That 
learned writer, at the same time, gives a clue to the real facts of the case. 
‘We must never forget,” he well writes, ‘‘that when his religion was victo- 
rious, he was surrounded by the most enthusiastic admirers, whose craving 
faith could be satiated only by the most extravagant stories. Their heated 
imagination would invent them by itself; he only needed to give the key, and 
to nod assent, to augment the number of his miracles to the infinite.” His 
theory however appears to attribute too much to Mahomet in the construc- 
tion of the legend. 

It is curious, as illustrating the barrenness of the Mahometan canon of 
criticism, to observe that this wild legend is according to its rules one of the 
best established in tradition, not only in the main features, but in all its 
marvellous details. Sprenger, who is too much guided by the canon, writes 
here from the Mahometan stand-point. “Though the accounts which we 
find in Arabic and Persian authors are not free from later additions, the 
numerous records of Mahomet’s own words give us the assurance that the 
narrative, in its main features, emanated from himself. There is no event in 
his life, on which we have more numerous and genuine traditwns than on 
his nightly journey.” p. 126. 
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- himself, which his enthusiastic followers deemed themselves bound 


Anticipations 
of Islam. 


to prove and illustrate. For example, the Jews are often accused 
in the Coran of wilfully rejecting Mahomet, “ although they recog- 
nized him as they did one of their own sons.” Tradition provides us, 
accordingly, with a host of Jewish rabbins and Christian monks, 
who found it written in their books that the last of the Prophets 
was at this time about to arise at Mecca: they asserted that not 
only his name, but his personal appearance, manners, and character, 
were therein depicted to the life, so that recognition could not but 
be instantaneous; and, among other absurd particulars, the very 
city of Medina is pointed out by name as the place where he 
would take refuge from the persecution of his people! Again, the 
Jews are accused by Mahomet of grudging that a Prophet had 
arisen among the Arabs, and that their nation had thus been 
robbed of its prophetic dignity. Wherefore, in fit illustration we 
have innumerable stories of Mahomet having been recognized by 
the rabbins, and of attempts made by them to kill him; and this, 
too, long before he had any suspicion himself that he was to be a 
Prophet, nay during his very infancy ! It is enough to have alluded 
to this class of fabrications.* 

H.—Such unblushing inventions will lead us to receive with 
suspicion the whole series of tales in which it is pretended that 
Mahomet and his religion were foreshadowed, so that pious men 
anticipated, long before the Prophet, many of the peculiar rites and 
doctrines of Islam. It was a fond conceit of Mahomet that Islam is 
as old as Adam, and has from the beginning been the faith of all 
good men who looked forward to himself as the great Prophet 
charged with winding up the previous dispensations. It was 
therefore natural for his credulous followers to carry out this idea, 
and to invest any serlous-minded man or earnest inquirer who 


* As specimens, the Arabic scholar may consult the Kdtib al Wackidi, 
pp. 29, 30, 301, 31, 35}, 791, and the whole chapter, Description of Mahomet 
in the Old Testament and Gospel, p. 691. The key to the assertions of - 
Mahomet alluded to in the text, lies simply in these two facts; Ist. that the 
Jews did look for a Prophet to come, which expectation Mahomet affected to 
appropriate to himself; 2nd. that they held this Prophet would be of the seed 
of David, which assertion Mahomet believed, or pretended to believe, was 
founded in mere envy and grudge against himself. 
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preceded Mahomet, with some of the dawning rays of the divine 
effulgence about to burst upon the world.* 
1.—To the same spirit we may attribute the continual and pal- History ofthe 


pable endeavour to make Mahometan tradition and the legends of cre and 
Arabia tally with the Scriptures of the Old Testament, and with Arabia, 

Jewish tradition. This canon has little application to the bio- from, 1 ot 
grapy of Mahomet himself, but it has a wide and most effective yeah cre 


range in reference to the legendary history of his ancestors and of fraaivien. 


early Arabia. The desire to regard, and possibly the endeavour 


* Such are the tales regarding Zeid, (Hisham, pp. 55—59; and Katib al 
Wiackidi, p. 30) who, it is said, spent his life in searching “ for the religion 
of Abraham,” till at last a monk, meeting him at Balca, sent him back to 
Mecca to await the Prophet about to arise there! Sentences of the Coraa, and 
prayers in the exact expressions of Mahomet, are put into the lips of Zeid by 
the traditionists. The discreditable nature of these narratives is palpable ‘ 
from their very style and contents. Vide Sprenger’s Mohammed, p. 43, 
note 4. Still I am far from denying that Zeid’s enquiries and doctrines may 
have constituted one of the causes which prompted Mahomet to enquiry and 
religious thought. But whatever grounds may exist for regarding Zeid as a 
philosophical or a religious enquirer, one would only have smiled at the 
clumsiness of the structure erected by the traditionists on so slender a base, 
‘had it not been that Dr. Sprenger appears himself to recognize it, and even 
builds thereon in part his own theory that Mahomet “did nothing more than 
gather the floating elements which had been imported or originated by others;” 
and, instead of carrying Arabia along with him, was himself carried away 
“by the irresistible force of the spirit of the time.” Vide Life of Mohammed, 
pp. 39—49. 

Arabia was no doubt prepared for a reli gious change. Judaism and 
Christianity had sown the seeds of divine knowledge every here and there, 
and many enquiring minds may have groped the way to truth, and paved the 
road for Mahomet’s investigations and convictions. But to none of these is 
Islam directly attributable. Its peculiarities are all the Prophet’s own. 
Mahomet alone is responsible for its faults, as well as entitled to all the 
credit (whatever it may be) of its sole founder. It is the workmanship of 
his wonderful mind, and bears in every part the impress of his individuality. 
Such passages as the following are in this view strangely mistaken:—“ The 
Islam is not the work of Mahomet; it is not the doctrine of the Impostor.” 
Sprenger’s Mohammed, p.175. Yet the learned writer charges him with its 
faults: “There is however no doubt that the impostor has defiled it by his 
immorality and perverseness of mind, and that most of the objectionable 
doctrines are his.” Jbid. This is hardly the even-handed justice we might 
have expected from the philosophical principles of Sprenger. 

Since the above note was in type, I am glad to find that some of its 
views receive confirmation from a learned and judicious writer, T. Noeldeke, 
in his treatise De origine et compositione Qorant. Gottingae, 1856, p. 15. 


Traditions of 


the Jewish 
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to prove, the Prophet of Islam a descendant of Ishmael, began 


even in his life-time. Many Jews, versed in the Scriptures, and 
won over by the inducements of Islam, were false to their own 
creed, and pandered their knowledge to the service of Mahomet 
and his followers. Jewish tradition had been long well-known in 
Medina and in the countries over which Islam early spread, and 
the Mahometan system was now made to fit upon it; for Islam 
did not ignore, but merely superseded, Judaism and Christianity, 
as the whole does a part, or rather as that which is complete 
swallows up an imperfect commencement. Hence arose such 


absurd anachronisms as the attempts to identify Cahtién with 


Joktan (between whom, at the most moderate estimate, fifteen 
centuries intervene); thus were forged the earlier links of the 
Abrahamic genealogy of Mahomet, and numberless tales of Ish- 
mael and the Israelites, cast in a semi-Jewish semi-Arab mould. 
These, though pretending to be original traditions, can generally 
be recognized as plagiarisms from Scripture and rabbinical lore, 
or as Arabian legends forced into accommodation with them. 
Abundant illustration of this important position will be met with 
in the two following chapters. 

J.—Of analogous nature may be classed the traditions which 


and Christian affirm that the Jews and Christians mutilated or interpolated their 


Scriptures 
being muti- 
lated and 


Scriptures. After a careful and repeated examination of the 


interpolated, Whole Coran, I have been able to discover no grounds for believing 


that Mahomet himself ever expressed the smallest doubt at any 
period of his life in regard either to the authority or the genuine- 
ness of the Old and New Testaments, as extant in his time.* He 
was profuse in assurances that his system entirely corresponded 
with both, and that he had been foretold by former prophets; and, 
as perverted Jews and Christians were at hand to confirm his 
words, and as the Bible was little known among the generality of 
his followers, those assurances were implicitly believed. But as 
Islam spread abroad, and began to include countries where the 
Holy Scriptures were familiarly read, the discrepancies between 
them and the Coran became patent to all. The sturdy believer, 


* See a Treatise by the Author, entitled “Zhe testimony borne by the 
Coran to the Jewish and Christian Scriptures.” Agra; 1856. The subject 
will be farther alluded to in the concluding chapter of this volume. 
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with an easy conscience, laid the entire blame at the door of the 
dishonest Jews and Christians (the former of whom their Prophet 
had accused in the Coran of hiding and “ dislocating” the prophe- 
cies of himself); and according to the Moslem wont, a host of 
stories with all the necessary details of Jewish fabrication and 
excision sodn grew up, exactly suited to the necessities of Islam.*” 


If it appear strange that extravagant and unreasonable stories Why such 
of the kind alluded to im the few last paragraphs should not cau 


and un- 


have been contradicted by the more upright and sensible Maho- ancneeee 


ditions were 


metans of the first age, and thus nipped in the bud, it must be dicted” 


kept in view that criticism and freedom of opinion were completely 
stifled under the crushing dogmas of Islam. Any simpleton 
might fancy, every designing man could with ease invent, such 
tales; when once in currency, the attempt to disprove them 
would be difficult and dangerous. Supposing that no well-known 
fact or received dogma were contradicted by them, upon what 
general considerations were they to be rebutted? If any one, 
for instance, had contended that all human experience was contra- 
dicted by the marvellous foreknowledge of the Jews regarding 
Mahomet, he would have been scouted as an infidel. Honest 
inquiry into the genuineness of holy Scripture would have sapped 


* An instance of this very numerous class of stories will be found in the 
Katib al Wackidi p.70. A Copt, reading his uncle’s Bible, is struck by 
finding two leaves closely glued together. On opening them, he discovers 
the most copious details regarding Mahomet, as a Prophet immediately about 
to appear. His uncle was displeased at his curiosity and beat him, saying 
the Prophet had not yet arisen. Cnf. Sprenger’s Mohammed, p. 140. 

The following is an example of the puerile tales of later days growing out 
of the same spirit:— ‘A narrator relates that there was, in the kingdom 
of Syria, a Jew, who while busied on the Sabbath perusing the Old Testa- 
ment, perceived on one of the leaves the name of the blessed Prophet in 
four places; and out of spite he cast that leaf into the fire. On the following 
day, he found the same name written in eight places: again he burnt the 
pages. On the third, he found it written in twelve places. The man 
marvelled exceedingly. He said within himself, ‘the more I cut this name 
from the Scripture, the more do I find it written therein. I shall soon have 
the whole Bible filled with the name.’ At last he resolved to proceed to 
Medina to see the Prophet.” The story goes on to say that he reached 
there after Mahomet’s death, embraced his garments, “and expired in the 
arms of his love.” See Calcutta Review, vol. xvii. p. 408, in an article on the 
Maulid Shartf, or “Nativity” of Mahomet, p. 46, published at Cawnpore and 
at Agra, 1267-8; Hegira. 


Traditions 
unfavorable 
to Mahomet 
became 
obsolete. 
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the foundations of Islam, and was therefore out of ‘the question. 
Who would dare to argue against a miraculous tale that did 
honour to Mahomet, on the ground that it was in itself impro- 
bable, that the narrator might have imbibed a false impression, or 
that even in the Coran miraculous powers were never arrogated 
by the Prophet? The argument would have jeoparded the neck 
of the logician; for it has been already shown that the faith and 
the polity of Islam were one;—that free opinions and heresy were 
synonymous with conspiracy, treason, and rebellion.* Where- 
fore it came to pass that, under the shelter of the civil arm and of 
the fanatical credulity of the nation at large, these marvellous 
legends grew up in perfect security from the attacks of doubt and 
of honest inquiry. 

K.—The converse principle is likewise true; that is to say, 
traditions, founded upon good evidence, and undisputed because 
notorious in the first days of Islam, gradually fell into disrepute, 
or were entirely rejected, because they appeared to dishonour 
Mahomet, or countenance some heretical opinion. The nature of 
the case renders it impossible to prove this position so fully as the 
preceding ones, since we can now have no trace of such tradi- 
tions as were early dropped. But we discover vestiges of a spirit 
that would necessarily produce such results, working even in the 


* The Arabic student will find this well illustrated by the treatment which 
the “hypocrites” or “disaffected” are represented as receiving even during 
Mahomet’s life-time. On the expedition to Tabik, Mahomet prayed for 
rain, which accordingly descended, A perverse doubter, however, said, “ It 
was but a chance cloud that happened to pass.” Shortly after, the Prophet's 
camel strayed; again the doubter said, “Doth not Mahomet deem himself 
a Prophet? He professeth to bring intelligence to you from the Heavens; 
yet is he unable to tell where his own camel is!” ‘Ye servants of the 
Lord!” exclaimed his comrade, “there is a plague in this place, and I knew 
it not. Get out from my tent, enemy of the Lord! Wretch, remain not in 
my presence!” Mahomet had of course, in due time, supernatural intimation 
conveyed to him not only of the doubter’s speech, but of the spot where the 
camel was; and the doubter afterwards repented, and was confirmed in the 
faith. Hishami, p. 391. 

Omar’s sword was readily unsheathed to punish such sceptical temerity, 
and Mahomet himself frequently visited it in the early part of his Medina 
career with assassination, and on the conquest of Mecca by open execution. 
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second and third centuries. There is an apparently well-sup- 
ported story which attributes to Mahomet a momentary lapse and 
compromise with the idolatry of Mecca; and traditions on the 
subject from various sources are related by the earliest and the best 
historians. But theologians began to deem the opinion dangerous 
or heretical that Mahomet should have thus degraded himself 
“after he had received the truth,” and -the occurrence is therefore 
denied, or entirely omitted, by some of the earliest and by most of 
the later ‘biographers of the Prophet, though the facts are so 
patent that the more candid fully admit them.* The principle 
thus found in existence in the second and third centuries, may be 
presumed to have been at work also in the first. 

L.—The system of prous frauds 1s not abhorrent from the axioms piana treats 
of Islam. Deception, by the current theology of Mahometans, is Islam. 
allowable in certain circumstances. The Prophet himself, by 
precept as well as by example, encouraged the notion that to tell 
an untruth is on some occasions allowable; and what occasion 
would approve itself as more justifiable, nay meritorious, than 
that of furthering the interests of Islam?+t The early Moslems 


* Dr. Sprenger has some valuable remarks on this subject in his notice of 
Tabari; Asiatic Journal, No. ccxii. p. 19, et. seg. The story of the lapse is 
honestly told by Wackidi and Tabari, and (as we find by a quotation in the 
latter) by Ibn Ishac; but it is entirely and tacitly omitted by Ibn Hisham, 
although his book professes to embrace that of Ibn Ishac. Vide Katib al 
Wackidi, p.29; Tabari, p. 10; and Sprenger’s Mohammed, p. 184. 

The author of the Mawdhib Alladoniya, in an interesting passage in 
elucidation of the authenticity of the story, traces the objections and- 


doubts to fear of heresy and injury to Islam; thus;— xd2 wl As as 
“It is said that this story is of a heretical character and has no foundation. 
But it is not so; it is really well founded.” And again,— | ure td) 


Py SE pst ye AS 0, Sed, J CHS QL ill ak 
No ily —“Again (another author) rejects it on the ground that if it 
had really happened, many of nese who had believed would have become 
apostates, which was not the case.” 

t The common Moslem belief is that it is allowable to tell a falsehood on 
four occasions: lst, to save one’s life; 2nd, to effect a peace or reconciliation; 
Srd, to persuade a woman; 4th, on the occasion of a journey or expedition. 

i 
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would suppose it to be fitting and right that a divine religion 
should be supported by the evidence of miracles, and they no 
doubt believed that they were doing God service by building up 
testimony in accordance with so laudable a supposition. The case 
of our own religion, whose purer morality renders the attempt 
incomparably less excusable, shows that pious fabrications of this 
description easily commend themselves to the conscience, where 
there is the inclination and the opportunity for their perpetration. 
Difficulty of _ There were indeed conscientious persons among the early 
i atwweiene Moslems, who would probably have scrupled at such open fraud; 
ceeaee oe but these are the very individuals from whom we have the fewest 
richatore, traditions. We read of some cautious men among the Companions 
of tradition. who, perceiving the difficulty of reciting accounts of their Prophet 
with perfect accuracy, and perhaps disgusted with the barefaced 
effrontery of the ordinary propagators of garbled and unfounded tra- 


ditions, abstained entirely from repeating the sayings of Mahomet.* 


The first is borne out by Mahomet’s express sanction. Ammar ibn Yasir 
was sorely persecuted by the pagans. of Mecca, and denied the faith for his 
deliverance. The Prophet approved of his conduct:—* If they do this again, 
then repeat the sume recantation to them again.” Katib al Wackid, p. 227}. 
Another tradition preserved in the family of Yasir, is as follows:—“ The 
idolators seized Ammar, and they let him not go until he had abused Mahomet 
and spoken well of their gods. He then repaired to the Prophet, who asked 
of him what had happened.”—* Evil, oh Prophet of the Lord! I was not 
let go until I had abused thee, and spoken well of their gods.”——“‘ But how,” 
replied Mahomet, “dost thou find thine own heart?”—“ Secure and stedfast 
in the faith.”—* Then,” said Mahomet, “if they repeat the same, do thou too 
repeat the same.” Ibid. Mahomet also said that Ammar’s le was better 
than Abu Jahl’s truth. 

The second is directly sanctioned by the following tradition:—“ That per- 
son is not a liar who makes peace between two people, and speaks good 
words to do away their quarrel, although they should be lies. ”Mutshcat, vol. ii. 
p. 427. 

.  Astothe third, we have a melancholy instance that Mahomet did not 
think it wrong to make false promises to his wives, in the matter of Mary 
his Egyptian maid. And regarding the fourth, it was his constant habit in 
projecting expeditions (excepting only that to Tabak) to conceal his inten- 
tions, and to give out that he was about to proceed in another direction from 
the true one. Hishdmi, p. 392; Katib al Wackidi, p. 133}. 

* Thus Omar declined to give certain information, saying, “If it were not 
that I feared lest I should add to the facts in relating them, or take there- 
from, verily I would tell you.” Kéatib al Wackidi, p. 236}. Similar tra- 
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But regarding those Companions from whom the great mass of 
tradition is drawn, and their immediate successors, it does not 
appear that we are now in possession of any satisfactory means 
for dividing them into separate classes, of which the trustworthi- 
ness would vary to any great extent. With respect, indeed, to 
some it is known that they were more constantly than others with 
Mahomet, and had therefore better opportunities for acquiring 
information ; some, like the garrulous Ayesha, were specially 
given to gossiping tales and trifling frivolities; but none of them, 
as far as we can judge, was free from the tendency to glorify 
Mahomet at the expense of truth, or could be withheld from the 
marvellous, by the most glaring violations of probability or of 
reason. Such at least is the impression derived from their evi- 
dence in the shape in which it has reached us.* 


ditions are given regarding Othman. Jbid. p. 168}, 189}. See one of these 
quoted above at p 28, note. 

Abdallah ibn Masid was so afraid in repeating Mahomet’s words, that he 
always guarded his relation by the conditional clause, “ he spake something 
like this, or near unto it;” but one day, as he repeated a tradition, the un- 


conditional formula of repetition,— als Jam ’) Ago Je “ thus spake 


the Prophet of the Lord”—escaped his lips, and he became oppressed with 
anguish, so that the sweat dropped from his forehead. Then he said, “If the 
Lord so will, the Prophet may have said more than that, or less, or near 
unto it.” bid. p. 209. This is no doubt greatly exaggerated. 

“Saad ibn Abi Wackkds was asked a question and he kept silence, saying 
L fear that if I tell you one thing, ye will go and ddd thereto, as from me, a 
hundred.” Ibid. p. 206}. Thus also one enquired of Abdallah ibn Zobeir, 
“ Why do we not hear thee telling anecdotes regarding the Prophet, as such 
and such persons tell?” He replied, “It is very true that I kept close by the 
Prophet from the time I first believed, (and therefore am intimately acquainted 
with his words); but I heard him say, ‘ Whosoever shall repeat a lie con- 
cerning me, his resting place shall be in hell-fire.” Jbid. p. 199. Soin 
explaining why several of the principal Companions have left no traditions, 
Wackidi writes, “From some there are no remains of tradition regarding the 
Prophet, although they were more in his company, sitting and hearing him, 
than others who have left us many traditions, and this we attribute to their 
fear” (of giving forth erroneous traditions,) &c. Ibid. p. 176}. 


* It is possible that farther investigation may bring to light’ facts on 
which some principle of classification of the early traditionists, as trust- 
worthy or otherwise, may be based. Thus Dr. Sprenger writes;-—“ As it 
is of great importance to know the character of the witnesses, I intend to 


Examples of 
capricious 
fabricauon. 
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mM.—The aberrations from the truth hitherto noticed are pre- 
sumed to have proceeded from some species of bias, the nature of 
which I have been endeavouring to trace. But the testimony of 
the Companions, as delivered to us, 1s so unaccountably fickle and 
capricious that, even where no motive whatever can be guessed 
at, and where there were the fullest opportunities of observation, 
the traditions often flatly contradict one another. For instance, a 
score of witnesses affirm that Mahomet dyed his hair; they men- 
tion the substances used; some not only maintain that they were 
eye-witnesses of the fact during the Prophet's life, but produce 
after his death relics of hair on which the dye was visible. A 
score of others, possessing equally good means of information, 
assert that he never dyed his hair, and that moreover he had no 
need to do so, as his grey-hairs were so few that they might be 
counted.* Again, with respect to his Signet ring—a matter 
involving no faction, family interest, or dogma—the traditions are 


“most discordant. One party relate that, feeling the want of a 


embrace the first opportunity which I may have to publish the notes which 
I have collected on the inventors of miracles and of legends regarding Mo- 
hammed.” Second Notice of Wagqidy, p.19. But after all there is not much 
prospect of material advantage from such enquiries, since the worst descrip- 
tion of bias—that, namely, which tends to glorify Mahomet—-pervades the 
whole of Mohametan tradition. 


* Vide Katib al Wackidi, pp. 83\-85. Even the exact number of his 
white hairs is given by different authorities variously, as 17, 18, 2U, or 30. 
Some say that when he oiled his head they appeared; others that the pro- 
cess of oiling concealed them. As to the color used, the accounts also differ. 
One says he employed Henna and Katam which gave a reddish tinge, but 
that he liked yellow best. One traditionist approves of a jet black dye, while 
others say the Prophet forbade this. 

The following traditions on the subject are curious:—Mahomet said, 
“Those who dye their hair black like the crops of pigeons, shall never smell 
the smell of Paradise.” “In the day of judgment, the Lord will not look 
upon him who dyes his hair black.” 

A grey-headed man one day approached the Prophet with his hair dyed 
black. Mahomet not recognizing him, asked who he was. The man gave 
his name. “Nay,” replied the Prophet, “but thou art the Devil!” The 
only supposition (apart from wanton and gratuitous fabrication,) which one 
can imagine to account for these contrary traditions, is that they were in- 
vented by grey-headed men to countenance and sanction the several modes 
of dyeing practised by themselves! 
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seal for his despatches, the Prophet had a signet ring prepared for 
that purpose, of pure silver. Another party assert that Khalid ibn 
Said made for himself an iron ring plated with silver; and that 
Mahomet, taking a fancy to the ring, appropriated it to his own 
use. A third tradition states, that the ring was brought by Amr 
bin Said from Abyssinia; and a fourth, that Muadz ibn Jabal had 
it engraved for himself in Yemen. One set of traditions hold that 
Mahomet wore this ring on his right hand, another on his left; one 
that he wore the seal inside, others that he wore it outside; one 


that the inscription upon it was 4))\ joey while the rest declare 


that it was a\}\ J pay Sao.” Now all these traditions refer to 


one and the same ring; because it is repeatedly added that, after 
Mahomet’s death, it was worn by Abu Bacr, by Omar, and by 
Othman, and was lost by the latter in the well Aris, There is 
yet another tradition that neither the Prophet nor any of his 
immediate successors ever wore a ring at all.{ Now all these 
varying narratives are not given doubtfully, as conjectures which 
might either be right or wrong, but they are told with the full assur- 
ance of apparent certainty, and with such minute particulars and 
circumstantiality of detail as leave the impression on the simple 
reader’s mind that each of the narrators had the most intimate 
acquaintance with the subject. 

In these instances, which might be indefinitely multiplied, to unsupportea 
what tendency or habit of mind, but the sheer love of story-telling, freandons 
are we to attribute such gratuitous and wholesale fabrications ? °°" 
And from this we may fairly deduce the principle that tradition 
cannot in general be received with too much caution, or exposed 
to too rigorous a criticism; and that no important statement 
should be received as securely proved by tradition only, unless 
there be some farther ground of probability, analogy, or collateral 
evidence in its favour. | 


* See the interesting paper by M. Belin in the Journal Asvatique, regarding 
the seal of Mahomet upon his letter to the Egyptian governor, Macoucas, the 
supposed original of which was discovered by M. Barthélemy in a Coptic 
monastery. It seems desirable that the gennineness of this singularly dis- 
covered document should be farther discussed by the scholars of Europe. 


t All these traditions will be found in Katib al Wackidi, pp. 914-924. 
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mm. what III. I will now proceed to mention the considerations which 

tone eonacaa should be regarded as confirming the credit of a tradition, as well 

euaont? as the caution to be observed in their application. 

Agreement 4.—Unanimous consent, or general agreement, between tradi- 

decandent tions independent of one another, or which, though traceable to a 

Hons. common origin, have descended by different chains of witnesses, 

may generally be regarded as a presumption of credibility. We 
know that the first sources of tradition were numerous; and, as 
already stated, the stream often flows through separate channels. 
Evidence of this description may therefore afford a cumulative 
presumption that the circumstances common to so many separate 
traditions were currently reported or believed at the point of 
divergence, that is, in the era immediately succeeding Mahomet’s 
death. But there is a danger to be here guarded against; for, 
in traditions apparently of the nature contemplated, close agree- 
ment may be even aground of distrust. It may argue that, though 
attributed to different sources, the traditions really belong to one 
and the same family, perhaps of spurious origin, long subsequent 
to the time of Mahomet. If the uniformity be so great as to exclude 
circumstantial variety, it will be strong ground for believing that 
either the common source is not of old date, or that the channels 
of conveyance have not been kept distinct. Some degree of inci- 
dental discrepancy must be looked for, and it will improve rather 
than injure the character of the evidence. Thus the frequent 
variations in the day of the week on which remarkable events 
are stated to have occurred, are just what we should expect 
in independent traditions having their origin in hearsay; and the 
simplicity with which these are placed in juxtaposition, speaks 
strongly for the honesty of the Collectors‘in having gathered them 
bond fide from various and independent sources, as well as in 
having refrained from any attempt to blend or harmonize the 
differing accounts. 

Agreement § The same argument may be applied to the several parts of a 

tions only of tradition. Certain portions of distinct versions regarding the 

independent : ‘ 

traditions, same subject-matter may agree almost verbally together, while 
other portions may contain circumstantial variations; and it is 
possible that the latter may have a bond fide independent origin, 
which the former could not pretend to. The intimate union, in 
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separate but corresponding traditions, of fabulous narrations charac- 
terized by a suspicious uniformity, and of well-grounded facts cir- 
cumstantially varying, receives an excellent illustration from the 
story of Mahomet’s infantile days, which professes to have been 
derived from his nurse Halima, and handed down to us in three 
distinct traditions. ‘‘ These three accounts,” says Dr. Sprenger, 
‘“‘ agree almost literally in the marvellous, but they differ in the 
facts."* The marvellous was derived from one common source of 
fabrication, but the facts from original authorities. Hence the 
uniformity of the one, and the variation in the other. 
Entire verbal coincidence may sometimes involve a species of Verbal coin- 
cidence may 
evidence peculiar to itself; it may point to a common recorded point toa 
original, of date antecedent to that probably at which most of the written 
other traditions were reduced to writing. There is no reason for ern 
believing that any such records were made till long after the era 
of Mahomet, and they can therefore assume none of the merit of 
contemporaneous remains. But they may claim the advantage of 
a greater antiquity of record than the mass of ordinary tradition, 
as in the case of the history by Zohri of the Prophet’s military 
conquests, which was probably recorded about the close of the 
first century. 
B.—Correspondence at any point with facts mentioned or alluded Correspond- 
to in the Coran will generally impart credit in whole or in part to Corana valu- 
able con- 
the traditional narrative. Some of the most important incidents firmation. 
connected with Mahomet’s battles and campaigns, as well as with 
a variety of domestic and political matters, are thus attested. 
Such apparent confirmation may however be deceptive, for the 
allusion in the Coran may have given rise to the tradition. The 
story, if not from the first an actual fraud, may have originated in 
some illustrative supposition or paraphrastic comment on the text; 
and, gradually changing its character, been transmitted to pos- 
terity as a confident recital of fact. Take for example the follow- 
ing verse in the Coran:—Remember the favour of thy Lord unto 
thee, when certain men designed to stretch forth their hands upon 
thee, and the Lord held back from thee their hands.} By some this 


* Vide Sprenger’s Life of Mahommed, p. 78, note 3. 
+ This will be farther noticed below, p. 1xxxviii. 
t Sura, v. 12. 
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passage is supposed to refer to Mahomet’s escape from Mecca; 
but, the craving after the circumstantial and the marvellous not 
being satisfied with this tame and reasonable interpretation, 
several different occasions have been invented on which the hand 
of the enemy, in the very act of brandishing a sword over Ma- 
homet’s head, was miraculously stayed by Gabriel.* Again, the 
discomfiture of the army of Abraha shortly before the birth of 
Mahomet, is thus poetically celebrated in Sura cv;——And did not 
the Lord send against them flocks of little birds, whitch cast upon 
them small clay stones, and made them like unto the stubble of which 
the cattle have eaten? ‘This appears to be only a highly coloured 
metaphor for the general destruction of the army by the ravages 
of small-pox or some similar pestilential calamity.f But it has 
afforded a starting point for the extravagances of tradition, which 
gives a detailed statement of the species of bird, the size and 
material of the stones, the precise mode in which they struck the 
enemy, the exact kind of wound inflicted, &c., as if the portent 


* In the attack upon the Bani Ghatfan, we learn from Wackidi that whilst 
Mahomet was resting under a tree, the enemy’s leader came stealthily up and 
snatching his sword, exclaimed—“ Who is there to defend thee against me 
this day?” “The Lord;” replied the Prophet. Thereupon Gabriel struck 
the man upon his chest, and the sword falling from his hand, Mahomet in 
his turn seized it and retorted the question on his adversary, who immedi- 
ately became a convert; “and with reference to this,” it is added, “was Sura 
v. 12 revealed.” Katih al Wackidi, p. 104}. Vide also Weil’s Mohammed, 
p. 121, where the story is related; but in a subsequent passage that author 
(on account of the numerous attempts at assassination and marvellous 
escapes his biographers tell of Mahomet,) not without reason regrets the 
respect with which he had treated it; p. 257, note 39. 

The tale is a second time clumsily repeated by the biographers almost in 
the same terms, on the occasion of his expedition to Dzat al Rica; and here 
Hishimi adds,—“ With special reference to this event, Sura v. 12 was re- 
vealed, bat others attribute the passage to the attempt of Amr ibn Jahsh, 
one of the Bani Nadhir,” who it is pretended tried to roll down a stone upon 
the Prophet from the roof of a house. Hishdmi, p. 288; Katib al Wackidi, 
p. 110}; compare also Sale’s note on the verse. 

Thus we have three or four different incidents to which the passage is 
applied, some of which are evidently fabricated to suit the passage itself. 

+ The metaphor was probably suggested (as we shall see below) by the 
name for small-pox was signifying also “small stones.” The name 


is probably connected with the hard and gravelly feeling of the pustules. 
See Hishdm:, p. 19. 
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had but just occurred within sight of the narrators;—and yet 
the whole has evidently no other foundation than the verse above 
quoted, which the credulous Moslems interpreting literally, deemed 
it necessary to clothe with ample illustration. These are types 
of the numberless puerile or romantic legends which have been 
fabricated out of nothing; and which, though purely imaginary, 
have been reared upon the authority of a Coranic basis.* 

c.— When a tradition contains statements in disparagement of Dispersge- 
Mahomet, such as an indignity shown to him by his followers; or Mahomet a 
an insult from his enemies after his emigration (for then the period credibility. 
of his humiliation had passed, and that of his exaltation arrived); 
his failure in any enterprise or laudable endeavour; or, in fine, 
anything at variance either in fact or doctrine with the principles 
and tendencies of Islam, there will be strong reason for admitting it 
as authentic: because, otherwise, it seems hardly credible that such 
a tradition could be fabricated, or having been fabricated, that it 
could obtain currency among the followers of Mahomet. At the 
same time we must be careful not to apply the rule to all that is con- 
sidered by ourselves discreditable or opposed to morality. Cruelty 
however inhuman, and revenge the most implacable, when practised 
against infidels, were regarded by the first followers of Islam as highly 
meritorious; and the rude civilization of Arabia admitted with com- 
placency a coarseness of language and behaviour, which we should 
look upon as reprehensible indecency. These andsimilarexceptions 
must be made from this otherwise universal and effective canon. 

D.—There is embodied in tradition a source of information far treaties 
more authentic than any yet alluded to, though unfortunately of fancoudy 
very limited extent,—I mean the transcripts of treaties purporting Coe 
to have been dictated by Mahomet, and recorded in his presence. 

It has been before shown that ordinary traditions were not Their au- 
recorded in the time of Mahomet; and that, even were we to pai ire 
admit an occasional resort to such early notes or memoranda, pel da 
there is no evidence regarding their subsequent fate, nor any “4: 


* As illustrative of similarly fabricated stories in the early history of our 
Church, the legend of St. Paul’s battle with the wild beasts (Niceph. H.E. 
ii, 25) may be referred to as growing out of 1 Cor. xv. 31. See Stanley 
on the Corinthians in loco. 
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criteria for distinguishing out of our present stores the traditions 
possibly founded upon them, from those that originated and were 
for a long time sustained by purely oral means. To a very 
different category belong the treaties of Mahomet. They consist 
of compacts entered into with the surrounding tribes of Arabia, 
Jewish and Christian, as well as Pagan and Moslem; these were 
at the time reduced to writing, and attested by one or more of his 
followers. They are of course confined to the period succeeding 
the Prophet's flight to Medina and acquisition of political influ- 
ence, and from their nature are limited to the recital of a few 
simple facts. But these facts again form valuable supports to the 
traditional outline; and, especially where they detail the relations 
of Islam with the neighbouring Jewish and Christian tribes, are 
possessed of the highest interest. 

In the Katib al Wackidi’s biography there is a section expressly 
devoted to the transcription of such treaties, and it contains two 
or three scores of them. Over and again, the author (in the end 
of the second or beginning of the third century) states that he had 
copied these from the original documents, or recorded their pur- 
port from the testimony of those who had seen them. ‘ They 
were still in force,” writes Dr. Sprenger, “in the time of Harfin 
Al Rashid (A.H. 170—193), and were then collected."* This 
is quite conceivable, for they were often recorded upon leather,f 
and would invariably be preserved with care as their charters of 
privilege by those in whose favour they were concluded. Some of | 
the most interesting, as the terms allowed to the Jews of Kheibar 
and to the Christians of Najran, formed the basis of political events 
in the caliphates of Abu Bacr and Omar; the concessions made 
in others to Jewish and Christian tribes, are satisfactory proof 
that they were not fabricated by Mahometans; while it is equally 
clear that they would never have been acknowledged or made 
current by them if counterfeited by a Jewish or a Christian hand. 

Whenever, then, there is fair evidence in favour of such 
treaties, they may be placed, as to historical authority, almost on 
a par with the Coran f 


* Sprenger’s Mohammed, p. 63. 

¢ Instances have been given above; p. xii. note 2. 

$ The following are the chief references in the Katib al Wackidi to the 
ortyinals of such treaties as extant in his time:— 
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The narrative of official deputations to Mahomet is sometimes written de- 
stated to have been derived from the family, or tribe which sent basses pre- 
the embassy, and which had preserved a written memorial of the ace 


circumstances. Accounts so obtained may undoubtedly be viewed tha 
as founded on fact, for the family or clan would naturally treasure 

up in the most careful way any memorials of the manner in which 

the Prophet had received and honoured them, although there would 

be a tendency in all such statements to self-aggrandizement.* 

E.— Another traditionary source, supported by authority pecu- Poetical re- 
liar to itself, takes rise in the verses and poetical fragments attri- a = sped 
buted to the time of Mahomet. Some of these profess to be the 1. Le Suck sare 
composition of persons who died before the Prophet, as Abu Set me. 


fore the rise 
of Mahomet. 


1, Hishim ibn Mohammed relates that a man of the Tai tribe told him that 
Walid ibn Jabir sent an embassy to Mahomet, who wrote to them a letter then 
extant and in the possession of histribe at Jabalein. Kdtib al Wackidi, p. 54. 

2. Wackidi gives a copy of the treaty Mahomet entered into with the 
chief of Dimat al Jandal, the original of which an old man of the people of 
Dima showed him. Ibid. p. 56}. 

3. Wackidi took the copy of a letter (apparently original) addressed by 
Mahomet to the people of Adzruh (a Jewish settlement on the Aelanitic 
gulph) and gives the words of it. bid. p. 57. 

4. Mahomet gave to Rufad ibn Amr ibn Jadah al Falj, a written treaty, 
‘“‘ which that family now possesses.” Ibid. p. 59}. 

5. Zoheir, who came from Mahrah to Mahomet, got from him a written 
treaty “which is with the family to this day.” Ibid. p. 69. 

Wackidi read the original document in which Arcam, one of the Com- 
panions, devoted his house (famous in the Prophet’s Meccan history) to 
sacred purposes. bid. p. 226. 

Besides these, there are a great number of treaties and letters to the 
various chiefs and tribes in Arabia, introduced in extenso, into the biographical 
writings; and, although it is not expressly so stated, it is extremely probable 
that these were in many cases copied from the originals; or from transcripts 
of them, which though perhaps removed several steps from the originals, are 
still likely to have been genuine. Counterfeits there may be amongst them, 
but the wonder is that, considering their value, fabricated documents of this 
nature are not more numerous. The reason of their limited number appears 
to have been the difficulty of counterfeiting such written relics in the early 
age of Islam with any chance of success. 

* Thus the secretary of Wackidi details such a narrative with the preface 
—‘* My informant, Muhammad ibn Yahya relates, that he found it in the 
writings of his father;” and again “ Amr the Odzrite says, he found it written 
in the papers of his father.” The story that follows relates to a deputation 
from the Bani Odzara. Katib al Wackidi, pp. 645 & 12. 
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Talib his uncle; others, of those whe survived him, as Hassan ibn 
Thabit, a poet of Medina. There can be no question as to the 
great antiquity of these remains, though we may not always be 
able to fix with exactness the period of their composition. With 
respect to those which purport to be of date preceding the rise to 
power of Mahomet, when we consider the poetical habits of the 
nation, their faculty of preserving poetry by memory,* the ancient 
style and language of the pieces themselves, the fair likelihood 
that carefully composed verses were at the first committed for 
greater security to writing, it cannot certainly be deemed impro- 
bable that such poems or fragments should in reality have been 
composed by the parties to whom they are ascribed. It is, on the 
other hand, possible that poetry of date long after the death of 
Mahomet, but descriptive of passages in his life or connected with 
it, may gradually have come to be regarded as composed upon the 
occasion by some contemporary poet, or as the actual effusion of 
personages in the scene to whom the real author attributed them 
by poetical fiction alone. As a general rule, it may be laid down 
that wherever there is betrayed an anticipation of Mahomet’s pro- 
phetical dignity or victories,—the premonitory dawn of approach- 
ing glory,—the poetry may at once be concluded as an after- 
thought, triumphant Islam having reflected some rays of its 
refulgence upon the bare points of its earlier career. Tried by 
this rule, there are fragments which may be ascribed, as more or 
less genuine, to the men whose name they bear; but there is 
also much which from patent anachronism either in fact or spirit, 
is evidently the composition of a later age.— The question how- 


* Burkhardt’s testimony shows that the faculty still remains, “Throughout 
every part of the Arabian desert, poetry is equally esteemed. Many persons 
are found who make verses of true measure, although they cannot either read 
or write; yet as they employ on such occasions chosen terms only, and as the 
purity of their vernacular language is such as to preclude any grammatical 
errors, these verses, after passing from mouth to mouth, may at last be com- 
mitted to paper, and will most commonly be found regular and correct. I 
presume that the greater part of the regular poetry of the Arabs, which has 
descended to us, is derived from similar compositions,” Burkhardt’s Notes on 
the Bedouins, vol. i. p. 251; see also p. 373. 

+ As an example I may refer to the poetry which Abu Talib, Mahomet’s 
uncle, is said to have recited when the Coreish took decisive measures 
against the Prophet, and sought to warn the pilgrims of other tribes not to 
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ever is one of literary curiosity rather than of historical evidence; Not of very 
for this species of poetry is seldom of use in confirming any St pied 
important point in the biography of Mahomet. 

I do not here refer to the national poets of Arabia, whose verses, These re- 
preserved in the Kitab al Aghani and other works, possess without applicable to 


doubt the elements of authenticity, and form trustworthy archives pooky of 
Arabia. 


give heed to him. Abu Talib, in plaintive verse, expresses his fears lest the 
whole of the Arabs should join the Coreish against him. Hishdmi, p. 75, 
There is in these verses something perhaps too plainly anticipative of the 
future national struggle; still the language from Abu Talib’s stand-point is 
possible, At the close there is a couplet with a reference to “the clouds 
giving rain before him,” i.e. Mahomet: and it is added in explanation by the 
biographer that when the Prophet in after days miraculously procured rain 
in answer to his prayer at Medina, he called to mind this prediction by his 
uncle. Thus, the doubt is cast upon the whole piece of its being an after- 
composition. At the same time it is not impossible that the suspicious words 
may have been used metaphorically by Abu Talib in laudation of his nephew, 
or that the couplet containing them may have been interpolated. 

I will instance another glaring anachronism which shows with what 
caution poetry of this class must be received. When Mahomet with his 
followers performed the pilgrimage to Mecca under the treaty of Hodeibia, 
the leader of his camel, as he encircled the Kaaba, shouted verses of 
hostile defiance against the Coreish, who had retired by compact to the over- 
hanging rocks and thence viewed the Prophet and his people. Among these 
verses was the couplet, “We shall slay you on the score of the interpretation 
of it (the Coran), as we slew you on the score of its revelation (ze. for 
rejecting it); » Ay As ss ULE US ay sb de wee we 
Now this evidently belongs to a period long subsequent, when Islam was 
broken up into parties, and men fought against each other for their several 
“interpretations” of the Coran, and looked back to the struggle with the 
idolators of Mecca as to a bygone era. Yet the verses are ascribed both by 
Wackidi and Hishami to the Hodeibia armistice, te. a period anterior even 
to the conquest of Mecca. Katib al Wackidi, p. 124 and 282); Hishdmi, 
p- 347. Ibn Hisham, however, seeing probably the clumsiness of the tra- 
dition, adds that it is a mistake, the poetry being referable to another person. 

As a farther example, the Arabic scholar may peruse the rhetorical con- 

test before Mahomet held between his own followers and the embassy of the 
Bani Tamim. AHishdmi, p. 416-419. The anticipations of universal con- 
quest are there too prematurely developed in the orations of the Mahometan 
party. Thus the threat is used by Thabit ibn Keis that the Moslems “would 
Sight against ail the world till they were converted” (p. 416). This was lan- 
guage appropriate only to the time when the Arabs had begun to fight and 
conquer beyond Arabia, The speeches and poems may have been composed 
afterwards as suitable to the occasion, and like the orations of classical 
history, attributed to the speakers of the original scene. 


Poets who 
survived 
Mahomet. 
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of Arabia, before Islam. It is only necessary to peruse the elabo- 
rate ‘“ Essai” of M. Caussin de Perceval to be satisfied of the 
general authority of these poetical fragments. 

Pieces said to have been recited by poets who survived Mahomet, 
there is every reason for believing to be the composition ordinarily 
of the persons to whom they are ascribed. But whether they 
were composed before the Prophet's death, even when they are said 
to be so, is a more difficult question; and their value as historical 
documents will in some measure be regulated by that considera- 
tion. Under any circumstances, however, they cannot but be 
regarded as of great value, from their being the work of Mahomet’s 
contemporaries. Wherever they bear upon historical events, they 
are of much use as adding confirmation to the corresponding 
traditions; for, whether handed down by writing, or by memory 
alone, their poetical form is a material safeguard against change 
or interpolation. As examples, may be specified the odes of Hassan 
ibn Thabit on the “ Battle of the Ditch,” and on “the taking of 
Mecca;” and the poem of Kab ibn Malik, descriptive of the oath 
of fealty by the Medina converts at the “second pledge of Acaba,” 
in which he mentions by name the twelve leaders chosen by the 
Prophet.* Besides such specific facts, this early poetry is often 
instructive, from its exhibition of the spirit of the first Moslems 


* Kab survived Mahomet, and wrote an elegy on his death. Kat al 
Wackidi, p. 166}. Hassin ibn Thabit was an inhabitant of Medina; he was 
converted during the Prophet’s life-time, and survived him about half a 
century. A good instance of the incidental manner in which his verses 
corroborate tradition, is that of his elegy on Mutim, in whose praise he 
notices that he received the Prophet under his protection when he returned 
to Mecca from Nakhla and Taif, dispirited and friendless, Hisham, p. 139. 
A quotation will be given from the elegy in chap. vi. 

A curious anecdote occurs of the mode in which Hassin’s poetry is said to 
have originated an erroneous tradition. In his piece upon Mahomet’s expe- 
dition to Al Ghaba (or Dzil Carada) against a party of marauders, he speaks 
of the horsemen of Al Mikdad, as if he had been the chief of this expedition. 
In reality, however, Saad ibn Zeid was chief, having been put in the com- 
mand by Mahomet. On hearing the poetry recited, the latter repaired in 
great wrath to Hassan, and required amends for the misrepresentation. The 
poet quietly replied, that his name did not suit the rhythm, and therefore he 
had chosen Mikdad’s, Nevertheless, says Wackidi, the verses gave currency 
to the tradition in favour of the latter. Katib al Wackidi, p. 115}. 
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towards their unconverted brethren, and the biting satire and 
virulent abuse employed against the enemies of Islam. 


which depends solely upon these poetical remains. They are valu- raalory of 
able because confirmatory of tradition; but their practical bearing ane 
upon the biography of Mahomet is not of so much interest as might 
have been expected. They deserve indeed deep attention, as the 
earliest literary remains of a period which contained the germ of 
such mighty events; but they give us little new insight into the 
history or character of the Prophet. While they attest many 
facts we are already acquainted with, they reveal none which, 
without them, we should not have known. 


Such, then, are the criteria which should be applied to Maho- Conclusion. 
metan Tradition. Itis obvious that the technical rule of “respect- 
able names” used by the Collectors can carry no authority with 
us; that every tradition, separately subjected to close examination, 
must stand or fall upon its own merits; and that, even after its re- 
ception as generally credible, the component parts are still severally 
liable, upon a close scrutiny of internal evidence, to suspicion and. 
rejection. The sure and steady light of the Coran will always be 
preferred by the judicious historian of the rise of Islam, to the 
more pretending glare of Tradition. Where the latter is alone 
available, his eye will maintain a constant guard against its 
dazzling but deceptive lustre, and will seek cautiously to discrimi- 
nate and carefully to concentrate the fitful and scattered gleams 
of truth, which mingle with its fictitious illumination. By the 
prudent and uniform observance of the precautions which have 
been pointed out, while he shuns the misdirection of the tradition- 
ists, he will to the utmost of his ability preserve the elements of 
truth which have been handed down in their writings. 


I now proceed to notice briefly the EARLY HISTORIANS OF MAHO-~ Eanty Bro- 
MET, the character of their works, and the nature aud value of ee 
the materials which they contain for a faithful biography. 

We have seen that towards the end of the first century of the Zohri, and 


Hegira, there is ground for believing that the general practice pers 3 of - 
first commenced of recording Mahometan tradition. One of the collections. 


Biographies 
not extant, 
compiled in 
the second 


century A.H. 
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persons known to have been employed in this task was Zohri, who 
died A.H. 124, aged 72.* It has been even stated that both he 
and his master Orwa (who died as early as A.H. 94,) composed 
regular biographies of Mahomet; but the grounds are uncertain.f 
Be this as it may, there is no doubt that Zohri at least threw 
together traditions bearing on certain periods of the Prophet’s 
life, certainly on that relating to his military career. It is con- 
jectured by Dr. Sprenger, that this compilation was the source 
whence arose the uniformity of narrative and coincidence of ex- 
pression observable in many parts of the various biographies of 
Mahomet, and especially in the narratives of his expeditions and 
battles. The hypothesis is probable; at all events Zohri was one 
of such sources. He lived at the court of several princes of the 
Ommeyad dynasty, and there is hence every reason to believe 
that his accounts are as unbiassed as could be expected from any 
Mussulman author. There is no work by Zohri extant, but he 
is largely quoted by subsequent biographers; and, if Dr. Sprenger’s 
hypothesis be correct, their statements of Mahomet’s military 
operations must be in great part the reproduction of materials 
composed by him. 

Two other authors are mentioned as having written biographies 
of Mahomet early in the second century, namely Musa BN OckBa 
and Apu MAdsuar. Neither of their works is extant; but the 


* Vide Ibn Khallican, ii. 583. 

t See an interesting note in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, by Dr. 
Sprenger, on this subject, No. v. of 1851, p. 895; see also his Second Notice 
of Wagidy, p. 15. 

The authority regarding Orwa has been already quoted in a note at p. xxxiv. 

Of Zohri Sprenger writes, in his Second Notice ;—“ Haji Khalifa and 
others say that Zohri left a work on the biography of Mohammad; and 
Sohayly several times quotes it. There is no doubt that he collected an im- 
mense number of notes on the subject, and Ibn Ishaq refers to them in almost 
every chapter; but I doubt whether he left them arranged and in the shape 
of a book on his death, and think that like the Commentary on the Qoran 
ascribed to Ibn Abbas, they were collected and arranged by a later hand.” 

In the Second Notice Sprenger traces another stereotyping hand in 
Shorahbil ibn Sdéad, who died A.H. 123, and was a celebrated authority for 
the “Campaigns and Life of the Prophet.” 

Sprenger adds—“ To suppose that a written record (beyond memoranda) 
has reached the authors” of the 2nd century “would be an assertion which 
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latter is extensively referred to by Tabari.* To these may be 
added, as no longer available, the histories of Anu IsHAc, who 
died A.H. 188, and Mapaini, who lived to the beginning of the 
third century. Though the latter published many works on 
Mahomet, not one of them is now known to exist. 


The earliest biographical writers, whose works are extant more Extant 


or less in their original state, are:—I. Ibn Ishac; II. Ibn Hishim 
Il. Wackidi, and his Secretary; IV. Tabari. 


ae oe 


These works, though professing, like the traditional collections, to Difference 
be composed only of traditions, differ from them in the following par- biographies 


ticulars.[ First :—The traditional matter is confined to biographical 
subjects, and is arranged in chronological order. Commencing with 


and ordinary 
traditional 
collections. 


anticipatory and genealogical notices, the work generally advances First:—con- 
to the birth of Mahomet, and traces him, with some degree of ti Hibeehical 


method, through every stage of his eventful life. To each step a 
separate chapter is devoted; and all traditions, which have any 
bearing on the special subject, are thrown together in that chapter, 
and arranged with more or less of intelligible sequence. But 
the example of the traditionist Collectors as to the quotation of 
their authorities is, with some exceptions, observed; namely, that 
each separate tradition must be supported by its original witness, 
and the chain of evidence specified which connects the biographer 
with that authority. This induces the same motley and frag- 
mentary appearance, which distinguishes the traditional collections. 
The biographies may be compared to mosaics, the several traditions 
being adjusted and dovetailed so as to form one uniform history. 
The work resembles more a collection of “ table talk,” than a 
life. It is a compilation rather than an original composition. 


cannot be proved. The similarity of the earliest accounts can be sufficiently 
accounted for by assuming that they all come from the same place, and from 
the same school, and that some eminent persons took the lead in that school,” 
p. 5. Still it is highly probable that there were regular compilations, of the 
nature referred to, as early at least as the time of Orwa. 


matter chro- 
nologically 
arranged. 


* See the note, and Second Notice (p. 20) just referred to. Masa died . 


A.H, 141; Abu Mashar, A.H. 175. 
+ Sprenger’s Mohammed, p. 70. z c 
t The biographical works are called Siyar or Strat,— he OF Bhat 
while the general collections are termed ww Ads. ,— Hadith. : 
n 
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Second:—the Secondly :—Traditions are sometimes fused together; or they are 
traditions are ° op | . ° 
sometimes broken up and re-formed into a uniform narrative, by an adjust- 
rm to e e « e e ® 
aconnected ment of the various pieces. This is more particularly the case in 


pees descriptions of Mahomet’s military life, where the expeditions are 
often detailed in unbroken narratives, the authorities for which 
are generally thrown together at the beginning.* 

Third:—a Thirdly :—This process at times induces some degree of critical 

measure of . ° 

critical collation between the purport or the expressions of the several 

collation. 


traditions brought together. Where the authorities differ, we 
find the biographer occasionally stating his opinion as to which 
is the correct exposition of the facts. Verbal differences are 
sometimes mentioned, and various readings noted. Such minute- 
ness of examination affords satisfactory evidence of the labour 
bestowed by the biographers in bringing together all authentic 
tradition which could possibly illustrate their subject, and of the 
scrupulous accuracy with which they recorded it. 

The following detailed account of the four authors whose works 
are more or less extant, will enable the reader to form an estimate 
of their value as biographical authorities. 

Munammap I. MuwAmMap IBN IsHAc is the earliest biographer of whom any 
tex TeuAei extensive remains, the authorship of which can certainly be 
distinguished, have reached us. He died in the year of Hegira 
151, fifteen years after the overthrow of the Ommeyad dynasty. 
His work was published under the auspices and influence of the 
Abbasside Princes, and was in fact composed “ for the use” of the 
Caliph Al Mansar, the second of that line.{ Its accuracy has been 


* Thus after recounting a number of separate series of rehearsers’ names, 
each of which runs up to the time of Mahomet, the traditionist will go on to 
a uniform narrative framed from the whole, with such preface as the follow- 
ing :—* The traditions from these sources are intermixed and fused together in 


the following account,” er) us? peed, deo 

+ Ibn Khallican gives several dates from A.H. 150 to 154; but mentions 
A.H. 151 as the likeliest. Slane, vol. ii. p. 678. 
- tf Vide Weils Gesch. Chalifen, vol. ii. p. 81. Ibn Cuteiba says, that Ibn 
Ishic came to Abu Jafar (Mansir) to Hira, and wrote for him “ the Book of 
the Campaigns.” Ibn Khallicin relates that “he put his Maghazi in writing 
for the Caliph’s use at Hira; and thus the learned men of Kifa had the 
advantage of hearing him read and explain it himself.” Slane, vol. it. 
p. 678. 
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impugned. But from the portions of his biography which have 

come down to us, there seems no ground for believing that he 

was less careful than other traditionists; while the high character 
generally ascribed to him, and the fact of his being uniformly 

quoted with confidence by later authors, leave little doubt that 

the aspersions cast upon him have no good foundation.* 

In Ibn Khallicin we find the following testimonies in his Testimonies 

favour :—“ Muhammad ibn Ishiac is held by the majority of the ay authority. 
learned as a sure authority in the traditions, and none can be 


* The unfavourable testimonies have been carefully collected, (and as it 
appears to me unduly magnified) by Dr. Sprenger, (p. 69,) who brings the 
following charges against Ibn Ishic:— 

1. “ He was not critical.’ The only proof, however, is the complaint of an 
author of the eighth century of the Hegira that he did not always mention 
the name of the Companions to whom the traditions are traced. But this 
does not necessarily imply a want of critical care, and is sometimes forced 
upon the author by the narrative style proper to the biographer. 

2. He invented new traditions. In evidence there are adduced, /irst, a 
round-about testimony from Ibn Cuteiba, as follows:—“I heard Abu Hatim 
say on the authority of Asmay, that Motamir said—‘ Take no tradition 
from Ibn Ishae, he is a great liar ;’ second, a statement that Malik ibn Anas 
had an unfavourable opinion of him, But Dr. Sprenger does not mention 
that this unfavourable opinion was expressly ascribed to jealousy, Ibn Ishac 
having boasted that he was “a doctor fit to cure the infirmities of Malik’s 
traditions;” on which Malik, enraged, called him a Dajjal (anti-christ), and 
said he would drive him out of the city. Jbn Khallican, vol. ii. p. 678. Not 
much credit is therefore attachable to the opinion of Malik. 

3. He forged his authorities. This serious charge is supported by abso- 
lutely no proof whatever. It rests solely on the following gossiping story, 
cited by Ibn Cuteiba and Ibn Khallican, vol. ii. p. 678. “He gave one 
(or some) of his traditions on the authority of Fatima wife of Hisham, who, 
when informed of the circumstance, denied Ibn Ishac’s statement, saying, 
Did he then go and visit my wife?” There is really not a tittle of evidence 
beyond this. 

4, On the above accounts he was not relied on by early authors. The testi- 
monies quoted from Ibn Khallican in the text appear to me fully to disprove 
this statement. Three authors are mentioned by Sprenger as not relying 
on him— Bokhari, Muslim, and Wackidi. As regards the latter, Dr. 
Sprenger seems to be mistaken, as Wackidi does quote him, and not simply 
on genealogical subjects. As to Bokhari, Sprenger should have quoted the 
full authority to which he refers, which is as follows:—“ Though Al Bokhari 
did not quote him (in his Sahih), he nevertheless held him for a trust- 
worthy traditionist.” bn Khallicdn, vol. ii. p. 678. Again,—‘ And Al 
Bokhari himself cites him in his history.” bid. p. 677. This is exactly the 
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ignorant of the high character borne by his work—the Maghdz.* 
‘ Whoever wishes to know the early Moslem conquests, says Zohri, 
‘let him refer to Ibn Ishac, and Al Bokhari himself cites him in 
his history. Al Shafi said, ‘ Whoever wishes to obtain a complete 
acquaintance with the early Moslem conquests, must borrow his 
information from Ibn Ishdc. Safyan ibn Oyaina declared that he 
never met any one who cast suspicions on Ibn Ishic’s recitals, 
and Shéba ibn al Hajjaj was heard to say, ‘ Muhammad tbn Ishdc 
is the Commander of the Faithful,’ meaning that he held that rank 
as a traditionist. * * * Al Sajt mentions that Zohri’s pupils had 
recourse to Muhammad Ibn Ishac, whenever they had doubts 


mode in which we should have expected a Collector of original traditions 
to treat a biographical writer. With reference to Muslim, the passage on 
which Sprenger relies in Ibn Khallican runs thus:—‘ And if Muslim ibn‘ al 
Hajjaj cited only one of his traditions, it was on account of the attack which 
Malik ibn Anas had directed against him,” alluding to the absurd story 
related above. Jbid. It must be remembered that the labours of Bokhari, 
Muslim, &c. lay in another direction from those of our author, who was an 
historical compiler; they again were recorders of original traditions, and 
would naturally seek for them at first hand, and not from biographical 
compilations. And we see that Bokhari did quote him, when he came to 
write a history. 

Now these are positively all the proofs or presumptions brought by Dr. 
Sprenger in support of his charges. They appear to me quite inadequate; 
and are, at any rate, far more than counterbalanced by the almost universal 
reception the statements of Ibn Ishac have met with in the Moslem world, 
since his own time to the present. Had he “invented new traditions,” or 
“forged authorities,” this would not have been the case. 

Sprenger calls him “the father of Mohammedan mythology,” and states 
that the Mahometans discerned in his writings an attempt to “shape the | 
biography of their Prophet according to the notions of the Christians.” I 
question the justice of these remarks, seeing that the doctrine and system of 
Ibn Ishac are generally of the same type exactly as those of other traditionists 
and biographers, held by Sprenger himself to be independent of our author. 

The conclusion of Sprenger is as follows:—‘ His object is to edify and 
amuse his readers, and to this object he sacrifices not only truth, but in 
some instances even common sense” (p. 69). Common sense is no very 
usual attribute of any of the traditionists or biographers, and Ibn Ishac 
seems to have had just about as much of it as the rest. But any sacrifice 
of truth I do not believe to have been deliberately made by him, any 
more than by the honest Wackidi and by other biographers, who all indulge 
almost equally in the preservation of lying legends. 


* Or Treatise on the Military Expeditions of Mahomet. 
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respecting the exactness of any of the traditions delivered by their 
master; such was the confidence they placed in his excellent 
memory. It is stated that Yahya ibn Main, Ahmad ibn Hanbal, 
and Yahya Said al Kattan, considered Muhammad ibn Ishic as a 
trustworthy authority, and quoted his traditions in proof of their 
legal doctrines. * * * It was from Ibn Ishac’s works that Ibn 
Hisham extracted the materials of his biography of the Prophet, 
and every person who has treated on this subject has been obliged 
to take Ibn Ishac for his authority and guide.”* 

These testimonies are conclusive as to the popularity of Ibn One of the 
Ishac in the Moslem world, and of his general respectability as a ofsubsequent 

, biographies. 
writer. But the surest proof of his character and authority lies 
in the fact that his statements have been embodied in all subse- 
quent biographies of Mahomet, excepting that of Wackidi, who in 
comparison with others quotes sparingly from him; and that the 
two works of Ibn Ishac and WAackidi form the chief material out of 
which the only authentic narrative of the Prophet’s actions has 
been framed. 

No copy of Ibn Ishac’s biography, in the form of its original owen 
composition, is now available. But the materials have been so ta amateriai 
extensively adopted by Ibn Hisham, and wrought into his history available in 
in so compléte and unaltered a form, that we have probably not baerapliy : 
lost much by the absence of the work itself. 

II. Isn HisHAm, who died A.H. 213, made the labours of Ibn Isw Huadu: 
Ishac the basis of his biography of Mahomet. Copies of this work 
- are extant in its original form, and are known to the European 
historians of the Prophet. f 

The following extract from Ibn Khallic&én will place before the 
reader all that it is necessary to know regarding the life of this 
author :—“ Abu Muhammad, Abd al Mélik, Ibn Hisham, the author hischaracter. 
of the Strat al Rasil, or Biography of the Prophet, is spoken of in 
these terms by Abu’l-Casim-al-Suhaili, in his work entitled Al 


* Ibn Khallicén, by Slane, vol. ii. pp. 677-678. 

Tt According to others, 218 A.H. 

} “Even of this work copies are rare.” Sprenger, p.71. The fact is that’ 
the literary public among Mahometans do not affect the early and original 
sources of their Prophet’s life, and hardly ever use them. They prefer the 
modern biographies with their marvellous tales, 
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Raud al Unuf, which is a commentary on the Strat. ‘He was 
celebrated for his learning, and possessed superior information in 
genealogy and grammar. His native place was Old Cairo, but his 
family were of Basra. He composed a genealogical work on the 
tribe of Himyar and its princes; and I have been told that he 
wrote another work, in which he explained the obscure passages 
of poetry cited in (Ibn Ishac’s) biography of the Prophet. His 
death occurred at Old Cairo A.H. 213 (A.D. 828-9). This Ibn 
Hisham is the person who extracted and drew up the ‘ History of 
the Prophet’ from Ibn Ishic’s work, entitled Al Maghdzi wa al Star 
(‘The Wars and Life of Mahomet.’) Al Suhaili explained its 
difficulties in a commentary, and it is now found in the hands of 
the public under the title of Strat thn Hishdm, i.e. ‘ The Biography 
of Mahomet, by Ibn Hisham.’ ”* 

Suspicions of  Lhere is reason to suspect that Ibn Hishém was not so honest 

and Adelity. as his great authority Ibn Ishaéc. Certainly one instance throws 
suspicion upon him as a witness, disinclined at the least to tell the 
whole truth. We find in a subsequent biographer, Tabari, a 
quotation from Ibn Ishdc, in which is described the temporary 
lapse of Mahomet towards idolatry; and the same incidents are 
also given by Wackidi from other original sources. But no notice 
whatever of the remarkable fact appears in the biography of Ibn 
Hisham, though it is professedly based upon the work of Ibn 
Ishac.t His having thus studiously omitted all reference to so 
important a narrative, for no other reason apparently than because 
he fancied it to be discreditable to the Prophet, cannot but lessen 
our confidence generally in his book. Still, it is evident from 
a@ comparison of his text with the quotations in Tabari from 
the same passages of Ibn Ishac, (the two ordinarily tallying 
word for word with each other,) that whatever he did except 
from his author was faithfully and accurately copied. } 


* Ibn Khallican, by Slane, vol. ii. p. 128. 

t See above p. Ixxiii, note. 

t Dr. Sprenger writes of Ibn Hishim:—“ Unfortunately the additions of 
Ibn Hisham are even less critical than the text of Ibn Ishac.” He adds that 
‘he was a pupil of Bakay, of whom he states on the authority of Samaany, 
“that he made awful blunders, gave free scope to his imagination, and that 
his accounts cannot be considered conclusive unless they are confirmed by 
others.” Life of Mohammed, p. 70. ‘The latter qualification is, I fear, 
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The arrangement and composition of Ibn Hishiém are careful, if Arrange- 
not elaborate. The traditions are well classified, and the narra- composi tit 
tive proceeds with much of the regularity of an ordinary European 
biography. ‘The frequent fusion of traditions, however, renders it 
sometimes difficult to single out the separate authorities, and to 
judge of them on their individual merits. 

An abridgment of Ibn Hishém’s work was made at Damascus apriagement 
A.H. 707 (A.D. 1307), by one Ahmad ibn Ibrahim. A beautiful rererence 
manuscript, in the handwriting of the abbreviator himself, is in the throcehout 
possession of Muhammad Sadr-ood-Deen, the Principal Sudder "“* "°™ 
Ameen of Delhi. It is the copy which has been used by Dr. 
Sprenger,* and the same to which, (the author also having had 
access to it,) reference is made throughout this work.f A valuable 
manuscript of the entire work is in the library of the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta. 

TIT. WAckip1,—or as his full name runs Abu Abdallah Muham- Wickit 
mad thn Omar al Wdckidi,—was born at Medina about the year 
of the Hegira 129 or 130, and died A.H. 207.$ He studied 
and wrote exclusively under the Abbassides. He enjoyed their 
patronage, and passed a part of his life at their court, having in 
his later days been appointed a Cazi of Baghdad. In judging 
therefore of his learning and prejudices, we must always bear in 
mind that the influence of the Abbasside dynasty bore strongly 
and incessantly upon him. His traditional researches were vast, 
and his works voluminous.§ ‘“ Al Wackidi was a man eminent cae 
for learning, and the author of some well-known works on the 
conquests of the Moslems, and other subjects. His Kitab al Redda, 


a work of no inferior merit, contains an account of the apostacy 


applicable without exception to all the traditional biographers. But, as 
stated in the text, wherever Ibn Hisham quotes Ibn Ishic, he appears to do 
so with literal correctness. 

* Vide Sprenger’s Mohammad, p. 70, note 2. 

t The abridgement consists chiefly in the omission of the authorities, i.¢. of 
the series of witnesses leading up to the Companion who first gave forth the 
tradition. 

f bn Cuteiba. Ibn Khallicin also gives this date as the true one, but 
mentions no other authorities, A.H. 206 and 209. Slane, vol. ili. p. 65. , 

§ Sprenger’s Mohammad, p. 70, note 5. “He left at his death 600 boxes 
of books, each of which was a load for two men. The boxes made 120 
camel loads.” 
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of the Arabs on the death of the Prophet, and of the wars between 
his followers and Tuleiha al Aswad and Museilama, the false 
prophet.* He received traditional information from Ibn abi Dfb, 
Mamar ibn Rashid, Malik ibn Anas, Al Thauri, and others. His 
Secretary, Muhammad ibn Saad, and a number of other dis- 
tinguished men, delivered traditional information on his authority. 
He held the post of Kddi in the eastern quarter of Baghdad, and 
was appointed by the Caliph Al Mamfin to fill the same office at 
Askar al Mahdi. The traditions received from him are considered 
of feeble authority, and doubts have been expressed on the subject 
of his veracity. Al Maman testified a high respect for him, and 
treated him with marked honour." 
His“Mag- | Notwithstanding the extraordinary fertility of his pen, none of 
only one the works of Wackidi have reached us in their original form, with 
his works , the exception of the Maghdzi, or “History of the Wars of the 
original —_ Prophet,” a copy of which was very recently discovered in Syria.t 


But the moss Happily, however, his Secretary, Munammap isn SAap, profited 
resulta of his by the labours of his master, and through him we enjoy largely 


* The titles of several other works by Wackidi are quoted ye Dr. Sprenger. 
Id. p. 71, note 1. 

t Lbn Khallicén, by Slane, vol. iii. p. 63. 

} The enthusiastic and unwearied Sprenger, to whom we owe all the late | 
discoveries of MSS. bearing on the biography of Mahomet, thus describes 
the volume:—“I have met with a work of the veritable Waqidy; I do 
not mean Ibn Sad, the secretary of Wagqidy, who died in 230, but Muhammad 
ibn Omar ibn Waqid who was born in 130 and died in 207 A.H. Yes, my 
eyes have seen it, and my fingers have touched it, and what is more I secured 
it for the Bibliotheca Indica. 

“The work is the Maghazi a, lee It has 892 pp. of 19 lines. The 


copy was written about A.H. 525, or sooner. It belongs to H. von Kremer, 
dragoman of the Austrian Consulate of Alexandria. He bought it at 
Damascus. 

“The wars of Mohammad appear to be treated in it at three times as 
great a length as they are in any other known work. He gives always his 
authorities, and among them it would appear in some instances written ones, 
as for instance, Abu Mahsar” (Abu Madshar?). Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Soctety, No. 4, of 1854, p. 407. 

The work is now being published in the Bibliotheca Indica of the Asiatic 
Society. I have not been able yet to take advantage of it, but as the 
present volume extends only to the Hegira, after which the Maghazi of 
Wackidi opens, the want of it has not been seriously felt. 
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the benefit of their results. The Secretary is thus described by labours pre- 


Ibn Khallicin. “ Abu Abdallah Muhammad ibn Saad ibn Mani writings of 
was a man of the highest talents, merit, and eminence. He lived Muhammad 
ion Sdd; 

for some time with Al Wackidi in the character of a secretary, 
and for this reason became known by the appellation Kdtib al 
Wéackidi. * * * He composed an excellent work in fifteen volumes Known as 
on the different classes (Zabacdt) of Mahomet’s Companions and Wackidi. 
the Tdbies (Successors :) it contains also a history of the caliphs, 
brought down to his own time. He left also a smaller ‘ Tabacdt.’ 
His character as a veracious and trustworthy historian is univer- 
sally admitted. It is said that the complete collection of Al 
Wackidi’s works remained in the possession of four persons, the 
first of whom was his secretary, Muhammad ibn Saad. This 
distinguished writer displayed great acquirements in the sciences, 
the traditions, and traditional literature; most of his books treat 
of the Traditions and Law. The Khatib Abu Bacr, author of the 
history of Baghdad, speaks of him in these terms:—‘ We consider 
Muhammad ibn Saad as a man of unimpeached integrity, and the 
traditions which he delivered are a proof of his veracity, for in 
the greater part of the information handed down by him, we find 
him discussing it passage by passage.’ At the age of sixty-two he 
died at Baghdad, A.H. 230 (A.D. 844),* and was interred in the 
cemetery outside the Damascus gate (Bdb al Shdm).”+ 

In the fifteen volumes here noticed, the Secretary is supposed His works. 
to have embodied the researches of his master, Al Wackidi, 
together with the fruits of his own independent labour. The first 
volume has, fortunately for the interests of literature and of truth, 
been preserved to us in an undoubtedly genuine form. It contains 
the Sirat or “ Biography of Mahomet,” with detailed accounts of 
the early learned men of Medina, and of all the Companions of 
the Prophet who were present at Badr. For a copy of this in- 
valuable volume we are indebted to the indefatigable research | 
of Dr. Sprenger, who discovered it in the library of Mozuffer Discovery of 
Husain Khan at Cawnpore. This manuscript is written in an the Katib al 


* In Slane’s work the date is given as A.H. 203 (A.D. 818), but this is 
shown by Dr. Sprenger to be a mistake (p. 71, note 2). 
t Slane, vol. iii. pp. 66, 67. 
0) 
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Wackidi's ancient but very distinct character, and is in excellent preserva- 
volume con- 


taining the , tion. * It was executed at Damascus, A.H. 718 (A.D. 1318), by 
biography o 


Mahometand a scholar named Al Hakkari, who traces up, link by link, from 


panions, the pupil to the master (by whom it was successively taught, or 
by whom copied), the guarantee of the authenticity of the volume, 
till the chain reaches to the Secretary, Muhammad ibn Saad 
himeelf. 
The title, The title of the work, though pasted over, can by a little care 
be decyphered, and purports to be—The first volume of the (larger 
_History of Mahomet and the several classes of his Companions), 
composed by the Imdm and Hafiz, Abu Muhammad ibn Sdad, the 
Secretary of Wackidi.t I shall quote this work always as that of 
the Kdtib dl Wdckidi, or ‘‘ Wackidi’s Secretary.” 


Composed This treatise (if we except some special narratives, as portions 
mainly o 


detached Of the military expeditions,) is composed entirely of detached 
Peres traditions, which are arranged in chapters according to subject, 


* I learn from Dr. Sprenger that a M.S. of the Secretary’s Tabacat (the 
only other believed to be extant,) is deposited in the Library of Gotha. 

¢ He not only does this in some places through a double chain of authori- 
ties, but in the margin he transcribes the frequent notes of his immediate 
master, Abu Muhammad Dzumiati, written in the margin of the original 
MS. from which he copied, and which recorded how far he had reached in 
his daily readings in the year A.H. 647 (A.D. 1249.) Each of these notes 
again contains the string of authorities up to the Secretary. The frequent 
memoranda of laborious collation with the original, give much confidence as 
to the care with which this copy was transcribed, and it is in effect remark- 
ably accurate. It contains 300 leaves or 600 pages. It is numbered by the 
leaves; and in quoting it, I have kept to the same plan, thus the 4th page is 
quoted as p. 23, the 5th as p. 3, &c. 

t Only two words are illegible in this title, which runs in the original as 


follows :— olel ween Cus cli) PLS Ww J,3! js 


gy scald! SIO oe iy deere ool Bilal 

Sprenger was at first of opinion, as stated in his “ Life of Muhammad,” 
p. 71, that this work of the Secretary was the one quoted by old writers as 
that of Wackidi himself. But since the discovery of the original Maghazi 
of Wickidi he has rightly altered his opinion. In the Asiatic Society’s 
proceedings for 1854, No. 4, p. 407, he thus writes:—“I plead guilty to 
an error, and abjure a heresy into which I have fallen in my Life of 
Mohammed, p. 71, note 3. If Ibn Coteiba and other old authors quote 


Waqidy, they mean the veritable Muhamad ibn Omar, and not his hia. 
as there stated.” 
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and in fair chronological order. The chain of authority is gene- 
rally traced in detail to the fountain-head for each tradition, sepa- 
rately; and so carefully is every fragment of a tradition bearing 
on each subject treasured up and gathered together, that we often 
find a dozen or more traditions reiterated in detail one after 
another, though they are all couched perhaps in precisely the 
same words, or in expressions closely resembling one another. 
We likewise meet continually with the most contradictory autho- 
rities placed side by side without any remark; and sometimes 
(but the occasion is comparatively rare) the author gives his 
opinion as to their relative credibility. 

Wackidi is said to have been a follower of the Alyite sect.* Amshorlty ce 
Like others, he probably yielded to the prevailing influences of his Sccretary. 
the day, which tended to exalt the Prophet’s son-in-law and all 
the progenitors of the Abbasside race. But there is not the 
slightest ground for doubting that his character is equal, if not 
superior, to that of any other historian of his time.t Of the 
biography compiled by his Secretary, at all events, Dr. Sprenger 
has well vindicated the authority and faithfulness. “ There is no 
trace,” says he, “of a sacrifice of truth to design, or of pious 
fraud, in his work. It contains few miracles; and even those 


* Some of the traditions given by the Secretary of Wackidi are evidently 
such as no extreme Alyite would have admitted into his book. Take for 
example the conversation between Ali and Abbas, in which the former, 
when urged by the latter to repair to the dying Prophet and enquire who 
was to be caliph, declined, “ fearing lest Mahomet should name another, and 
then his chance of the caliphate would be gone for ever.” AKatib al Wackidi, 
p. 150}. Such an idea would not have been tolerated by an extreme Shie-ite. 

¢ The aspersions contained in the Kanz al Jawahir, and the suspicions of 
his veracity quoted above from Ibn Khallican, are completely refuted by 
Dr. Sprenger (p. 71, note 4). The carefully collected traditions of Al 
Wackidi and his Secretary must not be confounded with “the Conquests in 
Syria,” the work of an unknown author of later date, but which bears the 
name of Wackidi, and is described with more praise than it deserves by 
Gibbon in a note (x.) to the fifty-first chapter of his history, and forms the 
basis of Ockley’s treatise. 

Lieut. Lees has ably discussed the authorship of this work, but without 
arriving at any conclusion very satisfactory to himself. He fixes the probable 
date of compilation towards the middle of the third century of the Hegira. 
Bibliotheca Indica, No. 59; “ The Conquest of Syria, commonly ascribed to 
Al Wackidi,” edited with notes by Wm. N. Lees, 42nd Regt, B.N.L 
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which are recorded in it admit of an easy explanation.” Concur- 
ring to a certain extent in this praise, I do not hesitate to desig- 
nate the compilation as the fruit of an honest endeavour to bring 
together the most credible authorities current at the end of the 
second century, and to depict the life of Mahomet with as much 
truth as from such sources was possible. It is marked by at least 
as great sincerity as we may expect to find in any extant Maho- 
metan author. But Dr. Sprenger’s admiration of the work carries 
him beyond the reality, when he affirms that the miracles it con- 
tains are either few in number or of easy explanation. They are 
on the contrary nearly, if not quite, as numerous as those we find 
in Ibn Hisham. It is very evident that the criticism of Wackidi 
and his Secretary extended little, if at all, beyond that of their 
contemporaries. They were mere compilers of current traditions; 
and where these were attested by reputable names, they were 
received, however fabulous or extravagant, with a blind and im- 
plicit credulity. 

IV. Tasari, or Abi Jafar ibn Jarir al Tabari, flourished in the 
latter part of the third century of the Moslem era. The following 
account of him is extracted from Ibn Khallicin:—‘‘ Al Tabari was 
an Imam (master of the highest authority) in many various branches 
of knowledge, such as Coranic interpretation, traditions, jurispru- 
dence, history, &c. He composed some fine works on various 
subjects, and these productions are a testimony of his extensive 
information and great abilities. He was one of the Mujtahid 
Imams, as he (judged for himself and) adopted the opinions of no 
particular doctor. * * * He is held to merit the highest confi- 
dence as a transmitter of traditional information, and his history 
is the most authentic and the most exact of any. * * * He was 
born A.H. 224 (A.D. 838-9) at Amul in Tabarestan, and he died 
at Baghdad A.H. 310 (A.D. 923). He was buried the next day 
in (the court of) his own house. I saw in the Lesser Karéafa 
cemetery, at the foot of Mount Mokattam, near Old Cairo, a tomb 
which is often visited, and at the head of which is a stone bearing 
this inscription—This is the tomb of Ibn Jariral Tabari. The public 
imagine it to belong to the author of the history; but this opinion 
is erroneous, the fact being that he was buried at Baghdad.”* 


* Slane, vol. ii. pp. 597-8. 
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Tabari, who is happily styled by Gibbon “the Livy of the the volume 


Arabians,”* composed annals, not only of Mahomet’s life, but of ntocreniy 


the progress of Islam. The Arabic original of the latter has long pecan 
been known, and a part was published with a Latin translation by Sena.” 
Kosegarten so long ago as 1831. This volume, which contains 

the earliest portion then discovered, commenced only with the 
Prophet's death. Of the previous chapters, hitherto known alone 

through an untrustworthy Persian translation, no trace could, 

until a very few years ago, anywhere be found.t 

Here again the literary world is indebted to Dr. Sprenger, 
who, having been deputed by the enlightened policy of the Indian 
Government to examine the Native libraries of Lucknow, suc- 
ceeded in tracing from amongst heaps of neglected manuscripts, 
a portion of the long lost volume. It begins with the birth of 
Mahomet; but it terminates with the siege of Medina, that is, five 
years before the Prophet’s death.{ The remainder of the work 
is in all probability extant in India, and may yet reward the 
search of some future collector of manuscripts. The fortunate 
discovery is described below in the words of Sprenger himself. 

“‘ One of the most important books, which it was my good luck 
to find during my.late mission to Lucknow, is the fourth volume 
of the history of Tabari (who died in A.H. 310), of which I 
believe no other copy is known to exist. 

‘“‘ Tt is a volume in a small quarto of 451 pages, fifteen lines in 
a page. Ten pages are wanting. The writing is ancient and bold, 
and though not without errors, generally very correct. I should 
say, from the appearance, the copy is five hundred years old. 

‘¢ The intrinsic merits of the work are not so great as might be 
expected. Two-thirds of the book consists of extracts from Ibn 

* Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, chap. li, note 1. 

' f Even at so late a period as the publication of his Life of Mohammed, 
(i.e. 1851) Dr. Sprenger writes of this author:— 

“At present, however, the portion of his annals, which contains the 
history of the origin of the Islam, is available only in the Persian translation, 
which cannot be fully relied upon” (p. 72). | 

t It closes with the chapter on the siege; but the volume terminating natu- 
rally, is unbroken and complete, with exception of the ten pages noticed by 
Dr. Sprenger, of which the hiatus occurs in the early part of the volume, 

The portion intervening between the siege and the death of Mahomet 
evidently constitutes a second volume of the same manuscript. 


Importance 
of the 
discovery. 
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Ishac and Wackidi, and only one-third or thereabouts contains 
original traditions. Some of these are very valuable, inasmuch as 
they contain information not to be found anywhere élse.”* 

The discovery of this portion of Tabari in its original language 
is, after that of Wackidi and his Secretary, the most important 
event affecting the biography of Mahomet which has occurred for 
many years. It has a marked bearing on the sufficiency and 
completeness of our other early authorities, Ibn Ishac (as known 
to us through Ibn Hishém) and Wackidi. 

The estimate given by Dr. Sprenger (not an exaggerated one), 
that two-thirds of the work of Tabari are composed of literal 
extracts quoted formally from Ibn Ishéc and Wackidi, proves not 
only that these two biographers were in his day held as trust- 


Especially as Worthy, but likewise that they were the standard writers and the 


proving the 
completeness 
of our 
authorities, 
Tbn Ishfic and 
Wackidi. 


chief authorities on the subject, up to at least the close of the 
third century. The remaining materials of Tabari, derived from 
a variety of sources, possess, as observed by Sprenger, a peculiar 
interest, because they are accessible in no other quarter. Yet 
these sources in no case assume the character of a complete and 
authoritative biography, but only that of occasional or miscel- 
laneous fragments, nor do any of them bring to light new and 
important features in Mahomet’s life. Quoted in Tabari, they are 
sometimes valuable as supplementary to the accounts we already 
possess from Ibn Ishic and WaAckidi, or confirmatory of them ;T 
but they are oftener symptomatic of the growth of a less honest 
and scrupulous selection than that of the earlier collectors.{ 


* Notice of the 4th vol. of Tabari, Asiatic Journal, No. ccxii, p. 108. 

ft One of these miscellaneous sources is remarkable. Abd al Malik, who 
was caliph from A.H. 66 to A.H. 96, was addicted to traditional studies, and 
being curious to ascertain several points of Mahomet’s biography, consulted 
Orwah ibn al Zobeir (note p. xxxiv.) for information. We have extracts 
from letters written by Orwah in reply to the Caliph’s questions, and in 
particular one long and detailed account of the battle of Badr (pp. 247-251). 
Orwah’s letters are also quoted, but briefly by Ibn Hisham, e.g. p. 830. He 
was born A.H. 23, and was therefore acquainted with several of the Com- 
panions of Mahomet, on whose authority he relates traditions. He was also, 
as before stated, the master of Zohri. 

t This especially displays itself in the insertion of many unfounded stories of 


.an evidently ultra-Alyite origin. Thus in the account of Ohod, Othman 


(afterwards Caliph, and of the Ommeyad family) is made to run away witha 
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Now as Tabari was an intelligent and diligent historian, and evi- 
dently neglected no useful and reliable sources within his reach, 
it follows as a reasonable conclusion that, beside Ibn Ishac and 
Wackidi, there were available in Tabari’s time no other material 
works or sources of essential importance, relating to the biography 
of Mahomet. Had any existed, they must have been within bis 
reach; and, if within his reach, he would unquestionably have 
made ample use of them in his annals. 

To the three biographies by Inn Hisham, by WAcxm1 and his Historical 
Secretary, and by Tazanl, the judicious historian of Mahomet will, recounted. 
as his original authorities, confine himself. He will also receive, 
with a similar respect, such traditions in the general Collections 
of the earliest traditionists,—Bokhari, Muslim, Tirmidzi, &c., as 
may bear upon his subject. But he will reject as evidence all 
later authors, to whose so-called traditions he will not allow any 
historical weight whatever. 

It is evident that, in the absence of any History or Collection No subse- 
of Traditions, compiled before the accession of the Abbassides, the carry ay 
works above specified present us with all the credible information weight. 
regarding the Arabian Prophet which mankind are ever likely to 
obtain. It is clear that our authorities sought out, with a com- 
mendable zeal and an untiring assiduity, all traditions which 
could illustrate their subject. They were contemporary with 
those tradition-gatherers who, as we have seen, compassed land 
and sea-in the enthusiastic pursuit after any trace of Mahomet 
yet lingering in the memories, or in the family archives, of his 
followers. Whatever authentic information really existed must 
already have become public and available. It cannot be imagined 
that, in the unwearied search of the second century, any reliable 


company of others from the field of battle, and not stop till he had ascended: 
a hill close to Medina. There he is said to have remained concealed for 
three days, and then to have returned to Mahomet, who accosted him thus 
——“ Ah, Othman, you went away and remained a long time there !” (p. 380). 
This is evidently an anti-Ommeyad fiction, with the object of lowering the 
character of Othman, to which there is no allusion in the Katib al Wackidi 
or Ibn Hisham. All the combatants of Ohod went forth the next day 
towards Hamra al Asad in a bravado pursuit after their conquerors, who 
had retired jmmediately after the battle. It is not possible that Othman 
could have been then in his pretended hiding place. 


Opinion of 
Sprenger. 


Early writers 
alone autho- 
ritative. 
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tradition could have escaped the Collectors; or, supposing this 
possible, that it could have survived that age in an unrecorded 
shape. Every day diminished the ehance of any stray traditions 
still floating downward on the swift and troubled current of time. 
Later historians could not by any possibility add a single source 
of real information to what these authors have given us. What 
they did add, and that abundantly, consisted solely of worthless 
and fictitious matter, gathered from the spurious traditions and 
fabricated stories. of later times. After the era of our three 
biographers, the springs of fresh authority absolutely fail. 

The verdict of Sprenger is therefore just, and of the deepest 
importance :— To consider late historians like Abulfeda as autho- 
rities, and to suppose that an account gains in certainty, because 
it 1s mentioned by several of them, is highly uncritical; and if 
such a mistake is committed by an orientalist, we must accuse 
him of culpable ignorance in the history of Arabic literature.”* 

Our early authors were, besides, in an incomparably better 
position than men in later days, for judging of the character and 
authenticity of each tradition. Towever blind their reception of 
the supposed authorities that lay far back close to the fountain- 
head, they must have possessed the ability, as we are bound to 
concede that they had the intention and desire, to test the credit 
and honesty of the tradition-mongers of their own age, and of that 
immediately preceding. An intimate acquaintance with the cha- 
racter and circumstances of those persons would often afford them 
grounds for distinguishing recently fabricated or mistaken narra- 
tives from ancient and bond fide tradition; and for rejecting many 
infirm and worthless traditions which later historians, with the 


* Life of Muhammad, p.73. This remark, of course, will not apply to 
those portions of later works which contain statements quoted verbatim from 
early authors, Thus the Isibah, or Biographical Dictionary of the Com- 
panions, by Ibn Hijr, who died as late as 852 HL, gives many extracts of 
this nature from such early biographical writers as Ibn Ocba, Abu Mashar, 
Ibn Kalbi, &c.; and these may he of the highest use. 

It is much to be regretted that the printing of this work, nearly one 
fourth of which is finished, by the Asiatic Society, has been suspended by 
orders from the Court of Directors. 
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indiscriminate appetite so pitifully generated by Moslem credulity, 
have greedily devoured.* 

I have thus, as proposed, endeavoured to sketch the original pevyiow of 

sources for the biography of Mahomet. I have examined the *he Chapter. 
Coran, and have admitted its authority as an authentic and con- 
temporary record. I have inquired into the origin and history of 
Mahometan Tradition generally; acknowledged that it contains the 
elements of truth; and endeavoured to indicate some canons, by 
which that truth may be eliminated from the legend and fiction so 
closely commingled with it. I have enumerated the biographical 
compilations which can alone be regarded as worthy of attention, 
and have shown that no later authors are possessed of any original 
and independent authority. The principles thus laid down, if 
followed with sagacity, perseverance, and impartiality, will enable 
the inquirer to arrive at a fair approximation to historical fact. 
Many Gordian knots regarding the Prophet of Arabia will remain 
unsolved, many paradoxes will still vainly excite curiosity and 
baffle explanation; but the groundwork of his life will be laid 
down with certainty, and the chief features of his character 
will be fully and accuracy developed.t 


* In illustration, it is sufficient to refer to the “Legends” contained in 
the Life of Mohammed by Dr. Sprenger, and to the extravagant and absurd 
stories in modern authors, some specimens of which will be found in an 
article in the Calcutta Review on “ Biographies of Muhammad for India.’’ 
No. xxxiv. Art. 6. 

¢ When this chapter was in type, and after the greater part of it had 
finally left the author’s hands, he received from Dr. Sprenger an interesting 
note, “on the origin and progress of writing down historical facts among the 
Musalmans,” for the As. Socty’s Journal. This note is chiefly composed of 
extracts from a work of the Khatib Baghdadi (d. 465 A.H.) called Tackeyud 
ul Ilm. The numerous anthorities quoted regarding the practice of 
writing traditions in the earliest days of Islam are of the same character 
as those noticed above (p. xxxv.); and I see no reason to alter my opinion 
of their untrustworthiness. The note, however, throws considerable light 
on the origin of the custom in later years. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 


The Aborigines and early Commerce of Arabia, as referred to in the 
Holy Scriptures, and by Classical Writers. 


nine Tue rise. of Islam was influenced by many circumstances con- 

chapters. ~ nected with the history of the Arabian peninsula, not only for 
several preceding centuries, but even in the far distant epochs of 
patriarchal story. Was Abraham the father of the Arabians as 
well as of the Israelites ? Was not the religion of Abraham their 
own ancestral faith? It was surely then a right and fitting task 
that the Prophet now arisen, of Ishmaelite descent, should restore 
the worship of the Kaaba which had long before been established 
by his great ancestor. 

‘History of Lt is important for us to know what materials were found by 

Islam. | _, Mahomet already existing in the popular belief of Arabia, whereon 


Scriptural to found such an assumption. This consideration will lead us to 
an aSsic 


sources. inquire by whom Arabia was first peopled, and what influences we 
a can trace anterior to Islam affecting the religious condition and 
n nous 


Tradition, Opinions of the nation. The history of the earlier and patriarchal 
ages, as gleaned from Scripture and from classical sources, will 
form the subject: of the present chapter.* In the next we shall, 


*In this enquiry, I have felt the disadvantage, always incident to the 

Indian student, of having but a very limited range of works to consult. 
The following I have found chiefly useful :— 

1. The Biblical Geography of Asia Minor, Phenicia, and Arabia, by E. F. C. 
Rosenmiiller, D.D., translated into English by the Rev. N. Morren, A.M. 
(Biblical Cabinet, vol. iii.) Edinburgh, 1841. 

2. Essai sur L’ Histoire Des Arabes avant L’Islamisne, &c. Par A. P. 
Caussin de Perceval. (In three vols) Vol. i. Paris, 1847. 

3. Lhe Historical Geography of Arabia, by the Rev. Charles Forster, B.D., 
two vols. London, 1844. 

4, Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature: edited by John Kitto, D.D. Edinburgh, 
1845. Articles,—Arabia, Ethiopia, Cush, Nebaioth, Idumea, &c. 
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by the dawning light of indigenous tradition, follow the same track 


till we reach the threshold of Islam. ; 
The first peopling of Arabia is a subject on which we may in The tradition 
vain look for any light from the tradition of Arabia itself. Tra- Sopa 


dition, indeed, gives us the genealogies of Himyar kings and the ce a 
-links of the great Coreishite line of descent. But the latter do 
not ascend much beyond the Christian era, and the former only 
five or six centuries farther. The earlier names of the Himyar 
dynasty were probably derived from bare inscriptions; and of the 
‘Coreish we have hardly anything but a naked ancestral tree, till 
-within two or three centuries of Mahomet. 

Beyond these periods, Mahometan tradition is entirely worth- All that is 


cient i 
less. It is not original, but taken at second hand from the Jews. Arabian 


Mahomet having claimed to be of the seed of Ishmael, the Jewish derived from 
Rabbins who were gained over to his cause endeavoured to confirm irae 
the claim from the genealogies of the Old Testament and of 
rabbinical tradition. In the attempt to reconcile these with the 
received notions of the Arabs, Joktan (whom they found in Scrip- 

ture to be an early immigrant into Arabia) became identified with 
Cahtan, the great ancestor of the southern tribes; while Mahomet’s 
paternal line (which he himself declared could not be followed 
beyond Adnan, that is, about a century before the Christian era) 

was nevertheless traced up by fabricated steps, eighteen centuries 
farther, to Ishmael.* Both the legends and the ethnological 


*In the following chapter it will be shown that Mahomet’s pedigree 
cannot be traced higher than Adnan, and that the Prophet styled those Lars 
who attempted to trace it farther back. Nevertheless the attempt is frequently. 
made. After one of these pretended genealogical trees ascending to Ishmael 
himself, the traditionist adds, “ And that is an ancient tradition, taken from 


one of the former books” (that is the Jewish books.) ple gl ee 9 


* 31 Kol] ur? ds] rd —Tabari, p. 52. 

The following tradition also illustrates the practice. ‘ Hisham ibn Muham- 
mad related as follows:—‘ There was a man of Tadmor, called Aba Yacib 
ibn Maslama, of the children of Israel; and he used to read in the Jewish 
books, and was versed in their traditional learning. Now this man mentioned 
that Birach (Baruch) ibn Baria, the scribe of Eremia (Jeremiah), proved 
the genealogy of Maad son of Adnan, and placed it on its proper 
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assumptions of Mahometans regarding events prior to the Chris- 
tian era, being thus derived directly from the Jews, possess no 
value of their own, and as evidence must be entirely rejected. 
They consist either of simple plagiarism, or they refer to Arabian 
personages and events of a very modern date, confounded in a 
rude and even ludicrous manner with the pee characters 
and stories of the Old Testament.* 

The booksof We must, therefore, fall back implicitly upon the Mosaic record 

only guide, @8 Our only guide to the original settlements in Arabia; and we 
shall find in the general statements and incidental allusions of the 
inspired book a clue to the events out of which Modern Arabia 
has developed herself. 

TheCushites. It has been argued with considerable probability, that a por- 
tion of the descendants of Cush, the son of Ham, found their way 


basis, and wrote it out; and this genealogy is well known amongst the 
doctors of the People of the book (the Jews), as being certified in their 
books. Now it closely approaches to the foregoing list of names; and what- 
ever differences there are between them arise from the difference of language, 
their names being translated from the Hebrew.” Katib al Wackidi, p. 9; 
Tabart, p. 58. 

A farther extract will be given in the following chapter from the Secretary 
of Wackidi, to the same effect. 

Ancient genealogies with strange names are not unfrequently referred to 
individuals known in the Old Testament under different names. Vide e.g. 
Tabanr, p. 51. 

Some of the Medina converts descended from Cahtan yet anxions to show 
that they too were of Ishmaelite stock, invented a genealogical tree, by 
which Cahtan is made to descend from Ishmael! Katib al Wackidi, p. 262]; 
Caussin de Perc. i. 89. 

* The simple plagiarisms are such as the accounts of the Fall, the Flood, 
and the various passages in the history of the Israelites. The travestied 
scenes are such as the actual events of Abraham’s and Ishmael’s lives, mis- 
applied to Mecca and its vicinity, and connected with the remote links of 
the Coreishite genealogical table:—thus A braham’s intended sacrifice of Isaac 
on Mount Moriah is metamorphosed into the intended sacrifice of Ishmael 
on a height in the valley of A/ind; so Ishmael is married to the daughter of 
a Jorhomite prince, who lived shortly before the Christian era. M. Canssin 
de Perceval (£ssai, i. 173 & 184) calls this a myth; and it is no doubt 
mythical, in so far as it embodies the Moslem tenet that Mahomet was des- 
cended from a cross between the seed of Ishmael and pure Arab blood. 
But it is not the less a grossly travestied version of the scriptural account of 
the patriarch. See above, p. lxix; Canon ii. L 
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into Arabia, and formed the first body of post-diluvian settlers 
there.* The names of Cush and Cushan are evidently associated 
by the sacred writers both with Arabia and with Africa; and the 
titles of his sons have been traced, though with some uncertainty, 
in the names of existing tribes.{ But there is no proof or proba- 
buity that the Cushites remained in Arabia a distinct and separate 
race; it is likely that they soon mingled with the subsequent 
immigrants, and lost their national individuality.f 


* That the majority of the scriptural notices of Cush refer to the country 
towards Abyssinia is clearly shown by the learned translator of Rosen- 
miiller's Geography. Kitte’s Cyclopedia,— Articles, CusH, Eruiorra, and 
AraBia. Yet there are passages which apparently refer to Arabia, Thus 
the inspired historian in. 1 Chron. iv. 40, after specifying Gedor, a country 
seemingly in the vicinity of Arabia Petrea, adds, “for they of Ham had 
dwelt there of old.” So in 2 Chron. xx. 16, he notices the Arabians that 
were near the Cushites as attacking Judah, which conveys the impression 
that the Cushites were a people inhabiting Arabia. The deduction from 
Moses marrying a Cushitess is either that the Midianites were called Cushites, 
or (which is less likely) that Moses married a second time. The parallelism 
in Hab. iii, 7, though not conclusive, is in favour of the former supposition, 
In 2 Chron. xiv. 9, Zerah the Cushite having attacked Judea, Asa is des- 
cribed as overthrowing him and spoiling the cities to the North of Arabia; 
but Zerah may possibly have been an Abyssinian adventurer, for he appears 
to have had a body of Africans with him, and chariots, which were never 
used in Arabia. Vide Heeren’s Res. Africa, i. 417. 

For the whole subject see Rosenmiiller’s Biblical Geography, Eng. trans. 
iii, 280-285; the articles above quoted from Kitto’s Cyclopedia ; and Forster’s 
Geography of Arabia, vol. i. part 1 section 1. 

¢ From the identity of the names of three of the progeny of Cush, viz. 
Havilah, Sheba, and Dedan, with those of the Shemitic branch, and the 
similarity of a fourth, viz. Seba, one cannot satisfactorily assign to the 
Cushites exclusively any of the Arab tribes whose names are derived there- 
from. None of the remaining names, viz. Sabtah, Raamah, and Sabtecha, 
are successfully traced by Mr. Forster, notwithstanding his indefatigable 
ingenuity and conjecture. Raamah is classed with the tribes of Arabia by 
Ezekiel, Ch. xxvii. 22. 

t There are no traces, in original Arabic tradition, of a separate Cushite 
race, aboriginal in Arabia. Some tribes may have been darker than others, 
and possibly so in consequence of primitive descent, though the circum- 
stance is never thus explained. On the other hand, the negro inhabitants 
appear always to be referred to in the earliest accounts as Abyssinians who 
had immigrated from Africa. There never was any national sympathy or 
congeniality between the two races, © 


The descend- 
ants of 
Joktan. 
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The next colonists of Arabia are thought to have been the 
progeny of Joktan, son of Eber, the fifth in descent from Shem. 
The sacred records inform us that they settled eastward, that is, 
in the language of Moses, in the north of the peninsula, or the 
country stretching from the head of the Red Sea towards the 
Persian Gulph.* The names of some of Joktan’s sons are identi- 
fied with those of certain Arabian districts;+ and it is not unna- 


M. C. de Perceval (i. 42-46) has proposed a theory, that in South Arabia 
there were two distinct races, Cushite and Joktanide, the former Sabeans 
(Seba), the latter Shabeans (Sheba). The first he identifies with the Adites; 
and the extinction of the Adites in Arabia (as held by Mahometan tradition) 


he attributes to the emigration of the entire Cushite race, and their trans- 


plantation from Arabia into Abyssinia. The theory is ingenious, but devoid 
of proof, and in itself improbable. As for the Adites, it has been shown by 
Sprenger that they lived near the Thamudites, north of Mecca: they were 
therefore entirely distinct from the Sabeans of Yemen. Sprenger’s Life of 
Mohammad, p. 13. 

His farther theory (i. 5), that the Phenicians are a colony of Cushites from 


- Yemen, rests also on a very slender basis. Herodotus I. i. (®oivixay) amd rn¢ 


"EpuOpne xadsopévne Oadrdoong ’arKopivoug x. r. d., does not identify either 
Yemen or the Cushites. So Trogus Pomp., quoted by Justin, xviii. 3, is 
still more vague. It appears to me most probable that this tradition aros® 
from the children of Israel having come from the Red Sea to occupy Pales- 
tine. The fame which attached to the Israelites as arriving from the Red 
Sea, would, with a little misapprehension, come in the course of time to 
apply to other inhabitants of the neighbourhood, and thus to the Tyrians 
also. 

* After enumerating the children of Joktan, it is added ‘and their dwell- 
ing was from Mesha, as thou goest, unto Sephar, a mount of the East.” 
Genesis. x. 30. No successful attempt has been made towards the identifica- 
tion of the names there specified with any existing ones; but the direction of. 
the country indicated is clear enough. 

¢ Forster presses his similarities and inversions of names beyond the 
bounds of legitimate argument, and sometimes into the region of mere faney. 
Yet we may admit that Hazarmaveth is perpetuated in Hadhramaut; and 
perhaps Havilah and Sheba in the Khauldn and Saba of the present day. 
Even C. de Perceval identifies Uzal with Awzdl, the ancient name of a canton 
of Sana. Vol. i. 40. It may also be conceded that the Ophir of the Bible 
belongs to the south-western coast of Arabia, and was so denominated from 
one of the sons of Joktan. Of these names, however, Havilah belongs also 
to the Cushite line; and Sheba both to the Abrahamic and Cushite families, 
and in the slightly different form of Seba to another Cushite branch. The 
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tural to conclude that this race, wherever tempted by pasture or the. 
oases of the desert, extended rapidly southward, until it reached 
the fertile lands of Yemen and Hadhramaut. There, intermingled 
with the line of Cush, it formed, from the Straits of Bab al mandab 
to the Persian Gulph, the permanent settlement of the Himyar 
and other aboriginal tribes. 

Descending the stream of time, we find that several centuries Abrahamic 
later a new race spread over the north of Arabia. While J oktan * 
proceeded southward, his brother Peleg—so called “ because in 
his days the earth was divided”*—remained in Mesopotamia. 
But in process of time, Abraham, the sixth in descent from Peleg, 
‘rat him out from his country, and from his kindred,” and “ went 
forth to go into the land of Canaan,” and there sojourned as a 
nomad chief. It is from the stock of this patriarch that the 
northern settlements of the peninsula were replenished. The 
Abrahamic races may be thus enumerated: 1, [shmaelites; 2, 
Keturahites ; 3, Edomites, or descendants of a 4, Moabites and 
Ammonites ; 5, Nahorites. 

1. The IsHMAELITES, or Hagarenes. Hagar, when cast forth by )— ssnmael- 
Abraham, dwelt with her son in the wilderness of Paran, to the ““ 
north of Arabia.t The divine promise of temporal prosperity in 
favour of the seed of Ishmael was faithfully fulfilled.[ His twelve 
sons became “ twelve princes according to their nations.”§ These 
fruitful tribes first extended along the frontier of Arabia, from the 
northern extremity of the Red Sea towards the mouth of the 
Euphrates.|| They appear to have occupied each a separate dis- 


latter name appears to be distinguished from the former in Ps, lxxii. 10. 
The “kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts,” or as in the prayer-book 
version, ‘“‘ The kings of Arabia and Saba;”—-so also verse 15. Mareb, called 
also Saba anciently, may have some connection with the Joktanide Sheba 
and the famous queen of Solomon’s time, but the name cannot with certainty 
be attributed to either line exclusively. Forster's Arabia, i. 154, et seq. 
Rosenmiiller’s Geography, iii. 298. 

* Gen, x. 25; 1 Chron. i. 19. t Gen. xxi. 25; xxv. 18. 

$ Gen. xvii. 20. § Gen. xxv. 16. 

|“ They dwelt from Havilah unto Shur, that is before Egypt, as thou 
goest towards Assyria.” Gen. xxv. 18. This means probably from the 


margin of the Persian Gulph to the south-east angle of the Mediterranean 
Sea, 


Nabatheans. 


Kedarenes. 
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trict, and followed a nomad life, in moveable encampments, and 
with occasional fortified places of refuge for their cattle.* They 


‘also practised merchandize, and became wealthy and powerful. 


Of the sons of Ishmael, Nebatoth the first born was the father of 
the Nabathean nation, who succeeded the Idumeans in Arabia 
Petrea, and whom we find at the commencement of our era hold- 
ing a wide political influence in Northern Arabia. The second, 
Kedar, was so famous in his Arab descendants, that the epithet 
‘“‘ Kedarenes” came to be applied by the Jews to the Bedouins in 
general.{ Less noted are the names of Duma, Thema, Jetur, and 
Naphish.{ The progeny of the remaining sons either mingled 
with other tribes or, penetrating the peninsula, have escaped his- 
torical record. 


2.—Keturah- 2, KeTuraH bore to Abraham six sons; and these he sent away 


stes. 


to the eastward while he yet lived.§ Their descendants estab- 


* Gen, xxv. 16. “These are the sons of Ishmael, and these are their 
names, by their towns, and by their castles: twelve princes according to their 
nations.” See Rosenmiiller, iii. 143, and the translator’s note. The “towns” 
probably meant moveable villages of tents, and the “castles” fortified folds 
for protection in time of war. 

t Vide Rosenmiiller, iii. 145; Kitto’s Cyclopedia, Art.Kepar. It has been 
eonjectured that this tribe dwelt next to the Israelites, who, being best 
acquainted with them, applied their name to the Arab nation generally. In 
the time of Isaiah, C. de Perceval holds the posterity of Ishmael to have been 
divided into two branches, those of Kedar and Nebaioth (the Arabic Nabit). 
“All the flocks of Kedar shail be gathered unto thee, the rams of Nebaioth 
shall minister unto thee.” Js. |x. 7. 


¢ Duma is perhaps preserved in Dimat al Jandal, a town about half-way 
between the mouths of the Nile and the Persian Gulph. Thema corresponds 
with more than one place in Arabia called Tayma. Both Duma and Thema 
are noticed as Arabian in Js, xxi, 11 and 14. For other scriptural notices 
of Thema see Rosenmiiller, iii 147. Jetur and Naphish are mentioned in 
1 Chron. v. 19, 20, as in alliance with the Hagarenes, who were vanquished 
in the time of Saul. From Jetur may come Jturea, and perhaps the present 
Jedur. Rosenmiiller, ibid. 

§ C. de Perceval would identify the progeny of Ketura with the Bani 
Catura, who settled at Mecca along with the Jorhomites; but there is no farther 
ground for the conjecture than the mere similarity of name. The descend- 
ants of Ketura resided in the north of the peninsula, while the Bani Catura 
came to Mecca from the south. 
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lished themselves as nomad tribes throughout the great desert in 
the north of Arabia. The Midianites, sprung from the fourth miaianites. 
son, soon became a numerous people. With the Moabites, they 
endeavoured to obstruct the progress of the children of Israel 
towards the Holy Land; and, in the time of the Judges, they 
held them in subjection for seven years.* Dedan and Sheba, 
children of Jokshan, the second son of Ketura, are also connected 
with Arab associations.t 

38. The Epomires or IpuMEANs, descendants of Esau, early peo- s. —Idume- 
pled the country of Arabia Petrea. Their capital was Mount Seir, “”” 
whence they expelled the aboriginal Horites, and succeeded to their 
possessions.{ Two grandsons of Esau,—Teman§ and Amalek,||— 


It is also very unlikely that, so many tribes having descended from Ketura’s 
sons, any one of them should continue for seventeen or eighteen centuries to 
be called exclusively by her name. Here we have an instance of the danger of 
being guided by the likeness of name alone, even when the philosophy and 
caution of M. C. de Perceval are at hand: how much greater the danger when 
those qualities are absent. 

* Numb, xxxi, 2, &c.; Judges, vi. 1. They would appear then to have 
spoken the same language as the Israelites, for Gideon understood the 
Midianite reciting his dream. Judges vii. 15. Compare Js. lx. 16, where a 
tribe of the name of Midian is mentioned as famous for its breed of camels. 

+ Shuach, the sixth son, may also be connected with the Arab tribe noticed 
in Job ii. 11; and, if so, his family must have continued to inhabit the North 
of the Peninsula. Sheba may likewise be related to the tribe noted in Jo, 
i. 15, as in the vicinity of Uz Forster,i. 327. The nation of Dedan settled 
near Idumea, and is repeatedly spoken of by the Prophets, in that connection. 

t The blessing of “the fatness of the earth, and the dew from heaven,” 
-was given by Isaac to Esau. (Gen. xxvii.39. As to their country, see Deut. 
ii, 12. The cause of their first leaving Canaan and settling at Mount Seir 
should be noted as illustrative of the influences which would urge the 
Abrahamic races onwards in the direction of Central Arabia. Esau “ went 
into the country from the face of his brother Jacob, for their riches were 
more than that they might dwell together, and the land wherein they were 
strangers could not bear them because of their cattle; thus dwelt Esau in 
Mount Seir. Esau is Edom.” Gen. xxxvi. 6-8. 

§ Job ii. 11; Jerem. xlix. 7. 

| There is no doubt that @ nation of Amalekites descended from Amalek, 
the grandson of Esau. After enumerating Amalek among the six grand- 
sons of Esau by “ Aliphaz,” Josephus proceeds: “These dwelt in that part 
of Idumea called Gebalitis, and in that denominated from Amalek, Amale- 


q 
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Amalekites. Were progenitors of separate Arab tribes. The Amalekites had 
at least a partial seat at Petra and the country about the head of 
the Red Sea till near the year 700 B.C., when they were driven 
thence probably in a southern direction. Mahometan legend 
speaks of Amalekite tribes as the earliest inhabitants both of 
Medina and Mecca, and of the country lying to the south of Syria. 

4. —Nahor- 4. The Nanorites. Uz and Buz, the sons of Nahor, Abraham’s 

oan brother, were the ancestors of extensive tribes to the north of 
Arabia; and the Bible repeatedly refers to them in connexion 
with this locality.* 

5.— Moabites 5. The MoasBiTtes and AMMONITES, escent from the two sons 


and Ammon- 
ttes. 


kitts,” &c. Antig.ii.1. In describing the attack of the Amalekites on 
Moses, he specifies their country as “ Gobolitis and Petra” (iii. 2); and in 
the time of Saul, he speaks of them as occupying the tract “from Pelusium 
to the Red Sea” vi. 7, 3.; and 1 Sam. xv. 7. The objection grounded on the 
sudden increase of the tribe is well answered by Ryland, for Israel had 
increased with equal rapidity; and besides, a warlike and successful people 
would attract adherents from other tribes (as we find in the after history of 
Arabia), and all would fight under one banner and be called by one name. 

The notice of the “country of the Amalekites” as smitten by Chedor- 
laomer (Gen. xiv. 7) refers to a period long anterior to the birth of Amalek; 
but it is remarkable that while other conquered nations (the Rephaims, &c.) 
are spoken of simply as tribes, the “country of the Amalckites” is specified. 
What is meant therefore probably is,—‘“ the people inhabiting the country 
afterwards peopled by the Amalekites ;” otherwise we must of course believe 
that there was another nation of Amalekites, not of Abrahamic descent. 

Morren holds that the Amalekites are not descendants of Esau, and that 
they were never associated with Esau’s posterity either by Jewish or Arab 
tradition, See note at p. 219, vol. iii. of Rosenmiiller’s Geography; and Art. 
Ipumga in Kitto’s Cyclopedia, But Arab tradition for the period in question 
is valueless; and both Josephus and the Old Testament favour the opposite 
view. See in the same Cyclopedia, Art. AMALEK, by Ryland, which is more 
satisfactory. 

Michaelis regards the Amalekites as identical with the Canaanites. C. de 
Perceval on the contrary, holds them to be the descendants of Esau through 
Amalek. I concur with M. C. de Perceval ,and with him believe that the Amale- 
kites of Arabian tradition denote to the same people, but in a vague and general 
sense which embraces many other tribes of Abrahamic descent. Essai, i, 22. 

* Uz is referred to in Job i. 1; Lament. iv. 21; and Jerem. xxv. 20. From 
the latter passage the country of Uz would seem to have been of some extent. 
Buz, mentioned among other Arab tribes in Js, xxv. 23, and Job, xxxii. 2, 
most likely refers to the same people. osenm. iii. 138. 
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of Lot, are prominent in scriptural history. They lived more to 
the north than any of the nations before specified. Their most 
southerly stations lay east of the Dead Sea, and comprised the 
fine pasture lands of Balcda and Kerek. 
From this brief survey it is evident that an extraordinary Northern 


number of distinct and yet most populous tribes sprang from the tracts of 


patriarch Abraham, or from branches collateral with him, and widely 


that they must have occupied a position of commanding influence aerial 
in the north of Arabia, throughout which the greater part of them ™* '** 
spread abroad. The sacred writers, from their view being limited 

mainly to Palestine, noticed only such of these tribes as lived 

upon its border; but we are not to conclude that the progeny of 
Abraham were to be found in that quarter alone. The natural 
expansiveness of nations in those early days while the earth was 

yet imperfectly peopled, and the nomad habits of the race, would 

force them on towards the south and east. Certainly it is reason- 

able to suppose that large tracts of the northern plains and high- 

lands and central steppes of Arabia were peopled by them, or by 

nations closely allied and blended with them. 

The conclusion is strengthened by indisputable evidence of - eee 
tradition and of language. The popular voice of some of the tribes tradition, 
of Arabia asserts an Abrahamic descent, and we find even as far 
south as Mecca the opinion current before the time of Mahomet. 

It is, indeed, improbable that a tradition of this nature should 
have been handed down from the remote age of the patriarch by 
an independent train of evidence in any particular tribe, or asso- 
ciation of tribes; it is far more likely that it was borrowed from 
the Jews, and kept alive by occasional communication with them. 
Still, the bare fact of such a notion gaining even a partial and 
intermittent currency in any tribe, affords a strong presumption 
that the tribe was really of Abrahamic descent or connexion; and 
that the common associations, habits, language, or religious tenets, 
derived from that origin, naturally fell in with the tradition, and ‘ 
rendered easy and natural its adoption. 

Still stronger is the evidence from the close affinity of the and lan- 
Arabic language to that spoken by the Israelitish branch of the as 
Abrahamic stock. The identity of both tongues, extending as it 
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does to nine-tenths of the Hebrew roots, the similarity of declen- 
sion, and the analogy of idiom and construction, point indubitably 
to one ethnological origin. Besides the Arabic, there was current 
in remote ages at least one other tongue in the south of Arabia. 
But even there the Himyaritic dialect was confined to the settled 
population of towns and their vicinity; while Arabic had from 
time immemorial been the language of song and of oratory among 
the wild Bedouins even of Yemen extraction. Eventually, with 
the help of Islam, the latter altogether displaced its rival, and 
gained a complete ascendancy throughout the entire peninsula.* 
So wide a diffusion in Arabia of the most polished branch of the 
Syro-Arabian language, affords evidence of a corresponding pre- 
valence of Abrahamic blood. 

History of But while it is undeniable that a great proportion of the tribes 


the Arabs . 
unknown for of northern and central Arabia were descended from Abraham, or 


turesafter from a collateral stock, we have no materials for tracing their 
eee history from the era of that patriarch for near two thousand years. 
Severed from the rest of the world by inhospitable deserts, and dis- 
sociated by an insuperable diversity of manners and customs, the 
Arabs of this tract passed through these long ages unnoticed and 
almost unknown. Our knowledge of the race is confined tothe casual 
accounts of the few border tribes which came in contact with the 
Jewish and Roman governments, and to an occasional glimpse, as in 
the case of the Queen of Sheba and the Roman expedition, into the 
interior. We may not, however, doubt that, during the five-and- 
twenty centuries which elapsed between Abraham and Mahomet, the 
mutual relations of the Arab tribes were undergoing an uninter- 
rupted succession of the revolutions and changes to which human 


* When Mahomet sent Ayash, son of Abu Rabia, to the Himyarites, he 
was to bid them “translate into Arabic the Coran, when they repeated it in 


another tongue.” lac 35 Jae | ptt , Vole Katib al Wackidi, p. 55. 
This appears to imply the currency at that time of the Himyar language; 
but it did not long survive the inroads of Islam. The ancient fragments of 
ante-Islamitic poetry, even among the pure Cahtanite Bedouins (who were 


aboriginal of Yemen) were all in Arabic. We hear of no Himyar poetry 
whatever. C. de Perceval’s Essai, i. 57. 
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society, especially when broken up into numerous independent 
fragments, is always exposed. Some of the tribes, like the 
Horims of old, were extirpated; others, as the Amalekites of 
Petra, driven from their original seats; some migrated to distant 
settlements, or merged into more extensive and commanding 
bodies; while intermarriage, conquest, and phylarchical revolution, 
united races of different origin, and severed those sprung from a 
common stock.* But of such changes, excepting in one or two 
of the border tribes, we have hardly any record. 

It thus only remains for us, in the absence of any annals for Beet nates 
Central Arabia, to bring into one view the brief notices which are bolo the 
to be gleaned from various quarters of the north-western outskirts tribes. 
of the peninsula. 

Already in the time of Jacob, some of the Abrahamic races had Carriers of 

undertaken commerce, for we find the Ishmaelites even then trans- Eastern ve 
porting to Egypt upon their camels the spicy products of the East.t ™" 
The facilities of transport offered by ‘the ship of the desert,” and 
the position of the peninsula itself, secured to its inhabitants from 
the earliest period the privilege of carrying towards Egypt and 
Syria the merchandize of the South and of the East. One of 
the chief lines of this traffic lay through Arabia Petrea. 

The Idumeans and Amalekites, as we have already seen, sup- the 1au- 
planted the aboriginal inhabitants of Mount Seir, and settled in Retations 
Petrea. A monarchical government was early establighed amongst % ‘noJewish 
them; and we find, in the writings of Moses, the record of the Wi Arable. 
names and seats of ‘‘ many kings that reigned in the land of Edom, 
before there reigned any king over the children of Israel."} They 


* That the Arabs of Northern Arabia were of intermingled races, is 
gathered from the express notices of Seripture. Thus in Jerem. xxv. 24, 
after enumerating several Arab tribes, it is added, “and all the kings of 
Arabia, and all the kings of the mingled people that dwell in the desert.” 
So also in the times of Moses and Gideon, the indiscriminate use of the terms 
Ishmaelite and Midianite implies that these races did not keep entirely 
distinct. 

¢ Gen, xxxvii. 28. 

t Vide Gen. xxxvi. 13, &c., and Exod. xv. 15. These passages mention 
both a kingly and a ducal government. Rosenmiiller supposes that the kingly 
government existed only in the north-east of Edom, while simultaneously a 
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obstructed the passage of the Israelites into Palestine; and they 
were attacked and overthrown by Saul and by David.* A series 
of interesting political relations then commenced between Judea 
and Petrea. The whole of the latter country was garrisoned by 
David. A naval station was established by Solomon at Ezion- 
geber or Elatht (the modern Akaba), where he fitted out a fleet 
to bring him gold from Ophir. During his reign the communica- 
tions between the Jewish Government and Arabia were frequent 
and intimate. The artificers and seamen to build and man the 
fleet would, in part at least, be drawn from the natives of that 
country; the voyage to Ophir would bring the coasting expe- 
dition into contact with its marine tribes; while Solomon himself 
encouraged the Arab caravans, and fostered “the traffic of the 
spice merchants,” and the ‘“ chapmen,” who, no doubt, carried 
back to their own people glowing accounts of what they had 
seen among the Jews. The renown of the Jewish monarch was 
so great throughout Arabia, that the queen of the distant Sheba 
set out to gratify her curiosity. ‘The report which she had 
heard in her own land” was so marvellous, that “she believed 
it not till she came and her eyes had seen it."{ His political 
supremacy was also acknowledged, for “all the kings of Arabia, 


patriarchal or oligarchical rule by “dukes” subsisted at Mount Scir. He thus 
reconciles Deut. ii. 4-8, with Numb. xx. 14; “‘it is by others ingeniously sup- 
posed, that the change from an oligarchy to a monarchy took place during 
the wanderings of the children of Israel.” Rosenmiiller, iii. 185; Kutto’s 
Cyclopedia, art. IpuMEA. 

* The predatory attack of the Amalekites on Ziklag, with David’s pursuit 
and recovery of the spoil and of the prisoners, are highly illustrative of Arab 
life. ‘The surprise of the encampment, and the slaughter of all “ save four 
hundred young men, which rode upon camels and fled,” remind one of many 
a raid in the time of Mahomet fifteen or sixteen centuries later. See the 
account in 1 Sam, xxx. 

t “And king Solomon made a navy of ships in Ezion-geber, which is be- 
side Elath, on the shore of the Red Sea, in the land of Edom.” 1 Azngs, ix. 
26; 2 Chron. viii. 17. 

¢ “She came to Jerusalem with a very great train, with camels that bare 
spices, and very much gold and precious stones.” 1 Kings x.2. “ Neither 


was there any such spice as the queen of Sheba gave to king Solomon.” | 
2 Chron. ix. 9. 
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and governors of the country, brought gold and silver unto 
Solomon.” 

Nor was this connexion transient. About a century later we Subsequent 
find that Idumea was governed by a Jewish viceroy,* and that =be Ieame: 
Jehoshophat built another fleet at Ezion-geber, which was wrecked 
by a tempest. In the following reign the inhabitants rebelled; 
and though they were subsequently reduced by Amaziah, who 
conquered Sela or Petra and gave it the name of Jokthéel, and by 
Uzziah “ who built Elath” (or Akaba), “and restored it to Judah,” 
yet they eventually became independent of the Jews.f After an 
ascendancy of nearly two centuries, the Jews in their turn began 
to suffer from their ancestral foes. In the reign of Ahaz the Edom- 
ites made incursions into Judea, and carried off many captives. 
Rezin, king of Syria, after besieging Jerusalem (742 B.C.), 
expelled the Jews from Elath, and reinstated the Edomites in its 
possession.{ A few years later a body of the tribe of Simeon 
made a successful attack upon Petrea, where a remnant of the 
Amalekites still dwelt, and expelled them finally from thence. But 
the movement was partial, and did not affect the general prosperity 
of the Edomites. Unchecked by the Jews, they prosecuted in peace 
their mercantile speculations, and extended themselves on all sides 
from Bostra on the north to Dedan on the south.§ They took 
advantage of the adversities of the Jewish nation to invade the 
southern part of Judea; from which, however, they were driven 
by the Maccabees.|| Eventually, they were, in part at least, 


*1 Kings xxii. 47; Rosenmiiller, iii. 187. This “deputy,” called else-~ 
where the king of Edom, joined the Israelitish and Jewish monarch in an 
. attack upon the Moabites. 2 Azngs iii. 9, 12-26. 

t Their eventual independence coincides with the promise made to Esau: 
‘‘ By thy sword shalt thou live, and shalt serve thy brother; and it shall come 
to pass, when thou shalt have the dominion, that thou shalt break his yoke 
from off thy neck.” Gen, xxvii. 40. 

¢ 2 Kings xvi. 6, as explained by Rosenmiiller, iii. 188. 

§ This is evident from allusions in the Prophets; Jer. xlix. 8, 20-22; 
Is, xxxiv. 6, lxiii. 1; Ezek. xxv. 18; Rosenm. iii. 189. See also Ezek. xxvii. 
16, as rendered by Hereen. Addressing the Phenicians, the prophet says, 
“Edom also managed thy trade, and thy great affairs: emeralds, purple, 
broidered work, cotton, bezoar, and precious stones, she gave thee for the 
wares thou deliveredst to her.” Asiatic Researches, ii. 102, 

|| 1 Maccabees, v. 


The Nabath- 
eans. 
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incorporated with the Jews by John Hyrcanus, who forced them 
to submit to circumcision and other Jewish customs.* 

But the Idumeans had already been supplanted in their southern 
possessions by the Ishmaelitish tribe of the NaBaTHEans. These 
had hitherto lived in recesses of the Desert or upon the shore of 
the Red Sea, following the occupations of a nomad and of a mer- 
cantile life.t They now took possession of Petra, and from thence 


_commanded the traffic which flowed northward through western 


Boundaries 
of the 
Nabathean 
kingdom, 


Arabia. . We first hear of them three centuries before the 
Christian era, baffling the attacks of the Macedonian monarchs of 
Babylon, at the approach of whose armies they dispersed their 
flocks in the unapproachable steppes of the peninsula, and defended 
their own property behind the rocky ramparts of Petra. Their 
steady pursuit of merchandise is wlustrated by the fact that on one 
of these occasions most of the men were absent on a commercial 
expedition. Their manners and habits, as described by Diodorus 
Siculus, coincide remarkably with the manners and habits of the 
Arabs of our own day. Passionately loving freedom, their home 
was the inviolable Desert, where the springs were known to them- 
selves alone, and whither in perfect security they be took them- 
selves, with their flocks and herds of camels, when attacked by a 
foreign foe. 

Such was the independent kingdom of the Nabatheans. It was 
bounded, according to Ptolemy, on the west by Egypt; on the 
north by Syria and Palestine; and on the south and east by the 
Desert and the Aelanitic Gulph. But in the latter direction its 
borders, as we learn from Diodorus Siculus, advanced some way 


* Joseph. Antig. xiii. 9,1; see also the authorities quoted by the trans- 
lator, Whiston, It is remarkable that the Idumeans, though clearly of an 
Abrahamic stock, did not previously practise the rite of circumcision; and 
the more so as the other Abrahamic tribes farther south appear never to 
have abandoned it. 

¢ See an elaborate paper by M. Quatremére, Journ. Asiatique; Janv. 
Fevr. Mars, 1835. After noticing that the Nabatheans are not alluded to 
either in Scripture (wherein he seems mistaken), or by Herodotus, he adds 
that the Greek and Latin authors, “tous s’accordent a placer dans |’ Arabie 
la contrée qu’ occupait cette nation, moins guerriére qu’ active et industri- 
euse” p. 6, tome xv. 
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along the shores of the Red Sea, and into the heart of the penin- 
sula. Pliny refers to them as the Arabians next to Syria.* And 
their monarchs, “ the kings of Arabia,” are frequently noticed in 
the later annals of the Jews and of the Romans, under the titles of 
Aretas and Obodas.f 
Whilst the prosperity of the Nabatheans was at its height a Expedition of 

memorable attack was made by the Romans upon the spicy regions ora 
of Arabia Felix. During the reign of Augustus, B.C. 24, Alius. 
Gallus set out in command of a Roman army of ten thousand 
men, assisted by Obodas king of Petra with a thousand of his 
Nabatheans and five hundred Jews. The expedition started from 
Cleopatris (the modern Suez), and having reached Leuke Come 
(probably Haurd),t a port of Nabathea on the Arabian shore of 
the Red Sea, was there delayed a year by sickness. The Roman 
army, beguiled by the treachery of the Nabathean ambassador, 
then traversed by circuitous and difficult routes a country alter- 
nately desert and fertile. After a march of many days, they 
passed through the friendly country of Aretas, a Nabathean and 
a kinsman of Obodas. At last they reached and took Mariaba, a 
city six miles in circumference; and thence proceeded to Marsyaba, 
the siege of which, from the strength of its fortifications and the 
scarcity of water, they were obliged to raise; they then retreated 
hurriedly along the coast toward the north. The advance, owing 
to the artifices of the Arabs, and the asperity of the way, occupied 
six months; the retreat, only two. From a port called Nera 
Come, they again embarked for Myos Hormos on the Egyptian 
coast. We have an account of the expedition, from the pen both 
of Strabo and of Pliny; and as the former was the personal 
friend of Alius Gallus, his narrative may be depended upon. 


* In Nabateis, qui sunt ex Arabia contermini Syrix. Hist. Nat. xu. 37. 

+ Aretas and Obodas are the Greek forms of Hérith and Obeid, or Abd, 
The name of Aretas is common in Jewish and Roman history. The Arabian 
wife of Herod Antipas will be remembered as the daughter of Aretas king of 
the Arabians; and the Aretas of Damascus is familiar to the reader of the 
Bible. 2 Cor. xi. 32. In the feeble reign of Caligula, he had seized upon 
Damascus. See Joseph. de Bell. Jud. i. 4-7; Anti, xiii. 15, 1. | 

t See M. Quartremére’s Mem. Journ. As. xv. 36. 

r 
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But there is a singular obscurity and confusion in the statements 
of both authors, arising no doubt from the strangeness of the 
country, the diversity of language, and the difficulty of transpos- 
ing an Arabic nomenclature into a classical form. Mariaba and 
Marsyaba have been identified with Mareb and Saba, capital 
cities of Yemen;* and in one or two other instances a likely 
approximation to modern names has been discovered.t But with 
these few exceptions, it seems impossible to recognize in the 
Arabia of Islam any of the numerous towns, or peoples, or 
districts, through which the expedition is said to have passed.t{ 


* Mareb was anciently called also Saba. They may have formed two 
capitals; or the one have been the appellation of the district, the other of the 
capital. Some Arabic geographers say that Saba was the name of the city, 
Mareb of the royal residence. May they not both have been combined into 
one name, Mar Saba, or Marsyaba? C. de Perc. i. 53; Malte Brun’s Geo- 
graphy, B. xxx. p. 215. 

t The reader who is desirous to follow out the subject should consult two 
very learned and ingenious papers in the Journal Asiatique for July and 
September 1840, by M. Fulgence Fresnel, who endeavours to reconcile the 
varying statements of Pliny, Strabo, and Ptolemy. These papers contain 
some curious recognitions of the classical in modern names; but the general 
impression is one of surprise that, out of such extensive materials, so little 
common ground has been discovered between Classical and Mahometan 
Arabia, especially when we consider how permanent upon the whole are the 
names of places and tribes in that country. 

t This obscurity is not to be wondered at. The genius of the Arabic 
language, so foreign in its structure and pronunciation to the Roman ear, the 
strangeness of the country, and the bewilderment occasioned by the un- 
friendly and circuitous guidance of the Arab allies, would involve the route, 
as well as the names, in uncertainty. 

Mr. Forster says of Arabia, that “the writers of antiquity possessed both 
more extensive and more accurate information than ourselves” (i. 35). This 
conclusion I believe to be, without very great modification, erroneous. If 
confined to some tracts on the north-west of Arabia, and to Yemen, or at 
least the space between Oman and Yemen, (as it is by M. F. Fresnel, Journal 
Asiatique, Juilliet, 1840, p. 84,) it becomes more intelligible; for those parts 
then possessed a government in some measure civilized, and held communi- 
cations with Europe. But as to the Peninsula generally, our knowledge is 
surely much more extensive and accurate than that of the Ancients. In their 
time, indeed, there was less of exclusive bigotry; but the inhabitants were 
infinitely more barbarous, and their sub-division into a thousand independent 
sections would render the acquisition of any general view of the country 
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Neither do we gain much knowledge of the social and political 
state of central and northern Arabia. The most important fact 
brought to light, as bearing on the subject of the present chapter, 


nearly impossible. Now, on the contrary, although Islam has excluded 
Unbelievers from a small and sacred circuit, yet it has united the Arabians 
under @ common supremacy, and rendered it easy to gain concentrated in- 
formation, We have now the advantages, at many various points, of a civil- 
ized and often literary population; of geographical works by the Arabs them- 
selves; of professional travellers, both Mahometans and others; of a European 
settlement at Aden; of scientific surveys of the coast, and of much internal 
geography, illustrated by the wars in Arabia, from those of Mahomet to the 
extensive operations undertaken by the Pacha of Egypt in the present cen- — 
tury for the subjugation of the Wahabies. Much of Arabia is still unex- 
plored, but there is reason to believe that the unknown portions of it are 
chiefly sandy deserts. 

But whatever may have been the knowledge of the Roman geographers, 
Mr. Forster has failed in obtaining from them any intelligible account of the 
route of Alius Gallus. The arguments by which he carries the Roman 
commander across nearly the whole of Arabia seem to be singularly fanciful. 
The time passed is no decisive argument, Six months might very well be 
wasted by an artful Arab in conducting, by devious and difficult passages, an 
army from a port on the North of the Hedjaz along the Meccan range of 
hills to Nejran, and thence to Yemen. Delay in carrying a body of troops 
through a difficult and hostile country is not to be estimated by the marches 
which an unencumbered traveller makes. A considerable period must also 
have been spent in sieges and warlike operations. In the retreat, on the con- 
trary, a direct and much easier road v was indicated, and it was ie with 
all possible expedition. 

Little faith is to be placed in many of Mr. Forster’s conclusions. His 
sanguine belief in the identity of places appears often to increase with the 
difference of name, and the mystical anagrammatical inversion impalpable 
to ordinary eyes and ears. He thus identifies Caripeta with Cariatain: 
“This name has needlessly perplexed the critics. Caripeta is an easy an 
obvious misnomer, probably of transcribers, for Cariata, an inland town 
previously mentioned by Pliny, and the seat apparently of his Carrei, and 
Cariata exists at this day, on the very route in question—the Nedjd road 
to Yemen, in the town of Kariatain,” (vol. ii. p. 314). But Kariatain 
thus forced into resemblance with Caripeta, is a common appellation grounded 
on a grammatical formation: it is a dual form, signifying ‘the two villages ;” 
and has thus no connexion either with Caripeta or Cariata, the latter of 
which means “a (single) village.” 

The following are farther specimens: “The author at length was led to 
observe in the well-known classical denominations, Katabania, Katabanum, 
or Kabatanum, and Kattabeni or Kottabani, so many easy inversions of the 
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is the wide range occupied by the Nabathean nation; for it pos- 
sessed a port for commerce some way down the Red Sea, and was 
connected (as in the case of Aretas) with clea off-shoots of 
the same tribe far inland. 

The kingdom of Nabathea, thus extensive and powerful at the 
beginning of the Christian era, became gradually dependent upon 
Rome. It was at last subdued by Cornelius Palma the governor 
of Syria (A.D. 105), and annexed to the vast empire of Trajan. 
Out of the ruins sprang up in due time other phases of border 
government, and these eventually formed themselves into the 
Ghassinide kingdom. But the history of the dynasty of Ghassin 
cannot be developed without the aid of Mahometan tradition, 
which at this era begins first to cast the glimmer of an imperfect 
twilight upon Arabia; it is therefore deferred to the following 
chapter. 


In the Amalekites and Nabatheans we recognize very plainly 
the descendants of Esau and of Ishmael. It is not necessary to 
suppose that the knowledge or tradition of their descent was unin- 
terruptedly maintained in the nations themselves. The vicissi- 
tudes of conquest, migration, and combination with other tribes, 


name Beni Kahtan” (vol. i. 83). This again is identified with the Bana 
of Ptolemy (p. 84), and Baenum (p. 91). But it is most improbable that 
classical writers should have taken the common prefix (Beni) of every 
tribe and, placing it at the end, have incorporated it into the name itself. 
Still more unreasonable is it to trace any connexion between Bana, Baenum, 
and the Bent Kahtan. Again, by an “ anagram or inversion, the Mesha of 
Moses, and the Zames Mons of the classical geographers prove to be one and 
the same name” (p. 99). These are identified with Masemanes, Mishma, 
or Mashma Sumama, and finally “contracted into Shaman or Saman” ! 
(p. 100.) 

Diklah, the Joktanide, is “clearly discernible” in the modern Lhu [ Kha- 
laah and the classical Dhulkelaste. ‘The names Diklah, Dhulkelaste, and 
Dhu l’Khalaah, will be readily recognized by orientalists, as one and the 
same in pronunciation” (p. 148). Few orientalists will admit this; besides 
that the modern name is evidently a compound, formed by the possessive 
Dhu. Contractions occur after the lapse of years, but here Mr. Forster re- 
verses the process; and, assigning the full and uncurtailed form to modern 
days, refers the contraction of it to the times of Moses! 
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render it in the last degree improbable that the consciousness of 
their origin should have been preserved for so many centuries by 
a barbarous people possessed of no recorded memorials. Yet the 
name and location would alone suffice to suggest the probability 
of this descent to the Israelites who read the Mosaic record; and 
we find in the Jewish authors, inspired and uninspired, sufficient 
indication that such conclusion was actually drawn. The natural 
inference would from time to time spread from the neighbouring 
Jews to the tribes themselves whom it concerned, and reinforce 
the imperfect remnants of loose tradition still lingering in their 
associations, their habits, or their language. The Jews so exten- 
sively peopled the north-west of Arabia, and at one time possessed 
(as shown above) so great political and social influence there, that 
their scriptural and traditional accounts of the patriarchal age 
must necessarily have obtained a wide notoriety, and commanded 
a general acceptance among the Abrahamic tribes. When the 
latter, therefore, by the increase of population, migratory habit, 
or the force of war, penetrated southward into Central Arabia, 
they no doubt carried with them to their new settlements these 
patriarchal traditions, and reproduced them among the Bedouin 
tribes. 
We learn from Mahometan tradition that the earliest inhabitants How 
ranamic 


of Mecca, Medina, and the deserts of Syria, were Amalekites; and rae 


that it was an Amalekite tribe which, attracted to Mecca by the Het aen with 


well Zamzam, there adopted and nurtured the youthful Ishmael jf? ceo 
and his forlorn mother. The legend is a myth, or rather a tra- 
vestied plagiarism from Scripture. We may conjecture the facts 
to have been thus: Amalekite or Idumean tribes were scattered 
over the north and centre of the peninsula. They formed pro- 
bably the aboriginal population of Mecca, or settled there in con- 
junction with immigrants from Yemen, at a very remote period. 
Subsequently an Ishmaelitish tribe, either Nabathean or of some 
collateral stock, was attracted thither also by its wells and its 
favourable position for the caravan trade, and acquired great 
influence. This tribe would carry in its train the patriarchal 
legend of Abrahamic origin, and engraft it upon the local super- 
stitions, which were either native or imported from Yemen. 
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Hence arose the mongrel worship of the Kaaba, with its Ishmael- 
itish legends, of which Mahomet took so great advantage.* 


* It hardly need be added, that this theory is quite independent of the 
question whether the Nabatheans were an Ishmaelitish race, I believe them 
to have been so, and their wide-spread shoots (as evidenced by the narrative 
of ®A‘lius Gallus), offer a ready and natural source for the Ishmaelitish 
settlement at Mecca. But, as far as regards the conjecture stated in the text, 
it may have been any other Abrahamic tribe, possessed, through intimacy 
with the Jews, of the necessary patriarchal legend of descent from Ishmael, 
&c., which settled at Mecca. 

On the special question of the descent of the Nabatheans, M. Quatremére 
(Journ. As. xv. 98), and after him M. C. de Perceval (vol. i. 85), hold that 
they are not Arabs. But the latter admits that “the rams of Nebaioth” 
(Is. Ix. 7,) refer to the Nabatheans “(Nabit des eee) ‘la postérité 
d’Ismel” (vol. i. 180). 

M. Quatremére’s arguments against the Ishmaelite descent of the Nabath- 
eans are the following:—1. The Nabatheans are not reckoned by the Maho- 
metans as Arabs, which they would have been if descended from Ishmael. 
But the reason why they are not so reckoned is because of their foreign man- 
ners and dialect, acquired by settlement in the northern country and long 
contact with the Syrians and Chaldeans. C. de Perc. i, 37. They spoke 
both Chaldean and Arabic, so that the former infused itself into their idiom of 
the latter. The Arabs, punctilious above all things in the purity of their 
tongue, excluded these barbarians in speech from the pale of Arabs, and by 
consequence from the privilege of a supposed descent from Ishmael. An in- 
telligent Hajji, who had travelled in Arabia, when questioned about this 
tribe, gave me the following reply; “ They are still extant,” he said, “ but they 
do not speak pure Arabic, and are not therefore strictly speaking Arabs.” IL 
Arab tradition does not mention this descent ; but Arab tradition is original 
and trustworthy only as far back as the Christian era, and then only for a 
few particulars regarding the ancestry of the Coreish. Beyond that it is mere 
plagiarism from the Jews, and possesses no authority. It is most uncritical 
to rest upon it at all; much more to regard it (as M. Quatremére has done) 
as évidence to disprove the plain intimations of the Old Testament. IIL The 


name of the Arab tribe is written witha \ (as or bls \). whereas 
‘“ Nebaioth,” the son of Ishmael, is written both in Hebrew and Arabic with a 
eo (ew or gel is There is no doubt that the Arabs do 


ee this difference, and if their authority were that of a witness speaking 
from original knowledge, it would have much weight; but this has been 
shown not to be the case. Besides, the two letters are not invariably kept 
distinct. In another of the sons of Ishmael, Zema, the Hebrew letter corres- 


ponding with c*» is rendered by L, thus Ub; v. Katib al Wackidi, 
p. 8. IV. Lastly, the Mahometans are acquainted with u tribe called Nabath- 
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Regarding the religious tenets and customs of the Abrahamic a buow eles 
he true 
races of Arabia we have but scanty information. That they God long 


originally possessed a knowledge of Gop, and of the verities which ‘thong the 
amiuc 


formed the groundwork of the faith of Abraham, cannot be tribes; 
doubted. We are assured by the inspired penman that Abraham. 
cared for the moral culture and religious training of his progeny ; 
and for some time at least, “they kept the way of the Lord, to do 
justice and judgment.”* Four centuries later, Jethro “the priest 
of Midian,” appears still to have followed the worship of the one 
true God.f Again, the manner in which Balaam, the son of Beor, 
addressed Balak the king of the Moabites, and the nature of the 
rites performed at the interview between them, prove that, however 
much they may have fallen away from the practice enjoined by the 
faith of Abraham, they yet preserved some knowledge of that 
faith itself. Thus also the whole tenor of the sayings of Job, who 
was planted in the centre of the Abrahamic races, and of his 


eans, and ascribe to them a different origin, some tracing the descent from 
Ham, others from Shem, but none from Ishmael. To this I again reply that 
their evidence is mere conjecture, and no authority whatever. If we admit 
their authority, it would follow of course that the Mahometans allude to some 
other tribe under the name Anbdt, different from the Nabatheans of the Jews 
and Classics. 

It will be objected that if a Nabathean tribe settled at Mecca, its own tra- 
dition of descent from Ishmael would have prevented the Mahometan opinion 
as to the non-Arab origin of the Nabathean tribe. But we need not suppose that. 
the tribe which settled at Mecca was called Nabathean. It may have dropped 
that name as being by repute un-Arabic, or it may never have been called by 
it, The great Nabathean nation possessed wide-spread settlements in various 
quarters. Many of these had probably their own names, though all styled 
by foreigners under the generic title of Nabatheans. 

Still, if the objection be deemed insuperable, it is not by any means neces- 
sary for the theory, in the text, to hold that the Meccan Ishmaelites were 
Nabatheans: they may have been Kedarenes, or any other Ishmaelitish 
race, in which the tradition of Abrahamic descent was revived and kept 
alive by Jewish aid. 

* Gen, xviii. 19. The expressions used are general, and not confined to 
the branch of Isaac:—“ For I know him, that he will command his children 
and his household after him, and they shall keep the way of THE LorD, and 
do justice and judgment, that the Lorp may bring upon Abraham that which 
he hath spoken of him.” 


¢ Compare Exod, ii. 16, iii, 1, with xviii. 11 & 12. 
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friends who belonged to various Abrahamic tribes, implies a 
minute acquaintance with traditional and pure religion. It is 
reasonable to infer that such knowledge was general, and that 
it was kept up for many generations among the several branches 
of the stock of Abraham. 

We gather, at the same time, that these tribes manifested a rapid 
and widely spread departure from the simplicity of Abraham’s 
worship, and the purity of his doctrines. The seeds of this defec- 
tion were already sown in the family of his father, Terah, who 
“‘ served other gods.”* In the third generation from Nahor, we 
read of the teraphim, or images, of Laban.ft The Israelites com- 
mitted idolatry while they passed through the countries lying 
between Egypt and Palestine;{ and they probably were tempted 
thereto by the example of the Abrahamic tribes inhabiting that 
region. One instance is expressly mentioned in which they were 
induced by the Moabites to join in the worship of their idol Baal 
Peor.§ Many centuries after, the Idumeans of Petra exercised a 
similar influence. Amaziah, king of Judea, after he “was come 
from the slaughter of the Edomites, brought the gods of the 
children of Seir, and set them up to be his gods, and bowed down 
himself before them, and burned incense unto them.”|| Such indeed 
was the natural result of the position and circumstances of the 
Abrahamic tribes. With the same tendencies towards idolatry as 
the Israelites, but without the constant checks which repressed 
them, it would have been strange if they had not fallen into gross 
and debasing Paganism. 

Declension into idolatry must in the end have displaced the 
memory both of Abraham and his religion, had not the neighbour- 
hood of the Jews, and intercourse with them, revived together 
with the knowledge of patriarchal descent, some acquaintance also 
with the purer faith of their common progenitor. Political con- 


* Joshua, xxiv. 2. 

t Gen, xxxi. 19. Whatever these teraphim were, they intimate at least 
some departure from the pure worship and belief of Abraham. 

f£ Amos, v. 26; Acts, vii. 42. 

§ Numbers, xxv. 1, &c. 

| 2 Chron. xxv. 14. 
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with the Jews settled at numerous points throughout Arabia, and 
the frequent passage of the Arab caravans through the borders of 
Palestine and Syria, would deepen and extend this knowledge. 
How far it affected the tenets and practices of the Arabs generally 
we cannot with any exactness say; but there are traces of a wide 
spread influence. Circumcision was received amongst them appa- 
rently as an Abrahamic rite; and the story of Abraham, grievously 
distorted indeed and shorn of its spiritual bearing, but yet pos- 
sessing a germ of truth, was current at Mecca prior to Islam and, 
inwrought into the ritual of the Kaaba, was adopted by the whole 
Arab race. 

The rise of Christianity, and the confirmation given by its Christianity 
emissaries to the main purport of these traditional facts, would theiguieral 
impart a fresh credit tothem. The birthplace of the new religion 
bordered close upon the residence of the Ishmaelite Arabs, and 
its political influence soon became paramount in Nabathea and 
Idumea. Both circumstances would subject the inhabitants to the 
frequent solicitations of the early missionaries. Paul himself 
spent some time in their country.* In the beginning of the third 
century, the Governor of Arabia, anxious to learn the doctrines of 
Origen, sent an urgent summons for him through the Prefect of 
Egypt. Shortly after, a heresy having gained ground in Arabia, 
which represented the soul as perishing at death to be raised 
again at the judgment day, a numerous synod was assembled, and 
Origen, again summoned, convinced the innovators of their error. 
In the fourth century, Petra was the residence of a Metropolitan, 
whose diocese embraced the ancient Idumea and Nabathea.f{ 
When we reflect upon these efforts, and the zeal of the anchorites, 
who are said to have peopled some of the deserts with their soli- 
tary cells, it may appear surprising that the countries about the 
fElanitic Gulph were not more thoroughly evangelized, and their 
people more extensively brought within the pale of Christian- 
ity. But there were strong countervailing influences at work, 


* Galatians, i. 17. 
¢ Euseb. Hist. Eccl, vi. 19-37. 
+ Under the name of Palestina Tertia, or Salutaris. This Metropolitan 
was subsequently placed under the Patriarch of Jerusalem. 
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Jewish as well as Arabian, which the evangelists of that day were 
unable to overcome. These will be referred to farther in the 
next chapter. 


We shall now endeavour to sketch the MERcANTILE Procress 
of the border tribes and cities, and trace the causes of their 
decadence. 

It has been well remarked by Heeren that the grand feature 
of ancient commerce, as distinguished from that of modern 
times, is that it was confined almost exclusively to land. The 
sea traffic was strictly subordinate, and resorted to only in cases 
of necessity or of short and easy coasting voyages. A long and 
uninterrupted continent, in later times the greatest obstacle to 
commerce, constituted then its chief facility. The desert steppes 
of Asia formed the mercantile ocean of the ancients; the com- 
panies of camels, their fleets. But the barbarous hordes of those 
wild lands rendered it perilous for a few merchants alone to 
attempt such prolonged and arduous journeys; and hence the 
necessity for Caravans to assemble at fixed spots and conventional 
periods, and travel in a common direction by known and deter- 
mined routes. Thus the marts and main points of traffic became 
settled and notorious throughout the ancient world. ‘ The course 
of the caravan,” says Heeren, ‘‘ was not a matter of free choice, 
but of established custom. In the vast steppes of sandy deserts, 
which they had to traverse, nature had sparingly allotted to the 
traveller a few scattered places of rest, where, under the shade of 
palm trees, and beside the cool fountains at their feet, the mer- 
chant and his beast of burden might enjoy the refreshment ren- 
dered necessary by so much suffering. Such places of repose 
became entrepdts of commerce, and not unfrequently the sites of 
temples and sanctuaries, under the protection of which the mer- 
chant prosecuted his trade, and to which the pilgrim resorted.”* 

‘These remarks are especially applicable to Arabia. Even in 
the times of Jacob, as already noticed, Ishmaelite traders had 


* Heeren’s Researches: Africa, i. 23. The last sentence bears upon the 
origin and rise of Mecca. But it will still be a question which had the 
priority, the temple or the mercantile station? 
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established a caravan traffic between Egypt and the East. As the western 
through the 


the countries to the north and west of Arabia became more Hejtz, the 
e eye e eas rm 
densely peopled and civilization advanced, the traffic extended the Persian 


and settled down into fixed channels with established stations.” 
One great line of commerce took its rise in Yemen and, guided 

by the north-westerly trend of the coast, proceeded through the 
Hedjaz, and thence towards the Mediterranean. 

From the cursory notices of ancient authors “it is evident,” 
writes the learned and accurate Heeren, “that the caravan road 
extended along the Arabian Gulph, most probably touched upon 
Mecca, the ancient Macoraba, and so arrived at the frontiers of 
Arabia Felix.” This route avoided the parched and weary deserts 
of Najd on the one hand, and the impracticable cliffs of the shore 
on the other; and kept within a region where wells and provender 
were met with at convenient distances. A second main channel 
of trade began also in Hadhramaut at the southern extremity of 
- the peninsula, struck directly north to the Persian Gulph, and 
thence still north into Persia, or west into Syria. Egypt and 
southern Palestine were supplied by the former route, Tyre and 
Palmyra by the latter.* 


* Regarding both these routes I quote the interesting observations of 
Heeren. It is remarkable how distinctly the eastern line is referred to in 
Jewish prophecy. 

Of the western route Heeren says: “This writer (Strabo) mentions at 
least one of the intervening stations, which the caravans from Arabia Fclix 
usually passed through, and determines the time which the journey occupied. 
They consumed seventy days in going from Yemen to Petra, and passed in 
their route a place named Albus Pagus (Aeven copy of the Greeks, and the 
Havra or Avara of the Arabians). This place is situated on the Arabian 
Gulph, under 25° N. Lat., on the boundaries of the fertile country of Nejed, 
belonging to Central Arabia. Hence it is evident that the caravan road 
extended along the Arabian Gulph, most probably touched upon Mecca, the 
ancient Macoraba, and so arrived at the frontier of Arabia Felix. By this 
route the caravans would enjoy the advantage of passing through fertile 
regions in the midst of their journey; while decper in the interior, they 
would have had to traverse long and dreary sandy deserts. The number of 
days’ journey agrees very well with the distance. From Mariaba to Petra is 
reckoned about 1,260 geographical miles, which, divided by sixteen, the ordi- 
nary distance which caravans travel in a day, amount to scventy.” Heeren’s 
Researches: Asiatic Nations, vol. ii. p. 106. See also the detail of routes in 
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This commerce afforded a vast field of employment for the Arab 
tribes. Some traded on their own account, and settled down as 
the occupants of the emporia or commercial cities in the vicinity. 
Others, without directly engaging in the traffic, became the carriers 
of it. They received hire for their camels, and payment for the 
insurance of protection by the way. A frontier custom duty was 
also probably exacted. The carriers continued in their nomad 
habits. Both were enriched, but the traders most. 

Large commercial stations rapidly grew up. Of those on the 
north-eastern coast the chief was Gerra (the modern Lachsa), 
which commanded the Indian traffic of the Persian Gulph, the 
Euphrates, and the Tigris, as well as of Palmyra. It was, accord- 


appendix D. vol. iii. p. 488, et seg., and the valuable map illustrating the 
lines of traffic, in vol. i. 

The following quotation applies to the eastern routes :—‘“‘ This same writer 
(Strabo) has left us also some few particulars respecting the trading routes 
of Eastern Arabia. It was the inhabitants of the city of Gerra, on the 
Persian Gulph, who more especially carried on the caravan trade. They 
kept up a commercial intercourse with the marts of Hadramaut, the journey 
to which occupied forty days, the road stretching right across the great 
sandy desert in the south-east of the Peninsula, and not along the coast. 
The distance in a direct line from Hadramaut to Gerra is not less than from 
650 to 700 miles, and would consequently require a forty days’ journey. 

“ Besides this, there existed, as we learn from the words of the Prophet, a 
direct intercourse between the Eastern Coast of the Peninsula, and Gerra 
and Phenicia. For, he says, the merchants of Dedan brought the merchan- 
dize of the Persian Gulph to Tyre (Ezek. xxvii. 15,) whose route must con- 
sequently have run through the north-eastern part of the land. This fact is 
still further proved by a passage from Isaiah, who, when he threatens Arabia 
with a foreign invasion, forgets not to mention the interruption which it 
would cause to its commerce. “Jn the wilderness of Arabia, ye will be 
benighted, oh, ye caravans of Dedan! To the thirsty bring out water, inhabi- 
tants of Tema; bring forth bread for the fugitives! for they fly before the 
sword, and before the fury of war.”"* The trading caravans of Dedan, which 
had hitherto journeyed undisturbed, were to be driven from their usual route 
by the approach of the enemy, and compelled to pass their nights in the 
wilderness, where the hospitable tribe of Tema, out of compassion, would 
bring them water and bread.” Ibid. pp. 107, 108. 


* Jeaiah xxi. 13-15, with Gesentus’ Commentary. ‘‘ These passages of the Prophets are of 
the greater importance, from the seldomness with which caravans are mentioned by his- 
torical writers. Itis from them, and not from the historians, that may be gathered the 
extent of the commerce of the ancient world.” 
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ing to Strabo, a Chaldean or Babylonian colony; and we learn 
from Agatharcides that its Arabian and Indian commerce rendered 
its people one of the richest in the world.* This traffic was, how- 
ever, far removed from Western Arabia, and did not intimately 
affect the interests of the Arabs in the vicinity of Mecca. 

The western line along the Hedjiz demands a closer attention. Particulars 
The products of Yemen, its southern terminus, are stated by she westerti 
Herodotus to have been frankincense, myrrh, cinnamon, cassia, ae 
and ledanon.t To these may be added gold and precious stones, 
the proper products of Arabia; ivory, ebony, and spices, which 
were imported from India and Africa.t The Jews under Solomon 
took advantage, as we have seen, of this line of commerce; they. 
also opened it up to the Phenicians, who joined them in their naval 
expedition in the Red Sea.§ Four hundred years later (about 
600 B.C.), the denunciations of Ezekiel against the haughty 
Tyre prove that a busy and constant intercourse still subsisted, 
by which the Phenician marts, in exchange for Syrian wares, 
were replenished with the rarities of Yemen.|| Again, three 
or four centuries passed, and we find from Eratosthenes that the 


* Heeren, vol. ii. pp. 225-233, &c. 

¢ Herodotus iii. 107. Cinnamon, however, belongs net to Arabia, but to 
India. Heeren, ibid. pp. 96-240. 

¢ bid. p.6. The imports at Suez are now, coffee, gum arabic, wax from 
Yemen and the Hejaz, mother of pearl, pepper, cloves, ginger, cardamums 
and other spices, perfumes, tamarinds, hides, &c. Burton’s Medina and 
Mecca, v. i. p. 264. 

§ 1 Kings, ix. 26 & 27. 

|| Hzek. xxvii. 19-24, which Heeren translates ‘“‘Wadan and Javan brought 
thee from Sanaa, sword blades, cassia and cinnamon, in exchange for thy 
wares. The merchants of Saba and of Raama traded with thee; the best 
Spices, precious stones, and gold brought they to thee for thy wares. Haran, 
Canna, Aden, Saba, traded with thee.” He adds: “Some of these places, as 
Aden, Canna, and Aaran, all celebrated sea-ports on the Indian Sea, as well 
as Sanaa and Saba, or Mariaba, still the capital of Yemen, have retained 
their names unchanged to the present day; the site of others, as Wadan, on 
the Straits of Babel Mandab, rest only on probable conjecture. These accu- 
rate statements of the Prophet, at all events prove what a special knowledge 
the inhabitants of Palestine had of Happy Arabia, and how great and active 
the intercourse with that country must have been.” Heeren’s As. Res. vol. ii. 
p. 98. 
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Mineans, or Arabs of the Hedjiz, were still the carriers of the 
Yemen traffic from Hadhramaut to Ayla (Akaba); and the stages, 
stated expressly to be seventy, coincide exactly with the number 

in use by the same route at the present day.* : 
Growth of The Roman empire, gradually extending its irresistible rule to 
prosperity of the confines of Arabia, fostered and at first increased the traffic of 
frabiaunder the Arabian caravans. The Nabatheans of Petra prospered. 
| They were enabled to prosecute, in comparative peace and security 
their mercantile projects. Military roads aided the commerce. 
From Ayla or Akaba, a great highway led to Petra, branch- 
ing off in one direction towards Gaza on the Mediterranean, 
and on the other towards Damascus.t Upon these lines arose 
large and thriving emporia. Stately and luxurious cities, from 
’ Damascus southward, emulated the magnificence of the queenly 
Palmyra. ‘Modern travellers,” writes Heeren, “have brought 
to light the remains of the cities east of the Lake of Tiberias and 
the Dead Sea (the ancient Decapolis and Havra). . . . the mag- 
nificent ruins of Gerasa (Dsieres),t Gadara, and Philadelphia 
(Amman), some of which are little inferior to those of Palmyra. 
Decayed temples, colonnades, and amphitheatres, show the former 
grandeur and opulence of these cities, when they were the seats 
of the Indian-Arabian commerce.”§ Still farther south was the 
the ancient Bostra; and beyond that Petra, Leuke Come, and the 
other marts of the Nabatheans. It may safely be assumed that 
Mecca also, as the half way station between Yemen and Petra, 


* See Sprenger’s Mohammad, p. 10, where the seventy stages are detailed. 
Theophrastus also gives some curious particulars regarding the traffic in 
frankincense, myrrh, and cassia, with Saba and Adramotitis (which cor- 
responds evidently with Hadhramant). Heeren’s As. Res. vol. ii. p. 98. 

} These were the routes still in use in Mahomet’s time for the Syrian 
caravans. Hashim, the great grandfather of Mahomet, died at Ghazza 
(Gaza), when on a mercantile expedition to Syria. His property was brought 
back from thence. Katib al Wackidi, p. 14; Sprenger, p. 30. 

t See the beautiful daguerrotype views of Jerash, with its wilderness of 
ruined columns pillars and temples, in the illustrated edition of Keith’s Evi- 
dence of Prophecy, published in 1848. 

§ Heeren’s As. Res. vol. ii. p. 110. 
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flourished in a corresponding manner, and grew into a populous 
emporium. 

We have already traced the history of Petra, with its seaport Petra. 
Ayla or Akaba, from the Jewish monarchs to the commencement 
of the Christian era. Under the auspices of Rome, Petra rose, 
along with her dependencies, to an incredible opulence. Unheeded 
in the desert, and for centuries forgotten, the stately ruins of the 
hill-encircled city and its chiselled rocks still remain an evidence 
that may not be gainsayed of the mighty traffic once passing 
through the marts of Petra, of the princely magnificence of her 
merchants, of the truth of history, and of the unerring certainty of 
prophetic denunciation.* Pliny and Strabo both describe the city 
in its unmistakeable features. Athenodoras the Stoic visited it, 
and related with admiration to Strabo his friend the excellence of 
the government under a native prince, and the security with 
which Romans and other foreigners resided there.f It need hardly 
be added that this prosperity was entirely dependent upon the 
caravan trade, which at this entrepét changed carriage, and passed 
from the hands of the southern to those of the northern merchants. 
To this cause Diodorus Siculus attributes the superiority of the 
Nabatheans over the other Bedouin tribes:—“ Their commercial 
pursuits,” he says, “are the chief cause of their greater pros- 
perity. For many of the tribe follow the business of transporting 
to the Mediterranean, frankincense, myrrh, and other costly spices, 
which are transferred to them by the carriers from Arabia Felix.” 
Strabo also writes that the merchandise of the Arabian Gulph 
used to be transported from Leuke Come on the Red Sea, to 
Petra; thence to Rhinocolura (Al Arish), a town upon the Medi- 


* No better proof of the marvellous fulfilment of these prophecies can 
be given than that by Keith, in the edition of his work above referred to, in 
which modern art has been happily pressed into the service of prophecy 
to illustrate by photographic sketches the chief scenes of prophesied deso- 
lation. In the palmy days of its regal magnificence, who could have 
foretold that Petra, secure apparently behind its rocky embattlements, would 
have become utterly waste and desolate, rather than Damascus or any 
other city. 

¢t Strabo, xvi. 

t See Forster’s Arabia, vol. i. 224. 
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terranean; and so to other ports.* And Pliny notices the double 
route which befurcated from Petra northward to Palmyra, and 
westward to Gaza.f 

It was thus that, in the early part of the Christian era, the 
Nabatheans reached the height of their glory, and extended them- 
selves northwards into Syria, and southwards towards the Hedjaz. 
But the power of Rome, which had thus fostered the Arabian 
trade, eventually sapped the prosperity of the caravans of the 
Hedjiz and of Petra, by substituting for them transport by ship 
along the Red Sea. 

In very remote times there is reason to believe that the 
Egyptians held a trans-marine intercourse with the nations of 
India;{ it has been clearly ascertained that at some periods they 
manned fleets upon the Red Sea, and thus communicated with 
the shores of Arabia.§ That there existed a direct trade be- 
tween Yemen and India from an early period is equally certain. 
Speaking of Muza (or Mocha), the author of the Periplus says 


* Strabo, as above. 

¢ Mist. Nat. vi. 32, “ Nabatei Arabie populus, oppidum includunt 
Petram nomine in convalle, * * * circumdatum montibus inaccessis. Huc 
convenit utrumque bivium eorum qui et Syria (al Syrie) Palmyram petiere, 
et eorum, qui ab Gaza venerunt.” Vide Heeren’s As, Res. vol.ii. p.45; and 
Journ. Asiatique, vol. xv. p. 20. 

t See Heeren’s Res. Africa, vol. ii. p. 278; and As. Res. vol. iii. p. 407. 

§ Heeren’s As. Res. vol. iii. pp. 882, 405, and appendix C, p. 409. The 
commerce, according to Arrian (Periplus), was conducted by Arabian navi- 
gators and traders, between Broach and Zanguebar. In return for frankin- 
cense and other Arabian articles, the products of India, thus described by 
Arrian, were bartered. “Moreover indigenous productions, such as corn, 
rice, butter (gi), oil of sesamum, coarse and fine cotton goods, and cane 
honey (sugar), are regularly exported from the interior of Ariaka (Concan), 
and from Barygaza (Broach), to the opposite coast. Some particular vessels 
are purposely destined for this trade; others engage in it only as occasion or 
opportunity offers.” Heeren well observes, that this navigation was entirely 
independent of the ‘‘ Greeco-Indian commerce,” and was in fact much earlier 
than it. Arrian adds: “This navigation was regularly managed,” ie. 
according to the monsoons, which, by their alternations facilitated the com- 
munication. The butter is no doubt the oil of milk noticed by Ctesias in 
his Indica, c. xxii. and “ answers to our ght.” Heeren’s As. Res. vol. iii. p. 
407; and Sprenger’s Life of Mohammad, p. 15, note 2. 
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that it “was wholly inhabited by Arab shipowners and sailors, 
who traded to the opposite port of Barygaza (Broach), with the 
productions.of their native country.”* 

So long as this commerce was confined to the Indian Ocean, The Romans 
and did not penetrate the Red Sea, it supplied material for the direct trade? 
caravans of Yemen and Petra, and ministered to the prosperity of baie! 
the Arab tribes. But Roman energy was not satisfied with this fyrstien 
mediate carriage. The enterprising merchants of the day pro- ?™™* 
jected a direct traffic between the ports of India and the Red Sea 
itself; and casting aside the Arabian carriers with their inter- 
vening harbours,{ they landed the goods of India and of Yemen 
at Arsinoe or Cleopatris (our modern Suez), and at the other 
emporia on the Egyptian shore of the Red Sea. ; 

This proved a fatal blow to the caravan trade of Arabia. The Consequent 

speed, the ease, and the economy of the maritime communication ne Aah 
were quickly perceived and taken advantage of; while the slow, Seen 
expensive, and laborious desert route, with its whole system of 
carriage upon camels, fell into rapid and irretrievable disuse. 
The seaport towns of Yemen alone retained something of their 
importance; the land commerce gradually melted away; with it 
the merchant stations decayed, and at length became utterly desert. 
Such is the tale which the stately pillars and ruined palaces of 
Petra, of Jerash, and of Philadelphia, recite, after the lapse of 
sixteen centuries, to the wonder-stricken traveller. 


* Periplus, pp. 10-18; Heeren’s As, Res. vol. iii. p. 408. 

t Vide Sprenger, p. 15. Strabo, in his account of the expedition of lius 
Gallus, after describing the former course of merchandise to Petra, adds — 
‘* Bat now it is mostly brought down the Nile to Alexandria; for the products 
of Arabia, with those of India, are carried to Myos Hormos (a port on the 
western shore of the Red Sea): then transferred by camels to Coptos in the 
Thebaid: and thence to Alexandria by the canal of the Nile.” Strabo Lib. 
xvi.; vide Forster’s Geography of Arabia, vol. ii. p. 285. 

t{ We have an incidental confirmation of the European trade on the Red 
Sea in the time of Mahomet, in the shipwreck about the beginning of the 
seventh century of a Grecian ship off Jiddah. The wood was employed 
towards rebuilding the Kaaba, and the Captain, named Bacfim and described 
as a Grecian merchant acquainted with architecture, assisted in the work. 
Katib al Wackidi, p. 27; Hishami, p. 41; Tabari, p. 73; Sprenger, p. 84. 

t 
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Another cause co-operated with this fatal change. The feeble 
rule of Constantinople no. longer held the Arab tribes in check, as 
the iron sceptre of Rome had done. The Persian monarchy, and 
its dependent kingdom Hira, made constant inroads upon the 
Syrian frontier; and Syria thus became an arena for the frequent 
struggles of the two empires. The Government of northern 
Arabia fell into weakness and disorganization. No longer attracted 
by the gains of commerce, ever and anon exposed to the inroad of 
Persian armies, the inhabitants of Petra and the other commercial 
ports along the whole line to Yemen, felt their native love of free 
and predatory life return with a fresh and unopposed vigour. 
Gladly casting off the restraints of walls and the formality of 
settled habits, they again roamed, as their fathers before them 
had roamed, the true sons of the desert. 

A change so vital and so wide spread as the drying up of the 
full current of merchandise, which from time immemorial had 
fertilized the peninsula by its perennial stream, and the fall and 
abandonment of populous cities that were solely dependent thereon, 
must needs have been followed by much distress, and by political 
movements both radical and extensive, throughout Arabia. Besides 
the imposing ruins which from Petra to Damascus still meet the 
eye, there were no doubt farther south many other scenes of like 
desertion and misery. It is probable that the disappearance of 
such tribes as the people of Ad and Thamfd (attributed by tradi- 
tion to divine vengeance), may be due to this cause. Both lay to 
the north of Mecca in the direct line of the traffic,* and both 


* This has been satisfactorily shown by Sprenger. Life of Mahomet, p. 13. 
The two tribes were related to one another both by blood and by position. 
The Thamidites certainly inhabited the valley of Hijr, between Medina and 
Syria. Hishami, p.395. We have also the testimony of Tabari and Ghazzali 
for placing the Adites north of Mecca, and near the Thamidites. Ido 
not at all follow C. de Perceval’s theory of the Adites. The Thamidites 
are apparently the same people as are mentioned under a similar name by 
Diodorus Siculus and Ptolemy; the latter places them near the Nabatheans. 
They are also probably the same tribe as furnished the Eguites Saraceni 
Thamudeni, who were posted under the commander of Egypt, and stationed 
in Palestine. They lived in abodes hewn, like those of Petra, in the rocks 
of the valley of Hijr, where they killed the camel of the Prophet Salih, sent 


¢ 
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would suffer from its stoppage. Other calamities of drought or 
of tempest may have been superadded; and following, perhaps, 
upon some impious act (possibly the contemptuous or injurious 
treatment of a Jewish teacher or Christian missionary), would be 
construed by the superstitious Arabs into marks of the wrath of 
God,* and thus come to be regarded as the cause of a downfal 
really owing to the failure of mercantile resources. Similar 
distress, followed by depopulation, by emigration, or by the adop- 
tion of Bedouin for settled habits of life, resulted more or less 
throughout Arabia. Yemen and Hadhramaut, as the great 
southern terminus of the lines both towards the Persian Gulph 
and the Mediterranean Sea, suffered from the entire and fatal dis- 
ruption of their mercantile relations. Whole tribes of Bedouin 
Arabs from the neighbourhood, with their herds of camels, had 
been wont to receive constant employment in the carriage of the 
merchandise, and a large stationary population had grown up, 
equally though indirectly, dependent on the same trade. The 
business which had for ages supported the carrier tribes now 
utterly ceased, and with it the income of the overgrown cities. 
The Bedouin carriers betook themselves without difficulty again 


to reclaim them. Coran, vii. 74, &c. Both he and Had, (the prophet re- 
jected by the Adites,) were possibly Jewish emissaries or Christian evan- 
gelists. 

* The superstition of Mahomet is illustrated by his passage through this 
valley, in his expedition to Tabuk. ‘‘ And when Mahomet reached the valley 
of Hijr, he alighted there and pitched his camp, and the people drew water 
from the fountains. And when it was even, the prophet said, ‘ Drink not of 
the water of this place, not even a drop; and perform not your ablutions 
with it; and the dough that ye have kneaded therewith, give it to the camels, 
eat not of it; and let no one of you go forth of the camp this night, unless 
he have a companion with him. And they obeyed, excepting two men; and 
one of them had his neck wrenched by the way, and the other was carried 
by the winds and cast upon the two hills of the Bani Tai. And it was told 
Mahomet; and he said, ‘ Did not I prohibit you from going out alone, any 
one without his companion?’ And he prayed for the man whose neck was 
injured, and he was cured, and the Bani Tai returned the-other man.” 

It is said that as Mahomet passed by the valley of Hijr, he wrapped his 
clothes over his mouth, and urged on his camel, and said, “ Enter not the 
houses of the transgressors, except weeping, for fear lest that happen to you 
which overtook them.” Hishami, p. 396. 


The failure 
of commerce 
the probable 
cause of the 
great emi- 
grations from 
Hadhramaat 
northwards. 
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to anomad life. But the settled population had no such resource; 
they were forced by the necessities of a fast-failing capital and 
hourly-growing want, to migrate in quest of a less over-stocked 
country.* 

To this cause may be attributed the vast emigrations which, 
early in the Christian era, set northwards from amongst the teem- 
ing population of Arabia Felix. With the result of these migratory 
movements, the student of the early history of Arabia is familiar. 
They replenished the desert with new tribes of roaming Bedouins, 


* There is a very remarkable passage in the Coran bearing on the cessa- 
tion of traffic between Yemen and Syria. “The tribe of Saba” are the 
inhabitants of Yemen. 


Verily there was to the tribe of Saba, a sign in their habitations ;— 

Two gardens on the right hand and on the left :— 

“Eat of the provision of your Lord and give thanks unto him ; the country is goodly, and 
the Lord forgiving.” 

But they turned aside, wherefore Ws sent upon them the flood of Aj Jrem; 

And WE changed for them their two gardens so that they bore bitter fruit, and the tama- 
risk, and some few jujube trees. ; 

Thus WE rewarded them because they were ungratefal; what! do WE reward any (thus) 
but the ungrateful ? 

And WE placed between them and the cities which Ws have blessed (¢.e. Syria), cities at 
easy distances, and WE fixed therein (convenient) stages; saying, 7ravel thereby during the 
night and during the day in safety. 

But they said, Lord! put greater distances between (the stages of ) owr journeys. 

And they injured themselves, and We made them a proverb, and dispersed them with a 
total dispersion. 


Verily in this there is a sign unto every one that is patient and grateful. 
Sura, xxxiv. 15-19. 


The Merchants of Yemen repined at the short and easy stages between 
their own country and Syria, and desired to double them up, so as to get 
their goods conveyed cheaper by having fewer stages to pay for. Where- 
fore the Lord destroyed the intervening cities indeed according to their wish, 
but at the same time dried up their trade, and “dispersed them with a total 
dispersion.” Here we have the catastrophe traced to a cause which had no 
possible effect in bringing it about. It was probably the perception or 
apprehension that their trade was failing, which led to the desire to lengthen 
the stages, and thereby reduce their number and the consequent cost of 
the trip. 

The above seems & more natural interpretation than that of the commen- 
tators who, translating the petition “ Lord! lengthen our journeys” literally, 
ascribe it “to covetousness, that the poor being obliged to be longer on the. 
road, they might make greater advantage in letting out their cattle, and 
furnishing the traveller with provisions.” Sale, in loco. 
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while they brought to many of the central and northern cities large _ 
bands of immigrants, clamorous for a settlement in their vicinity, 
and ready if refused to extort it by force. From the great family ~ 
of CAHLAN (descended from Cahtan), the AzpitE branch supplied 
to Mecca the tribe of the Khozda, and to Medina the Aus and 
Khazraj, while to Syria it gave the dynasty of Ghassdn. Another 
branch of the same stock sent forth to Hira the royal lineage of 
the Lakhmite tribe; to Central Arabia the famous nomad race of 
Kinda, who long held the supremacy there; to Northern Arabia 
the Bani Tai, and to Najrin the Bani Madhij. , The family of 
Himyar again (descended likewise from Cahtan), furnished, 
through the line of Codhda, the Bani Kalb to Dimat al Jandal; 
and the Bani Odzra, Joheina, and other important tribes to the 
north of the peninsula, Irac and Mesopotamia. These are but a 
small specimen of the multitudes which this mighty movement 
cast forth from the south, and caused to take root in the central or 
northern districts of Arabia. The exodus long continued, until 
the population at last adjusted itself to the natural resources of the 
country. | 

While the stations and emporia between Syria and Babal Man- Likely effect 
dab decayed or disappeared, while Yemen and Petra rendered up aia 
the whole or a large portion of their inhabitants to the desert, 
Mecca, the important half-way mart upon the great western line, 
could not escape its share in the calamity. What happened in 
other quarters took place also there, though upon a reduced scale. 
Numerous families descended from Adnan (the remote ancestor of 
the Coreish) were compelled from time to time to migrate towards 
the Kast. Among these are to be found many of the important 
tribes of Najd (as the Ghatafin, Sulaim, Hawdzin, the. Bani Bakr 
and Bani Taghltb, the Mozeina, and the Bani Tamim), which 
afterwards played a conspicuous part in the history of the penin- 
sula. It may be concluded that, at this period, Mecca lost the 
consequence which, as the ancient Macoraba, it possessed, and 
dwindled down into an insignificant village. Deserted by so many 
of its native tribes, it fell a prey (as will be shown in the succeed- 
ing chapter) to the attack of successive invaders from the south. 
But it possessed, in its shrine and universally recognized worship, 


Medina. 


Gradual 
readjustment 
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a principle (unknown at Petra or Palmyra) of life and prosperity, 
which enabled it to survive the fall of commerce. Gradually it 
recovered from the shock; and, in the middle of the fifth century, 
Cussai, a native of Coreishite lineage, again enlarged its limits, 
cleared away the encroaching shrubs, and having reclaimed many 
branches of the Coreishite tribe from the nomad habits into 
which they had fallen, resettled them in their ancient township. 
Though no longer placed on one of the highways of the world, 
Mecca still carried on a local and limited trade in grain and 
leather, in spices and in dried fruits, with Syria and with Yemen; 
and this commerce contributed, with the national pilgrimage to 
its shrine, to restore it toa permanent though reduced importance. 
Such may probably have been the early history of Mecca.* 

The importance of Medina (never very great till the Hegira) 
was less affected than Mecca by the cessation of commerce, 
because it lay some way to the east of the high road of the Syrian 
caravans, and it possessed a more fertile soil on which to fall back. 

Long before MaHomeT appeared, Arabia had recovered from the 
unsettlement which the great change in the traffic of Asia with 
Europe had occasioned, and her internal relations had adjusted 
themselves to the lower level of prosperity on which she was to 
stand;—until a new and unexpected fortune should invest her 
with a lustre unparalleled in her previous annals, and cause the 
treasures of the world again to flow (not now as the exchange of 
commerce, but as the tribute of supremacy) in a grateful and 
continuous stream towards the cities of the sacred Hejaz. 


* There is nothing in Arabian tradition (excepting the verses of the 
Coran just quoted) bearing upon the cause to which I have here attributed 
the migrations from Yemen and Mecca. The ancient mercantile prosperity 
is, from its great antiquity, unknown to native sources; the commercial 
change was too slow, and its first results too gradual, obscure, and imper- 
ceptible to the looker-on of the day, to become the subject of tradition, 
which'in general seizes only upon tangible events and actions such as are 
apparent on the surface. The emigrations being occasioned by an impulse 
long at work, but not patent on the surface at any particular point, were 
ascribed to other events, which might indeed have formed concomitant 
influences or proximate causes (as the apprehended breach of the dam 
at Mareb, internal dissension, &c.) but are utterly inadequate alone, and 
in themselves, to account for so general and continued a movement. 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 


Ante-Mahometan History of Arabia, from the Sources preserved to 
- us by Mahometan Tradition. 


In this chapter I propose, from the native tradition .of the has of the 


country, to trace nearly to the era of Islam the history of the 
various tribes of the peninsula,—their rise, their progress, their 
position in the sixth century; and in conclusion, to review the 
facilities and the obstacles presented by the social and political 
circumstances of Arabia to the spread of the new religion. In the 
attempt I shall borrow largely from the admirable work of M. 
Caussin de Perceval, in which he has with incredible learning and 
labour, and much success, detailed the steps by which the inde- 
pendent and hostile fragments of Arabia became one great and 
irresistible nation.* 


* Essai sur L’ Histoire des Arabes avant I’Islamisme, Pendant L’ Epoque 
de Mahomet, et jusqu’a la réduction de toutes les tribus sous la lot Musulmane. 
Par A. P. Caussin de Perceval, Professeur d’ Arabe au Collége Royal de 
France. Trois Tomes. Paris, 1847-8. 

M. Caussin de Perceval has in these volumes traced the history of the 
Arabian tribes and States, from the earliest glimmerings of Mahometan 
traditiOn, to the period when the whole were united under the banner of 
Islam. Throwing together the multitudinous and often discrepant gene- 
alogies, and accounts of individuals and of tribes, he has collated the 
several steps of various lines, noting at what points they meet, and where 
the tradition of events disproves or corroborates the tradition of names. 
The result of his investigations is exhibited with great ingenuity and 
clearness, in fifteen tables or genealogical trees, in which the descent of 
the chief tribes and most famous personages of the Peninsula is traced 
up, with the approximate era of each gencration, to the most remote period 
for which tradition furnishes authority. These tables add much to the 
value of the book, for the mind of the ordinary reader is bewildered with 
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Before proceeding to the task it will be useful to note the out- 
lines and chief geographical features of the peninsula. 

Arabia is commonly described as a triangular continent, having 
a right angle at Bab al Mandeb; but it is more natural and con- 
venient to consider it as an irregular parallelogram’ approaching 
to rectangular, which, if we detach the province of Oman project- 
ing towards Persia, it will be found to resemble. A line drawn 
down the Euphrates, from a point above the ancient Babylon, and 
skirting the southern shore of the Persian Gulph and the bound- 
ary of Oman till it meets the Indian Ocean, will give the eastern 
side of the figure: the corresponding parallel on the west runs 
from Suez, or from Al Arish on the Mediterranean, to the Straits 
of Bab al Mandeb. Lach line stretches over eighteen degrees of 
latitude, and extends for a length of thirteen or fourteen hundred 
miles. The northern side is formed by a line drawn from Suez 
in a north-easterly direction till it meets the Euphrates, a distance 
of about six hundred miles; and forms the ill-defined boundary ~ 
contested by the roving tribes of Arabia and the sedentary 
inhabitants of Syria. The southern parallel is the shore washed 
by the Indian Ocean. The length of the parallelogram lies dia- 
gonally across the meridian; and it is broader at the south -western 
extremity than on the opposite side, where the Euphrates, by its 
western bend, narrows the Syrian confine. 

Along the western line washed by the Red Sea, runs a chain of 
lofty mountains. It takes its rise in Syria and, forming the high 
land to the east of the Dead Sea, sweeps south to Mount Sinai and 
thence to the Straits of Bab al Mandeb, where it dips into the 
Indian Ocean, again to re-appear on the shores of Africa. The 
range follows closely the line of the coast, from whence the mariner 
sees its dismal and repulsive rocks of reddish sandstone and 
porphyry, at times pressing near enough to be laved by the waters 


the maze of collateral families and tribes crossing and re-crossing each 
other’s path. 

I am not aware that the information given in C. de Perceval’s two first 
volumes is anywhere available to the English reader -in a complete and 
digested form; and I have therefore deemed it the more necessary to give 
as much detail in the narrative as this object of the chapter would admit of. 
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of the Red Sea, at times receding so as to form a broad margin of 
low land. The latter is styled the Tehama. Tehama. 

From the centre of this great chain is thrown off at right cb Masatls 
angles a mountain range called the Jebel Ared, which traverses 
the peninsula, parallel with its northern and southern boundaries. 

It runs from Tayif in the vicinity of Mecca, towards Derfyeh and 

the Persian Gulph, and thus divides Arabia into two equal halves. 
Another chain, the Jebel Shamméar, runs east and west between 

the Gulph of Akaba and the mouth of the Euphrates; and.a third 
unites the eastern portions of both the latitudinal ranges. The 
space between these mountains is comprised in the district of 
Najd, and forms a vast expanse of lofty country, abutting upon Naja. 
the mountain chain of the Red cia and sloping downwards to the 
Persian Gulph. 

Between Najd and the Red Sea is situated the mountainous The Heée. 
region of the Hejaz,* including both Medina and Mecca. The 
main longitudinal range here lies far back from the coast, at a 
distance perhaps of a hundred miles, and is in some places of 
great elevation; but the interval is filled with lesser chains rising 
from the shore, one above another, with alternate vales or Wddies, 
until the granite-crested peaks of the chief range overtop the 
whole. The traveller from the west who has toiled up the weary 
ascent, finds to his surprise that, instead of a similar declivity on 
the other side, he has only reached the level of the grand plateau 
or steppe of Central Arabia, which stretches away towards the east. 

The southern half of the peninsula is divided into two parts. Yemen. 
The western quarter comprises the hilly but fertile Yemen. 
Perennial streams here flow from the mountains to the sea, water- 
ing the rich corn-fields and plantations of coffee, and justifying 
the title of Yemen as the garden of Arabia. Northwards are 
Khaulan, Najran, and other districts, which partake more or less Khaulan, 
of the same character. The eastern division, lying between these ee 


* That is “the barrier,” as lying between Yemen and Syria; or the 
frontier between the northern and southern merchants. C. de Perceval, 
vol. i. p. 2; Sprenger’s Mohammed, p. 14. Burton inclines to another 
meaning, viz., “ the colligated by mountains,” vol. ii. p. 165. 

u 
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Omia. countries and Oman, is almost unknown (if we except its lofty 
and precipitous coast), and is supposed to be entirely desert. 

Arid and Although Arabia is not gréatly inferior in extent to India, yet it 

inhospitable : 


character of Goes not possess a single navigable river; and, instead of a wide 
Saree expanse of alluvial cultivation, it exhibits for the most part a 
barren and dreary waste of rock and sand. Most of the streams 
lose themselves in the sandy plains, and never reach the sea, 
excepting when swollen by heavy and continued rain. Thus 
the country is marked by frequent water courses, which, though 
generally dry, often indicate by stones and boulders scattered 
in their broad and sandy beds the violence and volume of the 
occasional floods.* Along such channels there is sometimes at 
a little depth a stratum or under current of water, breaking out 
here and there in wells, and supporting an extended strip of trees 
The Wddies and vegetation. These are the Wadies or Oases of the desert 


seis which, constrasting with the wild bleak wilderness around, charm 
the traveller with an unspeakable freshness and verdure. 

Order In tracing the tangled thread of the history of this great penin- 

proposed in 


the following Sula, it will tend to perspicuity if we follow first the fortunes of 

chapter. the Himyar dynasty in Yemen, then advert to the outlying king- 
doms of Hira and Ghassan, and finally sketch the position of the 
central tribes, and of the two cities Mecca and Medina, in which 
the future interest of our story will mainly be concentrated. 


Secrion I. 
Yemen and the Himyarite Dynasty. 


The history In the first chapter I have referred to the national tradition and 


of Yemen, in 


consequence poetry of the Arabs, and have admitted that with respect to genea- 


of inscrip- 
tions ascends logical and phylarchical events, their reminiscences have peculiar 


* From the absence of any English name for these channels Burton 
applies the Sicilian appellation jiumara to them. In Indiathe word Nallah, 
and in the vicinity of the Himalayas the local term Rao, gives the same 
signification. In Arabia the common name is masyal or masilah (from sayl) 
t.e. place of a flood or torrent. See Burton’s Mecca and Medina, vol. i. p. 
368. 
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claims upon our belief.* In the case of the Himyar empire in the higher than 
south of Arabia there is, besides these sources, ground for believing peat cl 
that national events were ehronicled by inscriptions, and thence “*"™ 
incorporated in the traditional accounts of the Arab historians. 

It is thus possible for the history of the Himyar dynasty to 

ascend far above that of the Abrahamic tribes, which was depen- 

dent solely on oral tradition. 

The reader has probably followed with interest and garicaity These 
the successive discoveries of Himyar writing at Sana, Hisn al a ie 
Ghorab, Khariba, and Mareb. These were ancient seats of Him- a ia 
yarite rule; and as we are assured that the nation was acquainted 
with letters and far advanced in civilization and opulence, it cor- 
responds certainly with our natural expectation that we should 
find in the neighbourhood permanent memorials of ancient great- 
ness, “‘ graven in the rock with a pen of steel.” Notwithstanding 
many learned and ingenious attempts to unravel these inscriptions 
no certain clue has yet been found. In a few words, indeed, 
resemblance may be traced to ancient names in the Himyar 
dynasty;} but the foundation is far from being broad enough to 
build any sure theory upon. 

Still there remains the indisputable fact that events of some but known to 
description, and most likely the names of the ancient kings of Mahometan 
Yemen, were thus recorded. It is also certain that, at the time of nisorians 
the Mahometan conquest, there were alive upon the spot inhabit- cae 
ants versed in the Himyar alphabet, and able to communicate the 
meaning of the inscriptions to the curious inquirer. Wherefore, 
although the knowledge of the Musnad character became rapidly 
extinct, and we nowhere read of any native history of Yemen,f it 
is yet highly probable that the early Mahometan writers had the 
ready means of decyphering the numerous inscriptions, and with 
the aid of local tradition of framing therefrom a chronicle of the 
names and of some of the acts of the kings of the Himyarite line. 


* Vide above, chap, 1., canons I. p, and III. 8, pp. lv. & lxxxiii. 

¢ See instances given by M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. pp. 90 & 111. 

$ Hamza mentions an ancient history of Yemen: but he means no doubt 
an ancient Mahometan History. 
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Confused These sources of information must however at the best have 


ant narranve Deen very imperfect. The materials presented to us by the Arab 


oo eeta. historians are so doubtful and discrepant that M. C. de Perceval, 


hi e e e e 
fon oucn~—oafter extraordinary pains to reduce them to an uniform narrative, 


sources: admits that they are involved in “a profound uncertainty.”* 

Cahtanso0 = The first of the Yemen dynasty is the great CantAn.t To cal- 

0 500 ® culate the era at which he lived, we must note the number of 
generations between him and Dzu Nowas, the last of the Himyar 
race. As adjusted by M. C. de Perceval, they amount to thirty- 
nine; which, at thirty-three years to a generation,{ gives an 
interval of 1,287 years. Now the birth of Dzu Nowas may be 
placed approximatively at 460 A.D.; so that the era of Cahtan 
would by this calculation be carried back to 827 B.C. 


Calculation _ When, however, the descent is followed by another line, that of 
of Cahlan Cahldn the brother of Himyar, and also by the separate Himyarite 


ae tem of Codhda, we find only from thirty-three to thirty-six gene- 


* Ti régne une profonde incertitude sur Vhistoire des Sabéens issus de 
Yectan, appelés Cahtanides par les Arabes. Des traditions vagues, des 
listes de rois qui ne concordent pas toutes entres elles et offrent des lacunes 
manifestes, des généalogies interrompues ou douteuses, tels sont les docu- 
ments que les écrivains orientaux nou présentent. Avec d’aussi faibles 
éléments pour reconstiteur une histoire, ou ne peut espérer de parvenir 4 
la vérité. Peut étre,au moins, n’est-il pas impossible d’attaindre a la vrai- 
semblance. Je n’étends pas nes prétentions au del& de ce terme.” Vol. i. 

¥ p. 47. M..C. de Perceval does not pretend to give us from such doubtful 
materials the truth, but only a likely approximation thereto. He has fully 
realized these modest pretensions. 


+ The names which connect the succession, or are of leading importance, 
are given in capitals. The same course will be observed throughout, 
especially as regards the line of Mahomet’s forefathers. 


+t M. C. de Perceval calculates thirty-three years to a generation, ex- 
cepting where the exact period is known by historical fact or synchronism; 
but he admits that thirty years would, in general, suffice for an Arab gene- 
ration. Vol. i. p. 248, note 1. Sprenger allows three generations to 100 
years; he admits that “ this is somewhat too high in ordinary cases,” but 
has adopted the calculation, because some of Mahomet’s progenitors were 
begotten at an advanced age, which has raised the average interval 
between the successions immediately preceding. <Astattc Journal, No. 
CCXX1. p. 349. 
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rations between Cahtin and Mahomet;* and this would bring 
closer to us the era of Cahtén by two or three centuries. In 
favour of the more modern era there are the uncertainties and 
discrepances in the Yemen succession: for it is possible that 
different and contemporaneous branches have been confused and 
represented as one continuous line.f This is the more likely 
from the yearning of the Mahometan writers after extreme anti- 
quity, and-their desire, by protracting the genealogies, to connect 
them with the Mosaical record. | 

Whichever line be adopted, we may, with tolerable confidence The Identif- 
place the age of Cahtén between the years 800 B.C. and 500 B.C. een 


tan is an 
nde eons 
; fiction. 
* See Tables ii. and iii vol. i. of M. C. de Perceval. The following cur- 
tailed abstract will explain the text more clearly :— 
CaxuTAN, 
sasha 
Yashjob. 
Abd Shams Saba. 
! | 
Horas ae weal 
| | - | | | a 
Wail. MAlik. Azd. Bant Lakhm. B. Kinda. B. Tay. B. Madhij. 
(Line of Ye- * = (Dynasty of 
men kings, a” * Hira.) 
being 39 * * 
generations Codhfa. Amr Moreikia 
Jrom Cah- | and the Azdites. 
tan to Deu * 


: [ | | 
Nowds, i.e. Joneina. Odera. Kalb, &. 


to 460 A. D.) Neate eee 4 
(35 or 36 generations Khazraj. Aus. 
from Cahtdn to ——— —— 
Mahomet, ¢.e. (About 33 gene- 
to 570 A.D.) rations by thés 
line are reckoned 
between the eras 
of Cahtdn and 
Mahomet.) 


t M. C. de Perceval admits that from the imperfection of his materials 
he has frequently been obliged, by a reference to the genealogical lines of 
descent, to suppose lacunsz in the reigns, and vice versa. Thus, about the 
time of Abd Shams II. the sixteenth prince of the line, a gap has been 
discovered of several names in the royal line, as we learn by comparing it 
with the geneulogical trees. 

The lines of Cahlan and Codhaa were preserved memoriter ; while the 
line of Himyar was recorded at least by inscriptions, and is likely therefore 
to be more complete. 


Cahtdn 
and his 


descendants. 


Abd Shams 


builds Mfreb 
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It is this Cahtén whom Mahometan writers have identified with 
Joktén (Yectan), the sixth from Noah; but the identification is 
one of those extravagant fictions which the followers of Islam, in 
their zeal to accommodate Arab legend to Jewish scripture,-have 
made in defiance of the most violent improbability, and the gross- 
est anachronisms.* 

Cahtén was succeeded by his son YAr6s, who expelled or 
destroyed the Adites, consolidated the empire of Yemen, and gave 
to his brothers Omdn and Hadhramaut (the story is perhaps a 
myth) the government of the two countries thenceforward called 
by their names. Yéaréb begot Yashjob; and Yashjob, Abd Shams 
Saba the Great. 

Asp Suams Sasa is said to have been the founder of the city of 


or Saba,and Mareb or Saba, represented by classical writers, under the name 


the famous 
dam. 


of Mariaba, as the capital of the Sabeans, and situated upon a 
mountain. He also constructed or repaired the famous lake- 
embankment (Sadd Médreb) in the vicinity of that city ;—remains 
of it being traceable at the present day. 


* The following passage from M. C. de Perceval is in complete accord- 
ance with this view:—‘“Il ne parait point que, chez les premiéres il est 
existé aucune tradition nationale relative a la filiation de Cahtan. C’est 
depuis l’Islamisme seulement, quand les Arabes ont commencé 4 recueillir 
les souvenirs de leur histoire, et a les comparer avec les témoignages de la 
Bible, que la plupart des ecrivains orientaux ont identifié Cahtén avec 
Yectan, fils d’Héber.” Vol. i. p. 39. In the next page, however, he adds 
that, though the identity of Joktan with Cahtan is not demonstrable, 
it may yet be plausibly entertained, but only on the supposition that an 
indefinite number of unknown generations intervened between Cahtan and 
the descendants named by tradition as his sons. But it appears to me not 
only that the identity cannot be proved, but that it cannot be maintained 
as even possible. It is utterly incredible that the name of Yectan, belong- 
ing to a period twenty centuries before our era, should have survived so 
many ages, and been reproduced in the eighth century B.C. as that .of an 
historical personage, while all that intervenes is blank. The dictum of 


. Mahometan tradition on the subject is plainly of no more value than that 


of any speculator or scriptural harmonist of the present day. It is no 
better than that of the Medina party, who tried to prove that Cahtan was 
& descendant of Ishmael, and therefore had no connection with Yectan. 
Kab al Wackidi, p. 262{; M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 39. 

¢ Others attribute its construction to the Adites, (M. C. de Perceval, 
vol. i. pp. 16-53) in which case Abd Shams may only have repaired it. In 
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Among the sons of Abd Shams Saba are the two famous Hémyar and 
patriarchs, Hnryar and Cau.dy, the sires (as tradition has it) of herey ten 
the whole Arab progeny. Their birth, according to the variety 
of opinion above expressed, occurred from 400 to 700 B.C. The 
pure races from this descent are termed Mutdriba; those mixed Mutdriba 
with supposed Ishmaelite blood, Mustdriba.* Mustdrtoa 

The children of Himyar are marked by their comparatively The children 
settled habits. They lived chiefly in cities, and acquired the rbaas 


those 


civilized manners and tastes of an urban life. But the descend- ae 


ants of Cahlan, scorning the restrictions of place and the self- "°™ 
imposed wants of a sedentary residence, betook themselves to the 
free and wandering occupations of the Bedouin. 


A different speech distinguished the two races. The Himyarite Himyarite 


was spoken in the towns of Yemen, and was early provided with tagaecoe 


an alphabet. The Arabic of the Cahlanite tribes (acquired by 
their intermixture with the Abrahamic tribes of the north) did not 
possess the advantage of writing, apparently, till near the time of 
Mahomet.t The Bedouins alone cultivated poetry, and that only 
in the Arabic language. We meet with no tradition mentioning 
a single couplet composed in the Himyar tongue.t 


dealing with such remote facts, we cannot do more than conjecture. For 
an account of the ruins see the interesting Relation d'un voyage a Mareb 
(Sana) dans [ Arabie méridional, entrepris en 1843, par M. Arnaud; Journal 
Asiatique, Fevr. Mars 1845; and the remarks of M.Fresnel, Ibid. September 
and October,: 1845. The great dam is an hour’s distance from Mareb, 
p. 242. 

* See Weil’s Mohammed, p. 2; and M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 7, where 
the third, or aboriginal class given by the Arabs, viz. Ariba, is noted as con- 
sisting of indigenous tribes, such as the Amalica, Adites, Thamad, Jadis, 
Tasm ;—who, it is held, became extinct, but more likely merged into the 
more powerful Mutdériba and Mustériba tribes. The three terms are only 


different forms of the same word W».c, Yardb, the name of Cahtin’s 


son, is from the same root. The Arabs may either be really called after 
an historical personage so named; or, which is likelier, the character and 
name may be mythological, symbolizing the received opinion of the 
descent of the various Arab tribes from a common ancestor, who was 
thence styled by them Y4rob. 

t See above, note 2, p. viii, chap. i. 

t The Himyarite was probably the indigenous tongue of all the races 
descended from Cahtan; but in the case of the tribes migrating northwards, 
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From Himyar, fifteen or twenty reigns, vaguely and dimly de- 
scribed, and some even of doubtful existence, may be passed over.* 
We then come to that portion of the Himyarite line known 
as the illustrious dynasty of the Tospas,f and enter on a period 


it probably became assimilated with the Abrahamic Arabic from inter- 
course with the Abrahamic tribes. There are a variety of traditions 
regarding the prevalence of the two languages in Yemen. Cnf. M. C. de 
Perceval, vol. i. pp. 8, 50, 56, 79. The Mahometan theory, that all the 
aborigines (Ariba) spoke Arabic, and that Ydréb introduced it into Yemen, 
are evidently grounded on the etymological meaning of the words. A later 
king is said to have introduced the Himyar tongue into Yemen “upon 


the Arabic,” 24 pall dell! fle a rodl del! Uso! —as if the 


Arabic had been the vernacular. But the expression may refer to the 
court language of Mareb, which perhaps repeatedly changed at various 
times. 

The fortuitous discovery of Himyar inscriptions at various places in a 
character hitherto unknown, and the fortunate recognition of an Arab MS. 
on the Himyar alphabet, give hopes that something may hereafter be de- 
ciphered from such monuments; but up to the present time little more has 
been identified than a few names, and those uncertainly. The lucubrations 
of Mr. Forster on this subject are ingenious but fanciful. 

The usual mode of writing is from right to left; but sometimes the 
boustrophedon style is used. The letters are all separate, and the words 
disjoined by a vertical bar. Journal Asvatique, December 1838, and Sep- 
tember and October, 1845; M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p.79. The Maho- 
metans do not appear to have known much of the language: some saying 
that the writing was from left to right; some that the letters were disjoined, 
others connected. It is possible that there may have been a variety of 
styles; but the Mahometans are not remarkable for great exactness in 
such relations. 

* To illustrate the absurdity of the fictions which abound in the history of 
this line, it may be mentioned that the Arab writers have invented a story, 
in which a Persian king Menftt Shahr, Shammir the grand-son of Himyar, 
and Moses, are all three made to appear on the same stage! ‘‘ Le synchro- 
nisme présenté par quelques historiens entre Chammir, Moise, et un roi de 
Perse, Menoutchehr, ne mérite aucune attention. C’est une fausse con- 
jecture, qui prend sa source dans l’idée trés exagérée que se font les Arabes 
de l’antiquité des souverains du Yaman, dont on a conservé les noms.” 
M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 56. 

¢ The origin of the name is doubtful. Some apply it to all Harith’s 
successors; others to those of them only who ruled over the entire empire 
of Yemen, and did not divide its sovereignty with others. M. C. de Perceval, 
vol. i. p. 64. Their royal residences were successively Mareb or Saba, 
Tzafar, and Sana. Between the second and third centuries there were 
three renowned “ Tobbas,” known by that name par ercellence. | 
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where historical probability rests upon progressively improving 
grounds.* 


Harita Au Raisu, or Au Firsur “ the philosopher,” supposed to arith, «the 


have flourished about a century before Christ, is termed the first oan an 


of the Tobbas. He re-invigorated the empire, and restored to his 
single sceptre several kingdoms which had fallen under princes of 
the Cahlan stock. 


His successor was EssaB Dzu-l-Carnain, or “the Horned.” Essab, «the 


The surname is that which the Arabs accord_to Alexander the identified 


e e e e ith Al —_— 
Great; it is connected in the Coran with some strange legends, fader the 


especially with the construction in the north of the prodigious °* 
rampart of Yajéj and Majij.t The marvel-loving historians of 
Arabia have not been slow to follow up the clue. Some have 
identified Essib at once as the hero of the Coran, and as the great 
Alexander; while others hold that he was a monarch contemporary 
with Abraham.{ 

The third from Esséb, styled by the foreign name of AFRICUS or Africus, 50 
Arrikin, flourished probably about half a century before our era. oe 
The name, as usual, has suggested a variety of wild stories. 

Some allege that he located in Africa the Amalekites who escaped 


* M. C. de Perceval thinks that the Yemen empire may have become 
known by the title of Himyar from the date of this re-union. The first 
mention of it in classical authors under that appellation is by Strabo, in 
describing the expedition of Atlius Gallus. M.C. de Perceval finds it 
difficult otherwise to account for the previous silence. But it would be 
still more difficult to believe that the name of so remote an ancestor as 
Himyar should have been then revived, and after the abeyance of so many 
centuries adopted as the distinguishing title of the kingdom. I would 
attribute the silence rather to the ignorance of so distant a kingdom. 

+t Coran, xviii. 85, et. seg. This fabulous wall has been identified with 
‘fortifications near the Caspian Sea made, as they say, by Alexander, 
and repaired by Yezdegird II. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 66. Whatever 
Alexander may have done to stop the inroads of the barbarians, the Arab 
legend is too wild to be seriously considered. Possibly it originated in 
some grand construction or work by Alexander, a magnified account of 
which reached the Arabs, and naturally in their hands would grow apace. 

t Yet the ancestor of one of these parties was but just now represented 
as contemporary with the remote descendant of the other: i.e. Shammir, 
the thirteenth or fourteenth in ascent from Essab, as contemporary with 
Moses! Such is Mahometan criticism and chronology. 

x 


Deu-al-Adzdar 
identified by 
C. de Perce- 
val with 
llasare of 
the Roman 
expedition. 
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from Joshua, and who there grew up into the Berber nation; 
others, that his exploits against the Berbers procured him the 
distinctive title, The reigning prince of his day in Africa was 
Jirjir, or Gregory*—a strange contemporary indeed for Joshua! 
Africus was followed by his brother Dzu-t-ApzAr, to whose 
reign attach a tissue of imbecile legends, Caycaus king of 
Persia, having attacked him, was taken prisoner; but was subse- 
quently liberated by the famous Rustam, and returned to his 
kingdom, after marrying the daughter of Dzu-l-Adzfr.f M.C.de 
Perceval ingeniously surmises that these facts bear traces of the 
Roman, rather than of a Persian, invasion; for it was somewhere 
about this period that Alius Gallus, after having taken Negranes 
or Negra (Najrén), besieged and was repulsed from Marsyaba 
(Muriaba or Mareb), a city belonging to the Yemenites,{ who 
were then governed by Jlasare. The Chief, Ilasare, he recognizes 


* M. C. de Perceval is of opinion that the Mahometan writers have here 
confounded their idea of some ancient African Prince with Gregory the 
Patrician, who commanded in Africa when invaded by Othman. He well 
adds; ‘“‘ On voit la un exemple de peu de scrupule avec lequel ignorance 
de quelques écrivains orientaux rapproche les temps les plus éloignés:” 
vol. i. p. 68. 

He has also an ingenious theory that Africus may have been employed 
by Cesar in the war against Juba, and thence gained his African name. 
In the battle of Actium, the Arabs of Yemen are said to have fought for 
Antony, and to have fled with Cleopatra. 

Omnis Arabs, omnes vertebant terga Sabai. £neid, viii. 706. 

Is it not more likely that this Africus made hostile incursions from Yemen 
into the Roman dependencies in Africa: and that these may have been at 
least one of the causes of the Roman expedition of Mlius Gallus, which 
followed shortly after? 

t M. C. de Perceval traces the legend to a poetical fiction in Ferdiisi, 
‘‘Si Pon em recherche l’origine, on s’apercoit, q’une vague tradition, ou 
peut-étre une pure fiction présentée sous des formes indécises par le poéte 
Firdauci, qui florissait trois si¢cles apres Vhégire, a été arbitrairement 
arrangée par des écrivains postérieurs sous les traits précis d’un fait histo- 
rique. Firdauci avait chanté une expédition de Caycaous contre le roi de 
Hamaweran, pays inconnu, fantantisque, dont on a fait l’Arabie heureuse. 
Le poéte n’avait pas nommé ce roi: on a imaginé que c’était Dhou-l-Adhar.” 
Vol. i. p. 72. He then shows that the Mahometan historians are utterly 
ignorant of the real history of Persia at the period supposed. 

{f In the original 'Papavirwy; but conjectured by M. Fresnel, with some 
likelihood, to be a mistake for "Iapavirwy. 
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in the name of Dzu-l-Adzfr. The title, however, of this prince’s Conjecture 


that it ma 
son and successor, ALEISHRA or LEISHRA, has a more close resem- rather have 


blance to that of Strabo’s Yemenite Governor. His era also is preter 
more appropriate; for according to C. de Perceval’s genealogical oe 
table, Aleishra (who was also called SauranBIL, and YausaB) was 

born 68 B.C., or forty-four years before the Roman inroad; so that 

he could hardly have failed to take a part in the Arab defence. 

It will not escape observation that the Arab histories contain no Strange obli- 
farther clue to this memorable incursion of the Romans; yet it yea tiiers 
was a circumstance, which from its unprecedented novelty, from a oaiean 
the lasting marks of devastation, and from the glory acquired in 
the repulse, was likely above all other events to have lodged itself 
in the national mind and tradition. Foolish and unmeaning 
stories are, after a lapse of two thousand years, told with all fresh- 
ness of detail and circumstance; while this, which is perhaps the 
most salient and striking incident in the history of Arabia, and 
which occurred within five or six centuries of the Moslem era, is 
- unnoticed and unknown! 

The grand-daughter of Aleishra, the famous Queen Batxis, ea 
who must have flourished during the first century of the Christian 
era, furnishes a still more remarkable example of the illusory 
nature of remote Mahometan tradition. She is held to have been 
no less a personage than the Queen of Sheba, who visited Solomon Confoundea 
the son of David a thousand years before! Her mother is said to with the 
have been one of the genii. It would be unprofitable to enter into gheba. 

a detail of the extravagant legends related of this personage, some 
of which have received countenance even in the Coran. It is 
remarkable that Mahomet there represents her people as addicted 


to the worship of the Sun.* 


* See Sura, xxvii. 24, et. seg. She is also styled by tradition Balcama or 
Yalcama; but no name is given in the Coran, where she is simply described 
as the Queen of Saba. “Mais les interprétes, ne trouvant pas dans la liste 
des souverains du Yaman, conservée par la tradition, de reine plus ancienne 
que Belkis, n’ont pas hésité a déclarer que c’était elle qui avait fait le voy- 
age de Jérusalem. lLeur sentiment a été pieusement adopté par les chroni- 
quers, et cette opinion, accréditée par la superstition et lignorance, est 
probablement, la cause principale qui a empéché les historiens de classer 
les rois du Yaman suivant un ordre chronologique raisonnable.” MM. C. de 
Perceval, vol. i. p. 77. I would hardly call this “the principal cause” for 
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Tobba al Two more successions bring us to TopBa AL AKRAN, in whose 
sinning of reign occurred the celebrated exodus of the Azdites, a people 
Sou. A.D. descended from the stock of Cahlin. This tribe, under the com- 
Amr mand of two brothers, Omrfn and Amr Mozarxia,* became inde- 
Mozatkia. A . ; 
pendent of the Himyarites, and made themselves masters of 
Mareb. Omran died, but not (so goes the legend) without giving 
his brother intimation of the dire calamity impending over the 
land. The wife of Amr Mozaikia followed up the monition by an 
ominous vision. She bade him go to the embankment of the lake 
formed by the Sadd Mareb near the city; and, if he should see a 
rat scraping the mound and detaching from it huge stones, she 
prognosticated a speedy and inevitable ruin. He went and saw 
Migration of the fatal sign. Thus warned, Amr Mozaikia made immediate 
id destruc: preparations to emigrate, and set out northward with the greater 
tion of the 
Lake of portion of his tribe. Shortly after their departure, the embank- 
A.D. ment rent asunder, and the flood, escaping with devastating fury, 
spread destruction in its wake. 
True cause of At the close of the preceding chapter, I have shown grounds for 
the exodus of 
the Azdites. the belief that a cause of far greater depth and extent than the 
destruction of this dam had long been at work paving the way for 
emigration. The drying up of the Yemen commerce, and stop- 
page of the carrying trade, had disorganized society and led per- 
haps to the rebellion of the Azdites and their seizure of Mareb. 
The threatened breach of the dam accelerated the crisis, and gave 
the last impulse to an over-burdened and necessitous population, 


already eager to go forth in quest of a livelihood to some less 


the departure of the Mahometan historians from a reasonable chronology. 
Their appetite for ancient dates had a far more important source. They 
longed to complete the chain of legendary tradition by connecting Adnan 
with Ishmael, and identifying Cahtan with the Joktan of the Mosaical 
record. The absurd antiquity thus imparted to modern names attached 
likewise to this Queen, and they were then free to deal with her as they 
pleased. The motive of identifying Belkis with the Queen of Sheba, is not 
of itself a sufficient one for the unsettlement of the chronology. 

* He is called Mozaikia, they say, from daily “rending” the garment of 
yesterday, which he always replaced by a new one; but more likely from 
“rending” the Azdites from their ancient settlements. But who can tell 
the thousand incidents from which a soubriquet may arise? 
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straitened country. The emigration took place about the year 
120 A.D.* 


Yemen, thus relieved of part of its surplus inhabitants, regained Yemen soon 
recovers 1{8 


rapidly its prosperity, notwithstanding the ravages of the flood. prosperity. 
Tobba al Akran recovered his authority. He is renowned as a 

great warrior; and is said to have carried his arms to the borders 

of China. 


The fourth in succession from Tobba al Akran, was TresAn Tibbin Asad, 
Asap, Anu Kazi, who flourished about the beginning of the beginning 
third century of our era, one of the most illustrious of the Tobbas.t century, A.D. 


His name is connected with Yathreb or Medina. Being on 
an expedition to Persia, he left-his son under the care of the 
people of Medina. They murdered the boy; and in revenge 
Tibban Asad besieged their city and threatened it with destruc- His attack 


e e e s e M 
tion. But two Jewish doctors of the Beni Coreitza, then resident dina, and 
conversion to 


at Medina, having brought him over to Judaism, diverted him Jndaism. 
from his designs by foretelling (as is pretended) that Yathreb 

would become the refuge of a great prophet to arise in Arabia. 

At their instance he visited and enriched the Kaaba as the shrine 

of Abraham, and was the first to adorn it with a covering of cloth. 

On returning to Yemen, he introduced there the Jewish religion. 


* It is important to fix the chronology of this salient point in the history 
of Arabia. The Mahometan writers agree in placing the event between 
our Saviour and Mahomet, some six, some four centuries, prior to Islam. 
The Azdite genealogies, (such as those of the Aws and Khazraj of Medina, ) 
place the birth of Amr Mozaikia about five centuries before that of 
Mahomet. These considerations combine to fix the emigration somewhere 
about 120 A.D. M. C. de Perceval thinks that the great prosperity 
ascribed to Mareb by Strabo and Pliny argues that the calamity of the dam 
was posterior to the Christian era. I would draw the same conclusion 
rather from the fact that the altered stream of commerce would probably 
not have worked out its baneful effect upon the Himyarite State, till after 
the Christian era. 

M. de Sacy conjectures, that the insecurity of the dam was not the real 
cause of the emigration; but was invented by the later Azdites, to cover 
some less honourable cause; perhaps fear of defeat from Tobba al Akran. 
But the view given in the text appears more natural. 

¢ The author of the Periplus mentions Caribael as reigning at Zhafar. 
This is supposed to have been about 200 A.D. Caribael may either have 
been this Abu Cariba-al Himyari, or his father Calay Cariba-al Himyari. 
C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 90. 
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The idolaters contested the change, and appealed to the trial by 
fire; but they were miraculously confuted by the two Jewish 
doctors.* Judaism did not, however, gain any important extension 
in Yemen till the reign of Dzu Nowds, and even to the era of 
Islam it had to contend against idolatry. 

Circum- The details of the Medina expedition are much complicated 


stances tend-. 


ing to con- by two circumstances. For the same adventure is attributed by 
se the 


history of | Various writers to Hassén Tobba the Less, who flourished about a 

aan: century after Tibban Asad; while, in many important particulars, 
it is confounded with another attack made upon Medina by a 
sovereign of Yemen, at least three centuries after Tibbaén Asad, 
the memory of which was yet recent in the time of Mahomet.f 

Rabia. After Tibban-Asad there is a break in the Himyar line; for a 
prince called Rasta, of the Cahldnite stock and Bani Lakhm tribe, 


* The tale of the Jewish doctors is mingled with marvels and antici- 
pations of Mahomet. The whole story is thus of such feeble authority that 
no safe inference as to the prevalence of Judaism can be built (as Lieut. 

_ Burton seems inclined to do) upon it. Pilgrimage to Medina and Mecca, 
vol. iii. pp. 160 and 336. 

¢ The two expeditions are so confounded that many of the names 
belonging to the modern attack (as that of Ohaiha, who lived in the sixth 
century,) are introduced by a patent anachronism into the ancient adven- 
ture. The later expedition will be farther considered when we come to 
Medina. 

With reference to the ancient attack, the fact of the Aws and Khazraj 
being then at Yathreb (if it be a bond fide fact and not borrowed from the 
modern expedition,) would argue for its having occurred under the reign 
of Hassan Tobba the Less, and not under that of Tibban Asad Abu Carib: 
because those tribes did not settle at Medina till about 300 A.D., or a cen- 
tury after the reign of the latter prince. On the other hand, the introduc- 
tion of Judaism into Yemen, if really (as represented) a result of the 
present expedition, would favour the earlier date; because there is reason 
for thinking that Judaism was known there before 300 A.D. 

The whole story is given at length by Hishdmi, pp. 7 et. seq., and is 
common among the Mahometan historians. The reader will not fail to 
observe the ridiculous “foreshadowing” of Mahomet’s flight to Medina. 
See Journal Asiatique, November, 1838, p. 444. Two valuable papers by 
M. Perron, in that and the previous number, may be consulted by the stu- 
dent, who wishes to see in greater detail the accounts of the Mahometan 
historians on the subject. See also M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 91, and 
vol. ii. p. 647. 

f See Table at p. cxlix. 
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succeeded to him. The following characteristic legend of Rabia 

is cherished by Mahometan writers. He was affrighted by a por- 

tentous dream; the diviners were summoned; but, as in the case 

of Nebuchadnezzar, they could not tell the interpretation unless 

the dream were made known to them. At last two diviners were 
introduced, each of whom separately narrated to the king both the 

dream and its signification :—Thou sawest a flame burst forth from His dream 
the darkness ; tt fell upon the land of Tihdma, and devoured every Lakhmite 
living thing, The flame prefigured the Abyssinians, who would Trae 205 " 
overrun Yemen from Aden to Najrén, and rule for above seventy on 
years. After that, proceeded the diviners, these invaders would 

be overthrown, and would be succeeded by an inspired prophet of 

the Coreishite stock, to whose rule all Arabia would submit, and 

whose law would prevail until the day of judgment. The prince, 
terrified by the threat of Abyssinian invasion, immediately sent 

off his family and adherents to Iréc. This emigration took place 

early in the third century. It will be seen below that from Adi, 

one of Rabia’s sons, sprang the Lakhmite dynasty of Hira.* 

On Rabia’s death the kingdom reverted to the son of Tibban ae 
Asad, HassAN Toppa, during whose reign, in the first half of the 250, ap. 
third century, a farther emigration took place from Yemen. The 
Bani Tay, a great Cahlanite family, isolated since the departure of Emigration 
their neighbours the Azdites, and like them suffering from the of the Band 
effects of the great commercial change, moved northwards and ” 
finally took up their position in the mountains of Aja and Salma 
to the north of Najd and the Hejaz. 

After four successions we find, towards the close of the third Abd Kell, a 
century, a Christian king of Yemen called Asp Ketan. He is king, 275 
said to have been converted by a Syrian stranger whom the Him- 
yarites, enraged at their prince’s defection, murdered. This is 


the first intimation we meet with of Christianity in Yemen; and, 


*See Hishdmi, p. 5, and M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. pp. 96-100. The 
latter, with reason, regards the prophecy to be a fabrication, intended to 
cover a less reputable cause of emigration, perhaps fear of the arms of 
the Himyarite monarch against whom, in the capacity of vassal, Rabia had 
rebelled. The Mahometan anxiety to discover or to fabricate foreshadowings 
of the coming Prophet, may have worked together with this motive. 
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as it is attributed to a foreign source, there would appear to have 
been no indigenous or hereditary profession of it there. 
Hassfin The next prince was Hassan Toppa, aL Ascuar, or the Less, 
eo goo AD, styled the last of the Tobbas, to whom is attributed by Hishimi 
and other writers, the attack upon Medina just mentioned. He 
reigned about 300 A.D.; and Arab historians speak of a treaty 
concluded between him and the Meccan tribe. From this time 
Dispeaiends forward we have frequent proof that the central tribes of the 
oF ie central peninsula acknowledged a general allegiance to the Himyar king- 
eet dom. The relation was ever and anon interrupted by hostilities, 
and as often after short intervals renewed. 
The tolerant | Hassfin was succeeded by Martuap son of Abd Kelal, who i is 
tha, 380 famed for wise and moderate views upon religious toleration. He 
— used to say, “I reign over men’s bodies, not over their opinions. I 
exact from my subjects obedience to my government ; as to their reli- 
gious doctrine, the Judge of that ts the Great Creator.” During this 
exemplary reign we learn from ecclesiastical history that a Grecian 
embassage appeared in the capital of Yemen. It was sent by the 
The mission Emperor Constantius to strengthen his alliance with the Him- 
Constantius. yarites, and to attract them to Christianity. At its head was the 
Indian Bishop Theophilus, who presented to “the prince of the 
Sabeans or Homerites,” among other royal gifts, “ two hundred 
horses of the purest breed of Cappadocia,” and sought permission 
to erect churches for the subjects of the Roman emperor attracted 
to Yemen by merchandize, and for the natives who might wish to 
embrace the religion of Jesus. So far the mission was successful: 
three churches were built, one at Tzafar, the royal residence; 
another at Aden, the point of traffic with India; a third at the 
chief maritime town on the Persian Gulph. Theophilus flattered 
himself that he had even converted the Himyarite monarch; but 
for conversion he probably mistook what was no more than a 
latitudinarian and tolerant philosophy.* It is certain that Arab 
history makes no mention either of this mission or of its effects. 


* M. C. de Perceval, p. 112; Philistorgius, Hist. Eccles. 1. iii. chap. 4-6. 
Gibbon gives a brief account of this embassy, Decline and Fall, chap. xx. 
Philostorgius wrote his work in the first half of the fifth century. 
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Philostorgius informs us that the inhabitants of Yemen were at State of 
that time partly Jewish, partly Pagan. The Pagans, though far dsocribed by 
the most numerous, practised the rite of circumcision, and like ® °™™** 
the Jews on the eighth day. They also sacrificed to the sun and 
the moon, and to other divinities several of whose names we learn 
from Arab writers. 

After the death of Marthad, the Himyarite empire began to Disorganiza- 
decline, and its subordinate rulers to throw off the yoke of depend- renen, 350 
ence. The disorganization arose, perhaps, from unsuccessful war 
with the Abyssinian kingdom; for, about the middle of the fourth 
century the sovereign of Axum (between the Red Sea and the 
Nile) joined to his other titles that of King of the Himyarites.* 

To such troubles may be attributed the brevity. and frequent Period of 
uncertainty of the history of Yemen for a long series of years. Pee 
The Himyar dynasty, however, still maintained its supremacy 
over the tribes of Najd and the Hedjiz; and about the middle of . Bags Aa 
the fifth century gave them a king or viceroy, called Hojr Akil al rr i 
Morar of the Kinda tribe.f .D. 

Towards the end of the fifth century the throne was usurped Dzu Shenitir 
by the dissolute Dzu Shenatir. He was abhorred of the people by by Daw 
for his flagitious deeds, which he carried to such an extreme as “mie 
to dishonour the youths even of the most noble families. One 
of them, rather than submit to his indignities, put an end to the 
tyrant’s life. This youth, called Dzu Nowas, belonged to the 
royal stock, and was unanimously called to the throne. During 490-595 
his reign there were several encounters between the Kinda viceroy *”” 
supported by Yemen troops, and the tribes of Central Arabia. 

The latter were repeatedly victorious, but always returned again 
after a time to their allegiance. The Himyar dynasty thus con- 


* M. C. de Perceval, vol. i.p.114. The Greek inscription at Axum, dis- 
covered by Salt, gives these titles as appertaining to the Axumite monarch 
Aeizanas. See the description of Axum, between Merde and the sea-port 
Adule, in Heeren’s Res. Africa, vol. i. p. 460, &c. 

+ The connexion is also marked by the fact that Sabbah, who reigned 
over Yemen 440 to 460 A.D. made a tour of Najd, to assure himself of 
the submission of the tribes of Central Arabia. MM. C. de Perceval, vol. i. 
p. 116. 


y 
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tinued to maintain its Arabian mfluence, until it was finally over- 

thrown by the Abyssinians, when the feudal authority over the Arabs 

passed into the hands of the Prince of Hira the vassal of Persia. 
Dm Nowais §Dzu Nowas was a votary of Judaism, which he is said to have 
rin,and embraced onavisit to Medina.* This creed he supported with an 
the Chris intolerant and proselytizing adherence, which at last proved fatal 
to his kingdom. His bigotry was aroused by the prevalence and 
success of Christianity in the neighbouring province of Najran; and 
he invaded it with a largearmy. The Christians offered a strenu- 
ous resistance, but yielded at length to the treacherous promise 
that no ill would be done to them. They were offered the choice 
of Judaism or death, and those who remained constant to the faith 
of Jesus were cruelly massacred. Deep trenches were dug, and 
filled with combustible materials; the pile was lighted, and the 
Christian martyrs cast headlong into the flame. The number thus 
miserably burned, or slain by the sword, is stated at no less than 
twenty thousand.f 


The court of However much the account of this melancholy carnage may have 
Constanti- 


noplestirs up been exaggerated, there can be no doubt of the cruel and bloody 


the Prince of 
Abyssiniato character of the tyrant’s administration in Najrin. News of the 


avenge the 


tyranny of proceedings reached the emperor Justin I. through his ambassador 
vee" at Hira, to which court Dzu Nowas had exultingly communicated 
tidings of his triumph.{ One of the intended victims, Dous dzu 


* Hamza states that having visited Medina, one half of the inhabitants 
of which were then Jews, Dzu Nowas was so well pleased with their 
religion, that he embraced it. But, as M. C. de Perceval shows (vol. i. 
p. 122), it is much more likely that he became a Jew through the influence 
of the powerful and long established party in Yemen; and that he visited 
Medina in order to succour the Jews against the oppressive attacks of the 
Aws and Khazraj. This agrees with the history of Medina, and is in 
excellent keeping with the sectarian bias which led Dzu Nowas to the 
attack of Najran. 

+ M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 129; Hishami, p. 14. The details are 
briefly given by Gibbon at the close of the xlii. chap. of the Deckne and 
Fall of the Roman Empire: and the subject is alluded to in the Coran, 
Sura Ixxxv. v. 4, et. seg., where those who perished in the trenches are 
styled As-hab al Okhdaéd. 

{ We gather this from the Greek historians. The Arabs only tell us of 
the suppliant Dous, whom the Greeks do not nention. 
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Tholaban, also escaped to Constantinople and, holding up a half- 
burnt Gospel, invoked in the name of outraged Christendom retri- 
bution upon the oppressor. The emperor was moved, and indited 
a despatch to the Najdshi or prince of the Abyssinians, desiring 
him to take vengeance upon the barbarous Himyarite. Imme- 
diately an armament was set on foot, and in a short time seventy 
thousand warriors, embarked in thirteen hundred merchant ships 
or transports,* crossed the narrow gulph which separates Yemen 
from Adulis. Dzu Nowas was defeated; in despair he urged his Victory ofthe 


Abyssinians, 
horse into the sea, and expiated in the waves the inhumanities of and death of 


his career. ‘The Abyssinian victory occurred in 525 A.D.f OAD 
The African army was commanded by Aryat, who reigned over apraha, the 

Yemen as the viceroy of the Najashi. But another Abyssinian tery at. 

chief named Asrana, who had accompanied the expedition, airershes’ 

rebelled against Aryat and, having slain him in single combat, Peco ep. 

succeeded to the government. Abraha was a zealous Christian; 

and the efforts of Gregentius, a bishop deputed by the Patriarch 

of Alexandria to follow up the secular by a spiritual conquest, 

were seconded by him with more energy than judgment. He 

built at San4 a magnificent cathedral, and professed himself 

desirous that the worship of the Arab tribes should be diverted 


from Mecca to this new shrine. With this object it is alleged 


* The number of the force as given by the Arabs is probably exagge- 
rated. An ecclesiastical work mentions that 600 Roman merchantmen 
were employed on the occasion by the Abyssinian monarch: he had also 
700 light transports. The Greek authorities state that the emperor wrote 
to the Patriarch of Alexandria to stir up the Negus or King of Axume, to 
avenge the massacre of his fellow Christians in Najran. This king is 
styled among the Arabs by the hereditary title of Najashi, which is another 
form of Negus. The then prince is called by the Grecians Elesbaas (Atz- 
beha), and by the Ethiopians Caleb or Amda. The former was probably 
his baptismal name. M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 181. 

¢ Some Syrian and Greek writers place both the Abyssinian conquest 
and the massacre in Najran, within the year 523 A.D. In Assemani (vol. i. 
p. 364), is given a letter of the Bishop Simeon, stating that tidings of the 
conquest of Najran reached the king of Hira early in Feb. 524: it therefore 
occurred about the close of 523. Allowing time for the intervening events 
and preparations, the defeat of Dzu Nowas cannot well be placed earlier 
than the beginning of 525 A.D. M. C. de Perceval, p. 133. 
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that he published a general order, and sent missionaries through- 
out Arabia, calling upon the Arabs to make the pilgrimage. The 
Meccans were displeased, and killed one of his emissaries; a 
Coreishite had even the audacity to defile the precincts of the 
Christian edifice. Enraged at such opposition and contempt, 
Abraha set out with an army to destroy the Kaaba; but he 
perished in the expedition. This attack, famous in the annals of 
Mecca as that of the Elephant, occurred in the year 570 A.D., 
within two months of the birth of Mahomet. 

Aided by The history of Yemen is now detached from the rest of Arabia. 


carib over- The Abyssinian rule was distasteful to the natives; and a Him- 


Aad: yarite of the royal house, named Saif, whether impelled by the 
eine tyranny of the invaders, or by the hope of succeeding to the 
throne of his ancestors, sought for foreign aid first fruitlessly at 
the court of Constantinople, and then at that of the Persian king. 
From the latter, Madicarib, son of the original suppliant, at last 
obtained an order to empty the prisons of the convicts fit for war. 
With an army drawn from this source, he embarked in eight 
ships, six of which safely reached the port of Aden. The Persian 
and Abyssinian armies met, and Wahraz the convict chief decided 
the struggle by killing Masrik the Abyssinian viceroy. This 
happened about 575 A.D.* 
Embassies In the person of Mapixaris, who was installed as the ruler of 
tribes on Yemen and the vassal of the Persian king, the Himyarite dynasty 
the Himyar Seemed again to re-appear. The Arab tribes sent deputations to 
es congratulate him on the auspicious occasion, and among them is 
named Abd al Mottalib, the grandfather of Mahomet. But the 
story is accompanied by so many extravagant anticipations of the 
Prophet as to involve it altogether in suspicion. 
The Abyssin- There is reason to believe that the Abyssinians stil] maintained 


expelled, ” astruggle with the resuscitated Himyar government, and were 


* The account of these events is given in detail by Hzshami, p. 19, et. seq. 
M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 146, et seg. 

t Weil objects to the story npon chronological grounds; but his objec- 
tions appear to be removed by the explanation of M. C. de Perceval, who 
makes the Abyssinians to receive the first check and overthrow in 575, 
but not to be finally expelled till 597. Weis Mohammed, p. 8, note 1. 
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not finally subdued till the year 597. Then, after having main- 
tained themselves for seventy-two years, they were effectually 
crushed by a second Persian army under the same Wahraz, and 
Yemen sank into a simple dependency of Persia. Badzan, one of 
the early successors of Wahraz, is said to have given in his 
adhesion to Islam while Mahomet was yet alive. 


Section II. 
The Kingdom of Hira. 


I will now briefly trace the original history of the two king- arab origin 

doms of Hira and Ghassan in the north of Arabia, both of which Gome cf Hira 
were Arab in their origin, and exercised a constant and important “"* 9" 
" influence upon the Peninsula. 

These States took their rise, subsequent to the Christian era, in The Azdites - 
the migratory impulse which led so many tribes to move north- the north and 
ward from Yemen, and transplant themselves from the shores of nee 
the Indian sea to those of the Mediterranean, and along the banks 
of the Euphrates. The emigration of the AzpirEs, an extensive 
tribe descended from Cahlin the brother of Himyar, has been 
already fixed as having occurred about the year 120 A.D.* 

One portion moved east towards Oman; the other passed north- 
ward through Najran and the Hedjaz to Syria, but left many off- 
shoots by the way, some of which commingled with the Bedouin 
tribes of Najd, while others settled at Mecca and Medina and 
played a prominent part in the subsequent history of those cities. 

The CopuAitTE tribe, descended from Himyar,f inhabited Mahra the codhdite 

a country to the east of Aden, where they were ruled by their fair pen the 


own kings. Ata period probably anterior to the movement of u Sated = 


* See above, p. clvii. 


t See the Table at p. cxlix. Some hold that Codhaa was descended from 
Maadd the Ishmaelite ancestor of Mahomet, and that his posterity settled 
in Yemen and became confounded with that of Himyar. But the legend 
is unlikely, and probably originated in the desire of the Codhiites to par- 
ticipate in the sacred descent from Ishmael. It shows, however, how un- 
Certain is Mahometan tradition of remote events. M. C.de Perceval, vol. i. 
p. 207. 


and thence 
disperses 
in various 
directions 
northward 
and eastward 
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the Azdites, this people, pressed by the Himyarite monarchy, and 
labouring under the difficulties occasioned by the great commercial 
changes, migrated to the neighbourhood of Mecca. There they 
fell out with the local tribes, and finally dispersed themselves in 
various directions. The Bani Aslam settled north of Medina in the 
valley of Wadi-al-Cora: the Bani Kalb in Dimat-al-jandal on the 


175-200 A.D. Syrian border: the Bani Salih on the east of Palestine: the Bani 


Bani Iydad, 
&e. 


The city of 


Hira founded 


Yazid in Mesopotamia: and the Taym Alldt in Bahrein. The 
dispersion took place towards the close of the second century. 
About the same time, the Bant IyAp and other off-shoots of the 
famous Meccan tribe* (the ancestors of the Coreish,) spread them- 
selves eastward in the Peninsula. 
From each of these sources, certain bands of Azdite, Codhiite, 


by bands of and Meccan, Arabs, wandered towards Bahrein, where opposed in 


these tribes 
A.D. 200. 


' their eastward progress by the Persian Gulph, they combined 


together about the year 190 A.D., and, guided by the coast and by 
the southern bank of the Euphrates, alighted on the site of Hira, 
a few miles north-west of the more modern Cufa. There, 
attracted by the rich and well watered vicinity, the strangers took 
up their abode, and about A.D. 200 laid the foundations of the 
city. The Arsacide monarchy was then crumbling under revolt 
and disastrous war; and the young colony, swelled by needy ad- 
venturers and desperate refugees from Arabia, grew unmolested 
rapidly into an important State. Another city not far distant 
from Hira, called Anbar, was either founded, or having been 
previously in existence was taken possession of, by the Arabs.t 


* By the Meccan tribe I designate the ancestors of the Coreish running 
up to Adnan, and those of their descendants who continued in the neighbour- 
hood and attached to Mecca. 

t By some the establishment of this town has been referred back to the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar II. who is said to have left here the captives 
carried off in his inroad into Arabia. But this is a mere hypothesis of the 
Arab historians, who are very expert in imagining such causes for the 
origin of towns and kingdoms. Another theory is that Tibban Asad Abu 
Carib, king of Yemen, left here his invalid soldiers; but his expedition did 
not take place till about 235 A.D. a considerable time after the foundation 
both of Hira and Anbar. The question is not one of much importance. 
The main point is undoubted, viz. that the kingdom of Hira originated in 
an Arab colony. 


t 
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It appears that there was at first both an Adzite and a Codhiite The frst kin 
chief, the former at Anbar, the latter at Hira. The rule of 195-215 A.D. 
MALIK the Azdite was terminated by his son, who in the darkness 
mistook him for an enemy, and killed him with an arrow. The 
dying father repeated these touching lines ;— 


isle, drole oh! Lold # ay JS alot! delet 


‘Day after day I instructed him in the art of shooting; 
And, when his arm became strong, he turned against me his bow.” 


The incident shows with what detail even at that remote period Special 

the history of Hira has been preserved. As we advance, the poneeea by 
detail becomes closer and more certain. The position of Hira, heorel 
adjoining the empire of Persia, and on the highway to Syria, in- as 
duced an early civilization and acquaintance with letters. Arab 

poets frequented the court of Hira, and their effusions were prized 

and preserved. There was thus abundant opportunity of poetical 

as well as of public record; and both having been conveyed down 

to the era of Islam, the history of this kingdom deserves our 
confidence. 

The parricide fled to Omf&n; and another son, JopzEmMa, Jodzeima, 
succeeded to the government. During his reign the Sassanide pert 
dynasty arose in strength upon the ruins of the Arsacide. The 
Codhaite chief with his Bedouin followers spurned the claims of 
Persia upon their allegiance, and departed to Syria. Thus 
Jodzeima and the Azdite party were left in undivided possession ptra be- 
of Hira, which with its Arab tribes* became the willing vassal (7m,{P™ 
of the Persian king. nee 

Jodzeima made frequent incursions into Arabia, and in one of His wars 


them .wag,qvertaken and beaten by the army of the Himyar Arabs of 


monarch, Hasstn Tobba. But his greatest and most continued s erin and 
efforts were directed against the Arab allies of the Roman Empire 


in Syria. 


* These consisted of three classes. I. The Jbdd, or inhabitants of Hira 
and its environs, II. The Tonzkhites, or Arabs (Bedouin), who had immi- 
grated from Arabia into the neighbouring country. II. The AAdé/, their 
allies. The two latter dwelt in tents, and lived a nomad life on the pasture 
lands adjoining the Euphrates. 
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Htraand the As Persia looked for the allegiance of Hira and the eastern 


aia Arabs tribes, so Rome claimed as her allies or retainers the Arabs of 


Pore. the Western Syria. In the struggle between the empires, the two 
ee divisions of the Syrian and Mesopotamian Arabs were wont to fight 
on their respective sides. Thus rivalry and frequent warfare 
sprang up, fomented by the private enmities of the Arab clans, 
and often receiving unexpected illustration in the pages of Roman 
history. 
Jodzeima It was after the middle of the second century, according to 
the Syrian Arabian authority, that the Roman Emperor (Marcus Aurelius 
and kills him Antoninus,) invested the chief of the Bani Samayda, Odenath or 
260-270 A.D. Odzeina, with the sovereignty of Syrian Arabia. The third or 
fourth in descent from him was Amr son of Tzarib, whose king- 
dom extended to the Euphrates and embraced a portion of Meso- 
potamia. He waged war in the middle of the third century, with 
various success, against Jodzeima king of Hira, by whom he was 
the widow of at length killed. His widow,* Zebbd, avenged the death of Amr 


oneand by inviting Jodzeima under pretence of marriage to her capital, 


Jodveiea. where she put him to death. The Arab annals abound with mar- 
vellous tales of Zebba. She possessed a tunnel below the Euphrates, 
and on either bank a fortress, one commanded by herself, the 

~ other by her sister Zeinab. Her summer residence was Tadmor, 

The son of : or Palmyra. The successor of Jodzeima (Amr son of Adi) ‘Te- 

asingular Solved to revenge his murder, and by a stratagem introduced into 

urprecs, the queen’s citadel 2,000 warriors concealed as merchandize in 
veperwho ‘bags hung across the backs of camels. Taken by surprise, Zebba 
herself. fled to her river fortresses and, having in vain endeavoured to 
escape by one or the other, destroyed herself with a subtle poison 
which she always carried inaring.t With Zebbé the dynasty 


of Odzeina fell into obscurity. 


* According to some his daughter. 

{ Her speech on this occasion Lge oy! ACY) » | Lh “ Let me 
fall by my own hand, not by the hand of the son of Adt!” is proverbial. 
So also the proverb— &2) | yas oct Le pos “Tt was for an im- 


portant end Cusseir cut off his nosé’—refers to the stratagem by which 
Cusseir, the minister of Adi, ingratiated himself with Zebba, representing 
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These details leave little doubt of the identity of Odenathus and Amr and 
his wife Zenobia of classical fame, with the Amr and Zebba of Are radia 
Arabie history. The family of. Odenath, honoured with many ora zenobia, 
immunities and illustrated by the royal surname of Septimius 
Severus, revolted against Rome, and about the middle of 
the third century declared Palmyra an independent govern- 
ment. Septimius Odenath, after hesitating betwixt the allegiance 
of Rome and Persia and on the captivity of Valerian inclining 
towards Sapor, at length entered upon a decisive struggle with 
Persia, and in several engagements vanquished the Persian armies, 
ravaged Mesopotamia, and covered himself with glory. By artful 
movements in a critical period of civil discord, he rendered 
essential service to the Emperor Gallienus, and was elevated as 
his colleague to the imperial purple. He was assassinated at 
Emessa by his nephew Meonius.* But Zenobia killed the mur- 267 A.D. 


that he had fled from the cruelty of Adi’s son who had mutilated his nose. 
He became her merchant, and introduced the soldiers, in the manner stated 
above, as a new investment of goods. M. C. de Perceval, vol. ii. p. 38. 
The whole of these circumstances, with many fabulous adjuncts, will be 
found in Price’s Essay on Arabia antecedent to Mohammed, chap. iv. Price’s 
work is simply a compilation of Persian histories and legends, without any 
attempt at historical discrimination. 

It is evident that these proverbs have an individual and exclusive refer- 
ence to the incidents related, and must have taken their rise in those events, 
or in the popular tradition of them. - Such is not the case with the great 
majority of the Arab proverbs mentioned by M. C. de Perceval in the course 
of his history as originating in special events or speeches: these are mostly 
of a general nature and, having nothing personal about them, are equally 
applicable to many different occasions. Thus, the adage ‘‘ Sweet honey in 
a bad jar” (vol. ii. p. 651), or ‘‘ After disarming comes captivity, and after 
captivity death,” (ibid. p. 578,) might arise out of a thousand different cir- 
cumstances. 

_ * See the account of these events in Gzbbon’s Decline and Fall, chaps. 
x. and xi.; M. C. de Perceval, vol. ii. p. 193 et seg. If we followed only 
the similarity of names, Zenobia would stand for Zeinab, the sister of 
Zebba. It is remarkable that a Zabda or Zaba is also mentioned by the 
Greek and Roman authors, and Vopiscus speaks of “ Zenobiam, et Zabam, 
ejus Sociam.” as if the latter were a female: but as the person who went 
by that name was Zenobia’s general in Egypt, the feminine gender must 
be a mistake, and the correspondence with the Arabic name accidental. 
Certainly the character of Zenobia agrees only with that of Zebba. MM. C. 
de Perceval, vol. ii. p. 30, note 4. 

rd 
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derer, and after a short but splendid reign, and an opposition to 
the Roman army far from contemptble, fled from Palmyra and 
was made prisoner as she reached the Euphrates. It can hardly 
be doubted that the Arabs and the Romans have styled the same 
hero by different appellations—the former by his proper name of 
Amr, the latter by his patronymic Odenath. As little need we 
hesitate to recognise in Zebba of Tadmor the Zenobia of Palmyra: 
beauty, chastity, commercial riches, acquaintance with the tongues 
of Syria, Greece, Italy and Egypt, and many other particulars 
common to both, point to one and the same individual.* The 
Arabian Zebba perished in a fruitless attempt to escape from her 
river battlements; the Roman heroine was captured as she was 
about to cross the Euphrates in a boat. But the Arabs mistook 
the enemy of Zenobia; it was not the king of Hira, but the 
Emperor of Rome.f 

We return to Jodzeima, the Prince of Hira. His daughter 
married Adi son of Rabia, the Lakhmite king of Yemen, (who 
emigrated with his family to Irac 205 A.D.}) and gave birth to 


a Amr, whom Jodzeima adopted as his successor. Strange and 


fabulous are the Arab legends of this child. He was carried off 
by the genii, and after many years found by a cistern in the desert, 
with long dishevelled hair and nails like the claws of a bird. 


* Consult the account given of her character and fortunes by Gibbon. 
Decline and Fall, chap. xi. 

¢ This subject illustrates the feeble authority of unsupported Mahometan 
history of remote date:—“Les Arabes ont travesti l’histoire de Zénobie; 
ils font jouer au roi de Hira Amr fils D’ Adi, le role de l°empereur Aurélien 
dans le dénofiment du drame. Amr fils D’Adi pouvait avoir soutenu quel- 
que guerre contre Zénobie; il aura suffi aux auteurs de la légende, pour lui 
attribuer la catastrophe de Zénobie ou Zebba, que le renversement de la 
puissance de cette reine ait eu lieu sous son régne.” M. C. de Perceval, 
vol. i. p. 199. Gibbon has well drawn the same conclusion from a vital 
omission in the narrative of the East:—‘“ So little has been preserved of 
eastern history before Mahomet, that the modern Persians are totally 
ignorant of the victory of Sapor, an event so glorious to their nation.” 
Decline and Fall, chap.x. Mahometans look with coldness and indifference 
upon any conquests before the time of Islam; their nationahty dates only 
from their Prophet. MM. C. de Perceval, vol. ii. p. 21; Price’s Essay, as 
above, p. 121, et seq. 


t See p. clix. and Table at cxlix. 
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After Jodzeima’s death he vanquished Zebba, as already related, 
and achieved several conquests. Amongst these was Mesopotamia; 
for after Zenobia's fall, the Romans loosened their grasp on that 
province, and it fell under the empire of Persia and the govern- 
ment of Hira.* 

Amr was succeeded by his son Imrut Cars L. who according to Imru!Cays1. 
certain Arabian authors, was a convert to Christianity. The fact = 
is improbable; but it is not unlikely that Christianity had been christianity 
introduced among his subjects before the beginning of the fourth ™™°™4- 
century. 

It was in this reign that Sapor II. of Persia visited some of the The king of 
tribes of Central and Northern Arabia with severe reprisals for aitecks the 
ravages committed during his minority. The brunt of his fury ae 
fell upon the Bani Iyéd, Bani Bakr, and other families of Meccan 
origin. To prevent similar incursions the king also caused a deep | a; isthe 
trench to be dug from the Persian Gulph along the frontier of jane of 
Irac; and, though it formed but a feeble obstacle to the Arab in- 
surgents, yet three centuries later, on the Moslem conquest, the 
remains of the Khandac-Sabir or “trench of Sapor” were still 
visible near Cadesiya. 

After two or three intervening reigns NomAn J. reached the Nomant. 
throne. Under his auspices Hira became prosperous and powerful, ear 
and acquired the appellation Hirat al Nomdn, contracted by the 
Syrians, Greeks, and Romans into /irta. 

Yezdegird, king of Persia, entrusted the education of his son, gaucates 
Bahram Gour, to Noman, who built for his use on a salubrious Gone 
site the famous palace of Khawarnac. The Greek architect Eee 
imprudently divulged that if a certain stone, known to himself 
alone, were removed, the edifice would fall to the ground: Noman 


* This final result of the struggle may possibly have given the turn to the 
legend which connects the fall of Zenobia with the princes of Hira. MM. C. 
_ de Perceval, vol. ii. p. 46. 

¢ M. C. de Perceval mentions on the authority of de Lequien (Oriens 
Christianus, ii. 1078,) that some Roman captives brought to Babylonia, 
introduced Christianity there about 271 A.D. Even apart from such cause, 
it is probable that, in the ordinary course of diffusion, Christianity had 
reached across the desert by that period. But the court of Hira was 
addicted to idolatry for some time after. 
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resolved that the secret should perish with the builder: the un- 
fortunate Sinnimar was precipitated from one of the lofty bastions 
and dashed to pieces.* 
ee Under Noman Christianity made rapid progress. It was about 
by molt the year 410 A.D. that Simeon the Stylite retired to the top of a 
Mesopotamia hill of Antioch, and by a life of wonderful austerity, and the fame 
&. 410 A.D 
‘of miraculous powers, attracted multitudes to his presence. Irfc 
and Arabia heard the rumour of his virtues. Many Arabs 
joined the throng of his admirers, and became well disposed to 
Christianity. Noman, fearing perhaps lest enthusiasm for the 
Syrian monk might engender a leaning towards the Roman 
government, forbade his subjeets under pain of death to visit the 
desert sanctuary. But the monarch saw a dream by night, in 
which Simeon appeared to chide him, and caused two of his dis- 
ciples to administer a severe castigation for his ungodly conduet. 
The prince awoke smarting under the visionary chastisement, and 
Nomani, made haste not only to withdraw the prohibition, but to allow the 
Christianity, erection of churches and welcome the ministration of ecclesiastics. 
This narrative was received by a Roman General from the mouth 
of Noman who added that, but for the dread of the Persian mon- 
arch, he would not have hesitated himself to become a Christian. 
It is agreed by all that Nom&n abandoned idolatry, and it is 
affirmed by some that he embraced the Christian faith. There is 
at any rate, good ground for believing that, dissatisfied with the 
abdicatesand world, and anxious to pass the rest of his days in quiet devotion, 


4184.” he abdicated the government, and about 418 A.D. disappeared.f{ 


* Hence “to receive the reward of Sinnimér,” means to be treated un- 
gratefully. 

+ This was the period when Yezdegird distinguished himself by the 
persecution of Christianity, 416 A.D. 

t Nearly two centuries afterwards the Poet Adi made allusion to this 
fact in the following verses, addressed as an admonition to Noman V. his 
pupil, and a descendant of this prince :— 
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Noman was followed by Munpzir I. who finished the education Munazir I. 

of the famous Bahram, and aided him in securing the Persian laa 
crown. The persecution of Christianity, persevered in by Bahram, 
rekindled hostilities with the Roman empire. The Romans be- Hostuities 
sieged Nisibis; Bahrém hurried to its succour, while Mundzir Pomaae 
with a cloud of Arabs threatened Syria and even Antioch. The 
churches were filled with suppliants to avert the coming vengeance; 
a panic seized the Arab troops, who turned their arms against 
each other and precipitated themselves into the Euphrates.* This 
occurred early in the reign of Mundzir. In 422 A.D. a lasting 
peace was concluded and we hear little more of him from the 
Greek and Latin historians, whose incidental notices of the border 
Arabs are confined to the wars between the two empires. 

Towards the end of the fifth century hostilities again broke out Roman. 
between Persia 'and Constantinople, and Noman III. during his 
short reign was constantly engaged, with various fortune, in war- 
fare with the Roman troops. About the beginning of the sixth 
century, an irruption of Arabs, independent alike of the Roman 
and of the Persian rule, carried terror and devastation throughout 
Syria. These were the Bani Bakr and other central clans, who 
under the guidance of the Kinda chief Hérith, son of Amr al Macsfr, ) Irruption of 
(of whom there will be further mention hereafter,) threw them- io Sy tribes 
selves into Western Syria: but, having in 502 A.D. concluded a an an 
treaty with the Roman emperor, they turned their arms against Hoop — 
the kingdom of Hira, defeated the troops sent to oppose them, and 


“ Reflect upon the Lord of Khawarnac, (for reflection leadeth to wisdom, ) 
how, when one day he looked abroad from his battlements. 

‘“‘ His heart was entranced by the view of his wealth, the multitude of 
his possessions, the river that flowed beneath him, and the palace of 
Sedir :-~ 

“But suddenly his heart smote him, and he said, What is there to be 
envied in the living (possessor of all these things), seetng that he hasteth unto 
the dead?” 

Sedir was another famous country palace, which Noman built for him- 
self. M. C. de Perceval, vol. ii. p. 59. 

* Cnf. Gibbon, chap. xxxii. These facts are of course gathered from 
the Greek and Latin authorities alone. 
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Interregnaum plundered the country all around. The panic and confusion were 

He 80 great that Hfrith seized possession of the defenceless city and 
assumed the government; but in a short time he retired with his 
Arab hordes to their native deserts.* 


Imrulcays1 After this interregnum, Imrutcays III. became fixed in the 
603-5138 A.D. ° ° e e e 

relations ~ government of Hira. Ina previous incursion into Arabia, he had 
wit nt 


Arabia, carried off the unrivalled beauty Ma-al-Samé, or “ water of the 
| heavens,” who bore him a son and successor, named Mundzir.f 
The seizure of this lady occasioned serious hostilities with Central 
Arabia; but they were at last put a stop to by the marriage of 
Mundzir with Hind daughter of Harith, the marauding chief 

noticed above. 
Mundzir 111. The early part of the reign of Munnzir III. was full of trouble. 
p1g002 A-- At this time the communist principles of the imposter Maz- 


Reignof dak, adopted and enforced by the sovereign Kobéd, were rife in 


Persia; and, Persia, and threatened society throughout the Jand with utter 


* Joshua the Stylite, a contemporary historian, calls these invaders 
Thalabites. Their leader is also called by Theophanes ‘“ Aretas surnamed 
Thalabanes,” ‘O rij¢ GadaBavne, or son of the Thalabitess. The Arab his- 
torians tell us that the invaders were of the Bani Bakr, which corresponds 
with the title given them by the Greek writers as including the great 
branch of the descendants of Zhdlaba, the fourth in descent from Bakr 
son of Wail. It is remarkable that Harith’s mother was descended from 
Thalaba, though his father was of the tribe of Kinda. The Matronymic 
of the Greek historian thus singularly coincides with the facts given us by 
the Arabs; and the coincidence imparts credibility to the whole narrative. 

t He is called by the Greek historians ’AXapovdapog 6 Sexcene, or Al 
Mundzir, the descendant of Shakika. M. C. de Perceval, by an ingenious 
and apparently sound deduction, checks by means of this title a confusion 
in the chronology of the Arab historians themselves. Some of them mis- 
guided by the similarity of name, make Shakika the mother of NomanI.; 
whereas she must have been the wife of his son MundzirI. and mother of 
Noman the Second, who was the ancestor of Mundzir III. in the text. 
Mundzir I. hada second wife, Hind, the mother of MundzirII.; and to dis- 
tinguish Mundzir IIL from him, he was styled by the Arabs “ the descendant 
of Shakika.” But had Shakika been the wife of Mundzir the First’s father, 
the title would have been meaningless, as applying to Mundzir IL. as well 
as to Mundzir III. The phrase ’AXapovdapoc 6 Lexixne preserved by the 
Greeks from the Arab currency of the day, thus ingeniously applied, serves 
to correct the later Arab authorities. Af. C. de Perceval, vol ii. p. 77. 
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disorganization, Mundzir rejected the abominable doctrines; and expulsion of 
in the year 518 A.D. his domains were by the Persian court trom Hira. 
assigned to the Arab Hanth. But principles so abhorrent from 

human nature could not long hold their ground. The imposter 

earried his arrogance to the pitch of demanding the queen of 
Persia: her son, the future Kesra (Chosroes) Anushirvan, boiled 

with indignation at the request; but he repressed his anger, and 

bided his time for revenge. The socialists* redoubled their 

efforts, and Kobad at last seeing his throne in danger, abandoned 

the sect to his son. Kesra was not long in beheading Mazdac, 

and in one morning 100,000 of his followers are said to have 

atoned with their lives for their unheard of enormities. _ 

Mundzir, now aided by Kesra, having expelled Harith from Mundazir’s 
Hira and pursued him with slaughter into Arabia, re-entered projonged. 
upon the government, 523 A.D. His reign was thenceforward pr prosperous 
not only prolonged but prosperous, and he attained to a power 
unknown by any of his predecessors. 

Abul Feda asserts, and Christian historians generally believe, rcciesiastical 
that Mundzir II. was a convert to Christianity: but the conclusion rages =: ‘ 
is contradicted by stronger evidence. In the beginning of his supported 
reign he may have prosecuted enquiries into our faith; but there 
seems no reason to doubt that, like the generality of Arabs in 
his day, he remained a Pagan, and that towards the end of his life 
he alternately protected and persecuted the Christians. 

Eutychian doctrine was at this time supported by the Emperor He confutes 
Anastasius, and caused dissension in the church. Severus, the ex ee 
Patriarch of Antioch, shortly after the accession of Mundzir III, . 
sent two bishops to gain him over tohisside. The prince listened 
a while to their arguments; but at last having adroitly entrapped 
them into the confession that angels could not die, he drew the 
deduction that much less could the divine nature be subject to 
death, and caused his reverend guests to retire in confusion. The 


* They appear to have coalesced with the Manicheans.. Indeed the Greeks 
call both by the latter name: and the Arabs both by the term Zenddica. 
_ Chap. xlii. of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall may be consulted for the details of 
this period 
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story is probably founded on fact, and illustrates the opposing 
heterodoxies that were gradually paving the way for Islam. 
A deputation Another deputation deserves especial notice. Two Grecian 


stantinople is generals having fallen by the chance of war into the hands of the 


resent when , , ° 
undzir U1. king of Hira, the emperor Justin sent an ambassador named 


tidings of the Abraham, with the bishop Simeon, to demand their deliverance. 
in Najran, Failing to find Mundzir in his capital, they set out on the 20th 
co a anuary, A.D. 524, for his camp, which they reached ten days’ 
journey to the south of Hira. Their mission was successful. It 
was during this visit that Mundzir received the letter before 
noticed from the Jewish prince of Yemen, Dzu Nowéas, giving 
tidings of the butchery of the Christians in Najran, and inviting 
him to follow the example he had set. After causing the letter 
to be read aloud to the army, in which was a great multitude of 
Christians, Mundzir thus addressed them :—“ See ye not how your 
fellow Christians are treated elsewhere? why will not ye renounce the 
religion of Jesus? Think ye that I will treat you more favourably 
than other princes who have proscribed them?” From amid the 
ranks, a soldier boldly replied ;— We were Christians before we 
were thy subjects. No one dare make us renounce our faith: if 
forced to defend ourselves, the arm and the sword of each of us are 
as good as the arm and the sword of any other.” Daunted by the 
courageous answer, Mundzir continued to the Christians their 
liberty; but it is sufficiently evident that he was not a Christian 

himself.* 
Aucglance ee Soon after the death of Harith, the influence of the tribe of 
Arabia trans- Kinda, the representative of the Himyar dynasty in Central 
Persia, Arabia, waned and expired. The Abyssinian invaders (525 A.D.) 
"were regarded with aversion by the Arabs, and the allegiance 
hitherto yielded to their predecessors in the government of Yemen 
was transferred to the house of Hira, or rather to Persia of which 


— 


* It is however somewhat suspicious that this scene, so critical for the 
Christians of the East, should have been enacted just as the embassy 
happened to be there. The account may be coloured and exaggerated, 
but even its invention would have been in the highest degree improbable 
had Mundzir been a Christian. 
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it was the vassal.* This important change, which occurred Munair 
about 530 A.D., enabled Mundzir, relieved of all apprehension [ong > a 


- destructive 
from the south, and even strengthened by a new reserve of allies warfare 


from that quarter, to prosecute his Parthian warfare against }Omens ed 


Syria. Suddenly as a thunderstorm his troops would darken fre” 
some fated spot, sweeping in their train terror and devastation, 
captivity and death; they would as suddenly disappear, scorning 
the pursuit of the Roman army, which could find no sign of their 
enemy but in his ravages. For thirty years, with few intervals 
of truce, these hostilities were waged either against the Romans, 
or their ally the Arab dynasty of Ghassin.t It was in this 
period that Belisarius distinguished himself in repelling the 
inroads of the Chosroes, which reached even to Antioch,{ and in 


* It was through the exercise of the influence thus acquired, that Mund- 
zir IIT. put a stop to the desolating war, (the war of Bastis,) which so long 
raged between the Bakr and Taghlib tribes; and forced them to send to the 
court of Hira eighty young men yearly as pledges of peace. These formed 
the corps of the Rahdin, and were regarded as the flower of Arab chivalry. 
The greater part, if not the whole of the Maaddite tribes (i.e. those of Meccan 
origin) submitted themselves to Hira. 

Tt In these lengthened campaigns the private disputes of their respective 
vassals not unfrequently embroiled the Persian and Roman Governments 
themselves, or were at least the ostensible cause of war. The following is an 
example: Unpractised in the art of violating treaties, he (the Persian 
King,) secretly excited his bold and subtle vassal Almondar. That prince 
of the Saracens, who resided at Hira, had not been included in the general 
peace, and still waged an obscure war against his rival Arethas, (i.e. Harith 
V.) the chief of the tribe of Ghassfn, and confederate of the empire. The 
subject of their dispute was an extensive sheep-walk in the desert to the 
south of Palmyra. An immemorial tribute for the license of pasture ap- 
peared to attest the rights of Almondar, while the Ghassinide appealed to 
the Latin name of Strata, a paved road, as an unquestionable evidence of 
the sovereignty and labours of the Romans. The two monarchs supported 
the cause of their respective vassals; and the Persian Arab, without 
expecting the event of a slow and doubtful arbitration, enriched his flying 
camp with the spoil and captives of Syria.” Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, 
chap. xlii; M. C. de Perceval, vol. ii. p. 98. 

t In 528 A.D. Mundzir appeared in the vicinity of Antioch, and burnt 
the suburbs of Chalcis (Kinasrin). By the time the Roman troops were 
put in motion, he had regained the desert with a multitude of captives. 
M. C. de Perceval, vol. ii. p. 93. This is not to be confounded with the 
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preserving the Roman frontier. Mundzir was at last killed 562 
A.D., in a campaign against Harith V., of the Ghassan line.* 

Amr III. avenged the death of his father, by a fierce and 
instant attack upon the Ghassinide kingdom. Peace was soon 
after concluded between Persia.and the Roman Empire. But Amr, 
dissatisfied at the discontinuance of a pension previously received 
by his father, sent an embassy of complaint to Constantinople ; he 
was mortified by the incivility with which it was received, and 
again overran Syria with his armies. He also waged bloody wars 
with the Bani Tay and Bani Tamim, the latter of whom had mur- 
dered his brother. He met with his death A.D. 574,.in a singular 
mode, highly illustrative of Arab manners. He had vaingloriously 
sworn that his own mother should be served by the mother of the 
haughtiest Arab in the land. At an appointed festival, the 
mother of Amr a warrior-poet of the Bani Taghlib, was invited into 
the tent of the prince’s mother, who sought to entrap her into the 
apparently insignificant act of handing to her a dish. But the 
proud spirit of the Arab lady spurned the office, and resenting the 
affront she screamed aloud for help. Amr the poet sprang for- 
ward at his mother’s call, and struck Amr the prince dead upon 
the spot. It was in the eighth year of this king’s reign that 
Mahomet was born. 


invasion of Syria and sack of Antioch by Chosroes in 540 A.D. Gibbon, 
chap. xii. 

* An incident in one of these Syrian campaigns throws light on the re- 
ligious practices of the northern Arabs. In the year 541 A.D. Belisarius 
having convoked a council of war, two Roman officers in command of Syrian 
garrisons declined to follow the army to Nisibis, on the plea that their ab- 
sence would leave Syria and Phenicia exposed to the attacks of Mundzir. 
Belisarius argued that as the summer solstice was at hand, when the Arabs 
devoted two months to the rites of their religion without resorting to arms, 
there was no cause for apprehension; and he promised to let them go 
when that period was expired. These were the months of Meccan pilgrim- 
age: and hence we learn that Mundzir and the majority of his Arabs 
followed the religion of the Hejaz. On turning to the chronological tables 
of M. C. de Perceval, we find that at the period referred to the Meccan pil- 
grimage actually fell at the summer solstice;—a singular coincidence in 
confirmation of his system and calculations. ) 

In another place Procopius loosely states, that Mundzir having made 
prisoner a son of the Ghassanide prince, immolated him to Venus. By 
Venus he may possibly mean Lat or Ozza. 
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Henceforward the glory of Hira declinéd, and there is even ar Munazir IV. 
uncertainty about some of the successions to its sovereignty. In 
580 A.D., Munpzir IV. was raised to the throne. Jealous of his 
brothers, or anticipating the success of the Romans, he repaired 
with his suite to Constantinople and abandoned the Persian cause. joins the 
Subsequently, he again changed sides and went over to Hormuzd fomaes:, for 
the Persian monarch, who conferred on him the crown of Hira. siclly. " 
He fell at last as a captive into the hands of the Romans, and for 
his defection was banished to Sicily.* 

NomAn V. Anu Casvs succeeded to the throne. He was brought Noman v. 
up by Adi, who was one of the most renowned of the city poets,} and 589-008 ALD. 
whose life illustrates the history of Hira. His remote ancestor 
Ayfib (Job), of the Bani Tamim, a Bedouin tribe of Meccan 
origin,} committed murder, fled to the court of Hira and, being 
received with distinction, settled there. The sixth in descent 
from him was the poet Adi, whose father and grandfather both 
held offices of trust at Hira.§ Adi and his father were charged wn preceptor 
with the education of the young Noman. In process of time Adi 
received at the Court of Persia the post of Arabic Secretary to employed at 
the Monarch. In 581 A.D. he was despatched on a specific Persia 
embassy to Constantinople, and entrusted with a rich present eee 
for the Emperor Tiberius. He travelled back by the imperial 
relays of horses, and by a route calculated to convey the largest 
idea of the power and resources of the Roman Empire. On his 
return to Medain or Ctesiphon, he obtained leave of absence to 
revisit Hira, where he was received by the prince and the people 
with triumphant acclamation. On this occasion he met, at the 
church of Tima, Hind, the granddaughter of the reigning prince 
Mundzir IV., and daughter of his own pupil Noman. As the 
damsel partook of the Sacrament, Adi caught a glimpse of her, and 


* This is the account of the Greek historians; the Arabs make him perish 
in a battle with the Ghassanide army. 

+ The city poets were regarded as inferior to the free poets of the desert. 

t See the statement at p. cxcev. 

§ His grandfather was secretary to Noman IIL, and his father director 
of the Post. On the dedth of Noman IV. his father was placed by the 
people in temporary charge of the government. 
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Marries Hind became enamoured.* His passion was reciprocated, and though 


daughter of 
Noman V. 


Adi and 
Hind both 
Christians. 


Adi im- 


prisoned and 
murdered by 
Noman. 


0 


she was scarce eleven years old, they were united in marriage. 

These facts show that both Adi and Hind professed the Christian 
faith. It is agreed by all that Noman V. was likewise of the same 
religion; and by some his conversion is attributed to the instruc- 
tion of his preceptor Adi.f 

It was by Adi’s influence at the court of Persia that Noman V. 
was chosen from amongst his brothers to be the king of Hira. 
But that influence procured for Adi enemies at home. He was 
misrepresented to Noman who, forgetful of what he owed to him 
both as preceptor and patron, deceitfully invited him to Hira, 
cast him into prison and, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the 
king of Persia, put him to death. His widow Hind retired toa 
convent, which was thenceforward called by her name (Dédyr 
Hind). She survived to see Hira fall into the hands of the 


* This occurred on a Maundy Thursday,—with such detail has the narra- 
tive been preserved. 

¢ It is said that he was won over from idolatry to Christianity thus: The 
prince and his preceptor chanced in their walks to pass by a cemetery situ- 
ated between the city and the river. Adi said, “Dost thou know what the 
inhabitants of these tombs say? This ts their language,” 


2 OPM gst Sy Lae pl bb Go 
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* nf ye company of travellers hasting along upon the earth and abonring? 
Like you, we lived; like us, ye too shall die! 
Many a company have made their camels kneel down around us;— 
And as they halted, quaffed wine mingled with the limpid stream ;— 


The morning passed away, and lo! they had become the sport of time;— 
Even thus is time but one change following upon another.” 


Noman was deeply moved by the solemn warning conveyed in these 
touching lines, and embraced the Christian faith. 

Others say that Simeon, the bishop of Hira, delivered him from a 
demon by which he had been possessed: and that he then became a 
Christian. 

Under any circumstances it is agreed that he was converted before his 
accession to the throne. Af. C. de Perceval, vol. ii. p. 143. 
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Moslem army. ‘To crown the strange vicissitudes of her life, the even 
tudes 

warrior Mughira, the Mahometan commander of Irac, repaired to as ley 

her convent in the year 661 A.D. and demanded the hand of the Hind. 

princess, then about ninety years of age, in marriage. “ If it 

were my youth or my beauty,” she replied, “that dictated the 

proposal, I should not refuse; but your desire is that you may 

say The kingdom of Noman, and with it his daughter, have passed 

into my hands. Is not that your thought?” Mughira confessed 

that it was, and she scorned the union. This insulting interview 

she did not long survive. 

Hira no longer retained the prestige of victory over the Centra] Nomén V. 
Arabs. The troops of Noman V. were discomfited by the Bani bythe 
Yarbé, a branch of the Bani Tamim, from whom his court wished 
to take the Riddfa or Lieutenancy, and give it to another tribe.* 

The two sons of Noman were captured, but generously released 
by the Bani Yarbd, who preserved the privileged post. 

Noman V. is famous in the annals of Arabia chiefly because his He incurs the 
reign approached close upon the rise of Islam, and he was the patron of the 
of several renowned poets who celebrated his name.t But his end Cont 

was darkened by disgrace and misfortune. Zeid, the son of Adi, 
resolved, by a stratagem, as singular as it proved successful, to 
revenge the murder of his father. He pictured in warm colours the 
charms of the women of Hira before the king of Persia, who readily 
adopted the suggestion that some of the fair relatives of his vassal 
might well adorn theroyal harem. An embassy, charged with this 
errand, was despatched to Noman who, surprised and alarmed by the 
demand, expressed aloud his wonder that the monarch of Persia was 
not satisfied with the antelope beauties of his own land. The term 


was equivocal, and Noman was.denounced as having insulted the 


* The Ridf took his place at the right hand of the king, rode behind him, 
&c. The office was established by Mundzir TI. J. C. de Perceval, vol. ii. 
p. 102. 

¢ His name has descended in many ways. His partiality for the flower 
called the anemone, procured for it that name: for it was called Shacaick 
an-noman, jor (3 \L—So also a town built by him on the right 


bank of the Tigris, between Wasit and Baghdad, was called Nomaniya. 
M. C. de Perceval, vol. ii. p. 156. 
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females of Persia by likening them to cows. The wrath of the 
Choeroes fell heavily upon his ungallant vassal, and he fied from 
Hira. After vainly wandering in search of allies among the Arab 
tribes, he left his arms in the custody of Hani a chief of the Bani 
Bakr, and in despair delivered himself up to the king of Persia. 
The unfortunate prince was passed in mockery between two long 
rows of lovely girls splendidly attired, and by each was taunted 
with the question whether she was a Persian cow. He was 
The Lakh- cast into prison, and there died or was murdered. Thus ended 
terminstes” the LAKHMITE DYNASTY in the year 605 A.D., having lasted for 
605 AD. the long space of 827 years. | 
An Arab An Arab of the tribe of Tay, who had rendered service in 
jovernment’ action to the king of Persia, was raised, but within circumscribed 
: limits, to the government of Hira. Meanwhile the Chosroes 
demanded of Hantf the arms and property which Noman had de- 
The Bani posited with him. The Bani Bakr resented the claim, and indig- 
the king of. nant at the murder of Nomfn assumed a hostile attitude, and 
carried pillage and confusion into the Persian provinces. The king 
vainly endeavoured to check them by conferring upon Cays, one of 
the Bani Bakr chiefs, an extensive grant of land around Obdoila, on 
the right bank of the Tigris. But, notwithstanding the efforts of 
Cays and the hospitality by which he sought to render popular the 
Persian cause, the depredations still continued, and the king re- 
solved on inflicting a signal retribution upon his rebellious vassals. 
The influence of Hira assisted in swelling with Arab allies the vast 
Persian army, which was to crush the Bani Bakr. But the word 
of alarm had been given, and as it rapidly passed from clan to clan 
amongst the ramifications of that great tribe, the Arabs flocked to 
the rendezvous in the valley of Dzu Car. The opposing ranks 
were about to close, when the iron-hearted Hantzala, who had 
been by acclamation chosen commander, with his own hand 
severed the girths of the camels on which were seated his wife 
and the other women of the tribe; and thus abandoned them, in 
case of defeat, to certain captivity. The Arabs fought with despe- 
rate bravery, and the Persian army was completely routed. This 
him in the defeat, ominous of the fate of Persia, took place A.D. 611. A few 
Dau Car, months previous, Mahomet, now forty years of age, had entered 
SIN A-D. on his prophetical career. 
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The Chosroes, enraged at this defeat, deposed Iyés, the Arab ae 
Governor of Hira; which, ruled thereafter by a Persian grandee § Satrapy of 
called Zadiya, fell into the rank of a common Satrapy, and remained — 
thus till swallowed up in the Mahometan Empire. 

The Bani Bakr continued to maintain the independence which The Arab 
they had achieved at Dzu Car. The other tribes of Central off thetr 
Arabia, hitherto held in vassalage by the Persian king through Persia, 
his Arab representative at Hira, now spurned the patronage of a 
Persian Satrap, and regarded with contempt the power of a nation 
torn by discord, and of a throne paralyzed by unceasing successions. 

The warrior Prophet was now rising into view as the paramount 

chief in Arabia, and the central and western tribes between 628 

and 631 A.D. joyfully transferred their aHegiance from a foreign and transfer 
and decrepit power to a native and vigorous government. But the met, 628-631 
Arab tribes of Mesopotamia, who professed Christianity, still con- 
tinued for some years longer to oppose Islam, and to recognize the 


authority of Persia. 


Section Il. 
The Ghassdnide Dynasty. 


We now turn to the kingdom of the GuassAnite Arabs, situated 
on the western side of the Syrian desert. 

The fortunes of Odenathus and Zenobia, who belonged to the Kings oF. or 
Ghassfnide tribes, have been already traced. After their fall the } ne aa 
Romans recognized as kings or phylarchs of the Syrian Arabs fisea bythe 
the chiefs of the Bani Salth,* or of the Tondkhites who came ™™™ 
westward from Hira.f 

It has been related abovet how about 120 A.D. a great body the azaites 
of the Azdites emigrated from Yemen. They halted in the Hej&z name ae 
in their northward progress; but, after a lengthened residence in °°" 


* A Codhiite tribe, which, as above-mentioned, migrated from Yemen to 
Syria. Vide supra, p. clxvi. 
t See note at p. clxvii. t See p. clvi. 
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a fare the valley of Batn Marr not far from Mecca, they found the 
from Yemen. country too confined for them; and again, in the beginning of the 
third century pursued their northern journey. About this time 
in Syria in they received the appellation of Ghassdn from their long residence, 
century. | PY the way, near a fountain of that name. At last, during the 
dynasty of Odenath, they emerged on the plains of Bosra, and the 
country of Balcia. The Bani Salih, who inhabited the vicinity, 
allowed them by direction of the Roman authorities to settle, but 
demanded a tribute, which after an unsuccessful struggle the proud 
Ghassfnites consented to pay. But they paid unwillingly, and 
watched for an opportunity to throw off the yoke. About the close 
Contest with of the third century, during an altercation between one of the chiefs 
Salih. and the tax-gatherer of the Bani Salth, the latter was killed; both 
tribes took up arms, and the Ghass&nite party were completely vic- 
torious. The Roman authorities were little interested in the 
struggle. They needed a barrier between Syria and the Persian 
frontier; but they were indifferent whether it consisted of the Bani 
Salih, or of the Bani Ghassin, When therefore the latter agreed 
to be their faithful allies, the Romans made no difficulty in acknow- 
Their chief, ledging their chief TudtaBa son of Amr, as the phylarch or 
vecognivea King of the Ghassanites. It was stipulated that, in case of need, 
es peyiarch the Arab should aid the Emperor with 20,000 men; while the 
cea os sie guaranteed to succour his ally by an army 40,000 
century. —_ strong.* 
Thélabe, About the year 300 A.D., the Government passed into the 
feat, hands of another Tuduasa,t the fifth in descent from Amr 
ide dynety, Mozaikia,f and progenitor of the famous Ghassinide Dynasty. 
| The history of this line is not so certain as that of Hira. There 


* These are the accounts of the Arab writers. 

¢ Arethas or Harith is a very frequent name of the Ghassfn princes; but 
there is no ground (as held by Scaliger,) for believing that it was a title 
common to all the Syrian phylarchs. Several of the Ghassanite kings 
called Jabala, are also styled Harith. This surname, which signifies a lon, 
was probably adopted by them in opposition to that of Mundzir (a dog,) 
borne by many of their rivals, the Kings of Hira. M. C. de Perceval, 
vol. ii. p. 210; see above, note, chap. ii. p. cxxi. 

t See above, p. clvi. 
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was here no fixed seat of Government; each prince made choice 

of one for himself, or spent his life in the camp. The continuous 

evidence arising out of a settled capital is therefore wanting, and 

we find much confusion in the number, succession, and names of 

the kings. The presence of several subordinate or independent 
dynasties on the borders of Arabia, which it is not always easy to comparative 
distinguish from the Ghassfnides, introduces another element of of of ite history. 
uncertainty. 

The elevation of Thélaba excited such jealousy and discontent The two 
throughout the rest of the Ghassin tribe, that two branches, and Khasra} 
descended from Aws and Krazraj (grandsons of Amr Mozaikia), tnd settle my 
separated from their brethren, and returned southwards. They ina” 
settled at Yathreb or Medina, where they will be found at a sub- “"™- 
sequent part of ourstory. On the first rise of Islam, we know that - 
their descendants were still Pagans, and worshipped idols; a fact 
which seems to disprove the Arab account that the Bani Ghassan 
professed Christianity, and built monasteries, in the middle of the 
second century. It is indeed possible that the Aws and Khazraj ,,, 5,1 
may have relapsed into idolatry after quitting Syria; but it is Ghassan 
more probable that the whole Ghassan tribe were then Pagan, Christianity 


and did not embrace Christianity till the era of Constantine, when departure. 
many political inducements were brought to bear upon their con~ 
version. 

The discontent of the Ghassfnides was speedily quelled by the Harith I. ana 
success of HAritu, the son of Thalaba, in his predatory excur- 203-300 A.D. 
sions, and by the rich plunder he was able to divide among his 
followers. It is supposed that Christianity was adopted by the 
tribe under JABALA, the successor of Harith, about the middle of 
the fourth century.* 

During the next reign, that of HAnrira II, occurred the ill- Harith 1. 
fated expedition of Julian against Persia. We learn from Roman 


* This would be the period when politically its introduction was most 
probable. But there is no direct proof. Sozomenes asserts that an Arab 
Prince, Zacome (called by Liquien Zaracome,) having obtained a son through 
the prayers of a monk, was with his whole tribe converted to Christianity: 
but it is difficult to identify any such prince in the Ghassan line. The 
nearest approach M. C. de Perceval can make is in the name of Arcam, a 
grandson of ie a Ibid, p. 215. 
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history that the Ghassfnide allies, discontented with the stoppage 
of the accustomed subsidies, took advantage of the reverses 
of the imperial army, harassed its retreat, and cut up its rear 
guard.* 

Harith was succeeded by his widow MAv1a, who also turned 
her arms against the Romans, and devastated Phenicia and Pales- 
tine. She defeated the troops sent against her, but consented 
to peace on condition that Moses, a holy man renowned for his 
miracles, should be sent as the Bishop of her nation. Having 
been drawn from his solitude, Moses was consecrated to the 
charge, and destroyed the remains of idolatry still lurking amongst 
the Bani Ghassin. Maéavia gave her daughter in marriage to the 
Count Victor; and by her subsidy of Arab horse contributed 


supports the essentially to the defence of Constantinople against the Goths. 
mans. 


Jabala TIT. 


(H&rith IV.) 


During the succeeding century little is known of the Ghass&nides 
besides an imperfect and sometimes confused list of names, and a 
few warlike encounters with the Kings of Hira. 

We pass on to JaBaxa III., who is also styled HArirH IV. He 


495-529 A.D. belonged to another branch of the house of Thdlaba, and many 


Relations 
with the 
tribes of 
Central 
Arabia. 


historians date from him the commencement of the Ghassfnide 
lineage. He is styled Al Akbar the Great, as the first of three 
famous Hariths who illustrated the fortunes of the dynasty. His 
wife ‘Mdria Dzdt al Curtain, “ Mary of the ear-rings,” belonged to 
the Yemen tribe of Kinda; and the sister of Mary was married 
to the chief of the same tribe, Hojr Akil al Mordr. It is not cer- 
tain how this alliance was contracted; for we find H&rith at war 
with the Bani Kinda, whose chief Amr al Macsir son of Hojr, he 
killed in battle. Harith at last perished in an encounter with 
Mundzir III., of Hira. Strange stories are related of the ear- 


*See Gibbon’s Decline and Fail, chap. xxiv. But the name of “ Malek 
Rodosaces, the renowned Emir of the tribe of Ghassan,” it is not possible 
to connect with any in the Ghassan line. 

+ This is from the Grecian historians, Theophanes and Ammianus. M. 
C. de Perceval shows that the Arabs appeared to have confounded Mdvia 
with Maria, a princess who lived about a century later—another specimen 
of the critical skill of our Arab historians. The error might easily occur 
in careless Arabic writing. 
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rings of his wife, which are proverbial as significant of inestimable the famous 
value.* According to some, she presented them either before or his wile - 
upon her adoption of Christianity to the temple at Mecca: according ™ 

to others, they remained in possession of her descendants, and were 

worn by Jabala VI., when in 637 A.D., he visited Mecca to do 

homage to Omar. 

The Roman historians notice, about this time, two phylarchs oo 
who must have been distinct from the Bani Ghassfn, One called meniianod 
Abo-Charib (Abu Karib) received the chieftainship of the Arabs historlane ;— 
of Palestine, in exchange for “a country washed by the Red and Cays. ’ 

Sea.”t He assisted the Romans against the rebel Samaritans, 
and received in return 20,000 prisoners, whom he sold into Persia 
and Abyssinia. The other, Cays a prince of the Kinda, is also 
mentioned as having received an Arab principality from Jus- 
tinian, about the year 536. 

H4rita V., surnamed the Lame, is styled with satisfactory Harith V. 
accuracy by Procopius, “ Arethas, son of Gabala,” t.e. of Jabala iis 
He is celebrated for the honors showered upon him by Justinian 
who, in consideration of his doubtful aid against the Persians, 
eonferred upon him the title of King,§ and the rank of Patrician. 

In 531 A.D. he contributed to the defeat of Belisarius, by his Treacherous 
“‘ treacherous or cowardly desertion” at the battle of Callinicus.|| assistan meoleias 
Ten years later, he assisted Belisarius in an inroad upon Mesopo- the Romans, 


* Thus,—d) jhe se 9 yi 3 9 sack “Take it, even if at the cost of 
the ear-rings of Mary.” Each, they say, was formed of a pearl the size of 
& pigeon’s egg. 

_ ¢ It is described by Procopius as bounded by Palestine on the north, by 
the country of the Maaddenians on the south, stretching ten days’ journey 
to the east, and producing only palms. M. C. de Perceval, vol. ii. p. 231. 

¢ Malala and Theophanes refer to Harith as having been in hostility with 
the Roman commander of Phenicia, and obliged to quit the province and 
betake himself in exile to the desert. During some such interregnum, the 
princes here referred to may have reigned: or Palestine may have formed 
a phylarchy separate from that of the Bani Ghassan. It seems difficult to 
believe that Abocharab, the chief of Palestine, could have been the Harith 
al Araj of the Arabs. Idem, p. 237, note. 

§ Hitherto the title had been Phylarch. 

| See Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, chap. xli. 
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tamia, and by creating a diversion foiled the ambitious plans of 
Chosroes: but again he acted treacherously, and secured for him- 
self the sole booty of a rich tract of country, while by false advices 
he beguiled the Romans, who long waited under a pestilential sun 
in the vain expectation of his return.* The Arab historians are 
silent upon these exploits, but they relate an expedition against 
the Jews of Tayma and Khaibar. 

The wars of Harith V, with Hira have already been related, 
under the reigns of Mundzir II. and Amr III.f Harith visited 
Constantinople A.D. 562, to complain of the hostilities of Amr 
after the conclusion of peace, and to procure the recognition of his 
son Harith as his successor. It was towards the end of the reign 
of Harith the Lame that Mahomet was born. 

Of HArirH THE Less little is related, but that he obtained a 
” victory over Mundzir III., at Ayn Obagh; and indeed the king- 
dom of the Ghassfnides i not henceforth occupy any distin- 
guished place in the pages of history. The successor of this 


AmrIV. a prince, Amr IV., surnamed Apu. SHammir, has been rendered 


illustrious by his patronage of the poets of Arabia. It was in his 
reign that Hassan ibn Thabit, the famous poet of Islam and friend 
of Mahomet, first appeared at the Ghassfnide court, where he 
met his fellow poets Nabigha and Alcama, and began to enjoy 
the favor of a dynasty several of whom distinguished him by 
peculiar honors. | 

From 600 to 630 A.D., the chief ruler of the Ghassanites was 
HArita VII., son of Abu Shammir, whose residence appears to 
have been sometimes at Jabia, sometimes at Amman (Phila- 
delphia), the capital of Balcia.$ In 629 A.D., Mahomet addressed 


* See Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, chap. xlii. + See above, p. elxxvi. et. seq. 


t At the end of the 5th century the rule of the chief branch of the Ghas- 
sanites extended over Jaulan and Hauran, as the following verses by 
Nabigha Dzobiani, on the Death of Noman VI. (597-600 A.D.) prove. 


Jaulan (Gaulonitis, or the Golan of Deut. chap. iv. 43; Joshua, chap. xx.; 


1 Chron, chap. vi.) is the high mountainous country east of the lake of 
Tiberias. Hauran (Auranitis) is adjacent to it. 
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to him a summons to embrace the cause of Islam, which he 
contemptuously refused, and shortly after died.* Contempo- 
raneously with Harith, and probably subordinate to him, there 
reigned at Palmyra Ayuam son of Jabala; and there also existed The inferior 


governments 
other inferior governments, such as that of Sauransit son of of Ayham, 
Jabala IV. at Maab and Muta, in Arabia Petrea.t Shurahbtl. 
Meanwhile the glory of the Ghassfnide rule was departing.  lesieitee a 
The inroads of the Persians, in the reign of Phocas and in the ma eon 7 


early years of Heraclius, had given a shock from which it never Way for 
recovered. It is remarked, even by a Mahometan writer, that 

the decadence of the race of Ghassin was preparing the way for 

the glories of the Arabian Prophet. 

The last king of the race was JaBaLta VI., son of Ayham. Jabala VI. 
Hassin the poet always spoke of this prince with a grateful 
affection; and although, on embracing Islam, he discontinued his 
visits to the Ghassfnide court, he was still honoured by Jabala 
with special marks of friendship. During Abu Bakr’s Caliphate, 
this prince took an active, but always unfortunate, part in 
opposing the inroads of the Moslem armies, and he shared in the 


At this time there was, apparently, a division in the kingdom; for we find 
Hojr IL. and Amr V., two grandsons of Harith the Lame, ruling over the 
Arabs of Palestine as far as Ayla on the Red Sea, (590-615 A.D.) Thus 
Hassan ibn Thabit writes :-— 


Hye 9 poe Oe AN pyro deol, y! pall Fir ye 


‘““ Who shall deceive time, or feel secure from its attack henceforth, after 
Amr and Hojr—the two princes who ruled over the bond and the free, 
from the snow-capt hills to the boundaries of Ayla.” MM. C. de Perceval, 
vol. ii. p. 249, 

The “mountains of snow” are probably the high ranges of Tiberias. 
This branch was probably overthrown in the destructive war again kindled 
between Persia and the West, in the first stage of which Chosroes overran 
Syria, plundered Antioch Damascus and Jerusalem, and carried his ravages 
even to the borders of Egypt. 

* Katib al Wackidi, p. 50. 

t See also the account of an embassy from Mahomet to certain rulers in 
Amman. Idem, p. 59}. 


t Thadlebi ; Tabacat al muluk; MM. C. de Perceval, vol. ii. p. 2. 
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Goes over to humiliation ef the mournful day of Yarmuk. When Heraclius 
subsequently abandoned Syria, he joined Omar and professed to believe in 
recants.” Mahomet; but his faith in the new Prophet was neither deep 

nor lasting. On a fancied insult he recanted, and retired to 


Constantinople, where his name and his family long survived.* 


The special The Arab race, secluded from the rest of the word by pathless 


exercised by deserts, a peninsular position, and the peculiarities of nomad life, 
Hiraand the, ee ; 

de has in all ages maintained an extraordinary freedom from the con- 

upcn Central tamination either of foreign blood or foreign manners, and a singular 

—— independence both of mind and institutions. Egypt, Syria, Persia, 

and the Abyssinian kingdom of Axum, bordered closely upon 

Arabia, or were separated from it only by narrow inlets of the ocean ; 

yet their inhabitants exercised little influence on its social and 

political fortunes. They had no sympathy with the manners, and 

little acquaintance with the language of the people; while the in- 

hospitable and barren steppes of the peninsula never permitted the 

successful encroachment of their arms. But the dynasties of Hira 

and of the Ghassfinides were native to Arabia, and composed of 

elements which blended with the Arab mind, or at least left their 

impression upon it. Both in warlike and social relations there was 

with them a close connection. It was through them that the Arabs 

communicated with the external world, and received their ideas of 

Europe as wellasof Asia. Hira, moreover, since the fall in Yemen 

of the Himyar line, became the paramount power in Central Arabia, 

—a power whose supremacy was acknowledged by all. To this 

cause, and to the permanence and prosperity of its capital, it was 


The Hejéz_ owing that Hira enjoyed a larger political influence than the 
chiefly 
area Ghassanide kingdom. But the latter, though inferior to the court 


ide Court. of Hira in magnificence and stability, possessed, especially over 
the Western Arabs, a more important social power. It lay closer 

to the Hejaz, and in the direct line of its commerce. There was, 

_ therefore, with its prince and people a frequent interchange of 

civility both in casual visits at the court, and in the regular 


* See Katib al Wackidi, p. 51; and M, C. de Perceval, vol, ii. p. 257. 
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passage of the mercantile caravans through the country. It is to 
this quarter, therefore, that we must chiefly look for the external 
influences which moulded the opinions of Mecca and Medina.* 


Section IV. 
Origin, and early History, of Mecca. 


Leaving now the outskirts of Arabia, I proceed to sketch the tragitional 
history of the chief tribes occupying the centre of the peninsula, weg sx 


Mecca as- 
and to trace the rise and progress of Mecca. conde above 


The traditional history of Mecca, and of the Coreishite stock, °F"). other 


goes back further than that of the other Bedouin tribes. Their Mi ony 


fixed habitation in the valley of Mecca strengthened and per- Qonty Ap. 
petuated the local tradition, (a mixture of fact and fable), which 
ascends to a century before the Christian era. The accounts of 
the desert tribes on the other hand, seldom commence more than 
two centuries before the birth of Mahomet. 
The founding of Mecca by Abraham and Ishmael is so clearly oy. tegena 


a legendary fiction, that we need not have adverted to it at all Tine ot 


except to enquire in what facts or popular notions it took its rise. Fuser 


The outline of the legend, interwoven as usual with @ profuse 84 Ishmael. 


* It is hence in the same direction that we must seek for the Christian in- 
fluences which left their impression on the Western Arabs. We have no 
very satisfactory intimation as to the peculiar phases of Christianity exhibited 
by the people of Hira, and by the Ghassanites, respectively. The former, 
being independent of Constantinople, would be more likely to embrace and 
‘retain the Nestorian doctrines popular in the East. The Government of 
Ghassén was under Roman influence, and would, probably, embrace the 
sectarian principles, whether Eutychian, Arian, or Orthodox, enforced by 
the Emperor of the day; and thus these would eventually influence Western 
Arabia. But there is nothing more remarkable than the gross ignorance of 
some of the leading features of Christianity, which, notwithstanding all the 
means of information which at any rate during his residence at Medina 
he possessed, is displayed by Mahomet. The subject is farther discussed in 
the last chapter of this volume. 
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variety of circumstantial colouring, is as follows. The wandering 
Hagar reaches with her boy the valley of Mecca; in the agonies of 
thirst she hastes to and fro from the little hill of Marwa to that of 
Safa, seeking for water. Ishmael, whom she has left on the ground 
lamenting, kicks around him in childish passion, when lo! the spot 
thus struck bubbles forth in a sweet and limpid stream beneath 
Amalekites. his feet; it is the well of Zamzam. A tribe of Amalekites are 
tempted by the fountain to the place, and among them the 
youthful Ishmael grows up. On an eminence in the vicinity, 
Abraham, in fulfilment of the divine behest communicated in a 
dream, was about to offer up his son, when his arm was stayed, 
and a vicarious sacrifice was prescribed, and accepted from him. 
The youth was married to an Amalekite wife, but during the 
absence of her husband she proved inhospitable to Abraham, who 
chanced to arrive as a guest: at the monition of the offended 
patriarch, Ishmael put her away, and married another. Two 
_Banj Jorhom ‘Yemen tribes, the Jorhom and Cattira, about this time arrived in 
Catira. the vicinity; the wicked Amalekites, who vainly opposed their 
settlement, were expelled by a plague of ants, and the strangers 
succeeded to their place. It was with the daughter of the Jorhom 
Chief that Ishmael celebrated his second nuptials. On a subse- 
quent visit, Abraham assisted by his son proceeded to erect the 
Kaaba, and to reconstitute the ancient rites of pilgrimage on the 
sacred spot. After Ishmael and his son Nabit (Nebaioth), the 
management of the temple devolved on Modadh the Jorhom Chief, 
who held the imposts of the northern or upper part of Mecca, while 
The Amale- Samayda the Catfira Chief held the southern. But a quarrel 
Bani Catira having arisen between the two tribes, the Bani Jorhom, aided by 
the descendants of Ishmael,* expelled the Bani Catfra who joined, 
The Bent and were lost amongst, the Amalekites. From this point (which 
Ishmaclites the juxtaposition with Ishmael would make at least 2000 years 
constitute anterior to Mahomet) to Adnan, who lived a little before the 
Mustdrita. Christian era, the legend is blank: and although the ready pen 
of the traditionists has filled up the space by a list of Mahomet’s 


* They were called Mustdriba, i.e. half-cast Arabs. See above, p. cli, 
note *. 
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progenitors derived from Jewish sources, yet Mahomet himself Fictitious 
character of 


never traced his pedigree higher than Adnan, and declared the gone- 


that all who went further back were guilty of fabrication and to a Sa 
falsehood.* Christian 


Even in the time of Adnan we find ourselves encompassed with Even in the 


legend and with doubt. Bakht-nassar, or Nebuchadnezzar, Adnan 
_according to the traditionists, attacked Arabia and, having routed positions 
Adnan and the Jorhomites, devastated Mecca and carried off to B BC) b is 
Babylon a multitude of captives. But Providence watched over with that of 
Adnan’s son Méadd whom, by the command of the Lord, Eremia nenear OTT 


and A brakhia (Jeremiah and Baruch) took with them and nurtured a 


* “Beyond Adnan,” said Mahomet, “none but the Lord knoweth, and 
the genealogists lie” cp Laas aR Katib al Wackidi, p. 9. Yet 
the Secretary, as well as other biographers, gives a list of some forty names 
between Adnan aud Ishmael, The manner in which these genealogies 
have been got up has been explained above in a note at the beginning of 
chapter ii. That these lists are in all instances borrowed from Jewish 
sources is fairly admitted by the Secretary of Wackidi in the following 
passage :-— 


si} Lei y bia al cle Jy aad Qo Cilia ida 
AGAN le Uae oI ay Gull pet al Spay Qh C08 
Src Lau! J WN ee eee rene ee 


“And I have met with no difference of opinion in respect of Méadd sat 
of the children of Caydar, son of Ishmael; but this discrepancy in the 
genealogy between them gives proof that it (#.e. the genealogy) has not 
been preserved, but has been taken from the Jews, and they have translated 
it unto them, and they have differed therein; and if this (genealogy) had 
been really correct, then the prophet of the Lord had been better acquainted 
with it than any other person. So my conclusion is, that the genealogical 
detail ends with Adnan, and that we must hold back from anything beyond 
that till we reach Ishmael, son of Abraham.” <Katib al Wackidt, p. 9!. 

This is a clear admission that up to Adnan Mahomet’s genealogy is 
native, t.e. derived from indigenous Arabian tradition; but beyond Adnan, 
that it has been borrowed from the Jews. 
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safely in the land of Harran, - But between Mahomet and Adnan 
there is an ascertained interval of only eighteen generations, so that 
by careful calculation the birth of Adnan cannot be assigned to 
an earlier date than 130 B.C.;* while the ravages of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s army occurred B.C. 577. Thus, even in events compa- 
ratively modern, legend spurns the limitations of reason and 
chronology. 

After the expulsion of the Bani Catfira, the Jorhomites remained 
supreme at Mecca, and a list of their kings is given for nine gene- 
rations, that is for nearly three centuries, beginning about 100 
B.C.{ During this period, in which (according to the language of 
the Moslems), the Jorhomites usurped the privileges of the Kaaba, 
of right belonging to the descendants of Ishmael, the following 
successions took place among the ancestry of the Coreish.§ 

ApDNAN begot two sons, Mdadd and Akk. The descendants of 
Akk moved to the south of Jidda, and mingled with the Yemen- 
ites. 

Miapp|| had four grandsons, Modhar, Rabia, Iyéd and Anmdr, 


* This is the calculation of M. C. de Perceval. The dates of the more 
immediate progenitors of Mahomet are in his computation taken at their 
ascertained ages. Beyond that, there being no other data, the length of 
each generation is reckoned at the average period of thirty-three years, — 

{ For M. C. de Perceval’s view of these events, see note shortly below. 

t In arranging the chronology of these kings, tradition displays an inimi- 
table confusion. The first in the list is the father-in-law of Ishmael, while 
the daughter of the ninth is given in marriage to Maadd who flourished about 
50 B.C.; so that nine reigns occupy eighteen centuries! TZ'wo generations 
later, the last of the dynasty is made coeval with Fihr Coreish, who lived 
about 300 years after Maadd. 

The era of Fibr Coreish (see next page) is probably a clear historical date, 
and in calculating back therefrom M. C. de Perceval arrives at the con- 
clusion that the jirst Jorhomite prince was coeval with Adnan the earliest 
known ancestor of the Coreish. This is a very satisfactory coincidence, as 
traditional reminiscence would be likely enough to trace up the ancestral 
lines, both of the Jorhom and Coreish, to the same period. 

§ The names in capitals denote the ancestors of Mahomet. 


|| A tradition in Katib al Wackidi makes Mdadd to be coeval with our 
Saviour, (p. 9.) This is, probably, a matter of calculation, and not of bona 
Jide tradition: but it is quite possible that Méadd may have been alive when 
our Saviour was born. 
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shed by a most prolific progeny, which was destined 


each distin 


to play a conspicuous part in various quarters of the peninsula. 
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Of the two last, the posterity spread from Yemen to Irac.* 
From Rabia sprang several notable tribes, viz. the Bani Abd al 
Cays, who eventually passed over to Bahrein on the Persian 
Gulph; the Anaza,t who to this day overspread Arabia: the Bant 
Ndmir ibn Césit, who settled in Mesopotamia; and finally the 
Bani Bakr and Bani Taghlib sons of Wail, with their numerous 
branches, whose wars, famous in the annals of Arabia, will be 
alluded to hereafter. © 

Modharborn,  Mopaar had two sons, Eliyds, and Ayldn the father of Cays. 
From Cays descended the powerful tribes of the Bant aoe 
Ghatafan, Suleim, Hawazin, and Thacki/. 

Eliyas born, | The descendants of EiryAs, who was born about the beginning 
of the Christian era, are, from their Codhaite mother, termed the 
Bani Khindif; one of them, Tabikha, was progenitor of the Bant 
Mozaina, and of the Bani Tamim, famous in the history of Najd. 

Mudrike Another son of Eliydés, called Muprixa, was the father of 

A.D. 3. Khozatma and Hodzail. The latter was the ancestor of the Bani 
Hodzatl, distinguished in the annals both of war and of poetry, 
and, as we learn from Burkhardt, still occupying under the same 
name the environs of Mecca.{ 

a Kuozama begot Asad and Kindna. The Bani Asad retired to 

A.D.68.  Najd, but were subsequently expelled by Yemen tribes. They 
eventually returned to the Hejéz, where they bore a prominent 
part in opposing the arms of Mahomet. 

Kinfna born, KrnAna had six sons, and each became the chief of a numerous 
family. Among them was Abd Mondt the father of Bakr and, 
through him, of the Bani Dil, Laith, and Dhamra.§ But the 

Nadhr Porn, most illustrious of his sons was Napur, the grandfather of Fine, 

Fihr Coreish SUTnamed Corersh,|| and the ancestor, at the distance of eight 

$oy aR: generations, of the famous Cussai (born 400 A.D.) 


* See above, p. clxvi. 
{ These are the Aeneze of Burkhardt. 
t Travels in Arabia, vol. i. pp. 63-66. 


§ These are termed the Bani Bakr son of Abd Mondt, to distinguish them 
from the Bani Bakr son of Wail, noticed above. 

|| NapuR is sometimes styled Coreish, but it is more frequently FinR or 
his son Maik to whom the appellation is first accorded. See Katib al 
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Up to the era of Nadhr or of his son Malik, that is to the Appearance 
end of the second century, the Jorhomites retained their supre- Ardites, 
macy. About that period the migration of the Bani Azd from century. 
Yemen, repeatedly mentioned above,* took place. The horde of 
Azdite adventurers entered the Hejaz, and settled at Batn Marr, a 
valley near Mecca. The Jorhomites, jealous of these neighbours, The Jorhom- 
endeavoured to expel them, but were worsted in the attempt. At oan 
the same time the Mdadditet tribes (or ancestors of the Coreish,) opel ahem: 
were engaged in a similar but more successful struggle with a 
body of Codhaite adventurers, wha were endeavouring to establish 
themselves between Mecca and Taif. The Codhiites, finding that ee 
they could not maintain the contest, retired, as before noticed, repelled Uy 
towards Syria and Bahrein.f 


Wackidi, p. 12]; Tabdri, p. 40; where a variety of derivations are given 
for this name. The likeliest is the meaning “noble ;” but it is also possible 
that the Coreish, by illustrating what was simply a proper name, may 
have conferred upon the word that meaning. Others say that Nadhr had a 
guide called by the name, and as his mercantile caravan approached it used 
to be saluted as the “Caravan of Coreish,” and thus the appellation was at 
last given to himself. Again, it is derived from a metaphorical resemblance 
to Coreish, the name of a fish which eats up all others; or to cursh, a high- 
bred camel, Others refer it to a root which signifies to trade. M. C. de 
Perceval, vol. i. p. 229. 

The Secretary of Wackidi (p. 12}) has a theory that the name was first 
given to Cussai, who gathered together the descendants of Fihr. Sprenger 
adopts this notion, and makes Cussai the first real personage in the line, and 
Fihr a myth: but this seems unnecessary scepticism. Mohammed, p. 19; 
see also traditions in 7abari, pp. 41, 42, in favour of Cussai as the first 
called by the name Coreish. 

* Vide pp. clvi. and clxv. 


t That is, the Bani Médadd, or families descended from Méadd the son of 
Adnan. The term Bani prefixed to any of Mahomet’s ancestors, as Bani 
Adnan, Bani Nizér, Bani Fihr, is of course extensive in proportion to the 
remoteness of the name with which it is coupled. Thus the Bani Modhar 
include the branches of Hawazin and Ghatafan; but do not include those of 
Bakr and Taghlib: while the Bani Nizdr (father of Modhar,) include both. 
The Bani Fihr again (being lower down in the line) include neither, but are 
confined to the Coreish. In speaking of the ancestry of Mahomet, and the 
tribes related to him by blood, it is convenient to style them the Bani Mdadd 
a comprehensive title including all. The line of descent and affiliated tribes 
will be best understood by referring to the table below at p. cxcv. 

{ See above, p. clxvi. 
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The Azdites Meanwhile a part of the Azdites (the Bani Ghassin, Aws, and 


calver: the Khazraj) spontaneously quitted Batn Marr and proceeded towards 

Meme Syria.* Those that were left behind, thence styled the Bani 
Khozda (the “ remanent,”) settled permanently at Mecca under the 
command of Amr son of JZohai and great-grandson of Amr 
Mozaikia.t With the Khozia, the Meccan families descended 
from Bakr son of Abd Monat, and the Bani Iyéd, combined; and 

The Khoréa falling upon the Jorhomites, slaughtered and expelled them from 

certain Core. the country. Modhfd, the last king of the Jorhom dynasty, be- 

cael re ' fore his departure, or some time previously, when he foresaw that 
his people would be overthrown for their flagrant wickedness, 
buried in the vicinity of the Kaaba, and close to the well Zamzam 
(by this time probably choked up), his treasures consisting of 
two gazelles of gold, with swords and suits of armour.{ These 
events occurred about 206 A.D. 

The Bant The Bani Iy&d then contended with the other descendants of 


Iyad unsuc- 


cessfully alm Méad for the charge of the Kaaba, now vacated by the Jorhom- 


at th 


government, ites; but they were defeated in the struggle, and emigrated towards 

to the East. Irac, where, as has been shown,§ they took part in the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of Hira. 

Government But the children of Méadd, the forefathers of the Coreish were 

held by the destined to be still excluded from the administration of the Kaaba 

207-440 A.D. and of Mecca: for, about 207 A.D. the government was seized 


upon by their allies the Bani Khozaéa, whose chief Amr and his 


* See p. clxxxiv. 

t One would expect no doubt to exist on the filiation of so important a 
tribe. Nevertheless, it is held by a few that the Khozéa are of the Méad- 
dite stock. The great body of writers give them the origin assigned in 
the text, and it is also supported by the following verses of Hassan ibn 
Thabit, who thus traces a common origin between his own tribe (the Khazraj 
of Medina,) and the Khozia:— 


“And when we sojourned at Batn Marr, the Khozaa with their families, 


separating from us, remained behind.” MM. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 217. 


¢ These were the ornaments and armour subsequently dug up by Abd al | 
Muttalib, Mahomet’s grandfather, as will be related in the next chapter. 


§ Vide p. elxvi. 
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descendants retained it for upwards of two centuries.* Still ‘Three of the 
? offices con- 
three important offices were secured by the Maadite tribes ;— nected with 
the Kaaba 
First, the NasAa or commutation of the holy months, and inter- retained by 
calation of the year, held by a descendant of Kinfna; Second, tribes. 
the IsAza, or making the signal and arrangements for the depart- 
ure of the pilgrims from Mount Arafat and Minf&, performed by 
the Bani Stfa, descendants of Tabikha and Elyas; Third, the 
IrApHa, or heading the procession from Muzdalifa, enjoyed by the 
Bani Adwan.t 
Such continued to be the position of parties till the beginning 7 The Corelsh 


of the fifth century, by which time the Coreish had so greatly po power in the 


f 
advanced in numbers and power as to rival their Khozfaite Cussaly 
rulers. It was reserved for Cussai (the progenitor of Mahomet at century. 


the distance of five generations), to assert the real or imaginary 
right of his tribe to the guardianship of the Kaaba and the govern- 
ment of Mecca. The outline of his romantic story is as follows:— 

Ki As,f the fifth in descent from Fihr Coreish, died, leaving two stary of. 
sons, Zohra and Zeid, the former grown up, the latter, who was (U4B,boma 
born about 400 A.D., yet an infant. His widow married a man 


* The tale explaining how this happened is at the best doubtful. The 
Bani Iyad, as they quitted the country, resolved to do all the mischief they 
could, by removing the black stone from the Kaaba, and burying it secretly. 
A female of the Khozaéa alone witnessed where it was put, and the Khoza- 
ites would consent to its restoration only on condition that the Kaaba was 
made over to them; with the Kaaba, the temporal power was as usual 
acquired also. 

No such unlikely tale as this is required. The Khozaa were evidently at 
this period more powerful than the Meccan tribes. They had the chief share 
in driving out the Jorhomites, and they naturally succeeded to their place as 
guardians of the Kaaba, and rulers of Mecca. Cnf. de Sacy, Mém. sur 
Arabes avant Mahomet, pp. 66, 67. 

t Vide Tabari, p. 72; M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. pp. 220-240, vol. ii. p. 262; 
Sprenger, p. 6, note ii. and p. 7, note iv. The Nas&a or intercalary system, 
M. C. de Perceval traces from the beginning of the fifth century, or about 
thirty years before Cussai’s accession to power. The new mode of inter- 
calary calculation might originate then, but not the authority to transpose 
the months, which was probably of old standing. 

+ Kilab was born A.D. 365, according to M. C. de Perceval’s tables. For 
the Bani Adwan, see p. cxcvi. and farther notices below. 
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IIis mother Of the Bani Odzra, a Codhaite tribe, and followed him with little 


tawtid tothe Zeid to her new home in the highlands south of Syria, where she 


aera pidal gave birth to another son called Rizih. When Zeid grew up he 
_ was named Cussat, because of the separation from his father’s 
house; but at last, learning the noble rank of his ancestry, he 
we eee resolved to return to Mecca, and travelled thither with a company 
toMecca. of the Odzra pilgrims. At Mecca he was recognized by his 
brother Zohra, and at once received into the position which his 

birth entitled him to hold.* 
Cussai gains Cussai was a man of commanding person, and of an energetic 


influence and ; © yen ae 
ebro a! and ambitious temper. He was treated with great distinction by 
the Khoziaite 


king. 


* Tabari, p. 26 et. seg.; Katib al Wackidi, p. 11}. 

Sprenger treats this as a fictitious story, framed to cover Cussai’s foreign 
extraction, and “greedily adopted by Mahometan authors” to save the 
Ishmaelite lineage of their Prophet, which would have been broken by the 
admission of an Odzraite adventurer; for such Sprenger believes him really 
to have been. This view is ingenious, but surrounded with insuperable 


difficulties. 
1. The story of Cussai is evidently not of late growth, but grounded on 


ancient and pre-Islamitic tradition. 

2. Considering the attention given by the Arabs to genealogical details, 
it is incredible that the tale should have been forced into currency without 
some foundation. 

3. Admitting then that the narrative is ancient, and must have some fact 
to rest upon, it would remain to suppose that Cussai was not the little Zeid 
taken to the highlands of Syria by Kilab’s widow, but was palmed by her, or 
by the Bani Odzra, upon the Meccans as such. This however would be 
highly improbable, for there would be not only the testimony of the widow 
and of her second husband and of their acquaintance among the Bani 
Odzra to establish the identity, but also the family recognition of relatives. 
Zohra, though blind (not necessarily, as supposed by Sprenger, from old age) 
recognized his brother’s voice. To those who have noted how personal peculi- 
arities are often handed down from father to son this will not appear im- 
possible, though Sprenger rejects the idea. 

4. Cussai had many enemies among the Khozia the Bani Bakar and the 
Bani Sifa; and there were numerous other Coreishite branches aggrieved 
by his assumption of the Chiefship of Mecca, who would not have failed to 

seize upon and perpetuate any story of the spuriousness of Cussai’s birth. 
Yet there is not in any quarter the shadow of a traditional suspicion of this 
nature; because, (as I believe,) Cussai was actually received, on good 
grounds and by common consent, as the real son of Kilab. 

Zohra and Cussai were both poets. | 
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Holeil the Khozaite King, who gave him his daughter Hobba in 
marriage, and permitted him, or his wife, to assume the immediate 
management of the Kaaba, and perhaps some functions attaching 
to the government of the city. On the death of Holeil, Cussai, 
who had now four grown up sons and had rapidly advanced to 
wealth and influence, perceived his opportunity, and, having can- 
vassed among the Coreish for support, bound them together in a He binds the 
secret league. He also wrote to his brother Rizaih to aid him at asus to : 
the ensuing pilgrimage, with an armed band of the Bani Odzra; ”?”” ian 
for even then the Khozia are said to have outnumbered the 
Coreish.* 

Cussai first opened these clandestine measures by the sudden and Cussai claims 


the office of 


violent assertion of his claim to the Ijéza, or right of dismissing Laza, i.e. the 
marshalling 


the assembled Arab tribes from Mina when the ceremonies of the and heading 
pilgrimage were finished. From remote times it had been the seit leave: 
office of the Bani Sdfa (a distant branch collateral with the 
Coreish) to repress the impatient pilgrims on their return from 

Arafat; to take the precedence in flinging stones at Mind; and, 

having marshalled the order of departure, themselves to lead the 
dispersing multitudes. 

On the present occasion the Bani Sffa, stationed on the emi- The Stfs, 


after a sh 
nence of Ackaba in the defile of Mina, were on the point of giving contest, yicld 


the usual command for breaking up the assembly when Cussai Cussul 
stepped forth and claimed the privilege. It was disputed. 
Weapons were drawn, and after a sharp encounter, in which 

Rizéh with 300 of the Bani Odzra rushed to the succour of 

Cussai, the Sfifa yielded their office with the victory to their 
opponent. 

The Khozia looked on with jealousy at the usurpation of pre- —, sup- 
scriptive right, and began to entertain suspicions that Cussai the Corelsh, 
would seek to snatch from them their own hereditary title to the the Khozia, 
supremacy over the Hejiz. They prepared to resist, and asso- 
ciated with themselves the Bani Bakr,f their old allies in the 


expulsion of the Jorhomites. The Coreish rallied round Cussai, 


* Tabari, p. 29. 
¢ Descendants of Abd Monat, see p. excvi. 
d 
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who was again supported by Rizah and his comrades. A second, 

but more general and bloody action ensued. The field remained 

uncertain, for the carnage was great on both sides, and the com- 

they submit batants mutually called for a truce, surrendering the decision of 
aroitra- 


tion; and the their claims into the hands of Amr, an aged sage. The umpire, 


Heapniles though of Bani Bakr descent, affirmed the pretensions of Cussai; 


awaited to yielded to him the guardianship of the Kaaba and the govern- 
Cussai. = ment of Mecca; and, still more strongly to mark the justice of 
his position, decreed the price of blood for all men killed on the 
side of Cussai, while the dead on the other side were to pass 
unavenged by fine.* 
Cussal Thus, about the middle of the fifth century (perhaps in 440 A.D.) 
assumes the . : 
government, the command of Mecca passed into the hands of Cussai. The 
"first act of his authority, after the Khozia and Bani Bakr had 
evacuated Mecca, and the Odzra allies had taken their leave, 
was to bring within the valley his kinsmen of Coreish des- 
cent, many of whom had previously lived in the surrounding 


glens and mountains.t The town was laid out anew, and to each 


* This is the most generally received account. There are other narratives 
which it may be interesting to mention, though they more or less contradict 
that given in the text. First. Holeil the Khozaite king openly held that 
Cussai was the best entitled to succeed. him; and therefore left to him by 
will the inheritance of his power. Second. Holeil gave up the care of the 
Kaaba, with its keys, to his daughter Hobba the wife of Cussai; and 
appointed a man called Ghubshan (some say he was his son) to assist her. 
Cussai made him drunk, and purchased from him the command, in exchange 
for a skin of wine and some camels; but the Khozaa rose up againt Cussai 
when he began to exercise ‘his privileges, whereupon he sent for aid to his 
brother Rizah, &c. The Secretary of Wackidi says that this occurred at a 
time when Ghubshan was enraged at the Meccans for withholding the cus- 
tomary cesses at the season of pilgrimage, and that after the bargain just 
referred to he vacated Mecca in favor of Cussai. A third statement is, that 
the Khozia were attacked by a deadly pestilence which nearly extirpated 
them, and that they resolved to evacuate Mecca, selling or otherwise dis- 
posing of their houses there. These accounts will be found in Zabari, pp. 27-32, 
and Kath al Wackidi, pp. 11} and 12. ; 

t Tabari, p. 29. But some (as the Bént Muhdrib, and Bani Hdrith, des- 
cendants of Fibr Coreish,) still preferred their semi-nomad life outside of 
Mecca, and were thence styled pi | gla oe) J 72 ; in contra-distinction to the 
ches iy 173 those of the vale of Mecca. Kétib al Wackidi, p. 12}. 
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family was allotted a separate quarter, which: they retained With assembles 
such tenacity that the same partition was still in force in the Coreish and” 
time of the Mahometan historians. So large an influx of inhabi- at at Mecca. 
tants, added to the regular distribution of the land, swelled the 

city far beyond its previous bounds; and the site of the new 
habitations trenched upon the acacias and brushwood of the 
valley.* The superstition of the place had invested the trees 

with so peculiar a sanctity that the people feared to remove them. 

Cussai, superior to such scruples, seized a hatchet, the Coreish 

followed his example, and the wilderness was soon cleared. From 

effecting the re-union of his clan, Cussai was called Mujammi or > 


the “ Gatherer.” + 


* ludt 5 Sleiall pout PS, WS 9 Katib al Wackids, p. 124 


The tradition must be adopted with some hesitation, for the present aspect 
of Mecca, and the arid and barren character of the soil, do not favour the 
idea of there ever having been (except under a very different climate), 


“much wood” «< (4)} 14 of any description in the vicinity. 
T poo According to some he was also called Coreish. Vide note 


p- excvii. But the received doctrine refers that title many generations 
further back. 

Weil conjectures that Cussai was the first called Coreish; and that it was 
not till after Mahomet’s death that the appellation (which the Prophet held to 
denote the noblest Arabs, and those best entitled to the Government) was 
extended higher and wider, in order to take in Omar and Abu Bacr, whose 
collateral branches separated from the main line before Cussai. The limiting 
of the title to the descendants of Cussai is denounced by the Sunnies as a 
Shie-ite heresy, Weil looks upon this as strengthening his theory; but I 
confess the charge of Shia fabrication appears a very likely one. it was 
the Shias who first endeavoured to limit within narrow bounds the title to 
the Caliphate, in order to throw suspicion upon the early Caliphs, and upon 
the whole house of Omeya. Again, supposing the existence of the motive 
imagined by Weil, why should the clumsy expedient have been adopted of 
going back to Fihr or Nadhr several generations earlier than Kab, the common 
ancestor both of Mahomet and of the three first Caliphs? It is possible (but 
I think not probable) that the term Coreish was introduced first in the 
time of Cussai; but even if so, it must have been then used to denominate 
the tribes whom he drew together, and thus the whole of the descendants of 
Fihr. See Weil’s Mohammed, p. 4, note iv. This conclusion would corres- 
pond with the tradition that, before the time of Cussai, the Coreish were 
termed the Bani Nadhr. Kati al Wackidy, p. 12}. 


The town 
hall 
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The next civic work of Cussai was to build a Council House or 


oC 
ite President. Town Hall, called Dar-al-Nadwa, near the Kaaba and with its 


Liwé. 


Other offices 
assumed by 
Cussai. 


porch opening towards it.* Here all political movements were 
discussed, and social ceremonies solemnized. In the Town Hall 
girls first assumed the dress of womanhood, and there marriages 
were celebrated. From thence all caravans set forth; and thither 
the traveller, on returning from his journey, first bent his steps. 
When war was resolved upon, it was there that the banner (Zrwd) 
was mounted upon its staff by Cussai himself, or by one of his sons. 
The assumption of the presidency in the Hall of Council rivetted 
the authority of Cussai as the Sheikh of Mecca and Governor of 
the country; ‘‘and his ordinances were obeyed and venerated, as 
people obey and venerate the observances of religion, both before 
and after his death.” f 

Besides these civil offices, Cussai possessed the chief religious 
dignities connected with the Meccan worship. The Hijdba gave 
him the keys, and the control of the Kaaba; the Sicdya or giving 
drink to the pilgrims, and the Rifaéda or providing them with 
food, were his sole prerogatives, and in the eyes of the generous 
Arabs invested his name with a peculiar lustre. During the pil- 
grimage, leathern cisterns~ were placed at Mecca, at Mina, and 
at Arafat;{ and he stimulated the lberality of the inhabit- 


* He is said also to have rebut/t the Kaaba, as the Jorhomites had done be- 
fore, and to have placed the images Hobal, Isaf, and Naila init. See M. C. de 
Perceval, vol. i. p. 249; Sprenger, p. 20. But the authority seems doubtful. 
From his being said to have rebuilt the Kaaba has arisen the idea, adopted 
by Sprenger, that Cussai founded both the Kaaba and Mecca;—an opinion 
which appears to me to contradict both probability and tradition. 

t Vide Tabari, p. 32 et. seg.; and Katib al Wackidi, p. 12 et. seq. 

+ In the palmy aays of Islam, stone aqueducts and ponds took the place 
of this more primitive fashion. Cn/. Burkhardt’s Travels in Arabia, pp. 59 
and 267; and Ak Bey, vol. ii. p.68. The giving of water to the inhabitants 
of Mecca from wells without the town, is stated as the origin of the castom 
of Sicaya. M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 289. The custom however appears 
rather to have been originally connected with the well Zamzam, the source 
of the ancient prosperity of Mecca. But according to tradition, we must 
suppose this famous well to have been now filled up, as Abd al Motallib was 
the first to re-open it after its long neglect. 
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ants to subscribe annually an ample fund, which was expended by Providing 
himself in the gratuitous distribution of food to the pilgrims. He arink for the 
did not assume the minor offices of marshalling the processions on ae 
the ceremonial tour to Arafat (though it was ostensibly for one of 

those offices that he first drew the sword), nor the post of Nasé, the 

office of commuting the holy months ;* but as he was the paramount 
authority, these duties were no doubt executed in strict subordi- 

nation to his will. ‘ Thus,” writes Tabari, “he maintained the 

Arabs in the performance of all the prescriptive rites of pilgrim- 

age, because he believed them in his heart to be a religion which 

it behoved him not to alter.”f 

The religious observances, thus perpetuated by Cussai, were in Religious 
substance the same as in the time of Mahomet, and with some ofthe Kesba: 
modifications the same as we still find practised at the present day. 

The grand centre of the religion was the Kaaba; to visit which, to 

kiss the black stone, and to make seven circuits round the sacred 
edifice, was at all times regarded as a holy privilege. The LESSER 
pilgrimage (Omra or Hajj al Asghar), which includes these acts omra or 
and the rite of hastily passing to and fro seven times between the sade: 
little hills of Safa and Marwa close by the Kaaba, may be per- 
formed with merit at any season of the year, but especially in the 
sacred month of Rajab which forms a break in the middle of the 

eight secular months. Before entering the sacred territory, the 
votary assumes the pilgrim garb (thrdém), and at the conclusion of 

the ceremonies shaves his head, and pares his nails. 

The GREATER pilgrimage (Hajj al Akbar) involves all the cere- Hed 
monies of the lesser, but can be performed only in the holy month pilgrimage. 
Dzul Hijja. It requires the additional rite of pilgrimage to 
Arafat, a small eminence composed of granite rocks in a valley 
within the mountainous tract ten or twelve miles east of Mecca. 


* C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 240; Zabari, pp. 34 and 72. 

t Zabari, p. 34. 

¢ For descriptions of the hill of Arafat and adjoining plain, see Burk- 
hardt’s Arahia, p. 266; and A& Bey, vol. ii. p. 67; Burton’s Medina and 
Mecca, ch. xxix. The latter gives the distance from Mecca “ at six hours’ 
march, or twelve miles,” vol. iii p. 52. But at p. 250 Mina is described as 
three miles from Mecea; and at p. 250, Muzdalifa is stated to be about 
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The pilgrims start from Mecca on the 8th of the month, spend 
the 9th at Arafat, and the same evening hurry back three or four 
miles to a spot named Muzdalifa. Next morning they proceed 
about half way to Meca, and spend at Mina the two or three 
succeeding days. Small stones are repeatedly cast by all the 
pilgrims at certain objects in the Mina valley, and the pilgrimage 
is concluded by the sacrifice of a victim. 

The country for a distance of several miles around Mecca was 
called Haram or inviolable, and from time immemorial had been 
so regarded. The institution of four sacred months formed also 
an ancient, perhaps an original, part of thesystem. During three 
consecutive months (viz. the last two of one year and the first of 
the following),* and during the seventh month (Rajab), war was 
by unanimous consent suspended, hostile feelings were suppressed, 
and an universal amnesty reigned over Arabia. Pilgrims from 
every quarter were then free to repair to Mecca; and fairs 
throughout the country were thronged by those whom merchan- 
dize, or the contests of poetry and vainglory brought together. 

There is reason to suppose that the Meccan year was originally 
lunar, and so continued till the beginning of the fifth century, 
when in imitation of the Jews it was turned, by the interjection 
of a month at the close of every third year (Nasd), into a luni- 
solar period.t If by this change it was intended to make the 


three miles from Mina, and Arafat three miles from Muzdalifa. This would 
make Arafat only nine miles from Mecca, See also vol. ii. p. 362. From 
ten to twelve miles may be accepted as the fair distance. 

* The two last months of the year were (as they are now) Dzul Cdada 
and Dzul Hija; and the first month of the new year, Mokharram. 

+ The question has been well discussed by M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. 
p. 242 et. seg.; andin the Journal Asiatique, Avril 1843, p. 342, where 
the same author has given a “ Memoire sur le Calendrier Arabe avant 
lislamisme.” It is assumed. that the months (as in other rude nations) were 
originally purely lunar, that thus the month of pilgrimage came (as it 
now does in the Moslem calendar) eleven days earlier each succeeding year, 
and that in thirty-three years, having performed a complete revolution of the 
seasons, it returned to the same relative position to the solar year with which 
it started. It is supposed that the inconvenience of providing for the influx 
of pilgrims at all seasons led to the idea of fixing the month of pilgrimage, 
when it came round to October or autumn, invariably to that part of the 
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season of pilgrimage correspond invariably with the autumn, 
when a supply of food for the vast multitude would be easily — 
procurable, that object was defeated by the remaining imper- 


year, by a system of intercalation. Tradition professes to give the series of 
those who held the post of Ndsi, or officer charged with the duty of inter- 
calation. The jirst of these was Sarir, of a stock related to the Coreish, whose 
genealogy would make him sixty or seventy years of age at the close of the 
fourth century; so that (if we trust to this tradition) the origin of intercalation 
may be placed about the close of the fourth, or early in the fifth, century. 
M. C. de Perceval calculates the intercalation from 412 A.D. See the 
detatled table at the close of his first vol. 

The Arab historians are not agreed upon the nature of the intercalation 
practised at Mecca. Some say seven months were interposed every nineteen 
years; others nine months every twenty-four years. But (1) both systems 
are evidently supposititious, being formed on a calculation of the true solar 
year; (2) the first of these systems we know to have been introduced by 
the Jews only about the end of the fourth century, and it is not probable 
that it would be so immediately adopted at Mecca; and (3); neither system 
would answer the requirement of bringing the month of pilgrimage in two 
centuries from Autumn back to Spring, at which season we find it in the 
time of Mahomet. 

Other Arab writers say that the practice was to interpose a month at the 
close of every third year: and this is the system recognized, apparently on 
good grounds, by M. C. de Perceval, For (1) it exactly corresponds with 
the condition just noticed of making the month of pilgrimage retrocede 
from autumn to spring in two centuries, as is clearly shown in the chrono- 
logical table attached to his first volume; and it also corresponds with the 
fact of that month having in 541 A.D. fallen at the summer solstice, when 
Belisarius on that account refused to let his Syrian allies leave him. See 
above, note § p. clxxviii. (2.) It was the system previously tried by the 
Jews, who intercalated similarly a month called Ve-adar or the second 
Adar, at the close of every third year; and there is a priori every likelihood 
that the practice was borrowed from the Jews. (3.) The tradition in favor 
of this system is more likely than the others to be correct, because it does 
not produce an accurate solar cycle, and is not therefore likely to have origi- 
nated in any astronomical calculation. (4,) Although it eventually changed 
the months to different seasons from those at which they were originally fixed, 
yet the change would be so slow that the months might meanwhile readily 
acquire and retain names derived from the seasons. Such nomenclature 
probably arose on the months first becoming comparatively fixed, te. in the | 
beginning of the fifth century, and thus the names Rabi, Jumdda, Ramad- 
han, signifying respectively rain and verdure, the cessation of rain, and heat, 
clung by the months long after they had shifted to other seasons. 

M. de Sacy’s view that intercalation was practised at Medina while a 
purely lunar calculation prevailed at Mecca, is opposed to the fact that a 
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fection of the cycle; for the year being still shorter by one day 
and a fraction than the real year, each recurring season accelerated 
the time of pilgrimage: so that when, after two centuries, inter- 
calation was prohibited by Mahomet (A.D. 631), the days of 
pilgrimage had moved from October gradually backward to March. 

Coupled with this, and styled by the same name (asd), was 
the privilege of commuting the last of the three continuous sacred 
months, for the one succeeding it (Safar), in which case Mohar- 
ram became secular, and Safar sacred. It is probable that this 
innovation was introduced by Cussal, who wished, by abridging 
the long three months’ cessation of hostilities, to humour the war- 
like Arabs, as well as to obtain for himself the power of holding 
Moharram either sacred or secular, as might best suit his purpose.* 


common system of calculation obtained over the whole Peninsula, the time 
of annual pilgrimage being the same by universal practice. Mém. sur 
Arabes avant Mahomet, pp. 123-143. 

An important corollary from M. de Perceval’s conclusion is that all calcu- 
lations up to nearly the close of Mahomet’s life must be made in luni-solar 
years, and not in lunar years, involving a yearly difference of ten or eleven 
days. It will also explain certain discrepancies in Mahomet’s life if we 
adopt the natural assumption that some historians calculated by the luni- 
solar year in force during the period of the events under narration, while 
others adjusted the calculation by the lunar year subsequently adopted. 
Thus the former would make their prophet to have lived sixty-three or sixty- 
three and a half years, the latter sixty-five; and we find in effect a variety of 
tradition precisely to this extent. 

* The first who, besides the regular intercalation, also commuted a sacred 
for a secular month, was according to tradition Hodzeifa, the second successor 
of Sarir (the first who held the office of intercalator). This serves to bring 
the origin of the system of commutation within the era of Cussai, as supposed 
by M. C. de Perceval. 

Besides exchanging Moharram for Safar (which months are hence some- 
times called the “two Safars,”) some traditions say that the power also 
existed of commuting the isolated sacred month (Rajab) for the one 
succeeding it, ie, Shaban; whence they were called the “two Shdbdans.”’ 
When this was done, it became lawful to war in Mohurram or Rajab; and 
Safar or Shaban acquired the sacredness of the months for which they 
were substituted. Sprenger, p. 7; M. C. de Perceval, vol, i. p. 249; 
Journal Asiatique, Avril 1843, p. 350. I am inclined to think that the 
system of commutation was an ancient one, more remote probably than that 
of intercalation; but it had perhaps fallen out of use, and Cussai may have 
restored it to practice more prominently than before. See above note f, p. ccv. 
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In reviewing the history of Mecca and its religion, the origin of a, 
the temple and worship demands further scfutiny. The Maho- the origin of 
metans attribute both to Abraham and Ishmael, and connect aandia 


part of their ceremonial with biblical legends; but the traditional "°"™” 
narrative I have already shown to be a mere fable, devoid of pro- 
bability and of consistency.* The following considerations will 


* M. C. de Perceval rejects the Ishmaelite traditions, but still holds them 
mythically to shadow forth actual facts. Thus, although Nebuchadnezzar’s 
invasion was in 577 B.C., and Adnan, who is said to have been routed by 
him, could not have lived earlier than 100 B.C., “yet,” says he, “this is 
not a sufficient reason for banishing the legend into the domain of fable. It 
may contain some traits of real facts, as well as many ancient traditions, 
modified and arranged in modern times, 

“The posterity of Ishmael, vanquished and nearly destroyed by Nebu- 
chadnezzar II., as prophesied by Jeremia, and then long after reviving and 
multiplying through some branches that escaped the sword, appears to me 
to be personified under Adnan and Maadd,—names pertaining to a com- 
paratively recent epoch, and employed by anticipation. 

“In truth, the distance which separates Maad and Adnan from Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and the breach in the continuity of the chain (between Adnan and 
Ishmael,) might at first sight make one doubt whether Adnan were really of 
Ishmaelite issue. But opinion is so unanimous with regard to that descent, 
that not to admit its truth would be an excess of scepticism. The Arabs of 
the Hejéz and Najd, have always (?) regarded Ishmael as their ancestor. 
This conviction, the source of their respect for the memory of Abraham, is 
too general, and tao deep, not to repose on a real foundation. In fine, 
Mahomet, who gloried in his Ishmaelite origin, was never contradicted on 
that point by his enemies, the Jews. 

“TI accept then the legend, interpreted in this sense, that at atime more or 
less posterior to Nebuchadnezzar IL., some feeble relics of the race of Ishmael, 
designated under the collective and anticipative denomination of Mdadd, 
and preserved, it may be, amongst the Israelites, appeared in the country of 
Mecca, occupied then by the Jorhomites:—that in the sequel, Maadd, son of 
Adnan (not now in the colléctive, but probably individual sense,) one of the 
descendants of Ishmael, united himself, by marriage, with the tribe of 
Jorhom, and became the progenitor of a numerous population, which subse- 
quently covered the Hejaz and Najd. 

“Here occurs a singular approximation of two distant events. This 
establishment of Maadd on the territory of Mecca, and his marriage with 
the Jorhom princess, are an exact repetition of what is reported of Ishmacl 
his ancestor. Jn this double set: of facts, Ishmael 1s undoubtedly a myth; 
Médad is probably a reality.” M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 183. Cnf. also 
the notes at pp. cxciii. and cxciy. of this chapter. 
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strengthen the conviction that Mecca and its rites cannot possibly 
claim any such origin. 

First. There is no trace of anything Abrahamic in the essential 
elements of the superstition. To kiss the black stone, to make 
the circuit of the Kaaba, and perform the other observances at 
Mecca, Arafat, and the vale of Mina, to keep the sacred months, 
and to hallow the sacred territory, have no conceivable connection 
with Abraham, or with the ideas and principles which his 
descendants would be likely to inherit from him. Such rites 
originated in causes foreign to the country chiefly occupied by the 
children of Abraham. They were either strictly local, or being 
connected with the system of idolatry prevailing in the south of 
the peninsula, were thence imported by the Bani Jorhom, the 
Catira, the Azdites, or some other tribe which emigrated from 
Yemen and settled at Mecca. 

Second. A very high antiquity must be assigned to the main 
features of the religion of Mecca. Although Herodotus does not 
refer to the Kaaba, yet he names, as one of the chief Arab divini- 
ties AtmaT; and this is strong evidence of the worship, at that 
early period, of Alldt the Meccan idol.* He makes likewise a 
distant allusion to the veneration of the Arabs for stones.f 


* "OuvopdZovar dé Tov piv Acévucoy, ‘Oporax, rny dé ’Ovpaviny 'Adrar. 
Herod. iii. 8. The identification generally held between Orotal and Alléhu 
Tadla, appears to me too remote and fanciful for adoption; but see M,. C. de 
Perceval, vol. i. p. 174; Rosenmiiller’s Geog. vol. iii. p. 294; and Pococke’s 
Specimen, p. 110. For ’Opordad there are the various readings OvpordAr> 
and ‘OporaXr, 

T LéBovrar dé ’ApaBior wicric dvOpwrwy budia Toto padtora. woevvrac 
6& airdg rpdmp rows. THv Bovropivwy rd mora rotecAat, GArAjOG avn 
apporiopwy airaéy iv piow icrewc, AiOp Ski rd ~ow THY YE—Hy mapa 
tovg Oaxrtdoug rove peyddoug imirdpve roy Troteuptywy Trdg wioTtc, Kai 
Emera NaBwy éx rov inariou éxarepov Kpoxdda, adeige ry aipart ty piog 
Keysvoug AiMovge émrd. rovro Ot woitwy, tricadia Tov re Aldyvooy Kai 
rv Ovpaviny. Herod, iii.8. Thus the hands of the contracting parties 
were first cut with a sharp stone, and the blood was then rubbed upon seven 
stones placed in the midst, and at the same time the divinities were invoked. 
There is here a close blending of the stones with religious worship. The 
number seven is also sacred or mythical at Mecca, being the measure of the 
circuits rouud the Kaaba and of the times of running from Marwa to Safa. 
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Diodorus Siculus, who wrote about half a century before our era, 
in describing that part of Arabia washed by the Red Sea, uses 
the following language:—‘ there is, in this country, a temple 
greatly revered by all the Arabs.”* These words must refer to 
the holy house of Mecca, for we know of no other which ever com- 
manded the universal homage of Arabia. Early historical tradi- 
tion (for we make of course no account of the legendary and 
mythical tradition which-ascends to Noah, to Adam, and even to 
remoter periods,) gives no trace of its first construction. Some 
assert that the Amalekites rebuilt the edifice which they found 
in ruins, and retained it for a time under their charge.t All 
agree that it was in existence under the Jorhom dynasty{ (about 
the time of the Christian era), and that, having been injured by 
@ flood of rain, it was then repaired. It was again repaired by 
Cussai. 

From time immemorial, tradition represents Mecca as the scene Wide extent 
of a yearly pilgrimage from all quarters of Arabia:—from Yemen, worship of 
Hadhramaut, and the shores of the Persian Gulph, from the ais 
deserts of Syria, and from the distant environs of Hira and Meso- 
potamia. The circuit of its veneration might be described by the 
radius of a thousand miles, interrupted only by the sea. So 
extensive an homage must have had its beginnings in an extremely 
remote age; and a similar antiquity must be ascribed to the essen- 
tial concomitants of the Meccan worship,—the Kaaba with its 
black stone, the sacred limits, and the holy months. The origin 


* M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 174, and authorities there cited. 
t See the authorities quoted by Sprenger, p. 15. 
t That the Bani Jorhom must have had a hand either in the construction 


or repair of the Kaaba, Zohair in his Mollaaca testifies:— We cousls 


x Pry Ure oro te ley # dye lb il] El 
“TI swear by that house, which is circumambulated by the men ae the Coreish 
and Jorhom, who also built it.” Sir W. Jones, vol. x. p. 356; M. C. de 
Perceval, vol. iii. p. 532. 

It will also be remembered that when the Jorhomites were expelled 
(about 200 A.D,) the black stone is said to have been secreted by-the Bani 
Iyad and produced by the Bani Khozaa; according to which tradition, (if it 
is to be credited,) the worship of the Kaaba and its mysterious stone must 
then have been of ancient standing. See above, note * p. cxcix. 
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of a superstition so ancient and universal may naturally be looked 
for within the peninsula itself, and not in any foreign country. 


connected Third. The native systems of Arabia were Sabeanism, Idolatry, 
6 


systems j§ and Stone worship, all closely connected with the religion of Mecca. 

Arabia. There is reason for believing that Sabeanism, or the worship of 

1. Sabeanism the heavenly bodies, was in Arabia, the earliest form of departure 
from the pure adoration of the deity. The book of Job, many 
historical notices, and certain early names in the Himyar dynasty, 
imply the prevalence of the system.* As late as the fourth cen- 
tury, we have seen that sacrifices were offered in Yemen to the 
sun, moon, and stars.| ‘The seven circuits of the Kaaba were 
probably emblematical of the revolutions of the planetary bodies; 
and it is remarkable that a similar rite was practised at other idol 
fanes in Arabia. 

2. Idolatry, © Mahomet is related to have said that Amr son of Lohai (the first 
Khozaite king, A.D. 200,) was the earliest who dared to change the 
pure “religion of Ishmael,” and set up idols brought from Syria. 
This however is a mere Moslem conceit. The practice of idolatry 


* The name of Abd Shams, “servant” or “votary of the Sun,” occurs 
in the Himyar dynasty about the eighth century B.C.; and again in the 
fourth century. One of these is said to have restored Ayn Shams or Helio- 
polis, (4. C. de Perceval, vol.i. p. 52); but the tradition probably originated 
in the name. The stars worshipped by the various tribes are specified by 
M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 349; see also Pococke’s Specimen, p. 4. ‘Maho- 
met represents the people of Saba as worshipping the sun in the days of 
Solomon. Sura xxvii. v.25. Isdéfand Ndila, whose statues were worship- 
ped at Mecca, are said to have been the son and daughter of Dhib and 
Sohail, t.e, the constellations of the Wolf and Canopus; and were thus pro- 
bably connected with the adoration of these heavenly bodies. M. C. de 
Perceval, vol. i. p. 199; see also in Sale’s Preliminary Discourse a notice of 
the constellations worshipped by the Arabs, (pp. 19 and 20). In Sura liii. 
49, is an evident allusion to the adoration of Al Shira, or Sirius. 

t See above, p. clxi. 


$M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 270; Hishaémi, p. 27. “ Sharahstany in- 
forms us that there was an opinion among the Arabs, that the walking round 
the Kaaba and other ceremonies, were symbolical of the motion of the 
planets, and of other astronomical facts.” Sprenger’s Mohammad, p. 6. 
In a note authority is given for considering the Arabs to be worshippers of 


the sun, moon, and stars; and the constellations adored by each tribe are 
specified. 
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thickly overspread the whole peninsula from a much more remote 
period. We have authentic records of ancient idolatrous shrines 
scattered from Yemen to Dima, and even as far as Hira, some of 
them subordinate to the Kaaba and having rites resembling those 
of Mecca.* A system thus widely diffused and thoroughly organ- 
ized, cannot but have existed in Arabia long before the time of Amr 
Ibn Lohai, and may well be regarded as of an indigenous growth. 

The most singular feature in the Fetichism of Arabia was the 
adoration paid to unshapen stones. The Mahometans hold that 3. Stone- 
the general practice arose out of the Kaaba worship. ‘“ The eis 
adoration of stones among the Ishmaelites,” says Ibn Ishac, 

“ originated in the practice of carrying a-stone from the sacred 
enclosure of Mecca when they went upon a journey, out of reve- 
rence to the Kaaba; and whithersoever they went they set it up 
and made circuits round about it as to the Kaaba, till at the last 
they worshipped every goodly stone which they saw, and forgot 
their religion, and changed the faith of Abraham and Ishmael, and 
worshipped images,” This tendency to stone-worship was un- 
doubtedly prevalent throughout Arabia; but it is more probable 


* Hishami, p. 27 and 28, where the various shrines and their localities and 
adherent tribes are enumerated; see also MM. C. de Perceval, vol. i. pp. 113, 
198, 223, 269; and Sprenger, p. 78. 

For idolatry at Hira consult M. C. de Perceval, vol, ii. pp. 99, 100, 132; 
at Medina, Katib al Wackidi, p. 268}, and many subsequent passages; 
Hishémi, p. 153; and M. C. de Perceval, vol. ii. pp. 649 and 688. There 
was a temple of Monat at Medina at Mushallal Cudeid towards the sea. 
But it is needless to specify farther. 

As to the ceremonies, even the inviolability of the holy territory did not 
want its counterpart. We read of a Haram or sacred temple and enclosure 
instituted in the fifth century by the Bani Ghatafan in imitation of that at 
Mecca. We have no farther particulars to enable us to judge whether it 
was a simple imitation, or aspired to any independent origin. It was de- 
stroyed by Zohair the Yemen ruler of the B. Taghlib about the middle of 
that century. MM. C. de Perceval, vol. ii. p. 263. See also the account of 
the Kaaba of Najran formed on the model of that of Mecca. bid. vol. i. 
p. 160. 

+ Hishdmi, p. 27; M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 197. Hishami notices a 
large stone worshipped by the Bani Malkan, at which they used to sacrifice 
animals. Compare also the religious ceremony connected with stones, as 
noticed by Herodotus p. ccx. note f. 
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that it occasioned the superstition of the Kaaba with its black 
stone, than that it took its rise from that superstition. 

Thus the religion of Mecca, in its essential points, is connected 
strictly with forms of superstition native to Arabia, and we may 
naturally conclude that it grew out of them. The process may 
be thus imagined. Mecca owed its origin and importance to its 
convenient position, midway between Yemen and Petra. It has 
been shown above that, from ancient times, the merchandise 
of the east and south passed through Arabia; and the vale of 
Mecca lay upon the usual western route. The plentiful supply of 
water attracted the caravans;* it became a halting place, and 
then an entrepét of commerce; a mercantile population with the 
conveniences of traffic grew up in the vicinity, and eventually a 
change of carriage took place there, the merchandise being con- 
veyed to the north and to the south on different sets of camels. 
The carrier’s hire, the frontier customs, the dues of protection,t 
and the profits of direct traffic, added capital to the city which 
probably rivalled, though in a more simple and primitive style, 
the opulence and the extent of Petra, Jerash, or Philadelphia.f{ 


In the second century Maximus Tyrius speaks of the Arabs generally as 
worshipping a square stone. ApcPtoe ceBovor pev, dvTiva Se ovx otda, To Oe 
ayapa ecov. AOog nv rerpaywroc. Dissert. viii. 

Gibbon in referring to the subject adds, “these stones were no other than 
the Bacrvva of Syria and Greece so renowned in sacred and profane an- 
tiquity,” chap 1. note. Ifthe derjvation for this word, bazt-allah or “ house 
of god,” be correct, it might possibly be found to illustrate and confirm the 
origin of stone-worship among the Arabs as given by Ibn Ishac in the text. 

* The supply of water is inexhaustible, though not perfectly sweet. The 
authorities on this subject will be brought together in the following chapter. 

¢ See Sprenger’s Mohammed, p. 14. 

+ The only remains in the way of buildings at Mecca, besides the Kaaba, 
consisted of the well Zamzam which, when the city decayed, was neglected 
and choked up. It was discovered and cleared out by Mahomet’s grand- 
father, who recognized the traces of it. Its foundations and masonry must 
have been of great solidity and excellent structure, and it is no doubt a 
remnant of the works which adorned Mecca in its primeval prosperity. 

There may possibly also have been buildings and a populous settlement 
in the valley leading to Arafat. This would be the more likely if we were 
sure that the Mini of classical writers had any connection with the Mind 
of this valley. “This basin,” says Lieut. Burton, “was doubtless thickly 
populated in ancient times,” vol. iii. p. 248. 
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The earliest inhabitants were (like the Bani Catira, Jorhom, and 
Khozaa, though long anterior to them), natives of Yemen, and the 
ever flowing traffic maintained a permanent intercourse between 
them and their mother country. From Yemen no doubt they 
brought with them, or subsequently received, Sabeanism, Stone 
worship, and Idolatry. These became connected with the well of 
Zamzam, the source of their prosperity ; and near to it they erected 
their fane, with its symbolical sabeanism and mysterious black 
stone. Local rites were superadded; but it was Yemen, the 
cradle of the Arabs, which furnished the normal elements of the 
system. The mercantile eminence of Mecca, while it attracted 
the Bedouins of Central Arabia with their camels by the profits 
of the carrying trade, by degrees imparted a national character 
to the local superstition, till at last it became the religion of 
Arabia. When the southern trade deserted this channel, the 
mercantile prestige of Mecca vanished and its opulence decayed, 
but the Kaaba still continued the national temple of the penin- 
sula. The floating population betook themselves to the desert; 
and the native tribe (the ancestry of the Coreish) were over- 
powered by such southern immigrants as the Jorhom and Khozaa 
dynasties ; till at last Cussai arose to vindicate the honour, and 
re-establish the influence, of the house of Mecca. 
But according to this theory, how shall we account for the How is the 


tradition current among the Arabs, that the temple and its rites reconciled 


were indebted for their origin to Abraham and Ishmael? This (®t... 


was no Moslem fiction, but the popular opinion of the Meccans origin af the 
long before the era of Mahomet. Otherwise, it could not have “*%? 
been referred to in the Coran as an acknowledged fact; nor would 

the names of certain spots around the Kaaba have been con- 

nected, as we know them to have been, with Abraham and with 


Ishmael.* 


* Dr. Sprenger attributes the Abrahamic doctrine to the religious enquirers 
who preceded Mahomet at Mecca, and who sought after spiritual truth both 
in Christianity and Judaism. But it does not appear in what way such en- 
quiry could originate a tradition of this nature. 

He adds that these traditions were “neither ancient nor general among 
the pagan Arabs.” But that such traditions were universally received in 


legend in 
connection 
with the 
Kaaba. 


Combination 
of the 


- 
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The reply to this question has been anticipated in the preced- 
ing chapter.* We have there seen reason to believe that the 
Yemenite Arabs were early and extensively commingled with the 
Abrahamic tribes, and that a branch descended from Abraham, 
probably through Ishmael, settled at Mecca, and beeame allied 
with the Yemenite race. The Nabatheans, or some other mercan- 
tile nation of this stock, attracted to Mecca by its gainful position, 
brought along with them the Abrahamic legends which- inter- 
course with the Jews had tended to revive and perpetuate. The 
mingled race of Abraham and of Cahtan required such a modifica- 
tion of the original Meccan religion as would correspond with 
their double descent. Hence Abrahamic legends were naturally 
grafted upon the indigenous worship, and rites of sacrifice and 
other ceremonies were now for the first time introduced, or at any 
rate now first associated with the memory of Abraham. 

The Jews themselves were also largely settled in Northern 
Arabia, where they acquired a considerable influence. There 
were extensive colonies about Medina and Kheibar, in Wadi al 
Cora, and on the shores of the Hlanitic gulph. They maintained a 
constant and friendly intercourse with Mecca and the Arab tribes, 


the time of Mahomet, the names then in use, Macam Ibrahim and Macam 
Ismail, for spots in the vicinity of the Kaaba, seem most clearly to prove; 
and, as they could not have gained so general a currency suddenly, the 
legends must be regarded as of ancient date even in Mahomet’s time. 

Dr. Sprenger thus argues: —“ We find no connexion between the tenets of 
Moses, and those of the Haramites; and though biblical names are very fre- 
quent among the Mussulmans, we do not find one instance of their occurrence 
among the pagans of the Hejaz before Mohammed,” p. 103. But these 
reasons do not affect my theory: for(1)I hold that the religion of the Kaaba 
was instituted by the Pagans themselves, the Abrahamic tradition being 
simply super-imposed; and (2) it was super-imposed not by Jews or Israel- 
ites, but by Abrahamic tribes of (probably) Ishmaelitic descent, who had a 
very different class of personal names from that of the Jews, as is evident 
from Genesis. On the other hand, the affinity of Arabic with Hebrew proves 
a certain community of origin, and (as has been before shown) renders 
probable the existence of Abrahamic tradition among the Arabs. 

* Chap. ii. p. cxxv. 

t The early history of Arabia gives ample proof of this.. When Maho- 
met took Kheibar, he questioned its unfortunate Jewish chiefs as to “the 
utensils which they used to lend to the people of Mecca.” Katih al Wackidt, 
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who looked with respect and veneration upon their religion and 
their holy books. When once the loose conception of Abraham 
and Ishmael as the great forefathers of the race on one side, was 
superimposed upon the Meccan superstition, and had received the 
stamp of native currency, it will easily be conceived that even 
purely Jewish tradition would be eagerly welcomed and Jewish 
legend unscrupulously adopted. By a summary and procrustean 
adjustment, the story of. Palestine became the story of the Hejaz. 
The precincts of the Kaaba were hallowed as the scene of Hagar’s 
distress, and the sacred well Zamzam as the source of her relief. 
It was Abraham and Ishmael who built the Meccan Temple, 
placed in it the black stone, and established for all mankind the 
pilgrimage to Arafat. In imitation of him it was that stones 
were flung by the pilgrims at Satan; and sacrifices were offered at 
Mina in remembrance of the vicarious sacrifice by Abraham in 
the stead of his son Ishmael. And thus, although the indigenous 
rites may have been little if at all altered by the adoption of the 
Abrahamic legends, they came to be viewed in a totally different 


p. 122. The unbelieving Coreish consulted the Jews whether their own 
religion was not better than Mahomet’s, and were assured that it was. 
Hishémi, pp. 194 and 285; Sura iv. v. 49; and Sale’s note. Mahomet him- 
self, till after his arrival at Medina, showed great respect and deference to 
the Jews, and he professed to follow their Scripture and its doctrine to the 
end of his life, though he reserved to himself the authority to determine 
what the true doctrine was. 

In the list of Jorhom Kings of Mecca we find, 76-106 A.D. the remark- 
able name of App aL Masia, or “ servant of the Messiah.” M. C. de 
Perceval"concludes that the title is a Christian one, that its bearer lived 
therefore after the Christian era, and that Jesus Christ was then one of the 
divinities of the Hejdéz. But neither fact seems to me deducible from the 
name. It is hardly credible that, at so early a period, any Arab Prince 
assumed that title as a Christian one; it is incomparably more probable that 
it was of Jewish or Abrahamic origin, and was assumed at the time when 
the expectation of a Messiah was current;—if indeed the name be not a 
mere traditional fiction. The legend, that the image of Jesus and the Virgin 
was sculptured on a pillar of the Kaaba, and adored by the Arabs, is not an 
early or a well supported one, and in itself is improbable. Christianity 
never found much favour at Mecca and, as I will attempt to show in 
the concluding chapter of this work, Mahomet was singularly ignorant 
regarding it. 

Sf 
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light, and to be connected in the Arab imagination with some-— 
thing of the sanctity of Abraham the Friend of God.* The gulph 
between the gross Idolatry of the Arabs and the pure theism of 
Israel was bridged over. Upon this common ground Mahomet 
took his stand, and proclaimed to his people a new and a spiritual 
system, in accents to which all Arabia could respond. The 
rites of the Kaaba were retained, but stripped by him of every 
idolatrous tendency; and they still hang, a strange unmeaning 
shroud, around the living theism of Islam. 


SECTION V. 
Sketch of the Chief Nomad Tribes in the Centre of the Peninsula. 


A rapid glance at the chief tribes in central Arabia, and their 
relations at the rise of Mahomet, will furnish information which 
may be of use in the course of this history. 


* Tt is to this source that we may trace the Arab doctrine of a Supreme 
Being, to whom their gods and idols were subordinate. The title of Allah 
Tééla, THE MOST HIGH GoD, was commonly used long before Mahomet to 
designate this conception. But in some tribes, the idea had become so 
materialized that a portion of their votive offerings was assigned to the 
Great God, just as a portion was allotted to their idols. J/. C. de Perceval, 
vol. i. p. 118; Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, p. 18. The notion of a Supreme 
Divinity to be represented by no sensible symbol, is clearly not cognate with 
any of the indigenous forms of Arab superstition. It was borrowed directly 
from the Jews, or from some other Abrahamic race among whom contact 
with the Jews had preserved or revived the knowledge of the “ God of 
Abraham.” 

Familiarity with the Abrahamic races also introduced the doctrine of the 
Immortality of the soul, and the Resurrection from the dead; but these 
were held with many fantastic ideas of Arab growth. Revenge pictured 
the murdered soul as a bird chirping for retribution against the murderer. 
A camel was sometimes left to starve at the grave of his master, that he 
might be ready at the resurrection again to carry him upon his back! 

A vast variety of Scriptural language and terminology was also in com- 
mon use, or at least sufficiently in use to be commonly understood. Faith, 
Repentance, Heaven and Hell, the Devil and his Angels, the Heavenly 
Angels, Gabriel the Messenger of the Lord, are a specimen of ideas and ex- 
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The earliest historical traditions regarding these vast tribes 
date only from the middle of the fourth century.* Two great 
parties were then arrayed one against the other;—the Maaddite a 
tribest (of Meccan or semi-abrahamic origin) on the one hand, and 
invading tribes from Yemen of the stock of Cahlan on the other. 
The Bani Madhij,} of the latter class, issued at this period from 
amongst the teeming population of the south, made an incursion 
upon the Tihima, and were repulsed by the Maaddite tribes under 
the command of Amir son of Tzarib. They retired to Najran, 
where they finally settled. 


Aga a4 
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Amir was elected Ruler (Hakam) of the combined Méaddite Amir ruler 
tribes. He belonged to the branch of ApwAn which held the Méaddite 


office of heading the pilgrim procession in the vale of Muzdalifa. ™ 
This tribe was powerful and very-numerous, but it soon fell into 
decay. § : 


pressions which, acquired from a Jewish source, were either current or ready 
for adoption. Similarly familiar were the stories of the Fall of Man, the 
Flood, the destruction of the cities of the plain, &c.—so that there was an 
extensive substratum of crude ideas and unwrought knowledge or concep- 
tion bordering upon the domain of the spiritual, ready to the hand of 
Mahomet. 

* z.e. six generations, or two hundred years, before the birth of Mahomet. 
The following details are mainly taken from M. C. de Perceval, vol. ii. 
book vi. 

t See pp. cxciv and cxcv. 

ft See table at p. cxlix.; and notice of the B. Harith, p. cxxviii. 

§ For previous notices of this tribe see pp. cxcvi. and cxcix. The uncircum- 
cised males are, at the period in question, given at the extravagant number 
of from forty to sixty thousand, which would imply a population of from 
two to four hundred thousand; although Adwan, the progenitor of the tribe, 
was not born more than two hundred years before. This illustrates the 
important position that tribes, when on the ascendant, rapidly increased by 
associating under the same banner and title with themselves other straggling 
tribes, attracted by the prestige of their power and the hopes of plunder. It 
is thus that we must account for the extensiveness of the hordes which, in 
the fifth century, represented the Bani Bakr, Bant Tughib, Bani Hawdzin, 
Bani Ghatafan, Bani Sulaim, &c., none of whose nominal progenitors was 
born much before 200 A.D. 

Where respectable descent was wanting, a good tribe was often adopted; 
or endeavour was made to fabricate a claim to a good pedigree. See 
instances in Adatib al Wackidi, p. 227; C. de Perceval, vol. ii. p. 491. 
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Himyarite The next notices are about a century later, when the Himyar 
ngs exer- 


cised influ- dynasty is found exercising a species of feudal supremacy over 
ence over 


Central the central tribes. A king of Yemen visited Najd, and received 
Arabia, 5th 


century, the formal homage of the people.* Ever and anon the wild 

ae Bedouins rebelled; but having. no head around whom to rally, 
they always relapsed into vassalage again to Yemen. 

Hor akiiat A few years afterwards we find Hassan, a Himyar king, giving 

sold cin the command of all the Méaddite tribes into the hand of his 

ait trites, uterine brother Hose Akil al Mordr, chief of the Bani Kinda, a 

vp -powerful tribe of Cahlanite descent, which had migrated north- 
wards and settled in Central Arabia. 

The most distinguished of the Maaddite tribes were the descend- 
ants of Baxrf and Tacsuis sons of Wail, who with their nume- 
rous subdivisions, were located in Yem4ma, Bahrein, Najd, and 
the Tihima. Hojr waged a successful war with Hira, and con- 
quered from it a part of Bahrein claimed by the Bani Bakr. He 
enjoyed the title of king, and ruled from 460 to 480 A.D. 

Amp al To him succeeded his son Amr aL Macstir, but he failed in 

480-495. retaining the Maaddite tribes under his authority, which was 
recognized only by his own race, the Bani Kinda. The claims of 
Yemen to a feudal tax were pressed by Amr with too great harsh- 
ness, and twice, upon the plains of Sullan,t 481 A.D., and 
Khaziz, 492 A.D,, though supported by the troops of Yemen, he 
was repulsed by the Arabs.§ Amr al Macsutr was killed in a 
battle fought against Harith V.|| of the Ghassan dynasty. 


Burkhardt found the Bani Adwan still inhabiting the country between 
Jidda and Taif: they used to muster 1000 matchlocks, but were nearly 
exterminated by Mahommed Ali Pasha, “They were an ancient and noble 
tribe,” he adds, “ unequalled in the Hejas, and intimate with the Sharifs of 
Mecca.” Travels in Arabia, p. 240; Burton, iii. p. 95. 

* See note f p. clxi. 

ft See table at p. cxcv. This tribe must be distinguished from the Bani 
Bakr, descendants of Abdmonat, who assisted in the expulsion of the Jor- 
homites from Mecca. See p. ecxcviii. 

$ Sullan lay to the south of the Hedjaz, and the east of Najd, towards 
Yamama. 

§ Some verses of Zohair, a poet of the Bani Kalb, and the Himyarite 
Governor of the Bani Bakr and Taghlib, have been preserved with reference 
to these actions, in which he himself was engaged. 

| This prince, it will be remembered, was the son of Maria Dzul Curtain 
(Maria of the ear-rings), sister of Amr al Macstr’s mother. See p. clxxxvii. 
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The Bakr and Taghlib tribes, rejoicing in the independence eres a ae 


asserted in these battles by their victorious arms, chose KoLeEi, Bakr and 
chief of the Bani Taghlib, to be their ruler.* But Koleib was 490-494. 
haughty and overbearing, and he wantonly killed the milch camel 

of Basis, a female relative of his wife of Bani Bakr lineage. This 

and other acts of indignity roused the vengeance of the Bani Bakr, 

who slew Koleib. The Bani Bakr and Bani Taghlib were now 
marshalled one against the other; and the struggle, famous in 

Arab history under the name of the War of Basis (so called after War of 
the injured female), long wasted both tribes, and was not finally ia 
extinguished for forty years. 

Meanwhile, weary of the prevailing anarchy, the Maaddite Haars, 
tribes again returned to Himyarite allegiance, and placed them- Both the 
selves under the rule of HAritu, son of Amr al Macsfr. This is Mandate 
the Harith whose invasion of Syria, and temporary conquest of 505-534. 
Hira, have been recounted before.t His strange career was 
closed by defeat and death about 524 A.D. His sons succeeded 
him but, by imprudence and disunion, soon divested themselves 
of their hereditary influence. The Bani Taghlib, as partizans of 
" one brother, vanquished the Bani Bakr, the supporters of another, 
in the celebrated action of Kuldb the First, 526 A.D. To these 
fatal factions was added the enmity of a foreign foe. The Kinda The Kinda 
dynasty was pursued with relentless hate by Mundzir III. of Hira, wasted by 


in whose breast the injuries inflicted by the invasion of Harith the Ba eaney of 


still rankled. Crushed by misfortune, the illustrious house of 194-500. 
Akil al Morar was soon all but exterminated; and there survived 

only an insignificant branch, which continued to rule for half a 

century over a part of Buhrein. The history of this period is 
enlivened by the romantic tale of Imrut Cays, the brother of tmrul Cays. 
Harith, who united in his person the two princely accomplish- 

ments of an Arab chieftain, poetry and heroism. In the noble 

attempt of raising troops to avenge the death of his father Amr 

al Macsfir, he repaired as a suppliant to every friendly tribe in 

Arabia; and his checquered career,—now received with distinc- 


* They awarded him one of the signs of sovereignty, viz., a fourth part of 
his booty.. Mahomet secured a fifth, 


¢ See p. clxxiii. 
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tion, and heading a victorious band,—again routed, and hunted as 
a wild beast over the deserts by the enmity of Hira,—ends at the 
last in his seeking for succour at the Court of Constantinople. 
He died on his way back, 540 A.D.; and his touching poem, ranked 
among the Modillacdt, contains many beautiful allusions to his 
melancholy history.* 

Sequel of the The chieftainship of the Kinda tribe devolved on a junior 
branch of the family, which resided in Hadhramaut, and assisted 
towards the expulsion of the Abyssinians and restoration of the 
house of Himyar. On the first appearance of Islam, Cars was 
chief of the Bani Kinda there, and his son Al Ashdth, with the 
whole clan, joined Mahomet, A.D. 631.f 


The Bani After their defeat, in 526 A.D., the Bani Bakr sought protection 


Bete nasser under the supremacy of the kings of Hira. The dynasty of Him- 


onee frow © yar had now sunk under the invading force of the Abyssinians, 


Hinge (525 A.D.); and the African viceroys, failing to command the 
respect or obedience which prescriptive right had accorded to the 
time-honored lineage of Himyar, the tribes of Central Arabia one 
by one transferred their allegiance to the Court of Hira. The 


* An interesting coincidence may here be observed between Arab history 
and the Grecian writers. Procopius and Nonnosus mention an embassy to 
Abyssinia from Justinian, A.D. 531, the object of which was to endeavour, ~ 
through the Yemenite Viceroy of the Abyssinian king, to reinstate a prince 
called Cays, in the command of the Kindinians and Mdaddenians, and give 
him troops to fight against the Persians. Here we identify Imrul Cays, 
whom the Greeks sought to restore to his Arab chieftainship, and to aid 
against the Persian vassal the prince of Hira. Other coincidences of names 
may be traced in C. de Perceval, vol. ii. p. 316. 

The Arabs tell us that when Imrul Cays went to Constantinople he left 
his daughter, arms, &c., with Samuel the Jew in his fort of Ablak near to 
Tayma, in Northern Arabia. This noble Jew was attacked by the Ghassan- 
ide king, Harith the Lame, who demanded the deposit, and threatened to 
slay the son of Samuel before him if he refused. The Jew was immovable, 
and the “ faith of Samuel” has hence become proverbial among the Arabs. 

Arab writers say that the Emperor of Constantinople, jealous at the reports 
of the intimacy of Imrul Cays with his daughter, gave him a tunic which, 
like that of Hercules, consumed his body. He died in fact of ulcers. The 
legend shows to how late a date (540 A.D.) jiction mingles with Arabian 
history. : 

t See Katib al Wackidi, p. 64, and Hishdmi p. 426; where the embassy is 
described. 
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Bani Taghlib soon followed the example of the Bani Bakr (534 
A.D.). Peace was at last enforced between the two tribes by 
Mundzir III., of Hira. The amnesty was proclaimed at Mecca; 
a treaty was recorded and signed; and eighty youths of either 
tribe, to be yearly changed, were sent as hostages to Hira. The 
Bani Bakr continued to live about Yamama and the shores of the 
Persian Gulph, but the Bani Taghlib migrated to Mesopotamia. 
It was subsequent to this that Amr III. of Hira, as before related, 
was slain by a Taghlibite warrior-poet, Amr ibn Colthum,® for a 
supposed insult offered to his mother. Thenceforward the Bani 
Taghlib were the enemies of Hira, and to escape the vengeance 
of Amr’s successor, they removed to Syria. But on the first 
spread of Islam, we find them again in Mesopotamia, professing the 
Christian faith.t In 632 A.D. they attached themselves to the 
false prophetess Seja, and, after a prolonged struggle, submitted to 
the Moslem yoke. The Bani Bakr, as we have seen,{ continued 
faithful to Hira to the last; and, in 511 A.D., they gloriously 
avenged the murder by the Persian king of Noman V. in the 
battle of Dzu Car, and achieved independence for themselves. A 
branch of the Bani Bakr, the Bani Hanifa, had already embraced 
Christianity, but the whole tribe seems voluntarily to have sub- 
mitted to Islam during the lifetime of Mahomet.§ 


Another set of tribes, also descended from Cays Aylan|| of the 


*See above, p. clxxviiii This Amr is famous for his Modillaca, or 
“Suspended poem,” which was recited at the fair of Ocatz. His tribe doted 
on it; and it used to be repeated even by the children long after his death. 

t They sent to Mahomet a deputation, the members of which wore golden 
crosses. They were allowed to maintain unchanged their own profession of 
Christianity, but not to baptize their dma or bring them up as Christ- 
ians—a fatal concession! 

t Vide p. clxxxii. 


§ Some of the most illustrious of the Arab poets belong to the Bakr and 
Taghlib tribes, and their poems have rendered famous the war of Bass and 
the long train of hostilities which followed. Thus there are ascribed poems 
of the class Moatiacart to Tarafa, Hérith ibn Hiliza, and Maimin al Asha, 
all of the Bakr tribe, and to Amr ibn Colthum of the Bani Taghlib. 


|| The patriarchs, Ghatafan and Hawazin, were contemporaries of Fibr 
Coreish (born A.D. 200). Their ancestor Aylan was the grandson of 
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The Bani ivi 
bara Meccan stock, now demands our attention. They are divided 


Khasafa, — into two great branches, the GuatarAn and the Kuasara, con- 

sub-division. nected, but at some distance, with the Coreish. .The chief families 
of the Ghatafan were the Bani Dzobidn and the Bant Abs: of the 
Khasafa, the Bani Sulaim (who lived near Mecca, and with whom 
the infant Mahomet was placed) and the Hawdzin: the latter 
again were subdivided into the Thackif, who inhabited Taif, and 
the Bani Amir ibn Sdssia. Excepting the Bani Thackif, they 
were all of Nomad habits. Their range of pasturage extended 
over the portions of Najd and its mountain chain adjoining the 
Hejfiz, from Kheibar and Wadi al Cora to the parallel of Mecca. 

Hostilities | The first notice of these tribes belongs to the middle of the sixth 


Bani Abs century when, after the fall of the Kinda dynasty, we find the 

middie ofS King” of the Bani Abs in command of the whole of the Hawazin, 

Sth century: as well as of the Ghatafin. He formed an alliance with Noman 
IV., of Hira, who took his-daughter in marriage. His eldest 
son, returning from the convoy of his sister, was murdered, and 
the marriage presents of Noman plundered, by a branch of the 
Hawazin. AHostilities arose between the two tribes, the Absite 
‘* King” was assassinated A.D. 567, and thenceforward the Bani 
Hawazin secured their independence. 

New strife The Bani Abs were diverted from revenge by a fresh cause of 

between the 

Bent Abe ed offence in another quarter. Their chief Cays, in a marauding 
expedition, had plundered a horse of matchless speed, called 
Dahis. Hodzeifa, chieftain of the Bani Dzobian, vaunted his 


Modhar, who was the grandson of Maadd. The following table will render 
the subsequent details more intelligible. 


Modhar (p. cxcv.) 


ar 
ar da 
| . 
ar iad : Adwan (p. ccexix.) 
* | Ghatafan 
» Hawazin | 

SuLEYM | 

ASHJA DzoBIAN ABS 
AMIR IBN THACKiF 
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horse Ghabra as more swift than Dahis; a wager and match were 

the result. The Bani Dzobian, by an ignoble stratagem, checked 

the speed of Dahis, and Ghabra first reached the goal. A fierce 
dispute arose as to the palm of victory, and the disposal of the 
stakes. Arab pride and jealousy soon kindled into warfare; and 

such was the origin, 568 A.D., of the disastrous War of Ddhis, which War of 
for forty years embroiled and wasted the tribes of Ghatafin and DMs 
Khasafa.* After hostilities had raged for some years with various 
success, a truce was concluded, and the Bani Abs delivered a 
number of their children as hostages into the hands of the Bani 
Dzobian; but Hodzeifa treacherously slew the innocent pledges, 

and the war was, A.D. 576, rekindled afresh. In the battle of 
Habda the Bani Abs were victorious, and Hodzeifat with his 
brothers expiated the treachery with their lives. But the bloody 
revenge of the Absites overshot the mark. So extensive was their 
slaughter of the Dzobian chiefs, that the other Ghatafan clans con- 
spired to crush the sanguinary tribe. The Bani Abs, alarmed at 

the combination, forsook their usual haunts and wandered forth to 

seek an asylum, which, after being repulsed by many tribes, they 
found with the Bani Amir ibn Sasséa. 

Meanwhile the Bani Amir had themselves become embroiled in Bani Abs 
hostilities with an independent tribe, the Bans Tamim, of Meccan the Baas ad 
origin,f who occupied the north-eastern desert of Najd from the the Bani 
confines of Syria to Yemfiima; and had vanquished them in the the ce Baal 
notable battle of Rahrahdn (578 A.D.) Seeing the union of the Tami 
Bani Abs and their enemies, the Bani Tamim formed an alliance 
with the Bani Dzobian; and with their new allies, instigated by 


* This war is famous in Arab history and poesy, which delight to expatiate 
on all the attendant circumstances. The detailed account given by M. C. de 
Perceval is highly illustrative of the fiery pride of Arab chivalry. The 
history and parentage of the ill-starred Dahis is traced with a curious 
minuteness which could be found in few nations but Arabia. The expression 
Lalo Bn: ‘A\—More ill-omened than Ddahis, became proverbial. 


t The only brother who escaped was Hisn, father of Uyeina, chief of the 
Fezara (a branch of the B. Dzobifn), who plays a conspicuous part in the 
time of Mahomet. 

t See table, p. excv. 
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a common hatred, sought to crush at once the Bani Amir and 
their refugees. Fearful of the issue of so unequal a combat, the 
latter retired to a strong mountain called Jabala, where concealed 
behind a steep and narrow gorge, they awaited the attack. The 
Bani Tamim and Dzobian came blindly forward, their opponents 
rushed forth, and though inferior in numbers put them completely 
-to rout. Such was the decisive battle of Sheb Jabala, fought in 
579 A.D.* | 
The fortunate connexion of the Bani Abs with the Bani Amir 


Bani as and continued for many years. At last they became estranged; 


the Absites separated from their benefactors, and began to long 
for peace with their brethren the Bani Dzobiin. After many 
difficulties, and the exhibition by several distinguished chieftains 
of a magnanimous self-denial and devotion to the public good,f 
a conclusive peace was effected, A.D. 609; and the war of Dahis 
came to an end. 

The ancient enmity between the stocks of Ghatafin and Khasafa 


bowed the now revived. The Bani Abs and Dzobian combined with their 


* Amir ibn Tofail, chief of the Bani Amir at the rise of Islam, was born 
at the very moment of this victory on the rocky crest of Jabala, whither the 
females had been for safety removed. Mahometan writers place the engage- 
ment at an earlier date, some in the year of Mahomet’s birth, others as far 
back as 583 A.D. In refuting this erroneous calculation, M. C. de Perceval 
lays down the following useful principle. “ En général, dans toute histoire 
antéislamique, les Arabes ont exagéré |’antiquité des faits, comme la durée 
de la vie des personnages,” vol. ii. p. 484. 

t Thus Zohair ibn Abu Solma, a contemporary poet of the Mozeina, cele- 
brates the magnanimity of Harith and Harim, two Dzobianite chiefs, who 
charged themselves with supplying three thousand camels required in pay- 
ment of the blood shed in this long war. After the negotiations had been 
interrupted by a perfidious murder, Harith brought a hundred camels (the 
price of blood), along with his own son, to the father of the murdered person, 
and said, Choose thou between the blood (of my son), and the milk (of the 

~camels). The man chose the camels, and the negotiations went on. 

There were many other famous poets during the war of Dahis; and none 
more so than the warrior Antara, whose feats have been transmitted to 
modern Arabs in the apocryphal but charming “ Romance of Antar.” His 
Modllaca is still extant. Labid, the satirist of the Bani Amir stock, and 
Nabigha Dzobiani (so styled from his tribe), are also worthy of mention as 
distinguished poets. 
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brethren the Bani Ashja against the Hawazin tribes. A standing 8 pat Spend 

warfare, marked as usual by assassinations and petty engagements, revived : 

but distinguished by no general action, was kept up between crushed by 

them, and lasted until it was crushed by the rise of Mahomet. ig 
The following is the sequel of the story of the Bani Tamim. Tamim. 

After the battle of Sheb Jabala, they fell out with their neigh- 

bours the Bani Bakr* who, in a year of famine, trespassed on warfarewith 

their pastures. Several battles without any important issue were Bakr. a 

fought between them in 604 A.D. and the following years. In 004-620. 

609 the Persian governor of a neighbouring fortress, to punish 

the Bani Tamim for the plunder of a Yemenite caravan, enticed 

into his castle and slew a great number of their chief men. 

Thus crippled and disgraced, they retired to Kulab on the confines 

of Yemen, where they were attacked by the combined forces of the 

Bani Kinda, the Bani Harith of Najran, and certain Codhiite 

tribes. Single-handed they repulsed them in a glorious action, 

called Kuldb the Second A.D. 612. Inspirited by this success, 

they returned to their former country, and renewed hostilities with 

the Bani Bakr. From 615 to 630 A.D. several battles occurred; 

but in the latter year both parties sent embassies to Mahomet. 

The Bani Bakr, meanwhile, foreseeing from the practice of the 

Prophet that, under the new faith, their mutual enmities would be 

stifled, resolved upon a last passage of arms with their foes. The 

battle of Shaitain, fought at the close of 630 A.D. was a bloody 

and fatal one to the Bani Tamim. They repaired to Mahomet, Both tribes 

denounced the Bani Bakr, gnd implored his maledictions against Mahomet, 

them. The Prophet declined thus to alienate a hopeful suitor, ee 

and shortly after received the allegiance both - the Bani Bakr 

and of the Bani Tamim. : 


I have now enumerated the most important bodies of the Two 
Bedouins throughout the Peninsula. Two other tribes deserve a wee ee oan 
separate notice from their profession of Christianity. These are Harith. 
the Bani Tay, and the Bani Harith, both descended from Cahlan, 


and collateral therefore with the Bani Kinda. 


* +e, the Bani Bakr ibn Wail, whom we left at p. ccxxiii, 
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The Bani The Bani Tay emigrated from Yemen into Najd probably in 

Taymain the third century of our era. Still moving northwards they 

teary, fixed themselves by the mountains of Ajdé and Salma, and the 

town of Tayma. The influence of their Jewish neighbours led 

some to adopt Judaism; others went over to Christianity. The 

remainder adhered to their ancient paganism, and erected between 

the two hills a temple to the divinity Fuls. Little is known of 

this tribe till the beginning of the seventh century, when we find 

its two branches Ghauth and Jadila arrayed against each other, 

War between On account of the disputed restitution of a camel. After some 

branches, engagements termed the War of Fasdd, (or discord), the Jadila 

Gam "4 emigrated to the Bani Kalb at Ddma, and thence to Kinnasrin 

(Chalcis) in Syria. They sojourned long there; but at last, after 

the dissensions with their sister tribe had contmued five-and- 

twenty years, peace was restored, and they returned to their 

Embence | former seat. In 632 A.D. the whole tribe embraced Islam. The 

"two famous chieftains Hatim Tay, and Zeid al Kheil, belonged to 

the Bani Ghauth. The former is supposed to have died between 

610 and 620 A.D.; the latter embraced Islam, and his name was 

Hatin Tay changed by Mahomet from Zeid al Khel (famous for his horses,) 
Tea aiinel: to Zeid al Kheir (the beneficent). 

The Bani The Banzr HArirn were a clan descended from the Cahlanite 

pease stock of the Bani Madhi.* They must have emigrated from 

in Najran. Yemen at a very early date, for they were seated in Najrdn 

(between Yemen and Najd), and skirmished with the Azdites, 

when about 120 A.D. the latter migrated northwards. In the time 

Ther con- of Mahomet we find the Bani Harith settled in the profession of 

Christian! ty Christianity. Baronius refers their conversion, but with little 

inthe oh probability, to the Mission of Constantius to the Himyar court 

already noticed, A.D. 343.¢ The Arabs themselves attribute it 

to the unwearied labours, and miraculous powers, of a missionary 

called Feimiyiin, and his convert the martyr Abdallah.{ M. C. 


* See p. ccxix. and the genealogical table at p. cxlix. 

t See p. clx. 

t See the story told at length in Hishami, where some of the miracles are 
mentioned, such as the overthrow of a large tree worshipped by the people, 
pp. 10-13. The martyr, Abdallah ibn Shamir, is known to the Church 
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de Perceval, as well as Assemani, believe that Christianity was 
generally adopted in Najrién about the close of the fifth century. 
Under the reign of Dzu Nowés, I have recounted how that cruel 
prince, in his endeavours to impose Judaism upon the people of 
this district, perpetrated an inhuman and treacherous massacre of 
the Christians. Nevertheless, the Bani Harith stedfastly held to 
their faith, and were prosperously and peaceably advancing under 
Episcopal supervision, when Mahomet summoned them to Islam. 
One of their bishops, Abul Hdritha, was in the deputation which 
was sent A.D. 630 by this tribe to the Prophet. Coss, the famoua 
orator, whom the youthful Mahomet heard at the fair of Ocatz, 

was oan a bishop of Najran.* 


Section VI. 
Medina. 


It remains to conclude this sketch by a notice of YaTHREB or Yathreb or 
Mepina. - 
According to Arab legend, the whole of this part of Arabia Aboriginal 


and Jewish 


belonged originally to the Amalekites, in whom we recognize the settlers. 
Abrahamic races of other than Israelitish descent; but it was 
invaded by the Jews, and Yathreb (so called after the Amalekite 
chief), passed, like Kheibar and other neighbouring places, into 
their hands. Wild tales, borrowed from the Jewish Scriptures or 


under the name of Arethas, son of Caleb,—probably his Arab name (Harith 
ibn Kab) before baptism. The king of Najran resorted to every expedient 
to kill this convert; he cast him from precipices and plunged him into deep 
waters. But his life was proof against every attempt, till at last by Abdallah’s 
own direction the king confessed the unity of the Deity; and then a blow 
inflicted on the martyr’s head immediately proved fatal! Others say that 
Abdallah escaped, and that he was one of the martyrs of Dzu Nowas. Cn/. 
M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p, 129; and Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, end of chap. 
xiii. note f- 
* Sprenger, p. 38; M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 159. 


Settlement 
of the Aws 
and Khazray 
at Medfna, 
A.D. 300. 


They trea- 
cherously 
supplant the 
Jews; close 
of 5th 
century. 
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Tradition, profess to explain the cause of the Jewish invasion; 
the times of Moses, of Joshua, of Samuel, and of David, are by 
various writers adopted with equal assurance and equal proba- 
bility. 

The student of Astory may be content with a more modern 
date. The inroads of Nebuchadnezzar, and his sack of Jeru- 
salem; the attack of Pompey sixty-four years before the Christian 
era, with that of Titus seventy years after it; and the bloody 
retribution inflicted upon the Jews by Hadrian, 136 A.D., are 
some of the later causes which we know dispersed the Jews, and 
drove large numbers into Arabia.* Such fugitive Jews were the 
Nadhir, the Coraitza, and the Caynocia, who, finding Yathreb to 
be peopled by a weak race of Codhaite and other Bedouin tribes, 
incapable of offering much resistance, settled there and built for 
themselves large and fortified houses.t 

About the year 300 A.D., a party of wandering emigrants, the 
Azdite clans of Aws and Kuazraj,{ arrived at Yathreb, and were 
admitted by alliance to share in the territory. At first weak 
and inferior to the Jews, they began at length to grow in strength 
and numbers; and as they encroached upon the rich fields and 
date plantations of the Jews, disputes and enmity sprang up 
between them. The new comers, headed by MAuixK son of Ajlan, 
chief of the Khazraj, sought and obtained succour from their 
Syrian brethren, the Bani Ghassan; and having craftily enticed 
the principal Jewish chiefs into an enclosed tent, massacred them 
in cold blood. The simple Jews, again beguiled into security by 
a treacherous peace, attended a feast given by their unprincipled 
foes; and there a second butchery took place, in which they lost 


* See also the notice of Jewish settlement in Mount Seir which ejected the 
Amalekites. 1 Chron. iv. 42, 43. 

¢ These houses were capable of resisting the attack of troops; they were 
called Otum. , 

t See pp. clxv and clxxxv. Of the numerous tribes into which they were 
soon divided, the names of Aws Mondt, and Taym Allat, are significant of 
the maintenance of the same idolatrous worship as that of the Maaddite 
tribes. Mahomet changed their names into Aws Allah and Taym Allah. 

§ See Kattb al Wackidi, p. 287. 
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the whole of their chief men. Thus, about the close of the fifth 
century, the Bani Aws and Khazraj became masters of Yathreb, 
and ejected the Jews from such of their lands as they chose. 


It was shortly after these events that Yathreb was unexpectedly Abu Karib 
attacked by a prince called Abu Karib; but whether to punish Medina end 
the Aws and Khazraj for their attack upon the Jews, or for what pean of 


other cause, is not very apparent.* The invader sent for the four onan ee 
chief personages of the Bani Aws;f and they, expecting to be 
invested with the command of Yathreb, repaired forthwith to his 
camp at Ohod,{ where three were put to death. The fourth 
escaped to his defenced house, and there defied the efforts of the 
treacherous prince. This was OnarHa, who became chief of the Bani 
Aws, as Malik was of the Bani Khazraj. Abu Karib prosecuted 
his attack, destroyed the date plantations, and brought his archery 
to bear upon the fortified houses,§ in which the stumps of the 


* The poetical remains descriptive of the siege give the invader only the 
title of Abu Karib. Historians and traditionists insist that he is identical 
with Abu Karib Tibban Asad, King of Yemen, who flourished in the begin- 
ning of the third century, or nearly two hundred years before the era of this 
expedition. From the sketch of the history of Yemen (p. clxil), it is evident 
that the incursion must bave taken place about the reign of Dzu Nowas; 
and as he was so bigoted a Jew, its object was perhaps to punish the Aws | 
and Khaaraj for their cruel and treacherous attacks upon his co-religionists. 
This, however, is merely a conjecture; and the only hint given by native 
authority which at all confirms it is a tradition that Dzu Nowas embraced 
Judaism in consequence of a visit to Yathreb. 

It is elsewhere said that the Ghityun, or head of the Jews, was the cousin 
and representative of the king whose authority the Hejaz recognized; but who 
this king can have been does not appear. Procopius mentions an ABoyapiBog 
who was at this time master of the northern Hejaz, and offered the sovereignty 
of it to Justinian. See above, p. clxxxvii. The name and date afford some 
presumption of identity with the invader of Medina. 

t Among these were “ the three Zeids,” chiefs of the Awsites, and all called 
by that name. 

{ He pitched below the hill of Ohod, where he dug a well; but its water 
did not agree with him. It was long after known as “the Tobba’s well.” 
Vide Journal Asiatique, Nov. 1838, p. 439. Burton says that the present 
tradition of Medina represents this well to be the Bir Rumah, which lies 
about three miles N.W. of the town; ii. p. 220. 

§ There is a paper worthy of perusal on Ohaiha by M. Perron, in the 
Journal Asiatique, Nov. 1838, p. 443. One of the houses at Medina so 
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arrows then shot were visible in the early days of Islam. At last, 
falling sick, or despairing of success, he made peace with the Aws 
and Khazraj, and departed. As he left, he made over the provi- 
sions and baggage of his camp to a woman who had supplied him 
with sweet water from Yathreb: she thus became the richest 
female in her tribe, and (which seems almost incredible) sur- 
vived until the rise of Islam.* 

The Bani Aws and Khazraj, thus established in power, did not 
long remain on terms of mutual amity. The fifth century had 
hardly expired, when disputes arose on the relative dignity of 
Ohaiha and Malik, and on the amount of blood-fine to be paid for 
the murder of an adherent of the latter. Battles were fought, 
and for twenty or thirty years a constant enmity prevailed.t At 
last the father (according to some the grandfather) of Hassin 


the poet, being elected umpire, decided in favour of the Awsites, 


bristled with the arrows then shot into it that it received and retained the 
name of Al Ashdr, “the hairy.” It belonged to the Bani Adi, and was 
situated near the spot where Mahomet afterwards built his mosque. 

* See Journal Asiatique, Nov. 1838, p. 447; and C. de Perceval, vol. ii. p. 
656. The latter suggests with probability that, instead of the rise of Islam, 
the birth of the Prophet of Islam is meant. 

This expedition has been strangely confounded by Mahometan writers 
with that of Tibban Asad at the least two centuries earlier; see above, p. 
clvii. Yet the names of the Medina actors are clearly those of persons who 
flourished in the sixth century, and the memory and marks of the events 
were still fresh at the Hegira. The reason assigned for the departure of the 
invader from Medina is the same as in that of the ancient invasion, t.e., that 
two Rabbins informed him that Medina would be the refuge of the coming 
Prophet, &c. It is curious that neither the annals of Medina nor of Mecca 
throw any satisfactory light on this later invasion; though Abu Karib, if a 
king of Yemen, must have passed near Mecca to get to Medina. As the 
event occurred within three quarters of a century befure the birth of 
Mahomet, the confusion and uncertainty connected with it cannot but affect 
our confidence in the ancient general history of the Hejaz altogether. 

¢ It was during this period that Ohaiha, who had gained much riches and 
power by merchandise, planned an attack upon the Bani Najjar, a Khazraj 
family to which his wife Solma belonged. Solma gave secret intimation to 
her parents, and Ohaiha found them prepared for his attack. He afterwards 
divorced her, and then she married Hashim, and became the great-grand- 
mother of Mahomet. Kétib al Wackidi, p. 14. 
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though himself a Khazrajite; and, to prevent farther dispute, paid 
the disputed portion of the fine.* 

The peace thus secured continued for a long series of years, Hostilities 
But in 583 A.D., hostilities again broke out. The ostensible ont 538 A.D. 
cause was the murder of a Khazrajite, or of a Jew under Khaz- 

Tajite protection. For some time the discord was confined to 
clubs and lampoons.t In process of time it became more serious. 
The Bani Khazraj defeated their opponents, slew one of their 
chiefs Suweid ibn Sdmit,t and expelled an Awsite tribe from the 
city. Bloody encounters ensued. Each party looked for succour 
to the Jews, but they declared for neither; and the Khazrajites, 
to secure their neutrality, took forty of their children as hostages. 
Instigated by a rare barbarity, some of the Khazraj chiefs 
murdered their hostages,} and thus decided the Jews of the 
Coreitza and Nadhir tribes, to side at once with the Bani Aws, 
and to receive with open arms their expelled tribe. Both sides 


* One of the conditions of this peace was security of domicile, which even 
in war was never to be violated. Every murder within a private enclosure 
was to bear the usual blood-fine. Mahomet did not much respect this right. 

t The mode in which the satirists abused each other was peculiar. Thus 
Hassan addressed amorous poetry to the sister of his enemy Cays, extolling 
her beauty; and Cays sang in praise of the daughter of Hassan’s wife. A 
similar practice was one of the charges brought against Kab, the Jew, who 
was assassinated by order of Mahomet. 

Amr, a Khazrajite, repaired at this period to Hira, and obtained from that 
Court (the supremacy of which was now acknowledged in the Hejaz), the 
title of Prince, in order to put a stop to the discord; but the attempt was 
unsuccessful. 

t This man had a conversation with Mahomet at Mecca, when he was 
urging there publicly the claims of his faith, and is said to have died a Moslem. 
Hishami, p.141; Tabari, p. 158; Katib al Wackidi, p. 287}. He was killed 
by a Codhaaite, and his son (who with the murderer, both became Mussul- 
mans,) took the opportunity of revenging his father’s death by a blow aimed 
while both he and his victim were fighting together side by side at Ohod. 
It was proved, and Mahomet put him to death, as the slayer of a believer, at 
the gate of the mosque at Coba. 

§ Abdallah ibn Obey, afterwards Mahomet’s great opponent at Medina, 
rejected with horror the proposal to murder his hostages, and persuaded 
several other chiefs to do likewise. He was dissatisfied with the conduct of 
his tribe, and took no part in their subsequent proceedings, nor in the hattle 
of Boath. 

hh 


The battle of 
Boéath, 


A.D. 616. 
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now prepared vigorously for a decisive battle. The Bani Aws 
sought for aid from the Coreish at Mecca, who declined to war 
against the Klazrajites;* but they gained reinforcements from 


‘two Ghassanite tribes, from the Mozeina,t and from their Jewish 


allies the Coreitza and Nadhir. The Bani Khazraj were sup- 
ported by the Joheina,f a Codhaite tribe, the Bani Ashja, a 
branch of the Ghatafin, and by the Jewish stock of Caynocia. 
In the year 615 A.D.§ these forces were marshalled against each 
other, and there was fought the memorable action of Béath.|| <At 
first the Awsites, struck with terror, fled towards the valley of 
Oraidh.§ Their chief Hodheir al Ketaib, in indignation and 
despair, pierced himself and fell.** At this sight the Bani Aws, 
impelled by shame, returned to the charge and fought with such 
determination that they dispersed the Khazraj and their allies 
with great slaughter; and refrained from the carnage only when 
checked by their cry for mercy. They burned down their date 
plantations, and were with difficulty restrained from razing to 
the ground their fortified houses. 


Continued it The Khazraj were humbled and enfeebled, but not reconciled. 


feeling till 


the arrival of No open engagement after this occurred; but numerous assassina- 


Mahomet. 


tions from time to time gave token of the existing ill-blood. 
Wearied with the dissensions, both parties were about to choose 


* Mahomet took occasion to address this embassy, and pressed upon 
them the claims of his mission, but with little success. 

t See this tribe noticed in Burkhardt’s Travels in Arabia, p. 458, as living 
N.E. of Medina. They were of the Bani Modhar stock, somewhat distant 
from the Coreish. See table, p. excv. 


¢ This tribe is also noticed by Burkhardt as still inhabiting the vicinity of 


Yenbo, and being able to furnish good matchlock men. Notes on the 
Bedouins, p. 229. 


§ See Katib al Wackidi, p. 296, where the era is given as six years prior 
to the Hegira. 
|| Boath was situated in the possessions of the Bani Coreitza. Burton 


describes the spot as a depression, “an hour’s slow march” to the N.N.E. of 
Medina, now called Al Ghadir, “the basin; iii. 3, 


@ This spot is mentioned by Burkhardt as one hour’s walk N.E. of Medina 
in the direction of Ohod. Travels, p. 458. 


** Wackidi, p. 296. Al Ketaib was an honorary title of supremacy. 
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Abdallah ibn Obey, the most distinguished of the Bani Khazraj, 
as their chief or king, when the advent of Mahomet produced an 
unexpected change in the social relations of Medina. 


The survey which we have thus taken of the peninsula and its Position of 
the Peninsula 


border states, will aid us in forming a judgment of the relations in with refer 
which Arabia stood towards her coming Prophet. advent of 
Mahomet. 

The first peculiarity which attracts attention is the subdivision Subdivision 
of the Arabs into innumerable independent bodies, all governed dence of 
by the same code of honour and morals, exhibiting the same a formidable 

obstacle to 

manners, speaking for the most part the same language, but onion. 
possessed of no cohesive principle; restless, and generally at war 
amongst themselves; and, even where united by blood or by 
interest, ever ready on the most insignificant cause to separate 
and abandon themselves to an implacable hostility. Thus the 
retrospect of Arabian history exhibits, like a kaleidoscope, an ever 
varying scene of atomic combination and repulsion, such as had 
hitherto rendered abortive every attempt at a general union. 
The Kinda Government, though backed by the powerful dynasty 
of Yemen, fell to pieces after a brief duration; and neither the 
Himyar sovereigns, nor after them the court of Hira, could effect 
more than the casual recognition of a general feudal supremacy. 
The freedom of Arabia from foreign conquest was owing not only 
to the difficulties of its parched and pathless wilds, but to the 
endless array of isolated clans, and the absence of any head 
or chief power which might be made the object of subjugation. 
The problem had yet to be determined, by what force these tribes 
could be subdued, or drawn to one common centre; and it was 
solved by Mahomet, who struck out a political system of his own, 
universally acceptable because derived from elements common to 
all Arabia; vigorous, because based upon the energy of a new 
religious life; rapidly and irrepressibly expansive, because borne 
forward by the inducements, irresistible to an Arab, of endless 
war and plunder. | 

The prospects of Ante-Mahometan Arabia were as unfavour- gman 
able to the hope of religious reform as of political union or Pousect 
national regeneration. The foundation of Arab faith was a deep- "™- 


rooted idolatry, which for centuries had stood proof, with no 
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palpable symptom of decay, against zealous evangelization from 
Egypt and Syria. Several causes increased the insensibility of 
Christianity Arabia to the Gospel. A broad margin of hostile Judaism 
by Judaism. neutralized upon the northern frontier the efforts of Christian 
propagandism, and afforded shelter to the paganism of the centre 
of the Peninsula. The connexions of the Jews extended far into 
the interior, and were supported towards the south by the 
powerful Jewish settlement in Yemen, which was long pro- 
tected by the Abyssinian government, and at times even sought 
to proselytize the tribes of Arabia. 
Paeudo But worse than this, the idolatry of Mecca had formed a com- 
combination 
er promise with Judaism and had admitted enough of its semi- 
strengthened Scriptural legends, and perhaps of its tenets also, to steel the 
of Arabia” national mind against the appeal of Christianity. Idolatry, simple 
and naked, is comparatively powerless against the attacks of 
reason and the Gospel; but, joined and aided by some measure 
of truth, it can maintain its ground against the most urgent 
efforts of human persuasion. To advance the authority of 
Abraham for the worship of the Kaaba, and vaunt his precious 
legacy of divinely inculcated rites, would be a triumphant reply 
to the invitations either of Judaism or of Christianity. More- 
over, the Christianity of the seventh century was itself decrepit 
and corrupt. It was disabled by contending schisms, and had 
substituted the puerilities of a debasing superstition, for the pure 
and expansive faith of the early ages. What could be hoped 
under these circumstances from such an agent? 
Unsettled The state of Northern Arabia, long the battle-field of Persia 
rinaenall and the Empire, was peculiarly unfavourable to Christian effort. 
wine“? Alternately swept by the armies of the Chosroes and of Constan- 
Ghtdatiantty. tinople, of Hira and of the Ghassadnides, the Syrian frontier 
presented little opportunity for the advance of peaceful Chrie- 
tianity. 
Habitsof the The vagrant habits of the Nomads themselves eluded the 
ohare to stedfast importunity of Missionary endeavour; while their haughty 
aaa temper and revengeful code equally refused submission to the 
humble and forgiving precepts of Christian morality. Not that a 
nominal adhesion to Christianity, as to any other religion, might not, 


be obtained without participation in its spirit or subjection to its 
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moral requirements; but such a formal submission could have 
resulted alone from the political supremacy of a Christian power, 
not from the spiritual suasion of a religious agency. Let us 
enquire then what political inducements bore upon Arabia from 
without. | 

To the North, we find that Egypt and Syria, representing the Political 

influence of 
Roman Empire, exercised at the best but a remote and foreign Christianity 
influence upon Arabian affairs; and even that limited influence without. _ 
was at this period soutiaually neutralized by the victories and North. 
antagonism of Persia. The weight of Constantinople, if ever 
brought to bear directly upon the affairs of Arabia, was but 
lightly and transiently felt.* The kingdom of Ghassan, upon 
the borders of Syria, was indeed at once Arab and Christian, 
but it yielded to Hira the palm of supremacy, and never exer- 
cised any important man) on the affairs and policy of Central 
Arabia. 

If we turn to the North-east, we observe, it is true, that the 2. From the 
prospects of Christianity had improved by the conversion of the ere 
Court at Hira with many of its subordinate tribes; and the influence 
of Hira permeated Arabia. But Hira itself was the vassal of Persia; 
and its native dynasty, lately fallen, had been replaced by a 
Satrap from the Court of Persia, a strong opponent of Christianity. 

The relations of Pagan Persia with the Arabs were through the 


-~ 


*The most prominent instance of Roman interference is the alleged 
appointment of Othman ibn al Huweirith, as king of Mecca; but the details 
of this transaction are doubtful if not apocryphal. At any rate, the authority 
of Othman was but short-lived. See Sprenger, p. 44. There are very 
few other allusions to Roman influence within Arabia. The Emperor made 
a treaty with the marauder Harith, the Kindaite chief; but it was in conse- 
quence of his invasion of Syria. See above, p. clxxiii. Hashim, Mahomet’s 
great-grandfather, concluded a mercantile treaty with the Emperor. Wéackidi, 
p. 13. And there were, no doubt, international arrangements on the border 
for the security of the commerce and regulation of the customs dues. But 
these influences hardly crossed the boundary. So also with the Roman legions 
at Duma the Equites Saracent Thamudeni, referred to at p. cxxxviii. of the pre- 
vious chapter. Occasionally a refugee, such as Imrul Cays or Mundzir, 
repaired to the Court of Constantinople; but that Court was never able to 
turn such events to any profitable account. 
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channel of Hira, uninterrupted, intimate, effective, and entirely 
counter-balanced those of the Christian West. 

8, From the = To the South, Christianity had suffered an important loss. 
The prestige of a Monarchy—though it was but an Abyssinian 
one—was gone; and in its room there also had arisen a Persian 
Satrapy, under the shadow of which the ancient Himyar idolatry, 

4, From the and once royal Judaism, flourished apace.* On the Kast there 
was indeed the Christian kingdom of Abyssinia, but it was divided 
from Arabia by the Red Sea; and the negro race, even if brought 
into closer contact, could never have exercised much influence 
upon the Arab mind. 


The Thus the Star of Christianity was not in the ascendant: nay, 


P insula bd e . e 
presented no iN some respects it was declining. There was no hope of a 


Pre Ropefal change from the aid of political supremacy; and, apart from such 


change. —_aid, the presence of an influential Judaism, and almost universal 
submission to the national idolatry, rendered the conversion of 
Arabia a doubtful and a distant prospect. During the youth 
of Mahomet, the aspect of the Peninsula was strongly con- 
servative; perhaps it was never at any period more hopeless. 


sioeieyicoc a It is a ready failing of the human mind, after the occurrence 
position that of an event, to conclude that the event could not in any other 


* Gibbon thus marks the importance of the fall of the Christian Govern- 
ment of the Abyssinians in Yemen. “ This narrative of obscure and remote 
events is not foreign to the decline and fall of the Roman Empire. If a 
Christian power had been maintained in Arabia Mahomet must have been 
crushed in his cradle, and Abyssinia would have prevented a revolution, 
which has changed the civil and religious state of the world.” Decline and 
Fall; close of chap. xlii. 

The conclusion here drawn is very doubtful. It is questionable whether 
Mahomet would not himself have looked to the continuance of a Christian 
power in Yemen, as a contingency the most favourable to his great scheme. 
There is no point more remarkable in the character of the Prophet than the 
adroitness with which he at first represented himself as the adherent and 
supporter of opposing systems, and by so doing won over their partizans 
to his own cause. - It was thus that he treated the Christians of Arabia, 
making them believe that he would secure to them their Christianity intact; 
it was thus he treated, and was welcomed by, the Christian king of Abys- 
sinia; and he would no doubt have played the same game with any Christian 
government in Yemen. It was not from Christianity, but from idolatry and 
Judaism, that opposition to Mahomet’s system first emanated. 
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way have occurred: Mahomet arose, and forthwith the Arabs Arabia was 
were aroused to a new and a spiritual: faith. Hence the conclusion Dcnaeest 
has been drawn that all Arabia was fermenting for the change; 

that all Arabia was prepared to adopt it; that the Arabs were on 

the very point of striking out for themselves the ready path to 

truth, which Mahomet anticipated, but anticipated only by a few 

years at most.* To us, calmly reviewing the past, every inference 

from pre-islamite history runs counter to such adeduction. After 

five centuries of Christian evangelization, we can point to but 

a sprinkling here and there of Christian converts;—the Bani 

Harith of Najran; the Bani Hanifa of Yemfima: some of the 

Bani Tay at Tayma; and hardly any more.t Judaism, vastly 

more powerful, had exhibited a spasmodic effort of proselytism It was 


‘ ‘ obstinately 
under Dzu Nowas; but, as an active and converting agent, the fixed in the 


Jewish Faith was no longer operative. In fine, viewed thus in a Eiolatry. °f 
religious aspect, the surface of Arabia had been now and then 

gently rippled by the feeble efforts of Christianity; the sterner 
influences of Judaism had been occasionally visible in a deeper 

and more troubled current: but the tide of indigenous idolatry 

and of Ishmaelite superstition, setting from every quarter with 

an unbroken and unebbing surge towards the Kaaba, gave ample 

evidence that the faith and worship of Mecca held the Arab 

mind in a thraldom, rigorous and undisputed. 


Yet, even amongst a people thus enthralled, there existed stil large 


; : terial f 
elements which a master mind, seeking the regeneration of Arabia, the religious 
P er ee so enquirer, 

might work upon. Christianity was well known; living examples ready 


of it there were amongst the native tribes; the New Testament Sudsien aed 


was respected, if not reverenced, as a book that claimed to be “hmv: 
divine; in most quarters it was easily accessible, and some of its 
facts and doctrines were admitted without dispute. The tenets of 
Judaism were even more notorious, and its legends, if not its 


* Dr. Sprenger goes even farther, and supposes that Mahomet was not only 
borne forward by the irresistible spirit of the age, but was actually preceded 
by many of his followers in the discovery and adoption of Islam. See references 
above in the note at p. lxix. of the first chapter. 

¢ The Bani Taghlib, and Ghassan, and the Christian tribes near Hira, 
were too far removed from Central Arabia to be here taken into account. 


It was 
Mahomet 
who worked 
the material 
into shape. 
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sacred writings, were familiar throughout the Peninsula. The 
worship of Mecca was founded upon patriarchal traditions helieved 
to be common both to Christianity and Judaism. Here then was 
ground on which the spiritual fulcrum might be planted; here 
was a wide field already conceded by the enquirer, at least in close 
connection with the truth, inviting scrutiny and improvement. 
And, no doubt, many an Arab heart, before Mahomet, responded 
to the voice, casually heard it may be, of Christianity and of 
Judaism: many an honest Bedouin spirit confessed of the law 
that it was just and good: many an aspiring intellect, as the eye 
travelled over the bespangled expanse of heaven, concluded that 
the Universe was supported by onE great being; and in time of 
need, many an earnest soul accepted with joy the Christian 
Sacrifice. Coss, Bishop of Najran, was not the first, nor perhaps 
the most eloquent and earnest, of Arab preachers, who sought to 
turn his fellows from the error of their ways, and reasoned with 
them of Righteousness, Truth, and the Judgment to come. 

The MATERIAL for a great change was here. But it-required 
to be wrought; and Mahomet was the workman. The fabric of 
Islam no more necessarily grew out of the state of Arabia, than a 
gorgeous texture grows from the slender meshes of silken filament; 
or the stately ship from unhewn timber of the forest; or the splendid 
palace from rude masses of quarried rock. Had Mahomet, stern 
to his early convictions, followed the leading of Jewish and 
Christian truth, and inculcated upon his fellows their simple 
doctrine, there would have been a “Saint ManometT”—more 
likely perhaps a “‘ ManomMeT THE Martyr”—laying the foundation 
stone of the Arabian Church. But then (so far as human pro- 
babilities and analogy indicate) Arabia would not, certainly in 
his day, have been convulsed to its centre, or even any consider- 
able portions of it converted. He abandoned his early convic- 
tions; for the uncompromising severity of inflexible principle, he 
substituted the alluring designs of expediency and compromise; 
and then, with consummate skill, he devised a machinery, by the 
plastic power and adaptive energy of which, he gradually shaped 
the broken and disconnected masses of the Arab race into an 
harmonious whole,—a body politic endowed with life and vigour. 
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To the Christian, he was as a Christian ;—to the Jew he became as 
a Jew:—to the Meccan idolator, as a reformed worshipper of the 
Kaaba. And thus, by unparalleled art, and a rare supremacy of 
mind, he persuaded the whole of Arabia, Pagan, Jew, and Chris- 
tian, to follow his steps with docile submission.* 

Such a process is that of the workman shaping his material. It 
is not that of the material shaping its own form, much less (as 
some would hold) moulding the workman himself. It was Ma- 
homet that formed Islam: it was not Islam, or any pre-existing 
moslem spirit, that moulded Mahomet. 


* But it must be remembered that this effect was not attained until every 
available influence spiritual and temporal had been brought to bear against 
a ceaseless opposition of twenty years; and that no sooner had the personal 
influence of the Prophet been removed by death than almost the whole of 
Arabia rose up in rebellion against Islam. The remark is anticipatory, but 
it should not be lost sight of in our estimate of ante-mahometan Arabia, and 
of its preparation for the new faith. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 


The Forefathers of Mahomet, and History of Mecca, from the middle 
of the Fifth Century to the Birth of Mahomet, 570 A.D. 


Cossai, Ruler IN the fourth section of the foregoing chapter I have en- 

riddle of'5th deavoured to give a connected view of the progress of events at 

adie Meeca, from the most remote times to the middle of the fifth 
century. About that period we left Cossai in the possession of 
all the important dignities of the city, religious and political. 


Civil polity The social institutions of Mecca did not essentially differ from 

habits of the those of the wandering Bedouins. They were to some extent 

Bedouins. modified by the requirements of a settled habitation, and the 
peculiarities of the pilgrimage and local superstition. But the 
ultimate sanctions of society, and the springs of political move- 
ment, were in reality the same at Mecca then (so wonderfully 
have they survived the corroding effects of time) as exist in the 
desert at the present day, and have been so graphically pour- 
trayed by the pen of Burkhardt. 

General It must be borne in mind that at Mecca there was not, before 

principles of 


Bedouin the establishment of Islam, any Government in the common sense 
Government. of the term.* No supreme authority existed whose mandate 
must be put into execution. Each tribe formed a republic governed 
by opinion ; and the opinion of the aggregate tribes, who chanced for 
the time to be acting together, was the sovereign law. There 
was no recognized exponent of the popular will; each tribe was 
free to hold back from that which was clearly decreed by the 
rest; and no individual was more bound than his collective tribe 
toa compulsory conformity with the even unanimous resolve of his 
fellow-citizens. Honour and revenge supplied the place of a more 


* See remarks by Sprenger; Life of Mohammed, pp. 20, 23. 
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elaborate system. The former prompted the individual, by the 
desire of upholding the name and influence of his clan, to a com- 
pliance with the general wish; the latter provided for the respect 
of private right, by the unrelenting pursuit of the injurer. In 
effect, the will of the majority did form the general rule of action 
for all,* although there was a continual risk that the minority 
might separate and assume an independent, if not antagonistic, 
course. The law of revenge, too, though in such a society perhaps 
unavoidable, was then, even as it is now, the curse of Arabia. 
The stain of blood once shed was not easily effaced: its price 
might be rejected by the heir, and life demanded for life. Retalia- 
ation followed retribution: the friends, the family, the clan, the 
confederated tribes, one by one in a widening circle, identified 
themselves with the sufferer, and adopted his claims as their own; 
and thus an insignificant quarrel or unpremeditated blow not 
unfrequently involved whole tracts of country in a protracted 
and bloody strife. Still, in asystem which provided no magisterial 
power to interfere with decisive authority in personal disputes, it 
cannot be doubted that the law of retaliation afforded an important 
check upon the passions of the stronger; and that acts of violence 
and injustice were repressed by the fear of retribution from the 
friends or relatives of the injured party. The benefit of the 
custom was further increased by the practice of Patronage or 
guardianship. The weak resorted to the strong for protection; 
and when the word of a chief or powerful man was once pledged 
to grant it, the pledge was fulfilled with chivalrous scrupulosity. 

At first sight it might appear that, under this system, the The offices of 
chiefs possessed no shadow of authority to execute either their and of the 
own wishes or those of the people. But in reality their powers, etaneis 
though vague and undefined, were large and effective. Their darieee on 
position always secured for them an important share in forming feos” 
and giving expression to the public opinion; so that, excepting 
in rare and unusual cases, they swayed the councils and the 


* We meet with few instances of puntshments inflicted by society upon 
- offenders before Islam. In one case a robber’s hands were cut off for the 
theft of treasure belonging to the Kaaba; and another man was exiled for ten 
years on suspicion of connivance at the theft. Zabari, p. 73. 


Enumeration 
of the offices. 


Cossai makes 
over the 
offices to his 
eldest son 
Abd al Dar. 
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movements of their tribes. It was chiefly by the influence derived 
from the local offices attaching to the Kaaba and the pilgrimage 
that the Sheikhs of Mecca differed from their brethren of the desert, 
and exercised a more systematic and more permanent rule. It is 
important, therefore, carefully to trace the history of these offices, 
which Cossai, with the hope of founding a stable government, 
concentrated first in his own person, and then in the person of 
his eldest son. The offices are commonly reckoned five in 
number :—I. Sicdya and Rifdda; the exclusive privilege of sup- 
plying water and food to the pilgrims. II. Kiydda; the com- 
mand of the troops in war. III. Liwd; the standard, or right of 
affixing the banner to the staff, and presenting it to the Standard- 
bearer. IV. Hijdba; the charge of the Kaaba. V. Ddr al 
Nadwa; the presidency in the Hall of Council.* 

Cossai had four sons, the two most distinguished of whom are 
called Abd al Dar, and Abd Menff,t (the latter born about 
430 A.D.) The narrative of the patriarch’s last days is thus 
simply told by Wackidi. In process of time Cossai became old 


* See Sprenger’s Life of Mohammed, p. 6; and M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. 
p. 237, et.seg. Some make the Lawa, or right of the Standard, to include the 
Leadership also; but we find these offices held separately by different persons. 
Supposing that they are to be reckoned as one, then the Sicaya and Rifada 
might be regarded as two distinct offices, in order to make up the full 
number of jive. 

It has been already stated that Cossai did not keep in his own hands the 
lesser ceremonial offices of the pilgrimage, as the [fadha and Jjaza, or right 
of dismissal and heading the hurried return from Arafat and dismissal of the 
pilgrims from Mina. But the pilgrimage to Arafat was evidently under his 
superintendence, as he provided water and food upon the occasion; and we 
also read that he used to kindle a great fire at Muzdalifa to guide the pil- 
grims on the night of their return thither from Arafat—“a practice,” says 
Wackidi “ which existed in the time of the Prophet, and the three first Caliphs, 
and is continued even to the present day.” Kdtib al Wackidi, p. 13}. 

t Cossai called two of his sons after his gods Abd Mendf and Abd al 
Ozza; one after his house, Abd al Dar; and one, who died young, after 
himself, Abd al Cossat. Abd Menaf was named Al Camr from his beauty; 
but it is said that his proper name was Al Mughira; his mother however 
dedicated him to Manaf, the greatest idol at Mecca; and so that name pre- 
vailed over the other. TZabari, pp. 25-26. - From Abd al Ozza descended 
Khadija, Mahomet’s first wife. 
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and infirm. Abd al Dar was the oldest of his sons, but he lacked 
influence and power; and his brethren raised themselves up 
against him. Wherefore Cossai resigned all his offices into the 
hands of his first-born, saying: “Thus wilt thou retain thine 
authority over thy people, even though they raise themselves up 
against thee;—let no man enter the Kaaba, unless thou hast 
opened it unto him; nor let any banner of the Coreish be mounted 
upon its staff for war, excepting by thine own hands; let no one 
drink at Mecca, but of the water which thou hast drawn, nor 
any pilgrim eat therein save of thy food; and let not the Coreish 
resolve upon any business but in thy Council Hall.” So he gave 
him up the Hall of Council, and the custody of the Holy House, 
and the giving of drink and of food, that he might unite his 
brethren unto him. And Cossai died, and was buried in Al Hajin.* 

Through the careful providence of his father Abd al Dar «ta Mena a 
contrived, notwithstanding his weakness, to retain at least a brother ¢ (born 
nominal supremacy. But he enjoyed little influence in com- sneya tie 
parison with his brother Abd Menaf, on whom the real manage- Tenge 
ment of public affairs devolved, and who laid out fresh quarters for 
the growing population in the city.f Upon the death of Abd The sons and 


grandsons of 


al Dar, the whole of the offices of state and religion passed into (500 0 A) 


the hands of his sons; but they all died within a few years after, inherit the 
and his grand-sons, who then inherited the dignities of the family, 

(500 A. D.), were of too tender years effectually to maintain their 

rights. : 


* Katib al Wackidi, p. 12. See also Tabari, p. 35. Al Hajin is a hill 
“near Mecca, which became henceforth the burial-ground of the Qoray- 
shites,”—(if indeed it was not so before.) Sprenger, p. 26. 


+ This seems to be the real state of the case, although the accounts differ. 
Thus Wackidi says that, after Cossai’s death, Abd Menaf succeeded to this 
position and to the Government of the Coreish. He adds.— 


do gp abd ocd OK sd oe Kh, ay bist, 
—‘‘And he divided Mecca into quarters; subsequently to the division 
which Cussai made for his people.” 

There is a tradition by Azracki that Cossai himself divided the offices 
between Abd al Dar and Abd Menéaf, and allotted to the latter the distribution 
of water and food, and the leadership. But had it been so, the descendants 
of Abd Mendéf would have had no necessity to fight for those offices. 
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The sonsof © Meanwhile the sons of Abd Menaf had grown up, and conti- 


. Abd Menaf 


conspire nued in possession of their father’s influence. The chief of them 
descendants were Al Muttalib, Hashim, Abd Shams, and Nanfal.* These 
Borate conspired to wrest from the descendants of Abd al Dar the here- 
ditary offices bequeathed by Cossai. Hashim took the lead, and 
grounded his claim on the superior dignity of his branch of the 
family. But the descendants of Abd al Dar, headed by his grand- 
son Amir, refused to cede any of their rights; and an open 
Two factions, rupture ensued. ‘The society of Mecca was equally divided be- 
tionsfor tween the two factions, one portion of the Coreish siding with the 
Pe claimants, and the other with the actual possessors of the offices, 
while but few remained neutral. Both parties swore that they 
would prosecute their claim, and be faithful among themselves, 
‘Sso long as there remained in the sea water sufficient to wet a 
tuft of wool.” To add stringency to their oath, Hashim and his 
faction filled a dish with aromatic substances and, having placed 
it close to the Kaaba, put their hands into it as they swore, and 
rubbed them upon the Holy House. The opposite party similarly 


dipped their hands into a bowl of blood.f 


CI 


* He had six sons and six daughters. The eldest of the sons was Al 
Muttalib. Kdatib al Wackidi, pp. 18-14}. The three first mentioned in the 
text were by one mother, Atika, of the Bani Cays Aylan. Naufal was by a 
female of the Bani Sasséa. Wackidi mentions a third wife. M.C. de Per- 
ceval makes Abd Shams the eldest son. See also Taburz, p. 22. 


+ Hence the former were were called oda “the sweet scented,” or 


“those who pledged themselves in perfumes;’—the latter ,9)| dix} “the 
pieag ¢ 


lickers of blood.” Kdtib al Wackidt, p. 13}. 

Sprenger calls the former party (that of Hashim) the Liberals, the 
latter (the descendants of Abd Mendaf) the Conservatives. But on the part 
of the latter there was no greater conservatism than the natural desire to 
retain the dignities and power they already possessed: on the part of the 
former there was no greater liberalism than the assertion of their pretensions 
to a portion of the dignities and power which they coveted. The principles 
of both were the same. Neither had any intention of effecting a change in 
the religious or political system of Mecca. Both recognized the existing 
patriarchal form of the constitution; neither of them had the least thought 
of adopting a more efficient and enlightened regime. It was a simple 
struggle for power on the part of two branches of the dominant family. But 
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The opponents now made ready for a bloody contest; and the The offices 


baiiiits nse icabl 
ranks were already marshalled within sight of each other when, divided” 


by an unexpected turn of events, they mutually called for a tee adic: 
truce. The conditions proposed were that Hashim and his party 
should have the offices of providing food and water for the pil- 
grims; the descendants of Abd al Dar as hitherto retaining the 
custody of the Kaaba, the Hall of Council, and the right of 


raising the Banner. Peace was restored upon these terms.* 


HAsum,f thus installed in the office of entertaining the pil- Hashim born 
grims, fulfilled it with a princely magnificence. He was himself discharges 


: ith splendid 
possessed of great riches, and many others of the Coreish had iiverality the 


also by trading acquired much wealth. He appealed to them as providiig for 
his grand-father Cossai had done:—“ Ye are the neighbours of God, *° 's"™ 
and the keepers of his house. The pilgrims who come honouring the 
sanctity of his temple are his guests; and it ts meet that ye should 
entertain them above all other guests. Ye are especially chosen of 
God and exalted unto this high dignity ; wherefore honour his guests 


and refresh them. For, from distant cities, on their lean and jaded 


Sprenger’s principle of a spirit of enquiry and advance towards the truth 
before the time of Mahomet, prepared him to recognize in the family of Abd 
Menéf the seeds of liberalism, which (as it appears to me) no more existed 
in them than in the family of Abd al Dar. 

* The Leadership is not here specified, and the inference might thence be 
drawn that it followed the right of the Banner. But we know from subsequent 
history, that the leadership actually fell to the lot of Abd Shams son of Abd 
Menaf, and from him was inherited in regular descent by Omeiya, Harb, 
and Abu Sofian. See Sprenger, p. 26, note 1. 

The three offices retained by the descendants of Abd al Dar remained in 
that line. The custody of the Kaaba was generously continued by Maho- 
-met to the person in possession at the establishment of Islam, though he had 
hitherto been one of his opponents. The Hall of Council descended by 
inheritance to Ikrima, and was sold by him to the Caliph Moawia, who 


turned into the Government House.— 5 Loy \ Nd, — and so,” adds 


the Secretary of Wackidi, “it continues in the hands of the Caliphs even 
unto this day,” (p. 13}). 
t This is according to M. C. de Perceval’s calculations, which I accept as 


near approximations to fact. Sprenger places Hashim’s birth A.D. 442, 
Vide Asiatic Journal, No, cexxi. p. 352. 
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camels, they come unto you fatigued and harassed, with hair dis- 
hevelled, and bodies covered with the dust and squalor of the long 
way. Then invite them hospitably, and furnish them with water tn 
abundance.”* Hashim set the example by a munificent expendi- 
ture from his own resources, and the Coreish were forward to 
contribute every man according to his ability. A fixed cess was 
also levied upon them all.t Water sufficient for the prodigious 
assemblage was collected in cisterns close by the Kaaba from the 
wells of Mecca; and, in temporary reservoirs of leather, at the 
stations on the route to Arafat. The distribution of food com- 
menced upon the day on which the pilgrims set out for Min& and 
Arafat, and continued until the assemblage dispersed. During 
this period, that is for five or six days,[ they were entertained 
with pottage of meat and bread, or of butter and barley, variously 
prepared, and with the favorite national repast of dates.§ | 
Thus Hashim supported the credit of Mecca. But his name is 
even more renowned for the splendid charity, by which he 
relieved the necessities of his fellow-citizens, reduced by a long 
continued famine to extreme distress.|| He proceeded to Syria, 


* See somewhat similar expressions descriptive of the long journey, in the 
divine proclamation which Abraham was commanded to make inviting the 
people to pilgrimage. Sura xxii. 28. 

¢ Katib al Wackidi, pp. 13-14. The fixed cess is mentioned at 100 
Heraclian Mithcals. Sprenger thinks that this may mean the Aureus of 
Constantine, which Gibbon calculates at eleven shillings, The fixed contri- 
bution from each would thus exceed fifty pounds. The richer of the mer- 
chants may possibly have given so much; as it is certain that mercantile 
projects had begun to revive at Mecca, and especially among the Coreish, 
and the profits of each expedition are stated to have generally doubled the 
capital stock employed. As the ostentatious Arabs would expend all they 
could on the occasion of the annual pilgrimage, the sum specified is not an 
unlikely one for the more extensive traders, But as a general and uniform 
cess on each person or head of a family, it appears excessive and improbable. 
The period alluded to, however, is early in the sixth century, and at that 
remote era we cannot look for any great certainty of detail in such matters. 


t The day of starting is called dy ye) ot} and falls on the 8th of 


Dzul Hijj. The ceremonies concluded, and the multitude dispersed on the 
12th or 13th of the same month. See preceding chap. p. ccvi. 

§ The above account is chiefly from Katib al Wackidi, p. 14. 

|| On the liability of Mecca still to famine from long drought, see Burk- 
hardt’s Travels in Arabia, p. 240. 
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purchased an immense stock of bread, packed it in panniers, 
and conveyed it upon camels to Mecca. There the provisions 
were cooked for distribution; the camels were slaughtered and 
roasted; and the whole divided among the people. Destitution 
and mourning were suddenly turned into mirth and plenty; and 
it was, (the historian adds, ) “as it were the beginning of new life 
_ after the year of scarcity.”* 

The foreign relations of the Coreish were managed solely by commercial 
the sons of Abd Menaéf. With the Roman authorities, and the concladed by 
Ghassfinide Prince, Hashim himself concluded a treaty. He ie Ete 
received from the Emperor a rescript authorizing the Coreish 
to travel to and from Syria in security.t He also secured 
the friendship of the inhabitants on the road, by promising to 
carry their goods without hire.{ His brother Abd Shams made 
a treaty with the Najishy, in pursuance of which the Coreish 
traded to Abyssinia; his other brothers, Naufal and Al Muttalib 
concluded alliances, the former with the King of Persia who 


* Katib al Wackidt, p. 13; Tabart, p. 22. It is added by all the Maho- 
metan historians, that this is the origin of the name Hashim, i.e. “ because 


he broke up the provisions :” aN) =) XJ» —But this is improbable, for the 


name of Hashim was already in existence. The leading opponent of the 
great Hashim, in the struggle for the offices of religion and state, was 
Aur son of Hashim, son of Abd al Dar; so that already there was a cousin 
styled by the same name. The Arab poets, however, delighted in the 
pun; and we have fragments of poetry referring to it handed down to us 
by tradition. Hashim’s proper name is said to have been Amr. 

+ It is added that as often as he went to Anckira (Axcyra), he was 
admitted into the presence of the Emperor, who honoured and esteemed 
him; but the legend, no doubt, originated in the desire to glorify this illus- 
trious ancestor of the Prophet. Katihb al Wackidt, p. 18-14; Tabari. p. 23. 
The former says that both the Caysar and the Najashy honoured and loved 
him. 

Katib al Wickidi, p- 14. I have endeavoured to give the meaning een _— 


passage in the text, 
kk 
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allowed them to traffic in Irac and Fars, the latter with the Kings 
of Himyar, who encouraged their commercial operations in Yemen. 
Thus the affairs of the Coreish prospered in every direction.* 
Mercantile To Hashim is ascribed the credit of establishing upon a uniform 
tematically footing the mercantile expeditions of his people, so that every 
established winter a caravan set out regularly for Yemen and Abyssinia, 
while in the summer a second visited Ghazza, Ancyra, and the 
other Syrian marts.f 
Hashim The success and the glory of Hashim exposed him to the envy 
by his of Omeiya, the son of his brother Abd Shams. Omeiya was 
Omelye, who opulent, and he expended his riches in a vain attempt to rival 
a reciie * the splendour of his uncle’s munificence. The Coreish perceived 
the endeavour, and turned it into ridicule. Omeiya was enraged. 
Who, said he, is Hashim? and he defied him to a trial of supe- 
riority.t Hashim would willingly have avoided a contest with 
one so much his inferior both in years and in dignity; but the 
Coreish, who loved such exhibitions, would not excuse him; 
he consented, therefore, but with the stipulation that the van- 
quished party should lose fifty black-eyed camels, and be ten 
years exiled from Mecca. A Khoziite soothsayer was appointed 
umpire; and, having heard the pretensions of both, pronounced 
Hashim to be the victor. Hashim then took the fifty camels, 
slaughtered them in the vale of Mecca, and fed with them all 
the people who were present. Omeiya set out for Syria, and 
remained there the full period of his exile. The circumstance 
is carefully and superstitiously noted by Mahometan writers as 
the first trace of that rivalry between the Hdshimite and Omeyad 
factions, which in after ages shook the Caliphate.§ 


* Tabari, p. 23. 

¢ Kati al Wackidi, p.13; Tabari, p, 22. 

{¢ It is difficult to express, in any language but the Arabic, the idea con- 
veyed by sjlre It was a vain-glorious practice of the Arabs, which 
consisted in one party challenging another, and claiming to be more noble 
and renowned, brave and generous, than he. Each disputant adduced facts 
and witnesses to prove his ambitious pretensions, and the arbiter judged 
accordingly. 

§ Katib al Wackidi, p. 13}; Tabari, p. 24. The Mahometan historians 
say that “ This was the beginning of the enmity between Hashim and 
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Hashim was now advanccd in years when, on a mercantile aaa —_ 
journey to the north, he visited Medina with a party of the at Medina; 
Coreish.- As he traded there in the “ Nabathean* market,” he 
was attracted by the graceful figure of a female who from an 
elevated position was directing her people how to buy and sell 
for her. She was discreet, and withal comely, and made a tender 
impression upon the heart of Hashim. He enquired of the 
‘citizens whether she was married or single; and they answered 
that she had been married to Oheiha, and had borne him two 
sons, but that he had divorced her. The dignity of the lady, 
they added, was so great amongst her people that she would not 
marry, unless it were stipulated that she should remain mistress 
of her own concerns and have at pleasure the power of divorce. 

This was Sama daughter of Amr, a Khazrajite of the Bani Najjar.T 

Hashim thereupon demanded her in marriage; and she con- and marries 
sented, for she was well aware of his renown and noble birth. So rab 
he married her; and made a great feast to the Coreish, of whom 
forty were present with the caravan. He also invited some of the 
Khazrajites. After a few days’ rest, the caravan proceeded 
onwards to Syria; and, on his return southwards, Hashim carried 


Omeya,” meaning between the Omeyads and Abbassides. Mysteriously to 
illustrate this predestined enmity, it is pretended that Hashim and Abd 
Shams (Omeya’s father) were twins; that the first born came forth with 
his finger adhering to the forehead of his fellow; and that on being 
severed, blood flowed from the wound, The soothsayers were consulted, 
and said that there would be bloodshed between them or their descendants. 
Tabari, p. 23. The Secretary of Wackidi does not give this legend. It 
is an evident Abasside fable. 

The envy of Omeya, and the rivalry between the branches of Hashim 
and Abd Shams, need no such recondite illustration. It was the natural 
result of the retention of power and office by one of two collateral lines. 
The Hashimites had the chief dignities of providing water and food for 
the pilgrims, The Omeyads possessed only the leadership in battle. What 
more natural than that the latter should envy the former ? 

* That one of the marts at Medina should have been then currently called 
by this name is proof that the Nabatheans must have had extensive mer- 
cantile dealings so far south as Medina. This corresponds with the con- 
clusions arrived at in chap. ii. p. cxxv. . 

t Mention has already been made in the preceding chapter (p, ccxxxii.) 
of Qheiha, and also of Salma. 


A) Muttalib 
fetches his 
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his bride with him to Mecca. As the days of her pregnancy 
advanced, she retired to her father’s house at Medina, and there 
brought forth a son who, because much white hair covered his 
infantile head, was called Shéba al Hamd.* Not long after, 
Hashim made another expedition to the north, and while at 
Ghazza (Gaza) sickened and died. The event occurred early in 
the sixth century.f 

Hashim left his dignities to Al Muttalib,f his elder brother, 


* Katib al Wackidi, p. 14; Tabarit, p. 15. The account of the latter 
varies somewhat from the Secretary of Wackidi. Tabari makes Hashim on 
his visit to Medina to abide in the house of Amr, Salma’s father, where he 
saw and fell in love with the comely widow.. She made the stipulation that 
she was not to bring forth a child except in her father’s house. Hashim, 
after contracting the alliance, proceeded on his journey to Syria, and the 
marriage was not consummated till his return, when he carried Salma to 
Mecca. These facts, and the birth of Shéba at Medina, are not mentioned 
by the Secretary. 

Hashim’s death could not have occurred very immediately after the birth of 
Shéba, as he is said to have had another child by Salma, a daughter called 
Ruckeya who died in infancy; but it is possible she may have been born 
before Shéba. Hashim had another daughter of the same name by another 
wife. He appears to have had in all five wives, by whom four sons and five 
daughters were borntohim. Kadtib al Wackidi, tbidem. But the only child 
of any note was Shéba, Abd al Muttalib. 

Hashim was probably between fifty and sixty when he died. Sprenger 
has satisfactorily shown that the absurd tradition of his being at his death 
only twenty or twenty-five years old, originated in a corrupt copy of a 
tradition in Wackidi, where it is stated that Abu Ruhm, who carried back 
the property left by Hashim at Gaza to his family at Mecca, was then only 
twenty years old. 

Sprenger, however, seems to me wrong in attributing the name of “Shéba”’ 
to Hashim’s being grey-headed when Salma bore him a son. The view 
taken in the text is that of native authority, and is besides the most natural. 

t M. C. de Perceval considers that Hashim died A.D. 510, and supposes 
Shéba to have been then thirteen years old (having been born A. D. 497.) 
But Tabari makes the lad only seven or eight years of age when, some time 
later, he quitted Medina, (p. 15). Hashim may therefore have died earlier. 

I follow M. C. de Perceval in placing Shéba (Abd al Muttalib’s) birth in 
497 A.D. He died aged eighty-two, in 579 A.D. Sprenger, by Junar 
years, brings the calculation of his birth to 500 A.D., but the luni-solar 
system of M. C. de Perceval is to be preferred. 

t Al Muttalib and Hashim, and their descendants, combined and kept 
together on the one side; as did Abd Shams and Naufal, and their de- 
scendants, on the other. Each body, the Secretary of Wackidi adds, in all 
their proceedings acted “as one hand.” 
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who conducted the entertainment of the pilgrims in so splendid a nephew rou 
style as to deserve the epithet Al Faidh, “the Munificent.” 
Meanwhile, his little nephew Shéba was growing up, under the 

care of his widowed mother, at Medina. Several years after his 
brother’s death, Al Muttalib chanced to meet a traveller from 
Medina, who described in glowing terms the noble bearing of the 
young Meccan. Al! Muttalib’s heart smote him because he had 

so long left his brother’s son in that distant locality, and he set 

out forthwith to bring him to Mecca. Arrived at Medina, he 
enquired for the lad, and found him practising archery among 

the boys of the city. He knew him at once from his likeness to 

his father, embraced and wept over him, and clothed him ina 

suit of Yemen raiment. His mother sent to invite Al Muttalib 

to her house, but he refused to untie a knot of his camel’s accou- 
trements until he had carried off the lad to Mecca. Salma was 

taken by surprise at the proposal, and passionate in her grief; 

but Al Muttalib reasoned with her, and explained the great 
advantages her son was losing by absence from his father’s 
house. Seeing him determined, she at last relented. Thus, after 

Al Muttalib had sojourned with her three days, he set out with 

his nephew upon his journey homewards. He reached Mecca 
during the heat of the day. As the inhabitants, sitting in the 

shade of their houses, saw him pass with a lad by his side, they 
concluded that he had purchased a slave, and exclaimed Abd Al 
Muttalib !—“ lo, the servant of Al Muttalib!” ‘ Out upon you,” 

said he; “it is my nephew, Shéba, the son of Amr (Hfshim.)” 

And as each scrutinized the features of the boy, they swore— Origin of the 
“By my life! it is the very same.” In this incident is said to Muttaho. 
have originated the name of Asp AL Mortrauis, by which the 

son of Hashim was ever after called.* 


* Katib al Wackidi, pp. 14-15; Tabari, pp. 15-17. The accounts vary 
considerably. The former makes Thabit, father of the Poet Hassan, to bring 
to Abd al Muttalib the tidings of his nephew; the latter makes a Meccan of 
the Bani al Harith to do so. Tabari also varies (p. 16) in representing Al 
Muttalib as carrying off his nephew clandestinely, and thus omits the inter- 
view with Salma; but at p. 17 he gives another account more like Wackidi’s. 
He also makes Al Muttalib at first represent his nephew at Mecca to be really 
his slave, and then surprise the Coreish by leading him about the streets of 
Mecca well dressed, and proclaiming that he was Hashim’s son. 


Abd al 
Muttalib 
obtains 
possession of 
his paternal 
estate 
through 

aid of his 
maternal 
relatives 
from Medina. 
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Al Muttalib proceeded in due time to instal: his nephew in 
the possession of his father’s property; but Naufal, another uncle, 
interposed, and violently deprived him of the paternal estate. 
Abd al Muttalib (who appears now to have reached the years of 
discretion) appealed to his tribe to aid him in resisting the 
usurpation of his rights; but they declined to interfere. He 
then wrote to his maternal relatives at Medina, who no sooner 
received the intelligence than eighty mounted men of the Bani 
Najjar, with Abu Asad at their head, started for Mecca. Abd al 
Muttalib went forth to meet them, and invited them to his house; 
but Abu Asdd refused to alight until he had called Naufal to 
account. He proceeded straightway to the yard of the Holy 
House, and found him seated there among the chiefs of the 
Coreish. Naufal arose to offer welcome; but the stranger refused 
his welcome, and drawing his sword sternly declared that he 
would plunge it within him unless he forthwith reinstated the 
orphan in his rights. The oppressor was daunted, and agreed 
to the concession, which was ratified by oath before the assembled 
Coreish.* 


There seems some reason to doubt the origin to which the name of Abd 
al Muttalib is attributed. But as it is universally received by Mahometan 
writers, I have thought it best to adopt it in the text. There is a gocd deal 
of fragmentary poetry on the subject. The following lines describe Al 
Muttalib’s emotion when he recognized his nephew at Medina:— 


x 0% a6 Bree yo laut are Ae T ad lal, dN Lo 3c 


i 


rms Sly ane to (slid Aro nts bre sale | ds 
Katib al Wackidi, p. 14. | 

*See Tabari, pp. 17-21. These incidents are not given by Wackidi; 
and there is ground for suspecting at the least exaggeration in them, from 
the Abbasside desire of casting disrepute upon the Omeyad branch. 

Abd al Muttalib being represented as himself assertor of his rights, and 
as sending a message to his Medina relatives (which is given by Tabari as a 
poetical fragment, p. 20), we must regard him as now grown up. But I 
do not see any ground for holding the rights of which he was dispossessed to 
be those of entertaining the pilgrims, as Sprenger supposes. Life of Mo- 
hammed, p. 30. In that case we should have to consider his uncle, Al Mut- 
talib, as dead, which from the narrative does not appear likely. The whole 


t Various read Ce lem 
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Some years after, Al Muttalib died on a mercantile journey to Abd al 


Yemen;* and then Abd al Muttalib succeeded to the office of qaceaede tb 


entertaining the pilgrims. But for a long time he was destitute of providing for 
. the pilgrims. 

power and influence; and having but one son to assist him in the 

assertion of his claims, he found it difficult to cope with the 

opposing faction of the Coreish. It was during this period that 

he discovered the ancient well of Zamzam. Finding it laborious 

to procure water from the scattered wells of Mecca, and store it 

in cisterns by the Kaaba, and perhaps aware by tradition of the 

existence of a well in the vicinity, he made diligent search, and at 


last came upon the circle of its venerable masonry.t It was a He discovers 


cient 
remnant of the palmy days of Mecca, when a rich and incessant wel Zam 


stream of commerce flowed in this direction. Centuries had elapsed “ 
since the trade had ceased, and with it followed the desertion of 
Mecca, and the neglect of the well. It was choked up either acci- 
dentally or by design, and the remembrance of it was so indis- 
tinct that the site even was now unknown. Mecca had again 


story, however, may be regarded, for the reason specified above, with some 
degree of doubt. 

* Tradition states that Hashim was the first of Abd Menéaf’s sons that 
died; then Abd Shams in Mecca, where he was buried, at Ajyad; then Al 
Muttalib as above; and lastly, Naufal at Salman in Iric. See Zabari, p. 25. 

¢ Hishami, p, 21; Katib al Wackidi, p.15. The event is encircled by a 
halo of miraculous associations, Abd al Muttalib receives in a vision the 
heavenly behest to dig for the well, couched in enigmatical phrases, which 
after several repetitions he at last comprehends. The Coreish assemble to 
watch his labours: his pick-axe strikes upon the ancient masonry, and he 
utters a loud Zakbir (Allahu Akbar,—Great ts the Lord!) The Coreish 
then insist on being associated with him in the possession of the well. Abd 
al Muttalib resists the claim, which they agree to refer to a female soothsayer 
in the highlands of Syria. On their journey thither, their water is expended 
in a wild desert where no springs are to be found. They prepare to dig 
graves for themselves and await death, when lo! the camel of Abd al Mut- 
talib strikes her hoof on the ground, and a fountain straightway gushes forth. 
The Coreish, with a flood of thanksgiving, acknowledge that God had by 
this miracle shown that the well Zamzam belonged solely to Abd al Mut- 
talib, and they all return in peace to Mecca. The dispute about the gazelles 
and other property is represented as following the above incident. After an 
absurd story of this sort, what reliance is to be placed on the Secretary’s 
judgment or common sense? Sprenger has rightly thrown the whole of 
these fables into his legendary chapter. Life of Mohammed, p. 58. 
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risen to a comparatively prosperous state, and the discovery of the 
ancient well was an auspicious token of still increasing advancement. 


Claim of the As Abd al Muttalib, aided by his son Harith, dug deeper and 
Coreish ; 
negatived by deeper, he came upon the two golden gazelles, with the swords 


the Kaaba. and suits of armour buried there by the Jorhomite king more 


than three centuries before. The rest of the Coreish envied him 
these treasures, and demanded a share in them. They asserted 
their right also. to the well itself, which they declared had been 
possessed by their common ancestor Ishmael. Abd al Muttalib 
was not powerful enough to resist the oppressive claim; but he 
agreed to refer their several pretensions to the decision of the 
arrows of HoBaL, the god whose image was within the Kaaba.* 
Lots were cast for the Kaaba and for the respective claimants. 
The gazelles fell to the share of the Kaaba, and the swords and 
suits of armour to Abd al Muttalib, while the arrows of the 
Coreish were blank.{ The Coreish acquiesced in the divine 
decision, and relinquished their pretensions to the well. Abd al 
Muttalib beat out the gazelles into plates of gold, and fixed them 
by way of ornament to the door of the Kaaba.t He hung up the 


* The image of Hobal was over the well or hollow within the Kaaba. 
In this cavity were preserved the offerings and other treasures of the temple. 
Tabari, p. 6. 

+ The Katib al Wackidi is the only authority who states the number of 
the weapons, viz., seven swords, and five suits of armour, p. 15. The story 
of their being buried here by Modhad, the last Jorhomite king, has been 
related in preceding chap. p. cxcviii. 

In casting the lots on this oceasion, six arrows were used; two yellow for 
the Kaaba; two black for Abd al Muttalib; and two white for the Coreish. 
Hisham, p. 23. The mode of casting the arrows is described by Tabari 
(p. 6), and by M. C. de Perceval, Essat, vol. i. pp. 261-265. There were 
ordinarily seven arrows on which fixed responses were written, from which 
some sort of oracle could be gathered in any matter, domestic, social, or 
political, referred to the god;—whether in digging for water, circumcising a 
lad, fixing his paternity, taking a wife, going to war, concluding a treaty, &c. 
The lots were cast into a bag, and drawn by the minister of the Temple. 
In the present case, there was a separate drawing apparently for each article, 
or set of articles, the arrow first drawn gaining the lot. 

t These were soon after stolen by three Coreishites, but recovered. Kath 
al Wackidi, p. 154; Tabari (p. 73) gives an account of a sacrilegious theft 
which is probably the same. As a punishment, the chief offender had his 
hands cut off, and one of the Coreish was expatriated for ten years. 
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swords before the door as a protection to the treasures within; 
but at the same time added a more effectual guard in the shape of 
a lock and key, which (is is said) were made of gold. 

The plentiful flow of fresh water, soon apparent in the well Zam ae ae 
Zamzam, was a great triumph to Abd al Muttalib. All other —— 
wells in Mecca were deserted, and this alone resorted to.* From 
it alone, Abd al Muttalib supplied the pilgrims; and the water 


* The character of the water is a question of some curiosity and interest 
as bearing on the origin of the city. “It seems probable,” says Burkhardt, 
“that the town of Mecca owes its origin to this well; for many miles round 
no sweet water is found; nor is there in any part of the country so copious a ~ 
supply.” Travels in Arabia, p. 145. Yet opinions vary so strangely as to 
its being fit for use that I can account for the contradictions only by the 
proverbial capriciousness of the taste for water. I will carefully note the 
authorities on the subject. 

Bartema (1503 A.D.) says;—“ In the myddest thereof (of a ‘ turret’) is a 
well of three score and tenne cubites deepe; the water of this well is infected 
with saltpetre or saltnitre.” Burton, vol. ii, p. 366. 

Jos. Pitts (1680 A. D.) writes;—“ Beer el Zem Zem, the water whereof 
they call holy water.... They report that it is as sweet as milk; but, for 
my part, I could perceive no other taste in it than in common water, except 
that it was somewhat brackish. The Hagges when they come first to Mecca 
drink of it unreasonably; by which means they are not only much purged, 
but their flesh breaks out all in pimples; and this they call the purging of 
their spiritual corruptions.” Ibid. p. 392. He addsin anote,—* The worthy 
Mons. Therenot saith that the waters of Mecca are bitter; but I never found 
them so, but as sweet and good as any others, for aught as I could perceive.” 
Ibid, p. 393. 

Ali Bey says;—‘‘ The well is about seven feet eight inches in diameter, 
and fifty-six feet deep to the surface of the water.” He adds that the water 
“is rather brackish and heavy, but very limpid. Notwithstanding the depth 
of the well, and the heat of the climate, it is hotter when first drawn up than 
the air. ... Jt 18s wholesome, nevertheless, and so abundant that at the period 
of the pilgrimage, though there were thousands of pitchers full drawn, its 
level was not sensibly diminished.” (vol. ii. p. 81). 

The other wells in the city,—which he says he “ examined particularly,”—- 
“ are all of the same depth; and the water is of the same temperature, taste, 
and clearness, as that of Zemzem.” He therefore believes them all to origi- 
nate in “one sheet,” supplied by the filtration of rain water: but his testi- 
mony is mingled with some degree of religious fervour. The city wells he 
says “spring from the same source as the water of Zemzem; they have the 
same virtue in drawing down: the divine favour and blessing as the mira- 
culous well. God be praised for it!” bid. p. 98. 

Ll 
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itself soon began to share in the sacredness of the. Kaaba and 
its rites. The fame and influence of Abd al Muttalib now began 


But Sale on the authority of Edrisi, states that the springs of Mecca “ are 
bitter and unfit to drink, except only the well Zemzem;” Prel. Disc. p. 4. 
And with this agrees the testimony of Burkhardt, who with reference to the 
former, writes ;—‘* The well water is so brackish that it is used only for culinary 
purposes, except during the time of pilgrimage when the lowest class of Hadjys 
drink it.” Travels, p. 106. When the conduit from Arafat is out of repair, 
then “during the pilgrimage sweet water becomes an absolute scarcity; a small 
skin of water (two of which a person may carry) being often sold for one shilling 
—a very high price among Arabs.” bid, p.107. The names of some of the 
wells and their diggers are mentioned by M. C. de Perceval, i. p. 262. 

Burkhardt ascertained that the level of Zemzem continues the same even 
when there is the greatest drain on its waters, by comparing the length of 
the bucket-rope in the morning, and again in the evening. The Turks re- 
gard this as a miracle, as it is used not only by the multitudes of pilgrims, 
but by every family in the city, for drinking and ablution, though held too 
sacred for culinary purposes. He learned from one who had descended to 
repair the masonry “that the water was flowing at the bottom, and that the 
water is therefore supplied by a subterraneous rivulet. The water,” he adds, 
“is heavy in its taste, and sometimes in its colour resembles milk, but it is 
perfectly sweet, and differs very much from that of the brackish wells dis- 
persed over the town. When first drawn up, it is slightly tepid, resembling 
in this respect many other fountains in the Hejaz.” Travels, p. 144. Else- 
where he says;—“ however holy, its water is heavy to the taste and impedes 
digestion.” bid. p. 106. 

The testimony of Burton is strongly unfavourable. “To my taste,” he 
says, “it was a salt-bitter, which was exceedingly disagreeable” Vol. ii. 
p. 398. And again;—“ It is apt to cause diarrhea and boils, and I never 
saw a stranger drink it without a wry face ....The flavour is a salt-bitter, 
much resembling an infusion of a tea-spoonful of Epsom salts in a large 
tumbler of tepid water. Moreover it is exceedingly “heavy” to the taste. 
For this reason Turks and other strangers prefer rain collected together in 
cisterns and sold for five farthings a gugglet.” Vol. iii. p. 202, note. 

Burton adds that as the water is carried by pilgrims in jars to distant 
quarters, any one may now-a-days judge of its taste for himself. But the 
flavour of stale water bottled up for months would not be a fair criterion of 
the same water freshly drawn. Ali Bey who bottled some of it describes “the 
interior surface” of the bottles as “completely covered with small bubbles of 
extremely subtile air, resembling the points of needles. When I shook the 
bottle, they mounted to the superior surface, or united themselves into one 
bubble of the size of a grey pea.” Vol. ii. p.81. 

I have met with nothing to justify the verdict of Sale that it “cannot be 
drank for any continuance.” Prel. Disc. p. 4. 
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to wax greater and greater; a large family of powerful sons Prosperity of 
added to his dignity; he became, and continued to his death, Muttaliv. 
the virtual chief of Mecca.* 

A strange calamity threatened to embitter his eccneity: His youngest 
During his early troubles, while supported by his only son Harith, ransomed” 
he had felt so strongly his weakness and inferiority in contending by one” 
with the large and influential families of his opponents, as to VOW Gama 
that, if Providence should ever grant him ten sons, he would 
devote one of them to the Deity. Years rolled on, and the rash 
father at last found himself surrounded by the longed-for number, 
the sight of whom daily reminded him of his vow. He bade his 
sons accompany him to the Kaaba; each was made to write his 
name upon a lot, and the lots were made over to the Intendant of 
the temple, who cast them in the usual mode. The fatal arrow 
fell upon ABDALLAH, the youngest and the best beloved of Abd al 
Muttalib’s sons. The vow devoting him to the Deity must needs 
be kept, but how else should it be fulfilled than by the sacrificial 
knife? His daughters wept and clung around the fond father, 
who was willingly persuaded to cast lots between Abdallah and 
ten camels, the current fine for the blood of a man. If the Deity 
should accept the ransom, the father need not scruple to spare his 
son. But the lot a second time fell upon Abdallah. Again, and 
with equal fortune, it was cast between him and twenty camels. 

At each successive trial Abd al Muttalib added ten camels to the 
stake, but the Deity appeared inexorably to refuse the vicarious 
offering, and to require the blood of his son. It was now the 


Upon the whole it may be concluded that the water though somewhat 
brackish and unpleasant to the taste of most who are unaccustomed to drink 
it, is fit for use. 

* Sprenger considers that the Omeyad family had the pre-eminence. “It 
is certain that Harb, and after him Abu Sofian, surpassed the family of 
Hashim in wealth and influence, and that they were the chiefs of Mecca” 
(p. 31). Notwithstanding Sprenger’s great authority, I believe Abd al Mut- 
talib to have been the virtual chief of Mecca; after his death, there existed an 
equality among the several families; there was no real Chief over the whole 
city. “Sheba al Hamd, the same is Abd al Muttalib, was the Chief of the 


Coreish until his death.” —§ Sly Ss re) 3 das BN > Kaub al 
Wackidi, p. 14. 
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tenth throw, and the ransom had reached a hundred camels, when 
the lot at last fell upon them. The father joyfully released 
Abdallah from his impending fate; and taking a hundred camels 
slaughtered them between Safa and Marwa. The inhabitants of 
Mecca feasted upon them; and the residue was left to the beasts 
and to the birds; for Abd al Muttalib’s family refused to taste 
of them. It was this Abdallah who became the father of the 
Prophet.* 


* The above account is from Katib al Wackidt, p. 16. See also a paper 
in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldindischen Gesellschaft, vii. i. p. 34. 
Abd al Muttalib had six daughters, and it was one of them who made the 
proposal to cast lots for the camels. 

Wackidi, however, gives another account, which is that commonly re- 
ceived. Cnf. Hishaémi, p. 24; Tabart, pp. 6-11; M. C. de Perceval vol. i. 
pp. 264-267; Weil, p. 8. According to this version, the Coreish held 
back Abd al Muttalib, just as he was about to plunge the knife into his son, 
and offered to give a ransom, but he would not listen; at last they persuaded 
him to refer the matter to a divineress at Kheibar, who indicated the plan 
_ of ransom described in the text. Whatever may have been the facts of the 
the case, they have been greatly over-coloured and distorted by tradition, so 
much so, that Sprenger has placed the entire incident in his legendary 
chapter, p. 56. I believe however the story to have some foundation of fact. 
It is difficult, indeed, to imagine an adequate motive for the entire invention 
of such.a tale; because the Mahometans regard the vow as a sinful one, the 
illegality of which rendered it null and void. Tubari, p.5. The incident 
was no doubt subsequently dressed up into its present romantic form; a 
resemblance was then pretended between it and Abraham’s intended sacri- 
fice of Ismael; and thus they make Mahomet to say that he was “the son of 


two sacrifices :” use Spl But the simple desire to establish such 


an analogy, had there been zo facts to found the story on, would have led to 
a very different fiction; for Abraham was commanded to offer up his son, 
and the Mahometans believe he acted piously in obeying; whereas they 
hold Abd al Muttalib, who was borne out by no such divine order, to have 
been wrong both in the vow, and in his attempt to fulfil it. 

There appears, indeed, to be grave reason for doubting whether the vow 
was really to tmmolate a son, and whether it was followed by any actual 
attempt to pat a sacrifice of human life into execution. Human sacrifices 
to the Deity, so far as native tradition enables ns to form an opinion, were 
unknown in Mecca. The truth I suppose to be that Abd al Muttalib vowed 


that he would devote a son to Hobal. Nadzar, yn » would probably be the 


word employed; and the idea of a son devoted to the service of God (a Naza- 
rene) might have become known among the Arabs from its currency among 
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The prosperity and fame of Abd al Muttalib excited the envy ava al 


of the house of Omeya, whose son Harb, following the example of pee 


his father,* challenged his rival to a trial of their respective merits. shaleieed 
The Abyssinian king declined to be the umpire, and the judgment Pf one 
was committed to a Coreishite, who declared that Abd al Muttalib 

was in every respect the superior. Harb was deeply mortified, 


the Jews. But the custom, however natural to the Judaical system, would not 
mould itself to the spurious and idolatrous creed of the Kaaba. How was the 
devotion of a son to the service of God to be carried out at Mecca? The 
question was referred to the idol, who simply chose one of the sons. In this 
difficulty, recourse may have been had to a divineress, and by her direction 
to the oracle, in order that the victim might be ransomed. The warm imagi- 
nation of the traditionists has conjured up a theatrical scene with the sacri- 
ficial knife, which it is probable never existed. 

The sacrifice of human beings in Arabia was only incidental; where, as 
in the case of violent and cruel tyrants it is alleged to have been done 
uniformly and on principle, the authority seems doubtful. Of the former 
class, are the immolation of a Ghassanide prince to Venus by Mundzir, king 
of Hira; see above p. clxxviii. and J. C. de_Perceval, vol. ii. p. 101; and the 
yearly sacrifice by the same prince on his “evil day,” in expiation of the murder 
of two friends;” «bid. p. 104, et seg.; and Pococke’s Spec. History of Arabia, 
p. 73. Of the second description, is the uncertain tale-of one Naaman sacri- 
ficing men with his own hand to the deity, Evagrius vi. 21; and Pococke’s Spec. 
p. 87; and the story of Porphyry that at Dumaetha (Dumat al Jandal?) car’ 
érog exacroy maida éOvoy. See two notes of Gibbon (chap. 1.) on this subject. 
He appears to believe in the practice of human sacrifice in Arabia, but in refer- 
to the case before us, he adds with his usual discrimination: “the danger and 
escape of Abdallah is a tradition rather than a fact.” 

The allusions which we meet with to pre-islamite infanticide refer to its 
most ordinary form where children are killed to avoid the expense and 
trouble of rearing them, and in the case of female infants to the possibility 
in a barbarous country of their dishonour. Thus Zeid “the Enquirer” dis- 
couraged the killing of daughters, saying “I will support them.” Katib al 
Wackidi, p. 255. So Coran vi. 187, 151;—“ and kill not your offspring on 
account of poverty; We shall provide for them and for you.” Also Sura xvii 
31, “ And kill not your children for fear of want; WE shall provide for 
them and for you; verily the killing of them is a great wickedness.” 

The dislike of infant daughters and disappointment at their birth was con- 
nected with the same feelings as lead the Rajpoots of India to infanticide. 
See Sura lvi. 57-59: also lxxxi. 8, and Sale’s note. 

In the first pledge of Ackaba, the men of Medina bound themselves 
among other things “that they would not kill their children.” 

I can find no notice in tradition or elsewhere connecting the practice with 
immolation to the Deity or any religious rite, 

* Seo above, p. ccl. 
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Abyssinian 
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and abandoned the society of his opponent, whose companion he 
had previously been. Thus the ill feeling between the branches 
of Hashim and Omeya was perpetuated and increased.* 

Abd al Muttalib gained an important increase of stability to 
his party by concluding a defensive league with the Khoziite 
inhabitants of Mecca.t They came to him and represented that, 
as their quarters adjoined, such a treaty would be advantageous 
for both parties. Abd al Muttalib was not slow in perceiving 
this. With ten of his adherents he met the Khozaites at the 
Kaaba, and there they mutually pledged their faith. The league 
was reduced to writing, and hung up in the Holy House. No 
one from the family of Omeya was present, or indeed knew any- 
thing of the transaction until thus published.{ The combination 
was permanent, and in after times proved of essential service to 
Mahomet. 


In the year 570 A.D., or about eight years before the death of 
Abd al Muttalib, occurred the memorable invasion of Mecca by 
Abraha the Abyssinian viceroy of Yemen.§ In the previous 


* Katibal Wackidi, p. 16; Tabari, p. 25; Sprenger, p.31. Nofail, the umpire, 
was of the stock of the Bani Adi, and an ancestor of Omar. The story much 
resembles that of Hashim’s contest with Omeiya, and one is half tempted to 
think it may be a spurious re-production of it, the more strongly to illustrate 
the enmity of the two branches, But the suspicion is not sufficiently great to 
deprive the narrative of a place in our text. When Harb gave up the 
society of Abd al Muttalib, “he took up that of Abdallah ibn Jodaan of the 
branch of Taym, son of Murra,” who will be mentioned farther below. 

Another contest of a somewhat similar nature is related between Abd al 
Muttalib and a chief of Taif, on account of a spring of water claimed by the 
former. A soothsayer, of the Bani Odzar in the south of Syria, decided in 
favour of Abd al Muttalib; but the story is accompanied by scveral mar- 
vellous and suspicious incidents, Thus on the journey northwards, a fountain 
of water gushes from a spot struck by the heel of Abd al Muttalib’s camel, 
—an evident re-production of the legend of Abd al Muttalib’s similar journey 
for the settlement of the claims of the Coreish against him. 

t For the Khozaites sce the preceding chap. p. cxcviii, 

t Katib al Wackidi, p. 15}; Sprenger, p. 81. There were present seven 
of the immediate family of Abd al Muttalib, Arcam, and two other grand- 
sons of Hashim. 

§ The authoritics are Adtih al Wéckidi, pp. 16-17, and Hisham, 
pp. 15-19. M.C. de Perceval has given the circumstances of this expe- 
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chapter* it.has been related that Abraha built at Sanaa a magni- 
ficent cathedral; that the Arabs, jealous of an attempt to divert 
thither the pilgrimage of their tribes, treated despitefully his emis- 
saries and even the building itself; and that the enraged viceroy 
resolved to attack Mecca and raze its temple to the ground. Upon 
this enterprise he set out with a considerable army. In its train 
was led an elephant ;—a circumstance for Arabia so singular and 
remarkable, that the Commander, his host, the invasion, and the 
year, to this day are called by the name “of the Elephant.”f A 
prince of the old Himyar stock, with an army of Arab adherents, 
was the first to oppose the advance of the Abyssinian. He was 
defeated, but his life was spared, and he followed the camp as-a 
prisoner. Arrived at the northern limits of Yemen, Abraha was 
attacked by the Bani Khatham, a tribe descended from Maadd,f 
under the command of Nofail; he too was discomfited, and 
escaped death only on condition of guiding the Abyssinian army. 
Thence the conqueror proceeded to Tait, three days’ march from 
Mecca; but its inhabitants, the Bani Thackif, deputed men to say 
that they had no concern with the Kaaba which he had come to 
destroy and, so far from opposing the project, would furnish him 
with a guide.§ For this purpose they sent a man called Abu 
Rughal, and the viceroy moved onwards. At Mughammis, 
between Taif and Mecca, Abu Rughal died; and centuries after- 
wards, the Meccans were wont to mark their abhorrence of the 
traitor by corte stones at his tomb as they passed. 


dition in more detail than the character of the traditions seems to warrant 
Vol. i. pp. 268-279. 

* p. clxiii. 

+ Wackidi gives a tradition (p. 19) that there were thirteen elephants with 
the army, besides this famous one called Mahmid; and that the latter was the 
only one that escaped death from the shower of stones. But this would 
seem to oppose the tenour of tradition generally on the subject. Wackidi adds 
that Abraha sent to Abyssinia for the famous elephant Mahmid expressly to 
join his expedition. 

t See Table, chap. iii. p. exev. 

§ They had an idol, Lat, of their own, which they honoured nearly in 
the same way as the Meccans did that at the Kaaba. Hishami,p.16. They 
were always looked upon as jealous of the superior fame of Mecca and its 
shrine. 


and prepares 


to destroy 
the Kaaba; 
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From Mughammis Abraha sent forward an Abyssinian with a 
body of troops to scour the Tehama, and carry off what cattle 
they could find. They were successful in the raid, and among 
the plunder secured two hundred camels belonging to Abd al 
Muttalib. An embassy was then despatched to the inhabitants of 
Mecca ;—“ Abraha,” its message ran, “‘ had no desire to do them 
injury. His only object was to demolish the Kaaba; that per- 
formed, he would retire without shedding the blood of any.” The 
Meccans had already resolved that it would be vain to oppose the 
the invader by force of arms; but the destruction of the Kaaba 
they refused upon any terms willingly to allow. At last the 
embassy prevailed on Abd al Muttalib and the chieftains of some 
of the other Meccan tribes* to repair to the viceroy’s camp and 
there plead their cause. Abd al Muttalib was treated with dis- 
tinguished honour. To gain him over, Abraha restored his plun- 
dered camels; but he could obtain from him no satisfactory 
answer regarding the Kaaba.t The chiefs who accompanied him 


* Of these the chiefs of the Bani Bakr and Hodzeil are mentioned. This 
Bani Bakr was not the tribe collateral with the Taghlibites, but the stock 
descended from Bakr, son of Abd Monat, son of Kinana, and nearly allied 
to the Coreish. See preceding chap. p. cxcvi. 

+ He is said to have descended from his throne and seated himself by 
Abd al Muttalib. But many of these details were probably invented by the 
traditionist to glorify the grand-father of the prophet. Abraha is said to 
have asked him what favour he could do him, Abd al Muttalib replied, 
“to restore to him his camels.” The viceroy was mortified. “I looked 
upon thee,” said he, “at first with admiration: but now thou askest as a 
favour the return of thine own property, and makest no solicitation regarding 
the Holy House which is thy glory, and the pillar of thine own religion and that 
of thy forefathers.” Abd al Muttalib answered :—* Of the camels I am myself 
the Master, and therefore I asked for them: as for the Kaaba, another is its 
Master who will surely defend it;* and to him I commit its defence.” The 
speech of Abraha is convenient for the traditionists, as affording them an 
occasion to add Abd al Muttalib’s prophetical defiance; but it is not the 
speech of a Prince who came to destroy the Kaaba, and whose object was 
to depreciate and not to extol it. The conversation is evidently fabricated. 


* Compare the attack on the Delphian temple by the Persian army, (Herod. viii. $7); and 
by the Gauls under Brennus, (Pausantas, x. 23‘. On both. occasions the Oracle declared 
that the god “‘ was able to defend his own.” The slaughter occasioned by the fire from 
heaven, and the falling of the rocks from Parnassus are also analogous points. 
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offered a third of the wealth of the Tehima if he would desist 
from his designs against their temple, but he refused. The nego- 
tiation was broken off, and the chieftains returned to Mecca. 
The people, by the advice of Abd al Muttalib, made preparations 
for retiring in a body to the hills and defiles in the vicinity on the 
day before the expected attack. As Abd al Muttalib leaned upon 
the ring of the door of the Kaaba, he is said to have prayed to 
the Deity thus aloud ;—“ Defend oh Lord thine own House, and 
suffer not the Cross to triumph over the Kaaba!” This done, he . 
relaxed his hold, and betaking himself with the rest to the neigh- 
bouring heights, watched what the end might be.* 
Meanwhile a pestilential distemper had shown itself in the camp put is 
of the Viceroy. Jt broke out with deadly pustules and frightful uae 
plains, and was probably an aggravated form of small-pox. In Pee 
confusion and dismay the army commenced its retreat. Aban- 
doned by their guides, they perished among the valleys, and a 
flood (such is the pious legend) sent by the wrath of Heaven 
swept off multitudes into the sea. The pestilence alone is however 
a cause quite adequate to the effects described.{ Scarcely any 


It is enough throughout the narrative to admit the main events without 
believing the details of every speech and conversation, as the effort is patent 
to magnify Abd al Muttalib, Mecca, and the Kaaba. 

Some accounts represent Abd al Muttalib as gaining admittance to Abraha 
through Dzii Nafas, (the Himyar prince taken prisoner as noticed in the 
text, p. cclxiii.) whose friendship he had formed in his mercantile expeditions 
toYemen. See MV. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 214. It was on one of these 
expeditions that Abd al Muttalib is said to have learnt in Yemen to dye 
his hair black. The people of Mecca were delighted with his unexpectedly 
juvenile appearance, and the custom was thus introduced there. Katib al 
Wackidi, p. 154; Sprenger, p. 86. Wackidi represents Abd al Muttalib as 
withdrawing from Mecca on Abraha’s approach to Hira (Jebel Nar, after- 
wards Mahomet’s sacred retreat); and from thence letting loose his 200 
recovered camels as devoted to the Deity, in the hope that some one of the 
enemy might injure them in the Tehama, and the Deity be thereby prompted 
to revenge the insult upon the enemy’s army. 

* No doubt these events, too, are highly coloured by legendary growth or 
fiction, in order to cast a mysterious and supernatural air over the retreat 
of Abraha, 

t No one appears to have pursued the retreating army. They sought 
Nofail to guide them back; but in the confusion he escaped to one of the 

mm 
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one recovered who had once been smitten by it; and Abraha 
himself, a mass of malignant and putrid sores, died miserably on 
his return to Sana.* 


surrounding heights, whence, it is pretended, he called out to the fugitives in 
these derisive lines ;—— 


* Cond lall Guna Cugleall a ptdl * sibs} Wy doll pl 
‘““Whither away are ye fleeing, and no one is pursuing! Al Ashram 
(Abraha) is the vanquished one, not the vanquisher.” Hishami, p. 18. 
A contemporary poet, a Coreishite named Abdalla, son of Zibara, estimates 
the killed at the incredible number of 60,000, in these verses :— 


Leoni la Mae ter ad oF aedt Ibe ab Lal Cygin 
M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 280. 

* His body was covered with pustules and, as they dropped off, matter 
flowed forth followed by blood. ‘“ He became like an unfledged bird; and 
did not die until his heart separated from hischest.” Hisham, p. 18. This 
is manifestly over-drawn. . 

The accounts of Wackidi and Hishami leave no room to question the nature 
of the disease as having been a pestilential form of small-pox. Wackidi, 
after describing the calamity in the fanciful style of the Coran, adds— 


“ And that was the first beginning of the small-poxr, and the pustular disease, 
and a certain kind of bitter tree, (p. 17). Similarly Hishimi;— ra I wy 


At y ela) Go call Cab stall y dmant! el, be 
Bally Uaball eval! pel lye ashle jl (P19) Te 


word dion signifies likewise “small stones,” and the name as applied 


to the small-pox is probably derived from the gravelly appearance and 
feeling of the hard pustules; such a feeling is believed to be common at 
some stages of the. disease, so much so that the patient on setting his foot to 
the ground, feels as if he were standing on gravel. The name, coupled with 
this derivation, without doubt gave rise to the poetical description of the 
event in the Coran:—“ Hast thou not seen how thy Lord dealt with the army 
of the Elephant? Did he not cause their stratagem to miscarry? And he sent 
against them flocks of little birds, which cast upon them small clay stones, and 
made them like unto the stubble of which the cattle have eaten.” Sura cv. 
—See above chap. i. p. xxx. Canon II. s. This passage, as Gibbon well 
says, is “the seed” of the marvellous details given regarding Abraha’s 
defeat. 

Hishami describes the stones showered upon the enemy as being “like 


grains of corn and pulse,”— Cwdall 9 oro | Jud —(p. 18); and 
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The unexpected and seemingly miraculous disappointment of The Meccans 
° : . establish the 
the magnificent preparations of Abraha increased the reverence Henin. 
mi 


with which throughout Arabia the Coreish and other inhabitants exceptions in 
° : their own 

of Mecca were regarded. They became vain-glorious, and sought favour. 

to mark their superiority by the assumption of special duties 


and exemptions. ‘ Let us,” they said, “release ourselves from 


it is remarkable that the latter expression signifies also a species of deadly 
blain or pustule. 

It would seem that not all who were struck, (or sickened,) died; for 
Ayesha says that she saw at Mecca the rider (Mahout) and the driver of the 
elephant (dunes 9 SxS! als) both blind and begging food of the 
people; Hishdmi, p. 19. The story is the more likely as blindness is a very 
common effect of small-pox. 

“In certain ancient verses, said to have been written before the Hegira by 
Abu Cays a contemporary poet of Medina, in order to stay the Coreish from 
doing violence to Mahomet, he enumerates God’s mercies to them, and 


alludes thus to the repulse of Abraha, without any of the usual miraculous 
allusions. Hisham, p. 76. 


Teele y ile ot Shall phen Mend, US ill sd pai a Ul Ll 
*opbas pt Utawle alal US) Fh iy gayle lela 13 


The other miraculous part of the story is, that when the army was about 
to advance upon Mecca, Nofail, the Khuthamite guide, whispered in the ear 
of the Elephant. It forthwith sat down, and no persuasion or compulsion 
would induce it to stir a step towards Mecca, while it would readily proceed 
in every other direction. The germ of this story lies in a saying of Maho- 
met’s at Hodeibia. His camel sat down there fatigued; and as the place 
was at so convenient a distance from Mecca as to prevent a collision 
between the Meccans and bis army, Mahomet took advantage of the circum- 
stance and said:—“ Nay! Al Caswa (that was his camel’s name) is not 
fatigued; but he that restrained the Elephant from advancing upon Mecca, 
the same hath held her back also.” Kétth al Wackidi, p. 1184; Hishami, 
p. 321. Hence the traditionists invented a variety of stories illustrative of 
the manner in which God was supposed to have “held back the Elephant.” 
Yet Mahomet’s meaning seems to have been simply metaphorical :—‘ He 
who by his providence restrained the elephant, or the possessor of the elephant, 
from advancing upon Mecca, the same,” &c. It is possible that the fable of 
the elephant’s unwillingness to move against Mecca may have been current 
in Mahomet’s time; but it is incomparably more likely to have been the 
fiction of the traditionists, growing out of this saying of Mahomet. 
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some of the observances imposed upon the multitude; and forbid 
ourselves some of the things which to them are lawful.” Thus 
(says tradition) they gave up the yearly pilgrimage to Arafat, and 
the ceremonial] return therefrom, although they still acknowledged 
those acts to be an essential part of the “religion of Abraham,” 
and binding upon all others; they also denied themselves the use 
of cheese and butter while in the pilgrim garb; and, abandoning 
tents of camels’ hair, restricted themselves to tents of leather. 
Upon pilgrims who came from beyond the sacred limits (hararn), 
they imposed new rules for their own aggrandisement. Such 
visitors, whether for the greater or the lesser pilgrimage, were 
forbidden to eat food brought from without the sacred boundary; 
and were compelled to make the circuit of the Kaaba either naked, 
or clothed in vestments provided only by the Meccans who formed 
the league.* This association, called the Homs, included the 
Coreish, the Bani Kinana a collateral branch,t and the Khozaites. 
To them the privileges of the league were restricted. All others 
were subjected to the humiliation of soliciting from them food 
and raiment. 

Por ea) the There is some doubt as to whether these innovations were only 

universality. now introduced or existed from an earlier period.§ Under any 


of the Meccan 
superstition, 


* If persons of rank came as pilgrims, and no Meccan garments were 
available for them, they were permitted to go through the ceremony in their 
own vestments; but they were to cast them off immediately after, and never 
again to use them. 

The common pilgrims, who could not get clothes, circumambulated the 
Kaaba entirely naked: the women with a single loose shift only. 

ft Including all the descendents of Kinana, see preceding chap. p. cxcvi.; 
Katib al Wackidi, p. 12}. 

¢{ The word Homs, says Wackidi, refers to something new added to a 
religion; «bid. Its etymological derivation seems to be the bringing into 
play a fresh stringency in the pilgrim ceremonial. Sprenger gives its meaning 
as the “alliance of certain tribes by religion,” p.36. But this was only an 
incidental feature in the imposition of the new practices, and would not 
appear to be the essential and original idea. 

§ Hishami says, “I know not whether the Coreish introduced the innova- 
tion before or after the attack of Abraha,” p. 43. The Secretary of 
Wackidi places his account of the Homs league, under the chapter of Cossai, 
but he does not say that it was introduced in his time. He mentions the 
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circumstances they give proof that the Meccan superstition was 
active and vigorous, and that its directors exercised a wonderful 
influence over the whole of Arabia.* The practices then enforced 
were superseded only by Islam; and (adopting the latest date 
assigned for their introduction) they were maintained for more 
than half a century. The reverence for the Kaaba, which per- 
mitted the imposition of customs so unreasonable and oppressive, 
must necessarily have been grossly superstitious, as well as uni- 
versally prevalent. But the effect of the innovations themselves 
was perhaps adverse to the Meccan system. If the pilgrimage 
were really of divine appointment, what human authority could Elements of 
° : : - weakness. 

grant a dispensation to relax any part of its observances? and, in 
a country where the decent morality of Judaism and Christianity 
was known and respected, what could be gained by the outrage 
of forcing the female sex publicly to circumambulate the Kaaba 
in an insufficient dress, and the men entirely naked? Here were 
points to which the Reformer might fairly take exception; and 
they would avail either as grounds for denouncing the entire 
superstition, or for insisting upon a return to the practices of a 
purer and more scrupulous age.f 
a 
practice incidentally, and rather in connection with the meaning of the word 
‘‘ Coreish,” and as showing that they formed a portion of theleague. Hence 
no certain chronological deduction can be drawn from the position of the 
narrative, such parenthetical episodes being often thus irregularly introduced 
in the Arabian histories, Sprenger does not therefore go upon sure ground 
when he quotes Wackidi, as assigning the beginning of the custom to the 
era of Cossai; p. 36, note i. He supposes that the Homs practices being 
then introduced, were again revived in the year of the Elephant; but the 
supposition is unnecessary. 

* I cannot understand on what principle Sprenger regards this league as 
a symptom of the declining power of the Meccan superstition, a vain effort 
which sought “a remedy in reforming the faith of the Haram, the last spark 
of the life of whose confederation seemed to be on the point of being 


extinguished,” p. 36. The facts appear to convey a conclusion totally the 
reverse, 

+ Mahomet was not slow in availing himself of the last of these arguments, 
He abolished all the restrictions, as well as the relaxations, of the Homs 
league. The practices are indirectly reprobated in (Sura ii., vv. 199-200, 
where he enforces the necessity of the pilgrimage to Arafat; and in Sura vii., 
vv. 28 and 32, where proper apparcl is enjoined, and the free use of food 
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Let us now glance for a moment at the state of parties in 
Mecca towards the latter days of Abd al Muttalib.* 

There arose, as we have seen, upon the death of Cussai, two 
leading factions, the descendants respectively of his two sons, 
Abd al Dar and Abd Menaf. The former originally possessed all 
the public offices; but since the struggle with Hashim about 
seventy years before, when they were stripped of several import- 
ant dignities, their influence had departed, and they had now sunk 


and water. It is said that Mahomet himself, before he assumed the pro- 
phetical office, used to perform the pilgrimage to Arafat, thus disallowing 
the provisions of the association. 

Besides the Homs, there were observed other superstitious practices, some 
of them with less likelihood said to be modern innovations. Such were the 
arbitary rules regarding the dedication of camels as hallowed and exempt 
from labour when they had come up to a certain standard of fruitfulness, 
with curious subsidiary directions as to their flesh being wholly illicit, or 
lawfal to men only in certain circumstances, to women only in others. The 
dedicated mother camel was called Sdiba, (and in some cases Wasila, which 
included goats or ewes); of the offspring of a single camel, the eleventh 
female was termed Bahira; Hami, was the dedicated stallion. But Ibn Ishac 
and Ibn Hisham are not agreed on the details of these customs. It is pre- 
tended that Amr Ibn Lohay (in the third century A.D.; see preceding chap. 
pp. cxceviii. ccxii.) introduced the practice; but it no doubt grew up long 
before that time, and is founded as M. ©. de Perceval says, in the affection 
of the Arabs for the camel, and their reverence for those animals which 
greatly added to the breed; vol. i. pp, 225-226; Sale, Prel. Disc. pp. 151-153; 
Hisham, pp. 29-30. 

Mahomet inveighed strongly against these arbitrary “distinctions which 
God had not enjoined.” See Sura V. v.112; Sura VI. v. 144; SuraX. v. 5. 

* The relation of the different branches, as well as the previous details of 
the present chapter, will be elucidated by the following table. 
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into a subordinate and insignificant position. The offices retained 
by them were still undoubtedly valuable, but they were divided 
among separate members of the family; the benefit of combi- 
nation was lost; and there was no steady and united effort to 
improve their advantages towards the acquisition of social influ- 
ence and political power.* 

The virtual chiefship of Mecca was thus in the hands of the Prosperity of 
descendants of Abd Menaf. Amongst these, again, two parties ants of of abd 
had arisen; the families, namely, of his sons Hashim and Abd ™ 
Shams. The grand offices of giving of food and water to the 
pilgrims secured to the Hashimites a commanding and a perma- the 
nent influence under the able management of Hashim, of Al H#shimites. 
Muttalib, and now of Abd al Muttalib. The latter, like his 
father Hashim, was regarded as the chief of the Meccan Sheikhs. »,, ~ 
But the branch of Abd Shams, with their numerous and powerful °™¢7#4. 
connections, were jealous of the power of the Hashimites, and 
repeatedly endeavoured to humble them, or to bring discredit on 
their high position. One office, that of the Leadership in war, was 
secured by the Omeyad family, and contributed much to its 
splendour. It was, moreover, rich and successful in commerce, 
and by some is thought to have exceeded in influence and power 
even the stock of Hashim.f 

But the “ Year of the Elephant” had already given birth to a The birth of 
personage destined, within half a century, to eclipse the distinc- aa 
‘tions both of Hashimite and Omeyad race. To the narration of 
this momentous event the succeeding chapter will be devoted. 


* The custody of the Holy House, the Presidency in the Hall of Council, 
and privilege in war of binding the banner on the staff,—the offices secured 
to the branch of Abd al Dar,—might all have been turnedto important 
account if the advice of their ancestor Cossai had been followed. But 
division of authority, want of ability, and adverse fortune, all along depressed 
the family, 


+ Sprenger’s Life of Mohammed, p. 31. 
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RISE OF ISLAM. 
CHAPTER FIRST. 


The Birth and Childhood of Mahomet. — 


In the Introduction, I have traced the history of History of _ 
Mecca and the ancestors of Mahomet, from the ead Sie 
earliest times of which we have any account, down 
to the famous Year of the Elephant, which marks 
the deliverance of the sacred city from the invading 
army of Abraha the Abyssinian viceroy of Yemen. 

Before proceeding farther, I propose briefly to des- 
cribe Mecca, and the country immediately surround- 
ing it. 

Within the great mountain range which skirts Description of 
the Red Sea, and about equi-distant by the caravan 
track from Yemen and the Gulph of Akaba, lies Position with 
the holy valley. The traveller from the sea-shore, eat 
after a journey of about fifty miles, reaches it by an ae 
almost imperceptible ascent, chiefly through sandy 


plains and defiles hemmed in by low hills of gneiss 
ss 


Fertility of 
Taif. 
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and quartz, which rise in some places to the height 
of 400 or 500 feet.* Passing Mecca, and pursuing 
his eastward course, he proceeds with the same 
gentle rise between hills partly composed of granite 
through the valley of Min4, and in five or six hours 
arrives at the sacred eminence of Arafat. Onwards 
the mountains ascend to a great height, till about 
eighty miles from the sea the granite peaks of Jebel 
Kora crown the range, and Taif comes in sight 
thirty miles farther east. Between Jebel Kora and 
Taif the country is fertile and lovely. Rivulets 
every here and there descend from the hills; the 
plains are clothed with verdure, and adorned by 
large shady trees. Tif is famous for its fruits. 
The grapes are of a “very large size and delicious 
flavour.” And there is no want of variety to tempt 
the appetite; for peaches and pomegranates, apples 
and almonds, figs, apricots and quinces, grow in 
abundance and perfection.f Far different is it with 


* Burkhardt’s Arabia, pp. 58-62. The journey between Jedda 
and Mecca was performed by Burkhardt in nineteen hours on a 
camel. On another occasion he accomplished it upon an ass in 
thirteen hours. He calculates the distance at sixteen or seventeen 
hours walk, or about fifty-five miles from Jedda. Burton’s esti- 
mate is less. He thus speaks of the journey :—“ Allowing eleven 
hours for our actual march, those wonderful donkeys had accom- 
plished between forty-four and forty-six miles, generally of deep 
sand, in one night.” Vol. 111. p. 375. 

For the character of the rocks, see Burkhardt, p. 62, and Al: 
Bey, vol. uu, p. 118. 

Tt “‘ Mecca is amply supplied with water melons, dates, limes, 
cucumbers, and other vegetables from Taéif and Wady Fatima. 


1.] The Valley of Mecca. 3 


the frowning hills and barren valleys for many a 
mile around Mecca. Stunted brushwood and thorny Sterility of 
acacias occasionally relieve the eye, and furnish — 
scanty repast to the hardy camel; but the general 
features are rugged rocks unrelieved by a trace of 
foliage, with sandy and stony glens from which the 
peasant in vain looks for the grateful returns of 
tillage. Even at the present day, after the riches of 
Asia have for twelve centuries been poured into the 

city, and a regular supply of water may be secured 

by a conduit from the fresh springs of Arafat, 
Mecca can hardly boast a garden or cultivated field, 

and only here and there a tree.* 


During the pilgrimage season, the former place sends at least one 
hundred camels every day to the capital.” Burton, vol. iii. 
p. 362, note. The description in the text is from Burkhardt. 

* Burkhardt noticed a few acres to the north of the town 
“irrigated by means of a well, and producing vegetables,” p. 127. 
Some trees also grow in the extreme southern quarter, where 
Burkhardt first took up his abode:—“ TI had here,” he says, ‘ the 
advantage of several large trees growing before my windows, the 
verdure of which, among the barren and sun-burnt rocks of Mecca, 
was to me more exhilarating than the finest landscape could have 
been under different circumstances,” p. 101. But of the valley 
generally he says that it is “completely barren and destitute of 
trees;” and “no trees or gardens cheer the eye,” pp 103, 104. 

So Ali Bey:—I never saw but one flower the whole of my 
stay at Mecca, which was upon the way to Arafat.” Vol.u. p. 99. 
Mecca “is situated at the bottom of a sandy valley, surrounded 
on all sides by naked mountains, without brook, river, or any run- 
ning water; without trees, plants, or any species of vegetation.” 
Vol. 1. p. 112. Again:—The aridity of the country is such 
that there is hardly a plant to be seen near the city, or upon the 
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Valley of In the immediate vicinity of Mecca the hills are 
formed of quartz and gneiss; but a little to the east, 
grey strata of granite appear, and within one or two 
miles of the city, lofty and rugged peaks (as the 
Jabal Nir or Mird,)* begin to shoot upwards in 
grand and commanding masses. The valley of 
Mecca is about two miles in length. The general 

direction and slope is from north to south; but at 
the upper or northern extremity, where the way 


neighbouring mountains....We may not expect to find at Mecca 
anything like a meadow, or still less a garden....They do not sow 
any grain, for the too ungrateful soil would not produce any plant 
to the cultivator. The soil refuses to yield even spontaneous pro- 
ductions, of which it is so liberal elsewhere. In short, there are 
but three or four trees upon the spot where formerly stood the 
house of Abu Taleb, the uncle of the prophet; and six or eight 
others scattered here and there. These trees are prickly, and 
produce a small fruit similar to the jujube, which is called nebbak 
by the Arabs.” Vol. ii. p. 110. 

And of its environs, Burkhardt writes:—‘‘ As soon as we pass 
these extreme precincts of Mecca, the desert presents itself; for 
neither gardens, trees, nor pleasure-houses line the avenues to the 
town, which is surrounded on every side by barren sandy valleys, 
and equally barren hills. A stranger placed on the great road to. 
Taif, just beyond the turn of the hill in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the sheriff’s garden house, would think himself as far re- 
moved from human society, as if he were in the midst of the 
Nubian desert.” p. 131. This he ascribes to indolence and 
apathy, seeing that water “can be easily obtained at about thirty 
feet below the surface.” But there must, nevertheless, be some 
natural defect in the gravelly and sandy soil of Mecca, else the 
munificence of the Moslem rulers, and the notorious avarice of 
its inhabitants, would long ere this have planted trees and gardens 
for profit, if not to beautify the town. 

* Burkhardt, p. 175, and note. 


1.] The Valley of Mecca. § 


leads to Arafat and Tif, it bends to the eastward; 
and at the southern or lower end, where the road 
branches off to Yemen, Jedda, and Syria, there is 
a still more decided bend to the west.* At the 
latter curve the valley opens out to a breadth of 
above half a mile, and it is in the spacious amphi- 
theatre thus shut in by rocks and mountains, that 
the Kaaba, and the main portions of the city both 
ancient and modern, were founded. The surround- 
Ing rocks rise precipitously two or three hundred 
feet, and on the eastern side reach to a height of 
five hundred feet. It is here that the craggy defiles 
of Abu Cobeis, the most lofty of all the hills encir- 
cling the valley, overhang the quarter of the town 
in which Abd al Muttalib and his family lived. 
About three furlongs to the north-east of the Kaaba, 
the spot of Mahomet’s birth is still pointed out to 
the pious pilgrim as the Sheb Mauldd, and hard by 
is the Sheb Als (or quarter in which Ali resided), 
both built upon the declivity of the rock.f 


* The high road to Medina and Syria takes this southerly cir- 
cuit. A direct road has been made through a dip in the mountain 
to the north-west of the city. This is facilitated by steps cut out 
of the rock—a modern work, ascribed to one of the Barmecide 
family. See Burkhardt, p. 129; Burton, vol. ii. p. 144. 


+ The above details are taken from Burkhardt and Ali Bey, 
chiefly from the former, who thus describes the valley :— 


“ This town is situated in a valley, narrow and sandy, the main 
direction of which is from north to south; but it inclines towards 
the north-west mear the southern extremity of the town. In 
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Climate. Though within the tropics, Mecca has not the 
usual tropical showers. ‘The rainy season begins 


breadth this valley varies from 100 to 700 paces; the chief part 
of the city being placed where the valley is most broad. In the 
narrower part are single rows of houses only, or detached shops. 
The town itself covers a space of about 1500 paces in length, 

from the quarter called El Shebeyka to the extremity of the Mala; 
but the whole extent of ground comprehended under the denomi- 
nation of Mekka, from the suburb called Djeroucl (where is the 
entrance from Djidda) to the suburb called Moabede (onthe Tayf 
road), amounts to 3,500 paces. The mountains enclosing this 
valley are from 200 to 500 feet in height, completely barren and 
destitute of trees. The principal chain lies on the eastern side of 
the town: the valley slopes gently towards the south, where stands 
the quarter called El Mesfale (the low place). The rain-water 
from the town is lost towards the south of Mesfale in the open 
valley named Wady el Tarafeyn. Most of the town is situated 
in the valley itself; but there are also parts built on the sides of 
the mountains, principally of the eastern chain, where the primi- 
tive habitations of the Koreysh, and the ancient town, appear to 
have been placed.” Burkhardt, p. 108. 

Ali Bey gives the “ mean breadth” of the valley at 155 toises. 
The present town, he says, “ covers a line of 900 toises in length, 
and 266 in breadth at its centre, which extends from east to west.” 
Vol. ii. p. 94. 

Burton writes :—“ The site is a winding valley, on a small plateau, 
half-way below the Ghats.” Its utmost length is two-and-a-half 
miles from the Mabddah (north) to the southern mount Jiyad; and 
three-quarters of a mile would be the extreme breadth between 
Abu Kubays eastward,—upon whose western slope the most solid 
mass of the town clusters,—and Jebel Hindi, westward of the city. 
In the centre of this line stands the Kaabah.” Vol. iii. p. 320. 

It is much to be regretted that Lieut. Burton has not employed 
his clear and graphic pen in giving us a more detailed account of 
Mecca. He excuses himself by saying that “ Ali Bey and Burk- 
hardt have already said all that requires saying.” Yet variety of 
testimony is valuable: and such an account as he has given us of 
Medina is still a desideratum. 
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about December. The clouds do not discharge 
their precious freight continuously or with regularity. 
Sometimes the rain descends with such excessive 
violence as to inundate the little valley with floods 
from Arafat. Even in the summer, rain is not un- 
frequent. ‘The seasons are thus uncertain, and the 
horrors of continued drought are occasionally ex- 
perienced. The heat, especially in the months of 
autumn, is oppressive.* The surrounding ridges 
intercept the zephyrs that would otherwise reach 
the close and sultry valley; the sun beats with ~ 
violence on the bare gravelly soil, and reflects an 
intense and distressing glare. The native of Mecca, 
acclimated to the narrow vale, may regard with 
complacency its inhospitable atmosphere,f but the 
traveller, even in the depth of winter, complains 
of a stifling closeness and suffocating warmth. 


* Burkhardt says it is most severe from August to October. 
He mentions that “ a suffocating hot wind pervaded the atmosphere 
for five successive days in September,” p. 240. Ali Bey says— 
“It may be imagined how great must be the heat in summer, 
when in the month of January, with the windows open, I could 
scarcely endure the sheet of the bed upon me, and the butter at 
the same period was always liquid like water.” Vol. 1. p. 112. 
Burton writes ;—“ The heat reverberated by the bare rocks is in- 
tense, and the normal atmosphere of an eastern town communi- 
_cates a faint lassitude to the body, and irritability to the mind.” 
Vol. ii. p. 319. 

t Some years after the Hegira, the refugees began to long for 
their native Mecca, and some touching verses are preserved ex- 
pressive of their fond affection for its sterile soil and the springs 
in its vicinity. 


Fond venera- 
tion with 
which it is 
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Such is the spot, barren and unpromising though 
it be, on which the Arabs look with fond and super- 
stitious reverence as the cradle of their Destiny, and 
the arena of the remote events which gave birth to 
their Faith. Here Hagar alighted with Ishmael, 
and paced with troubled steps the space between 
the little hill of Safa (a spur of Abu Cobeis), and 
the eminence of Marw4, an offshoot on the opposite 
side of the valley from the lower range of Keycké4n.* 
Here the Bani Jorhom established themselves upon 
the falling fortunes of the ancestors of the Coreish; 
and from hence they were expelled by the Bani 
Khozaa, the new invaders from the south. It was 
in this pent-up vale that Cossay nourished his 
ambitious plans, and, in the neighbouring defiles 
of Mina, asserted them by a bloody encounter with 
the Bani Sfifa: and here he established the Coreish 
in their supremacy. It was hard by the Kaaba 
that his descendants, the children of Abd al Dar 
and of Abd Men4f, were drawn up in battle array 
to fight for the sovereign prerogative. It was here 
that Hashim exhibited his glorious liberality; and 
on this spot that Abd al Muttalib toiled with his 
solitary son till he discovered the ancient well of 
Zamzam. ‘Thousands of such associations crowd 


* Burton calls “ Marwah a little rise like Safa in the lower 
slope of Abu Kubays.” Vol. iii. p. 345. But in the plans both 
of Burkhardt and Ali Bey it would seem to be a spur from the 
range on the opposite side of the valley. 
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upon the mind of the weary pilgrim, as the minarets 
of the Kaaba rise before his longing eyes; and in the 
long vista of ages reaching even to Adam, his imagi- 
nation pictures multitudes of pious devotees in every 
age and from all quarters of the globe, flocking to the 
little valley, making their seven circuits of the holy 
house, kissing the mysterious stone, and drinking 
of the sacred water. Well then may the Arab 
regard the fane, and its surrounding rocks, with awe 
and admiration. 


At the period of Abraha’s retreat from Mecca,* spscattan 
(born 545 


Abd al Muttalib, now above seventy years of age, 4p.) marries 
enjoyed the rank and consideration of the foremost 4” 
chief of Mecca. A few months previous to this 

event, he had taken his youngest son ABDALLAH,T 

then about four-and-twenty years of age, to the 

house of Wuheib, a distant kinsman descended from 

Zohra, brother of the famous Cossay; and there 

affianced him to Amina the daughter of Wahb, 

brother of Wuheib, under whose guardianship she 

lived. At the same time Abd al Muttalib, not- 


* By M. Caussin de Perceval’s calculations, this event occurred 
in June 570 A.D. 

¢ Abdallah, or servant of God, (corresponding with the Hebrew 
Abdiel,) was a name common among the ante-Mahometan Arabs. 
Conf. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 126, vol. il. pp. 286, 434, 436. 
Mahomet’s nurse, Halima, was the daughter of a person called 
Abdallah, and had a son of the same name. Vide Kdtb al 
Wackidi, p. 284. 

C 


Death of 
Abdallah. 
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withstanding his advanced age, bethought him 
of a matrimonial alliance on his own account, and 
married HAlah the cousin of Amina and daughter of 
Wuheib. Of this late marriage, the famous Hamza 
was the first fruits.* 

As was customary, when the marriage was con- 
summated at the home of the bride, Abdallah 
remained with her there for three days.f Not long 
after, he set out during the pregnancy of his wife 
on a mercantile expedition to Ghazza (Gaza) in 
the south of Syria. On his way back he sickened 
at Medina, and was left by the caravan there 
with his father’s maternal relatives of the Bani 


* Hamza is said to have been four years older than Mahomet. 
Vide Katib al Wackidi, p. 20, margin. This would either imply 
that Abdallah was married at least four years to Amina before 
Mahomet’s birth, which is not likely, and is opposed to the tra- 
dition of Amina’s early conception; or that Abd al Muttalib 
married Halah at least four years before his son married Amina, 
which is also opposed to tradition. Wherefore, following the tra- 
ditions regarding the simultaneous marriage of Abdallah and his 
father, we must hold that Hamza was not older than Mahomet. 

+ The absurd story (of which there are many versions incon- 
sistent with one another) of a woman offering herself without 
success to Abdallah while on his way to Wuheib’s house, but de- 
clining his advances when he was returning thence because the 
prophetic light had departed from his forehead, falls under the 
Canon II. p. Some make this woman to be a sister of the 
Christian Waraca. Having heard from her brother tidings of the 
coming prophet, she recognized in Abdallah’s forehead the pro- 
phetic light, and coveted to be the mother of the prophet! This 
fable perhaps gave rise to the later legend that many Meccan 
damsels died of envy the night of Abdallah’s marriage. 


Death of Abdallah. 11 


Najjar.* Abd al Muttalib, learning of Abdallah’s 
sickness from his comrades, despatched his son 
Harith to take care of him. On reaching Medina, 
Harith found that his brother had died about a 
month after the departure of the caravan, and was 
buried in the house of Nabigha in the quarter of 
the Bani Adi. He returned with these tidings, and 
his father and brethren grieved sore for Abdallah. 
He was five and twenty years of age at his death, 
and Amina had not yet been delivered.t He left 
behind him five camels fed on wild shrubs,[ a 
flock of goats, and a slave girl called Omm Ayman 
(and also Baraka), who tended the infant born by 
his widow. This little property, and the house in 
which he dwelt, were all the inheritance Mahomet 
received from his father; but, little as it was, the 
simple habits of the Arab required no more, and 
instead of being evidence of poverty the female 


* It will be remembered that Abd al Muttalib’s mother, Salma, 
(Hashim’s wife,) belonged to Medina, and to this tribe. See In- 
troduction, chap iv. p. ccli. She was of the family Bani Adi 
mentioned below. 

1 This statement is from Kdtib al Wackidi, p.18. He mentions 
other accounts, such as that Abdallah went to Medina to purchase 
dates; and that he died eighteen months (according to some, seven 
months) after Mahomet’s birth. But he gives the preference to 
the version transcribed in the text. 


t Kath al Wadckidi, p. 184. oe _5\ Ns jo>| Lao 
aap} JS ,—that is to say, camels not reared and fed at home, 
and therefore of an inferior kind. 
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slave is rather an indication of prosperity and 
comfort.* 


Amina Passing over, as fabulous and unworthy of credit, 
delivered of a os ; : 
son, about the the marvellous incidents attending the gestation of 


oko the prophet and his first appearance in the world,f 


* See Sprenger, p. 81. The house was sold by a son of Abu 
Talib to one of the Coreish for twenty dinars. Tabart. 

+ The miracles attending the birth of Mahomet are very favorite 
topics with modern Moslems. See exempli gratia, the puerile tales 
from the Maulid Sharif, or Ennobled Nativity, in No. xxxiv. 
of the Calcutta Review, p. 404 et. seg. “Amina relates that she 
heard a fearful noise which cast her into an agony of terror, but 
immediately a white bird came, and laying its wing upon her 
bosom, restored her confidence;—she became thirsty, and anon a 
cup of delicious beverage, white as milk, and sweet like honey, 
was presented by an unseen hand ;—heavenly voices and the tread 
of steps were heard around her, but no person was seen ;—a sheet 
was let down from heaven, and a voice proclaimed that the blessed 
Mohammed was to be screened from mortal view ;—birds of Para- 
dise, with ruby beaks and wings of emerald, strutted along rega- 
ling her with heavenly warbling; persons from above scattered 
aromas around her, &c. ‘ 

‘No sooner was Mohammed born than he prostrated himself on 
the ground, and raising his hands, prayed earnestly for the pardon of 
his people, &c.” His aunt Safia related six miraculous things :— 
1st. That he was born circumcised and with his nave: cut. 2nd. 
In a clear voice the new born bahe recited the creed. 8rd. The 
“seal of prophecy” was written on his back in letters of light, 
&e. ‘ Three persons, brilliant as the sun, appeared from heaven. 
One held a silver goblet: the second an emerald tray: the third 
a silken towel; they washed him seven times; then blessed and 
saluted him with a glorious address as the “ Prince of Mankind.” 

These tales, however implicitly believed by credulous Mahome- 
tans, are modern. The ancient biographies themselves, as might 
have been expected, are not free from absurd stories. The fol- 
lowing are examples. 
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it suffices to state that the widowed Amina gave 
birth to a son in the autumn of the year 570 A.D. 
It is a vain attempt to fix with certainty the precise 
date of the birth, for the materials are too vague 
and discrepant to be subjected to so close a calcu- 


At the moment of Mahomet’s birth, a light proceeded from 
Amina, which rendered visible the palaces and streets of Bostra, 
and the necks of the camels there. Kdtib al Wdckidi, p. 18}; 
Hishdmi, p. 30. This evidently originated in the mistaken appli- 
cation of some metaphorical saying, such as that “the light of 
Islam, which in after days proceeded from the infant now born, 
has illuminated Syria and Persia.” It is remarkable that the 
honest but credulous Katib al Wackidi leaves Hishémi far behind 
in his relation of these miracles. His traditions make Mahomet 
as soon as born to support himself on his hands, seize a handful 
of earth, and raise up his head to heaven. He was born clean, 
and circumcised, whereat Abd al Muttalib greatly marvelled. So 
of Amina, it is said that she felt no weight or inconvenience from 
the embryo; that heavenly messengers came to her, and saluted her 
as the mother elect of him who was to be the prophet and lord of his 
people; that she was desired by them to call the child Ahmed; 
that alarmed by these visions she, by the advice of her female 
acquaintance, hung pieces of iron as charms on her arms and neck, 
&c. Kdtib al Wackidi, p. 18. Sprenger infers from these tra- 
ditions, that the mother had a weak and nervous temperament, 
inherited by her son. But I rather think that the traditions them- 
selves should be discarded as utterly untrustworthy, both on ac- 
count of the period, and the subject matter of which they treat. 
See Canons I. a, and II. p, in chapter 1. of the Introduction. 

One tradition makes Amina say, “I have had children, but 
never was the embryo of one heavier than that of Mahomet.” 
The Secretary of Wackidi (p. 18) rejects this tradition, because . 
he says Amina never had any child except Mahomet; but its very 
existence is a good illustration of the recklessness of Mahometan 
traditionists. : 
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lation. ‘We may be content to know that the event 
occurred about fifty-five days after the attack of 
Abraha;* and may accept, as an approximation, the 
date of M. Caussin de Perceval (whose calculations 
have already been recommended for general accept- 
ance), namely, the 20th of August, 570 A.D. 


* Katib al Wdackidi, p. 184. 

{t We know accurately the date of Mahomet’s death, but we 
cannot calculate backwards with certainty even the year of his 
birth, because his life is variously stated as extending from sixty- 
three to sixty-five years: and, besides this, there is a doubt whe- 
ther the year meant is a lunar, or a luni-solar one. See Intro- 
duction, chapter iii. p. xlix note. 

The Arab historians give various dates, as the fortieth year of 
of Kesra’s reign, or the 880th of the Seleucide Dynasty, which 
answers to 570 A.D.; others the forty-first, the forty-second, or 
the forty-third of Kesra’s reign, that is the 881st, 882nd, or 883rd 
of the era of Alexander. 

M. de Sacy fixes the date as the 20th of April A.D.571; on 
the assumption that the lunar year was always in force at Mecca. 
But he adds,— En vain chercheroit-on & determiner l’epoque de 
la naissance de Mahomet d’une maniere qui ne laissat subsister 
aucune incertitude.” See the question discussed by him p. 43, 
et seg. Memotre des Arabes avant Mahomet, tome xlviii. Mem. 
Acad. Inscrip. et Belles Lettres. 

H. v. Hammer fixes on 569 A.D.; and Sprenger notes two 
dates as possible, viz. 13th April 571, and 18th May 567, A.D. 
(p. 74.) 

The common date given by Mahometan writers is the 12th of 
Rabil.; but other authorities give the 2nd, and others again the 
10th of that month. Kdtib al Wédckidi, p. 184. But it is 
scarcely possible to believe that the date could, under ordinary 
circumstances in Meccan society as then constituted, have been 
remembered with perfect accuracy. 


1] Birth of Mahomet. 15 


No sooner was the infant born, than Amina sent Joy of Abd 


to tell Abd al Muttalib. The messenger carrying Hi 


the good tidings, reached the Chief as he sat in the 
sacred enclosure of the Kaaba, in the midst of his 
sons and the principal men of his tribe; and he 
rejoiced and rose up, and those that were with him. 
And he went to Amina, who told him all that had 
taken place. So he took the young child in his 
arms, and went to the Kaaba; and as he stood 


There are two points affecting the traditions on this head 
which have not attracted sufficient notice. The first is that 
Monday is by all traditionists regarded as a remarkable day in 
Mahomet’s history, on which the chief events of his life occurred. 
Thus an old tradition:—“ The prophet was born on a Monday ; he 
restored to its place the black stone on a Monday; he assumed his 
prophetical office on a Monday; he fled from Mecca on a Monday; 
he reached Medina on a Monday; he expired on a Monday.” 
Tabari, p. 214; Katib al Wdckidi, p. 87; Hishdmi, p. 178, marg. 
gloss. Nay, Wackidi makes him to have been conceived on a 
Monday. Kédtb al Wdckidi, p.18. This conceit no doubt origi- 
nated in Mahomet’s death, and one or two other salient incidents 
of his life, really falling on a Monday; and hence the same day 
‘was superstitiously extended backwards to unknown dates. When 
Monday was once fixed upon as the day of his birth, it led to 
calculations thereon (see Sprenger, p.75 note,) and that again to a 
variety of date. 

Secondly: something of the same spirit led to the assumption 
that the prophet was born in the same month and on the same day 
of the month, as well as of the week, on which he died. He died 
on Monday the 12th of Rabi I; and therefore the tradition which 
assigns Monday the 12th of Rabi I. as the day also of his birth is 
the most popular. But that such minutiz as the day either of the 
month or week were likely to be remembered so long after espe- 
cially in the case of an orphan, is inconsistent with Canon I. a, 
chapter i. of the Introduction. | 


Muttalib. 


Derivation of 
the name, 
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beside the holy house, he gave thanks to God. 
The child was called Monamman.* 

This name was rare among the Arabs, but not 
unknown. It is derived from the root Hamd 
[ wom | and signifies “The Praised.” Another 


form is AHMAD, which having been erroneously em- 
ployed as a translation of “ The Paraclete” in some 
Arabic version of the New Testament, became a 
favorite term with Mahometans, especially in ad- 
dressing Jews and Christians; for it was (they said, ) 
the title under which the prophet had been in their 
books predicted.f Following the established usage 
of Christendom, I will style Mohammad Manomert. 


* The above is in the simple words of Wackidi. Kati al 
Wackidi, p. 19. Though some of the incidents are perhaps of 
late growth (as the visit to the Kaaba,) yet they have been in the 
text retained as at least possible. In the original are several 
palpable fabrications: as that Amina told Abdal Muttalib of her 
visions, and the command of the angel that the child should be 
called Ahmad. The prayer of Abd al Muttalib at the Kaaba is 
also apocryphal, being evidently composed in a Mahometan strain. 

{ It may be of some importance to show that the name was 
known and used in Arabia before Mahomet’s birth. We have 
seen that his grandfather was called Sheba al Hamd, which is the 
same word. The form of Ahmad was very rare, but we find it in 
use among the Bani Bakr ibn Wail, about thirty or forty years 
before Mahomet. Vide M. C. de Perceval, vol. ii. p. 378. We 
have a Mohammad, son of Sofian, of the Tamim tribe, born be- 
fore 500 A.D. Jbid, p. 297. We meet also with a Mohammad 
of the tribe of Aws, born about 5380 A.D. Jbid, Table vii. 
Among the followers of the prophet killed at Kheibar, we find a 
Mahmud ibn Maslama (elsewhere called Mohammad ibn Maslama, ) 
whose name could not have had any connexion with that of 


1.] | Infancy. | 17 


It was not the custom for the higher class of The infant 
was not nursed 


women at Mecca to nurse their own children. They by his mother, 
procured nurses for them, or gave them out to nurse 
among the neighbouring Bedouin tribes, where was 
gained the double advantage of a robust frame, 


Mahomet, he was also an Awsite. Hishdmi, p. 341; Katib al 
Wackidi, p.121. The Secretary, in a chapter devoted to the 
subject, mentions five of the same name before the prophet:—1. 
Mohammad ibn Khodazya, of the Bani Dzakwan, who went to 
Abraha, and remained with him in the profession of Christianity ; 
a couplet by a brother of this man is quoted, in which the name 
occurs. 2. Mohammad ibn Saffin, of the Bani Tamim. 3. Mo- 
hammad ibn Joshamit, of the Bani Suwiaat. 4. Mohammad al 
Asiyadi. 5. Mohammad al Fockimi. But with the usual Maho- 
metan credulity and desire to exhibit anticipations of the prophet, 
the K&tib al Wackidi adds that these names were given by such 
Arabs as had learnt, from Jews, Christians, or Soothsayers, that a 
prophet so named was about to arise in Arabia; and the parents, 
in the fond hope each that his child would turn out to be the 
expected prophet, called it by his name! In the second instance 
this intelligence is said to have been imparted by a Christian 
bishop. <Kdtib al Wackidi, p. 32. 

The word Ahmad must have occurred by mistake in some early 
Arabic translation of John’s Gospel, for “the Comforter,” zepiucduro¢ 
for rapaxdnrog; or was forged as such by some ignorant or de- 
signing monk in Mahomet’s time. Hence the partiality for this 
name, which was held to be a promise or prophecy of Mahomet. 

The Secretary of Wackidi has achapter devoted to the titles of 


the prophet. Among these are piles. ple Wile isthe. 
The last of these means “ Obliviator,” or “Blotter out:” and is thus 
interpreted anil po WL & Lave alll LU alll Ll, 
‘‘Because God blots out through him the sins of his followers:” 
or,—as farther explained,—“blots out through him unbelief.” 
Kdtib al Wackidi, p. 194. 


D 
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and the pure speech and free manners of the 


desert.* 
but forafew The infant Mahomet, shortly after his birth, was 
days by : ee 
Thueiba; made over to Thueiba, a slave woman of his uncle 


Abu Lahab, who had lately nursed Hamza.f 
Though he was suckled by her for a very few days, 
he retained in after life a lively sense of the connec- 
tion thus formed. Both Mahomet and Khadija 
were wont to express in grateful terms their respect 
for her. Mahomet himself offered to her regularly 
gifts of clothes and other presents until the seventh 
year of the Hegira, when, upon his return from 


* Burkhardt states that this practice is common still among the 
Shereefs of Mecca. At eight days old the infant is sent away and, 
excepting a visit at the sixth month, does not return to his parents 
till eight or ten years of age. The Bani Hodheil, Thakif, Coreish, 
and Harb, are mentioned as tribes to which the infants are thus 
sent; and (which is a singular evidence of the stability of Arab 
tribes and customs,) to these is added the Bani Sadd, the very 
tribe to which the infant Mahomet was made over. Burkhardt’s 
Travels, pp. 229-231. This is corroborated by Burton; vol. ii. 
p- 308, vol. 11. p. 49. Weil assigns another reason for this prac- 
tice, viz., the anxiety of the Meccan mothers, by avoiding nursing, 
to have large families, and to preserve their constitutions, (p. 24, 
note 7.) 

T Foster-relationship was regarded by the Arabs as a very near 
tie, and therefore all those are carefully noted by the biographers 
who had been nursed “with Mahomet,” (or as Sprenger puts it, 
“with the same milk.”) Ali, when at Medina, proposed to 
Mahomet that he should marry Hamza’s daughter, and praised 
her beauty to him; but Mahomet refrained, saying that a daughter 


of his foster-brother was not lawful for him. Kdtib al Wdackid:, 
p. 20. 


J He is Nursed by Halima. 19 


Kheibar, tidings were brought of her death. Then 
Mahomet enquired after her son Masrth, his foster- 
brother; but he too was dead, and she had left no 
-_-relatives.* 

After Thueiba had suckled the child for several ana then 


days,f a party of the Bani Sadd (a tribe of the Halima, a 


. . ° . f the 
Bani Hawazin,}) arrived at Mecca with ten women Bani Saéd. 


who offered themselves as nurses for the Meccan 
infants. They were soon provided with children, 
excepting Halima, who was at last with difficulty 
persuaded to take the infant Mahomet; for it was 
to the father that the nurses chiefly looked for a 
liberal reward, and the charge of the orphan child 
had been already declined by the party. The 


* These pleasing traits of Mahomet’s character will be found 
at p. 20 of the Katib al Wackidi. It is added that Khadfja 
sought to purchase Thueiba that she might set her at liberty, but 
Abu Lahab refused. After Mahomet had fled from Mecca, Abu 
’ Lahab himself set her free; and the credulous traditionists relate 
that on this account he experienced a minute remission of his tor- 
ments in hell. 


{ So Wackidi L.! p. 20. Weil (p. 25, note 8) adduces 


traditions, but apparently not good ones, for a longer period. If 
the nurses used (as is said) to come to Mecca twice a year in 
spring and in harvest, they must have arrived on the present 
occasion in autumn, not long after the date which I have adopted 
as that of Mahomet’s birth. 
t Descended from Khasafa, Cays, Aylan, Modhar, and Maadd, 

and therefore of the same origin as “ Coreish. See Introduc- 
tion, i lll. p. CXCV. 
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legends of after days have encircled Halima’s jour- 
ney home with a halo of miraculous prosperity, but 


. this it does not he within my province to relate.* 


Mahomet re- 
mains amon 


The infancy, and part of the childhood of Maho- 


the Bani Saad Met, were spent with Halima and her husband,t 


till five years 
old. 


among the Bani Saad. At two years of age she 
weaned him and took him to his home. Amina 
was so delighted with the healthy and robust appear- 
ance of her infant, who looked like a child of double 
the age, that she said,—“ take him with thee back 
again to the desert; much do I fear for him the un- 
healthy air of Mecca.” So Halima returned with 
him to her tribe. When another two years were 


* For example, Amina said to the nurse that for three succes- 
sive nights she had been told in a vision that one of the family of 
Abu Dzueib was destined to nurse her infant; when, to her 
astonishment, Halima replied, that ts my husband’s name! Neither 
Halima nor her camel had any milk for her own child on the 
journey to Mecca; but, no sooner had she received the infant 
Mahomet, than she had abundance for both, and so had the camel. 
Her white donkey could hardly move along on the road to Mecca 
for weakness; but on the way home it outstripped all the others, 
so that their fellow travellers marvelled exceedingly, It wasa year 
of famine, yet the Lord so blessed Halima, for the little Maho- 
met’s sake, that her cattle always returned fat and with plenty of 
milk, while those of every other person in the tribe were lean and 
dry :—and many other such stories. See the legend as given by 
Sprenger, p. 143; Katib al Wackidi, p. 203; and Hishémi (who 
here indulges more in the marvellous than the Secretary,) p. 31. 

{1 The Katib al Wa&ckidi makes the husband’s name Abu 


Dzueib (p. 203), but some call -him Harith, and name Halima’s 
Abu Dzueib. 


1.] | He is seized with a Fit. 21 


ended, some strange event occurred to the boy which 

greatly alarmed his nurse. It was probably a fit of Is seized 
epilepsy; but Mahometan legends have invested it ere 

with so many marvellous features, that it is difficult 

to discover the real facts.* It is certain that the 


* The following is the account of Wackidi, who is more con- 
cise than the other biographers on the subject:—“ When four 
years of age, he was one morning playing with his (foster) brother 
and sister among the cattle, close by the encampment. And there | 
came two angels who cut open his body and drew forth from 
thence the black drop, and cast it from them, and washed his in- 
side with water of snow from a golden platter. Then they 
weighed him against a thousand of his people, and he out-weighed 
them all: and the one of them said unto the other—“ let him 
go, for verily if thou wert to weigh him against the whole of his 
people, he would out-weigh them all.” His (foster) brother seeing 
this, ran screaming to his mother, who with her husband hastene 
to the spot and found the lad pale and affrighted.” Kétib al 
Wackidi, p. 204. 

Hishami and other later writers add that her husband concluded 
that he had “had a fit,"—; acho \—and advised her to take him 


home to his mother. Arrived at Mecca, she confessed after some 
hesitation what had occurred. ‘ Ah!” exclaimed Amina, “didst 


thou fear that a devil had possessed him?”— as wi Fee \ 


Ben |.—-She proceeded to say that such could never be the case 
with a child whose birth had been preceded and followed by so 
many prodigies, and recounted them in detail. Then she added, 
“leave him with me and depart in peace, and heaven direct thee!” 
From this Sprenger rightly concludes (p. 78) that according to 
Hishaimi the child did not return with Halima; but Wackidi 
explicitly states the reverse. 

This legend is closely connected with Sura xciv. v.1. ‘Have 
WE not opened thy breast?”—+.e. given thee relief. These words 
were afterwards construed literally into an actual opening, or 
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apprehensions of Halima and her husband were 
aroused; for Arab superstition was wont to regard 
the subject of such ailments as under the influence 
of an evil spirit. They resolved to rid themselves 
of the charge, and Halima carried the child back to 
its mother. With some difficulty, Amina obtained 
from her an account of what had happened, calmed 
her fears, and entreated her to resume the care of 
her boy. Halima loved her foster-child, and was 
not unwillingly persuaded to take him once more to 
her encampment. There she kept him for about a 
year longer, and watched him so closely that she 
would not suffer him to move out of her sight. But 
uneasiness was again excited by fresh symptoms of 
a suspicious nature; and she set out finally to restore 
the boy to his mother, when he was about five years 


splitting up, of his chest; and, coupled with other sayings of 
Mahomet as to his being cleansed from the taint of sin, were 
wrought up into the story given above. 

It is possible, also, that Mahomet may have himself given a 
more developed nucleus for the legend, desiring thereby to en- 
hance the superstitious attachment of his people, and conve- 
niently referring the occasion of the cleansing and its romantic 
accompaniments to this early fit. But we cannot, with any 
approach to certainty, determine whether any and if so what part 
of the legend, owes its paternity to Mahomet directly; or whether 
it has been entirely fabricated out of the verse of the Coran referred 
to, and other metaphorical assertions of cleansing, construed 
literally. | 

Other traditions hold that his chest was opened, and his heart 
cleansed, by the angels as above described, in adult life close 
by the Kaaba. It is enough to have shown what appears to be 
the origin of these mythical stories. 


o 


1.] Bedouin Education. 23 


of age.* As she reached the outskirts of Mecca, 
the little Mahomet strayed, and she could not find 
him. In her perplexity she repaired to Abd al 
Muttalib, and he sent one of his sons to aid her in 
the search; the little boy was discovered wandering 
in Upper Mecca, and restored to his mother. 


If we are right in regarding the attacks which Advantages 
; . gained by 
alarmed Halima as fits of a nervous or epileptic Mahomet by 
gear SS ‘ : his early resi- 
nature, they exhibit in the constitution of Mahomet dence among 


. the Bedouins. . 
the normal marks of those excited states and ecstatic 


* When Halima took back the child to Mecca after its first 
attack, she told Amina that nothing but sheer necessity would 


make her part with it:— (| eer wo JI 0, ¥ Ut 
Katib al Wackidi, p. 203. After some persuasion she took him 
back with her, and kept him close in sight. But she was again 
startled (as the legend goes) by observing a cloud attendant upon 
the child, sheltering him from the sun, moving as he moved, and 
stopping when he stopped. This alarmed her— 9) ge 23 
5 p< oe ay! If there be any truth in the tradition, it probably 
implies a renewal of symptoms of the former nature. 

It appears extremely probable that these legends originated in 
some species of fact. One can hardly conceive their fabrication © 
out of nothing, even admitting that the 94th Sura, and other 
metaphorical expressions, may have led to the marvellous 
additions. 7 

I have given in the text what appears to me the most probable 
narrative: but it must be confessed that the ground on which we 
here stand is vague and uncertain. 

{ Katd al Wackidi, p. 204 and 21. Hishami makes the person 
who found him to be the famous Waraca; but Wackidi represents 
Abd al Muttalib as sending one of his grandsons to the search. 
The latter also gives some verses purporting to be Abd al Mutta- 
lib’s prayer to the deity at the Kaaba to restore the child; but 
they appear to be apocryphal. 


Mahomet’s 
grateful 
remembrance 
of Halima’s 
nursing. 
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swoons which perhaps suggested to his own mind 
the idea of inspiration, as by his followers they were 
undoubtedly taken to be evidence of it. It is pro- 
bable that, in other respects, the constitution of 
Mahomet was rendered more robust, and his cha- 
racter more free and independent, by his five years’ 
residence among the Bani Saad. At any rate his 
speech was thus formed upon one of the purest 
models of the beautiful language of the Peninsula; 
and it was his pride in after days to say,—“ Verily, 
I am the most perfect Arab amongst you; my des- 
cent is from the Coreish, and my tongue is the tongue 
of the Bani Saad.”* When his eloquence began to 
form an important element towards his success, a 
pure language and an elégant dialect were advantages 
of essential moment. 

Mahomet ever retained a grateful impression of 
the kindness he had experienced as a child among 
the Bani Sadd. Halima visited him at Mecca after 
his marriage with Khadija. “It was” (the tradition 
runs) “a year of drought, in which much cattle 
perished; and Mahomet spake to Khadija, and she 
gave to Halima a camel used to a litter, and forty 
sheep; so she returned to her people.” Upon another 
occasion he spread out his mantle for her te sit upon, 


6) ol ane coiy glad Slay Uta ype UI aKyel UI 
Katib al Wackidi, p. 21; Hishdmi, p. 34. Sprenger translates the 
opening verb: “I speak best Arabic,” (p. 77); but it has pro- 
bably a more extensive signification. 


~ 
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—a token of especial respect,—and placed his hand 
upon her in a familiar and affectionate manner.* 
Many years after when, on the expedition against 
Taif, he attacked the Bani Haw4zin and took a mul- 
titude of them captive, they found ready access to 
his heart by reminding him of the days when he was 
nursed among them.t About the same time a 
woman called Shima (by others Judéima) was 
brought in with some other prisoners to the camp. 
When they threatened her with their swords, she 
declared that she was the prophet’s foster-sister. 
Mahomet enquired how he should know the truth 


Viole qdi 4 Kati al Wackidi, p. 21. It is added that Abu 


Bakr and Omar treated her with equal honor, omitting however 
the actions of familiar affection referred to in the extract just 
quoted ; but to what period this refers is not apparent; for she 
could hardly have survived to their Caliphate. Indeed she appears 
to have died before the taking of Mecca and siege of Taif. 

Modern tradition makes her tomb to be in the cemetery of Al 
Backt at Medina, which seems improbable. Burton, vol. ii. 
p. 808. 

{ Kati al Wackidi, pp. 21,1381; Hishdmi, p.379. The depu- 
tation from the Bani Hawazin contained Mahomet’s foster uncle 
Abu Tharwan. Pointing to the enclosure in which the captives of 
their tribe were pent up, they said:—“ There are imprisoned thy 
(foster) relatives, thy aunts both maternal and paternal, thy 
nurses, and those that have fondled thee intheir bosom. And we 
have suckled thee from our breasts. Verily we have seen thee a 
suckling, and never a better suckling than thou; and a weaned 
child, and never a better weaned child than thou; and we have 
seen thee a youth and never a better youth thanthou,’&c. And 
the heart of Mahomet was touched. 

E 
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of this,-and she replied :—“Thou gavest me this bite 
upon my back, once upon a time when I carried 
thee on my hip.” The prophet recognized the 
mark, spread his mantle over her, and made her to 
sit down by him. He gave her the option of 
remaining in honour and dignity with him, but 
she preferred to return with a present to her 
people.* 


In his sixth The sixth year of his life Mahomet spent at 
yether takes Mecca under the care of his mother. When it was 
a ea nearly at an end she planned a visit to Medina, 
where she longed to show her boy to the maternal 
relatives of his father. So she departed with her 
slave girl Omm Ayman (Baraka,) who tended the 
child; and they rode upon two camels.— Arrived 
in Medina, she alighted at the house of N&abigha, 
where her husband had died and was buried. The 
visit was of sufficient duration to imprint the scene 
and the society upon the memory of the juvenile 
Reminiscenses Mahomet. He used in later days to call to recollec- 
of the visit. ; : . ‘ 
tion things that happened on this occasion. Seven 
and forty years afterwards when he entered Medina 


as a refugee, he recognized the lofty quarters of the 


* Kath al Wachidi, p. 204; Hishdmi, p. 879. It is added 
“the Bani Sadd say that he also gave her a male and a female 
slave; and that she united them in marriage, but they left no 
issue.” 


+ The number of the party is not stated; but there would be 
one if not two camel drivers, and perhaps a guide besides. 


5 Visit to Medina and Death of his Mother. 27 


Bani Adi, and said—“In this house I sported with 
Aynasa, a little girl of Medina; and with my 
cousins, I used to put to flight the birds that alighted 
upon the roof.” As he gazed upon the mansion, he 
added,—“here it was my mother lodged with me; 
in this very place is the tomb of my father; and it 
was there, in that well,* of the Bani Adi, that I 
learnt to swim.” 

After sojourning at Medina about a month, Amina Death of 
bethought her of returning to Mecca, and set out in a 
the same manner as she had come. But when she Mecca 
had reached about half way a spot called Abwa, 
she fell sick and died; and she was buried there. 

The little orphan was carried upon the camels to 
Mecca by his nurse Baraka (Omm Ayman) who, 
although then quite a girl, was a faithful nurse to 
the child, and continued to be his constant attendant. 

The early loss of his mother, around whom his impression 
constant heart and impressible affections had en- kis moere 
twined themselves, no doubt imparted to the youthful = 
‘Mahomet something of that pensive and meditative 
character by which he was afterwards distinguished. 

In his seventh year he could appreciate the bereave- 
ment, and feel the desolation of his orphan state. 
In the Coran he has alluded touchingly to the sub- 
ject. While re-assuring his heart of the divine 
favour, he recounts the mercies of the Almighty ; 
and amongst them the first is this,— Did he not 


* Or pond. 
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Griefon find thee an orphan, and furnished thee with a 

soa a refuge?”* On his pilgrimage from Medina to 

after-ie- _Hodeibia he visited his mother’s tomb, and he lifted 
up his voice and wept, and his followers likewise 
wept around him. And they asked him concerning 
it, and he said,—“ This is the grave of my mother: 
the Lord hath permitted me to visit it. And 
I sought leave to pray for her, but it was not 
granted. SolI called my mother to remembrance, 
and the tender memory of her overcame me, and 
I wept.” . 


Abd al The charge of the orphan was now undertaken 
Muttalib 


undertakes by his grandfather Abd al Muttalib, who had by 


the charge of 


the orphan this time reached the patriarchal age of four-score 
A.D. 576. 


* Sura xciii. v. 6. 


{ The whole of this account is from the Kétib al Wachkidi, p. 214; 
where is added the following tradition:—“ After the conquest of 
Mecca, Mahomet sat down by his mother’s tomb, and the people 
sat around him, and he had the appearance of one holding a con- 
versation with another. Then he got up, weeping; and Omar _ 
said, Oh thou to whom I would sacrifice father and mother! Why 
dost thou weep? He replied:—This is the tomb of my mother: the 
Lord hath permitted me to visit it, and I asked leave to implore 
pardon for her, and it was not granted; so I called her to remem- 
brance; and the tender recollection of her came over me, and I wept. 
And he was never seen to weep more bitterly than he did then.” 
But Wackidi’s Secretary says this tradition is a mistake; for it 
supposes the tomb of Mahomet’s mother to be in Mecca, whereas 
it is at Abwa. The prohibition, however, against praying for his 
mother’s salvation is given in other traditions, and seems well 
supported. It forms a singular instance of the sternness and 
severity of the dogmas of Mahomet in respect of those who died 
in ignorance of the faith. 


1.] Death of Abd al Muttalib. 29 


years. The child was treated by him with singular 
fondness. A rug used to be spread under the shadow 
of the Kaaba, and on it the aged chief reclined in 
shelter from the heat of the sun. Around the carpet, 
but at a respectful distance, sat his sons. The little 
Mahomet was wont to run close up to the patriarch, 
and unceremoniously take possession of his rug; his 
sons would seek to drive him off; but Abd al Mut- 
talib would interpose saying, “Let my little son 
alone,” stroke him on the back, and delight to 
watch his childish prattle. The boy was still 
under the care of his nurse Baraka; but he would 
ever and anon quit her, and run into the apartment 
of his grandfather even when he was alone or 
asleep.* 

The guardianship of Abd al Muttalib lasted but abaa _ 
two years, for he died eight years after the attack of AD 
Abraha, at the mature old age of four score years 
and two. The orphan child felt bitterly the loss of 
his indulgent grandfather ;f as he followed the bier to 
the cemetery of Hajfin, he was seen to weep; and 


 * Hishdmi, p. 35; Kdatib al Wadckidi, p. 22. Many incidents 
are added to the narrative, taken evidently from the point of view 
of later years. Thus Abd al Muttalib says:—“ Let him alone for 
he has a great destiny, and will be the tnheritor of a kingdom ;”— 
KL on pa 4)|, —Wackidi adds the injunction which the nurse 
Baraka used to receive from the patriarch ;—Beware lest thou let 
him fall tnto the hands of the Jews and Christians, for they are 
looking out for him, and would injure him! | 
+ Katib al Wackidi, p. 22, where it is said that Mahomet was 
eight years of age, when his grandfather died eighty-eight years 
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when he grew up, he retained a distinct remembrance 
of his death. The gentle, warm, and confiding 
heart of Mahomet was thus again rudely wounded, 
and the fresh bereavement was rendered more poig- 
nant by the dependent position in which it left him. 
The nobility of his grandfather's descent, the defer- 
ence with which his voice was listened to through- 
out’the vale of Mecca, and his splendid liberality 
‘in discharging the annual offices of providing the 
pilgrims with food and drink, were witnessed 
with satisfaction by the thoughtful child; and 
when they had passed away, we may believe that 
they left behind them a proud remembrance, and 
formed the seed perhaps of many an ambitious 
thought, and many a day-dream of power and 
domination. 


Loss to the The death of Abd al Muttalib left the children of 
Hashim ae Hashim (his father) without any powerful head; 
occasioned by 


the death of While it enabled the other branch, descended by 
Abd al 


Muttalib,  Omeya from Abd Shams, to gain an ascendancy. 
Of the latter family the chief at this time was Harb, 
the father of Abu Sofian, who held the Leadership 
in war, and was followed by a numerous and 


powerful body of relations. 


old. Others make Abd al Muttalib to have been 110, and some 
even 120, years old at his death. M. C. de Perceval has shown 
the futility of these traditions, which would make the patriarch 
to have begotten Hees at an age of above 100 years. Vol. i. 
p. 290, note 4. 
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Of Abd al Muttalib’s sons, Harith the eldest was The sons of 
now dead; the chief of those who survived were Muttalib. 
Zobeir* and Abu Talib (both by the same mother 
as Abdallah the father of Mahomet,) Abu Lahab, 
Abbas, and Hamza. The two last were very young. 

Zobeir was the oldest, and to him Abd al Muttalib 
bequeathed his dignity and offices.t Zobeir, again, 
left them to Abu Talib; who, finding himself too aba Talib 
poor to discharge the expensive and onerous task of ™* “”™* 
providing for the pilgrims, waived the honor in 
favour of his younger brother Abbas. But the 
family of Hashim had fallen from its high estate; 
for Abb&és was able to retain only the Sickéya (or 
giving of drink), while the Azfdda (or furnishing of 
food) passed into the rival branch descended from 
Noufal son of Abd Menaf't~ Abbas was rich, and 


* Kat al Wackidi, p. 17. 

¢ Ibid. and p. 154. Zobeir evidently held a high rank at 
Mecca, but how long he survived is not apparent. Wackidi says 
of him—‘ he was a poet, and of noble rank, and Abd al Muttalib 
made him his heir:”— i) tw| , la a leks op 5 

t Hishami states only that Abbas inherited the Sickdya, (p. 35); 
and subsequent history gives proof that he held nothing more. 
The authority for holding that the branch of Noufal possessed the 
Rifaida is given by M. C. de Perceval as derived from D’Ohsson. 
I have not succeeded in tracing it to any early Arabic writer. 
Abbas did not inherit the Sickdya till Zobeir’s death, when he 
would be old enough to manage it. M. C. de Perceval makes 
him succeed to it immediately after Abd al Muttalib’s death; but 
this is opposed to tradition as well as prpnayuy: for he was then 
only twelve years of age. 


Abu Talib 
undertakes the 
guardianship 
of Mahomet. 
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his influential post, involving the constant charge of 
the well Zam-zam, was retained by him till the 
introduction of Islam, and then confirmed to his 
family by the prophet; but he was not a man of 
strong character, and never attained to a command- 
ing position at Mecca. Abu T4lib on the other 
hand, possessed many noble qualities, and won 
greater respect; but, whether from poverty, or other 
cause, he too remained in the back ground. It was 
thus that in the oscillations of phylarchical govern- 
ment, the prestige of the house of Hashim had 
begun to wane, and nearly disappear; while a rival 
branch was rising to importance. This phase of 
the political state of Mecca began with the death of 
Abd al Muttalib, and continued until the conquest 
of the city by Mahomet himself. 

To his son Abu Talib, the dying Abd al Muttalib 
consigned the guardianship of his orphan grandchild ; 
and faithfully and kindly did Abu Talib discharge 
the trust. His fondness for the lad equalled that of 
Abd al Muttalib.* He made him sleep by his bed, 


* Katih al Wadckidi, p. 22. The disposition to magnify the 
child is as manifest here as before. There is added this marvel- 
lous incident, connected with Abu Talib’s scanty means, that the 
family always rose from their frugal meal hungry and unsatisfied 
if Mahomet were not present; but when he dined with them, 
they were not only satisfied, but had victuals to spare. The other 
children used to run about with foul eyes and dishevelled hair, 
whereas the little Mahomet’s head was always sleek and his eyes 
clean. There thus appears so continuous a tendency to glorify 
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eat by his side, and go with him whenever he walked 
abroad. And this tender treatment he continued 
until Mahomet emerged from the helplessness of 
childhood.* 


It was during this period that Abu T4lib, accom- Mahomet at 


- twelve years 


panied by Mahomet, undertook a mercantile journey of age accom- 
panies Abu 


to Syria. He intended to leave the child behind, for TAL on an 
he was now twelve years of age, and able to take Syria5s2 4D. 
care of himself. But when the caravan was ready 

to depart, and Abu Talib about to mount his camel, 

his nephew, overcome by the prospect of so long a 
separation, clung to his protector. Abu Talib was 

moved, and carried the boy along with him. The 
expedition extended to Bostra, perhaps farther. 

It lasted for several months, and afforded to the 

young Mahomet opportunities of observation, which 

were not lost upon him. He passed near to Petra, 

Jerash, Ammon, and other ruinous sites of former 
mercantile grandeur; and the sight, no doubt, deeply an re a 
imprinted upon his reflective mind the instability of e excited by 
earthly greatness. The wild story of the valley daca 


Hejer, with its lonely deserted habitations hewn out 


the nascent prophet, that it becomes hard to decide which of 
these statements to accept as facts, and which to reject. Vide 
Canons I. c. and II. p. in Chap. i. of the Introduction. 

* The reason given for Mahomet being entrusted to Abu Talib, 
is, that his father Abdallah was brother to Abu Tilib by the same 
mother. Tabari, p. 59; but so was Zobeir also. 

F 
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of the rock, and the tale of divine vengeance 
against the cities of the plain over which now rolled 
the billows of the Dead Sea, would excite appre- 
hension and awe; while their strange and startling. 
details, rendered more tragic by Jewish tradition 
and local legend, would win and charm the childish 
heart, ever yearning after the marvellous. On this 
journey too, he passed through several Jewish settle- 
ments, and came in contact with the national pro- 
fession of Christianity in Syria. Hitherto he had 
witnessed only the occasional and isolated exhibition 
of the faith: now he saw its rites in full and regular 
performance by a whole community; the national 
and the social customs founded upon Christianity ; 
the churches with their crosses, images, or pic- 
tures, and other symbols of the faith; the ringing 
of bells; the frequent assemblages for worship. 
The reports, and possibly an actual ghmpse, of 
the continually recurring ceremonial, effected, we 
may suppose, a deep impression upon him; and 
this impression would be rendered all the more 
practical and lasting by the sight of whole tribes, 
Arab like himself, converted to the same faith, 
and practising the same observances. However 
fallen and materialized may have been the Christ- 
ianity of that day in Syria, it must have struck the 
thoughtful observer in favorable and wonderful con- 
trast with the ‘gross and unspiritual idolatry of | 
Mecca. Once again, in mature life, Mahomet visited 
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Syria,” and whatever reflections of this nature were 
then awakened would receive an augmented force, 


* The account of this journey is given by all the biographers, 
with many ridiculous details anticipative of Mahomet’s prophetical 
dignity. The following is the gist of them:— 

The youthful Mahomet, with the rest of the caravan, alighted 
under a tree by the roadside, close to a monastery or hermitage occu- 
pied by a monk called Bahira. The monk perceived by a cloud 
which hovered over the company, by the boughs bending to shelter 
one of them, and by other marvellous tokens, that the party contained 
the prophet expected shortly to arise. He therefore invited them 
to an entertainment. But when they had assembled, he perceived 
that the object of his search was not amongst them. Upon his 
enquiring where the wanting guest was, they sent out for Mahomet, 
who on account of his youth had been left to watch the encamp- 
ment. Bahbira questioned him, examined his body to discover the 
seal of prophecy, and found it plainly impressed upon his back. He 
then referred to his sacred books, found all the marks to corres- 
pond, and declared the boy to be the expected apostle. He pro- 
ceeded to warn Abu Talib against the Jews, who he said would at 
once recognize the child as the coming prophet, and out of jealousy 
seek to slay him. Abu Talib was alarmed, and forthwith set out 
for Mecca with his nephew. 

The fable contains so many absurdities as to excite contempt 
and mistrust for traditional collections everywhere abounding in 
such tales. ‘A clue to the religious principle which engendered 
them may perhaps be found in Canon II. a. chap. i. of the Intro- 
duction. 

Dr. Sprenger thinks that Abu Talib sent back Mahomet under 
charge of Bahira to Mecca (Life, p. 79); and grounds his deduc- 
tion on the phrase,— dee Ilby)| 30, —at p. 224 of Wackidt. 
But this expression may equally signify, ‘Abu Talib took him 
back with himself” to Mecca; and this meaning is undoubtedly 
the one intended. 

The subject has been discussed in the Zeitschrift der deut- 
schen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, vol. iii. p. 454, and vol. iv. 
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and a deeper colouring, from the vivid pictures and 
bright imagery which, upon the same ground, had 
been impressed on the imagination of childhood. 


pp. 188, 457,—-where Professors Fleischer and Wiistenfeld oppose 
Dr. Sprenger’s view. Dr. Sprenger has written a reply in the Asiatic 
Society's Journal for 1853; where he has given in original the 
various authorities bearing upon the point. I. Tirmidzt says that 
Aub Talib sent Mahomet back from Syria by Abu Bakr and Bilal; 
which (as Sprenger shows) is absurd, seeing that the former was 
two years younger than Mahomet, and the latter not then born. 
Il. Hishémi makes Abu Talib himself return with Mahomet, after 
concluding his business at Bostra. III. The Kdtib al Wackidi 
gives several traditions:—One in which the monk, immediately 
after warning Abu Tilib to make Mahomet retarn without loss of 
time to Mecca, expires; and the Second, that quoted above, upon 
which Dr. Sprenger so much relies. Kati al Wackidi, p. 22}. 
But he has omitted a Third detailed account of the journey, which 
I8 given in the same volume, on the authority of Muhammad ibn 
Omar, t.e. Wackidi himself. It is full of marvellous statements, 
and ends with distinctly saying that Abu Talib returned to Mecca 


with Mahomet. lbs! Ay eo) —Kéatb al Wackidi, p. 29. 


This may have escaped Dr. Sprenger’s notice, as it occurs under 
another chapter in Wickidi, ie. the “Marks of Prophecy in 


Mahomet.” So also Tabari, p. 60;— le ps doc dy pad 


But Dr. Sprenger goes further. He suspects that the monk 
not only accompanied Mahomet to Mecca, but remained there with 
him. And as he finds the name Bahira in the list of a deputation 
from the Abyssinian king to Mahomet forty years afterwards at 
Medina, he concludes the two to have been one and the same per- 
son; and he thinks that the early Mahometan writers endeavoured 
to conceal the fact, as one discreditable to their prophet. The 
conjecture is ingenious, but the basis on which it rests appears to 
me wholly insufficient. It is besides inconsistent with the general 
character of the early traditionists, who reverentially preserved 
every trait of the Prophet handed down tothem. Facts, no doubt, 
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No farther incident of a special nature is related 


of Mahomet, until he had advanced from childhood 
to youth.* 


were sometimes omitted, and stories died out, but on different 
grounds. See Canon II. L. in Chap. i. in-the Introduction. 

Some Arabs will have it that this monk was called Jergis 
(Georgius). Christian apologists call him Sergius. , 

* Weil states that in his sixteenth year Mahomet journeyed to 
Yemen with his uncle Zobeir, on a mercantile trip, (p. 69). Dr. 
Sprenger (p. 79, note 3) says that there is no good authority for 
this statement, and I cannot find any original authority for it at 
all, The expression with respect to Abu Télib,— pls ¥ BS 9 


dre BS Xt { a., —‘that he never undertook a journey, unless 
Mahomet were with him,” might possibly imply that he undertook 
several journeys; but in the absence of any express instance, it 
cannot be held alone to be sufficient proof that he did. So it is 
said that “ Abu Talib never took him again upon a journey, after 
this Syrian expedition, fearing lest injury should befal him,”— 
dale bigs No ay |r os bod lb pl & py, 
—Kidtib al Wackidi, p. 29. But the sentence is a mere pendant 
to the absurd story of the Jews recognizing in Mahomet the 
coming prophet, and seeking to lie in wait for his life, and there- 
fore carries no weight. The chief reason for supposing that this 
was Mahomet’s only mercantile journey (besides the one subse- 
quently undertaken for Khadija,) is that, had he undertaken any 
other, we should indubitably have had many special notices of it 
in Wackidi, Hishami, and Tabari. Their silence can only be 
accounted for on the supposition that there was no other journey. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 


From the Youth of Mahomet to his Fortieth Year. 


THE next event in the life of the youthful Maho- 
met is connected with events of a wider and a more 
stirring interest. | 

Between the years 580 and 590, A.D. the vale of The Sacri- 
Mecca and the surrounding country were disturbed ween seo 
by one of those bloody feuds so frequently excited °° °°°*”. 
by the fiery pride, and prolonged by the revengeful 
temper of the nation. 

In Dhul Caada, the sacred month preceding the a Fair held 
customary days of Pilgrimage, an annual fair was Oca 
held at Oc&tz, where, within an easy three days’ 
journey of Mecca, the shady palm and cool fountain 
offered a grateful resting place to the merchant and 


the traveller after their toilsome journey.* 


* Ocitz lay between Taif and Nakhla. There were two other 
fairs, but of less note, held near Mecca; one at Mujanna in the 
vicinity of Marr al Tzahrin, the other at Dzul Maja) behind 
Arafat. M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 296. 
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Chivalrons Goods were bartered, vain-glonous contests (those 
aie characteristic exhibitions of Bedouin chivalry ) were 
held, and versea recited by the bards of the various 
tribes. The successful poems produced at this 
national gathering were treated with distinguished 
honour, They were transcribed in illuminated 
characters, and styled Mudhahabdt or Golden; or 
they were attached to the Kaaba and honored 
with the title Afeallacdt. The Sania Moarzacat, 
or “Seven suspended Poems,” still survive from a 
poriod anterior even to Mahomet, a wondrous speci- 
mon of artless eloquence. The beauty of the 
language, and wild richness of the imagery, are 
acknowledged even by the European reader; but 
the subject of the poet was limited, and the beaten 
track was seldom deviated from. The charms of 
his mistress, the envied spot marked by the still 
fresh traces of her encampment, the solitude of her 
deserted haunts, his own generosity and prowess, 
the unrivalled glory of his tribe, the noble qualities 
of his camel ;—these were the themes which, with 
little variation of treatment, and without any im- 
aginative contrivance of general plot or design, 
occupied the Arab muse;—and some of them only 
~ added fuel to the besetting vices of the people, vain- 
glory, envy, vindictiveness, and pride. 
Origin — At the fair of Oc&tz, a rivalrous spirit had been, 
War. about this period, engendered between the Coreish 
and the Bani Hawa4zin, a numerous tribe of kindred 
descent, which dwelt (and still dwells) in the 
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country between Mecca and Taif.* An arrogant 
poet, vaunting the superiority of his tribe, had been 
struck by an indignant Hawé4zinite; a maid of 
HawaAzin descent rudely treated by some Coreishite 
youths; an importunate creditor insolently repulsed. 
On each occasion the sword was unsheathed,- blood 
began to flow, and the conflict would have become 
general unless the leaders had interfered to calm the 
excited people. Such was the origin of the FuAr, 
or Sacrilegious War, so called because it occurred 
within the sacred term, and was eventually carried 
into the sacred territory. 


These incidents suggested the expediency of aA a 


requiring all who frequented the fair to surrender, eer for 
while it lasted, their arms, and to deposit them with preserved. 
Abdallah ibn Jodaan, a Coreishite chief{ By this 


* They sprang through Cays Aylan, from Modhar and Maadd, 
the ancestors of the Coreish. See Introduction, chap. iii. p. cxcev. 

¢ The circumstances form a curious illustration of Arab man- 
ners. The Hawazin creditor seated himself in a conspicuous 
‘place with a monkey by his side, and said, “who will give me 
another such ape, and I will give him in exchange my claim on such 
a one,”—naming his creditor with his full pedigree from Kinana, 
an ancestor of the Coreish. This he kept continually vociferating 
to the intense annoyance of the Kinana tribe, one of whom drew 
his sword and cut off the monkey’s head. In an instant the 2 
Hawazin and Kinana tribes were embroiled in bitter strife. The 
poet mentioned in the text, and also the murderer Birradh who, as 
shown below, actually kindled the war, belonged to the Bani 
Kinana. The war therefore embraced a wider range than the 
Coreishite family, who formed a portion only of the Kinana tribe. 

t{ He was descended from Taym, an uncle of Cassai. See 
chap. iv. of Introduction. 

VOL. II. B 
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Hostilities 
precipitated 
by a murder. 
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precaution peace was preserved for several years, 
when a wanton murder supplied a more serious 
cause of offence. 

Noman V. Prince of Hira, despatched to the fair 
of Ocatz a caravan richly laden with perfumes and 
musk. It proceeded under the escort of Orw4, a 
warrior of the Bani Haw4zin. Birradh, a friend of 
the Coreish, jealous at being supplanted in the 
convoy of the merchandise, watched his opportu- 
nity, and falling upon Orwa as he encamped by a 
fountain near Fadac,* slew him, and fled with the 
booty to conceal himself in Kheibar. On his way 
thither he met a Coreishite whom he charged to 
proceed with expedition to the fair then being held 
at Oc4tz, and communicate the intelligence to Harb 
(who was his confederate or halif) and the other 
Coreishite chiefs.— The message was conveyed, and 
Abdallah ibn Jodaan, thus privately informed of 
the murder, immediately restored to all their arms, 
and feigning urgent business at Mecca at once de- 
parted with his whole tribe.[ But the news of the 
murder began rapidly to spread at Ocatz, and as the 


* The spot was called Awara, in the valley of Tayman, north 
of Medina. 

¢ The Coreshite messenger was a poet called Bishr. 

{ Harb is said to have urged Abdallah to give up only the 
Coreishite, and to withhold the Hawazin arms; so that they might 
fall upon the latter unprepared. Abdallah rejected the proposal 
as perfidious. But it looks very like an Abasside tradition to 
vilify the Omeyads. Harb was the son of Omeya and father of 
Abu Sofian. 
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sun went down it reached the ears of Abu Bera, Chief 

of the HawAazin; who, forthwith perceiving the cause 

of the precipitate departure of the Coreish, rallied 

his people around him and proceeded in hot pursuit. 

The Coreish had already entered the sacred limits, 

and the Bani Hawazin contented themselves with 
challenging their enemy to a rencounter at the same 

period of the following year. The challenge was 
accepted, and both parties prepared for the struggle. 
Several battles were fought with various success, 

and hostilities, more or less formal, were prolonged 

for four years, when Otba son of Rabia (the nephew 

of Harb,) proposed a truce. The dead were num- A truce after 
bered up, and as twenty had been killed of the fighting. 
Hawéazin more than of the Coreish, the latter con- 

sented to pay the price of their blood, and for this 
purpose delivered hostages.* 

In some of these engagements, the whole of the The whole of 
Coreish and their allies were engaged. Each tribe ae 
was commanded by a Chief of its own; and a 
Abdallah ibn Joddéan guided the general move- 
ments. The descendants of Abd Shams and 
Nowfal were headed by Harb, the son of Omeya, 
and took a distinguished part in the warfare. The 
children of Hashim were present also, under the 
command of Zobeir, the eldest surviving son of 
Abd al Muttalib; but they occupied no prominent 
position. 


* One of the hostages was Abu Sofifn, the famous antagonist in 
after days of Mahomet. 
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ree anor In one of the battles Mahomet attended upon his 


the fighting, uncles; but, though now near twenty years of age, 
he had not acquired the love of arms. According 
to some authorities, his efforts were confined to 
gathering up the arrows discharged by the enemy 
and handing them to his uncles. Others assign to 
him a somewhat more active share; but the sentence 
in which this is preserved does not betray much 
enthusiasm in the warfare;—“I remember,” said 
the prophet, “being present with my uncles in the 
Sacrilegious War; I discharged arrows at the enemy, 
and I do not regret it."* Physical courage, indeed, 


* Vide Katih al Wackidi, pp. 231 and 24, where will also be 
found an account of the origin and progress of the war, with the 
names of the leaders of the several tribes. The statement in 
Hishimi (p. 38) is briefer. M.C.de Perceval enters with great 
detail into the history of the war, devoting to it twenty-two pages. 
Vol.i.p. 296, et. seg. He makes the engagement in which Mahomet 
was present to be the first, that namely in which the Coreish re- 
treated on receiving tidings of Orwa’s murder. But there does 
not appear to have been any fighting on this occasion; and the 
Katib al Wackidi distinctly ascribes Mahomet’s presence to an en- 
gagement in the following year. The Secretary mentions only one 
battle, in which the Coreish at first gave way, but were subse- 
quently victorious. The engagement is spoken of (p. 24) as 
occurring in the month of Shawwal, which precedes the sacred 
months; but this is said, probably, in order to shelter the youthful 
Mahomet from the sacrilegious charge of fighting within the 
sacred term. M. C. de Perceval, drawing upon the poetical re- 
mains in the Kitib al Aghani, details a succession of battles; he 
also makcs Mahomet to have been but fourteen years of age on 
the occasion, and adds that had he been older he would have 
acted a more important part than picking up his uncle’s arrows. 
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and martial daring, are virtues which did not dis- 
tinguish the prophet at any period of his career. 


The struggles for pre-eminence and the contests Probable 
influence upon 


of eloquence, at the annual fair, possessed for the Mahomet of 
: , attending the 

young Mahomet a more engrossing interest than the fair at Ocatz, 

combat of arms. At these spectacles, while his 

patriotism was aroused, and desire after personal dis- 

tinction stimulated by the surrounding atmosphere of 

rivalry, he had a rare opportunity for cultivating his 

fertile genius, and learning from the greatest masters in acquiring 

the faculty of 

and most perfect models, the art of poetry and the poetry and 

power of rhetoric. But another anda nobler lesson ™“°" 

was taught in the concourse at Ocitz. The Christi- 

anity, as well as the chivalry of Arabia, had there 

her representatives; and, if we may believe tradition, 

Mahomet while a boy heard Coss, the bishop Of and an 


acquaintance 


Najran, preach a purer creed than that of Mecca, vit, 
in accents, pregnant with deep reason and fervid sa 
faith, which agitated and aroused his soul. And 


many at that fair, besides the venerable Coss, though 


But the testimony of the Katib al Wackidi, Hishami, and Tabari, 
(p. 77) is plainly and unanimously in favour of the age of 
twenty years: and the first distinctly states that he took an active 
part in the archery. 

Among the chieftains in command of tribes, it is interesting 
to trace Khuweilid the father of Khadija; Khattaéb the father of 
Omar; Othman ibn al Huweirith, and Zeib ibn Amr, two of the 
four “ Enquirers” who will be noticed below; Al As ibn Wail; 
Omeya ibn Khalaf; and other well known names. 
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perhaps influenced by a less catholic spirit, and 
more by prejudice and superstition, yet professed 
to believe in the same Revelation from above, if 


they did not actually preach the same good tidings. 


Possible germ Lhere, too, were Jews, serious and earnest men, sur- 


here of h 


great Catholic passing the Christians in number, and equally with 


system, 


them appealing to an inspired Book. The scene thus 
annually witnessed by Mahomet as he advanced 
into mature years, had, (we cannot doubt,) a deep 
influence upon him. May there not have been here 
the germ of his great catholic design ;—of that Faith 
around which the tribes of all Arabia were to rally? 
At the fair, one religion clashed against another in 
apparently hopeless opposition ; and yet amid the dis- 
cord he might discern some common elements,—a 
book,—a name, to which all would reverently bow. 
With the Jews he was more familiar than the 
Christians, for as a child he had seen them at Medina, 
had heard of their synagogue or place of worship, and 
had learned to respect them as men that feared God. 
They glanced bitterly at the Christians, and even 
when Coss addressed them in language which 
approved itself to the heart of Mahomet as truth, 
they scorned his words, and railed at the meek and 
lowly Jesus of whom he spoke. Not less disdainfully 
did the Christians regard the Jews. And both Jews 
and Christians spurned the Arab tribes as heathens 
exposed to the wrath of an offended Deity. Yet if 
the enquirer sought, by questioning the parties 
around him, to fathom the causes of this opposition, 
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he would find that, notwithstanding the mutual 
enmity of the Jews and Christians, there was a Reve- 
lation equally acknowledged by both to be divine; 
that both denounced idolatry as a damnable sin, 
and both professed to worship One only God; and 
(what would startle Mahomet and stir his inmost 
soul,) that both repeated with profound veneration 
a common Name,—the name of Abraham, the 
builder of the Meccan Temple, and author of the | 
faith and rites observed there by every Arab 
tribe. What, if there were truth in all these sys- 
tems;—divine TRUTH, dimly glimmering through 
human prejudice, malevolence, and superstition? 
Would not that be a glorious mission, to act the same 
part as this Christian bishop on a wider and yet more 
catholic stage, and, by removing the miserable par- 
titions which hide and sever each nation and sect 
from its neighbour, to make way for the natural illu- 
mination of truth and love emanating from the Great 
Father of all! Visions and speculations such as these 
were no doubt raised in the mind of Mahomet by 
association with the Jews and Christians frequenting 
this great fair. Certainly the Prophet, late in life, re- 
ferred with satisfaction to the memory of Coss the 
son of Saida, as having preached there the Hanejite, 
or Catholic, Faith.* 

Perceval, vol. i. p. 159; and Sprenger, p. 35. 


It is right to add that the only authentic tradition J have met with 
on the subject, does not prove that Mahomet ever was an auditor of 
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The Hilfal § A confederacy formed at Mecca, for the suppres- 


Fudhil, or ‘ ; a ee : 
league sion of violence and injustice, aroused an enthusiasm 


Corekh for, in the mind of Mahomet which the martial exploits . 
vprewet °of the Sacrilegious War failed to kindle. It was 
called the “ Oath of Fudhdal,” and occurred immedi- 
ately after the restoration of peace.* The offices 
of State, and with them the powers of government, 
had (as shown in the Introduction) become divided 
among the various Coreishite families. There was 
no one now to exercise an authority such as had 
been enjoyed by Cossai and Hashim, or even by 
Abd al Muttalib. When any of the separate tribes 
neglected to punish in its members acts of oppression 
and wrong, no chief at Mecca was strong enough to 
stand up as the champion of the injured. Right was 
not enforced: wrong remained unpunished. Some 


Coss. It occurs at p. 614 of Kat al Wackidi, in the account of a 
deputation to the prophet at Medina, from the Bani Bakr ibn Wail. 
One of them addressed Mahomet, “ Didst thou know Coss, the 
son of Saida?” The Prophet replied ;—“ He was not one of you; 
he was a man of the tribe of Iydd, who professed the true faith in 
the days of ignorance, and he visited Ocdtz during the concourse of 
the people there, and addressed them in words which have been pre- 


served from his lips.” oy! und O52 perc = ad Jl 
LT go ery 1a See gm Gu alll Spy Sle sack, 
peel prainee culill, BK Gils Aialall 3 cides 
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* The Katib al Wackidi states that it occurred the month after 


the conclusion of the war, while Mahomet was yet but twenty 
years of age, (p. 24.) 
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glaring instances of this nature* suggested to the 
principal Coreishite families the expediency of 
binding themselves by an oath to secure justice to 
the helpless. The honor of originating this move- 
ment is ascribed to Zobeir, the oldest surviving son 
of Abd al Muttalib. The descendants of Hashim, 
and the families sprung from Zohra and Taym,f 
assembled in the house of Abdallah son of Jodé4n, 
who prepared for them a feast; and they swore 
“by the avenging Deity, that they would take the 
part of the oppressed, and see his claim fulfilled, 
so long as a drop of water remained in the ocean, 
or that they would satisfy it from their own re- 
sources.”{ The league was useful, both as a pre- 
ventive against unjust aggression, and on some 
occasions as a means of enforcing restitution. “I 
would not,” Mahomet used in after years to say, 
“exchange for the choicest camel in all Arabia the 
remembrance of being present at the Oath which 
we took in the house of Abdallah, when the Bani 


* M. C. de Perceval gives two instances. The first, in which a 
stranger, even though under the protection of the Chief Abdallah 
ibn Jodaéan, had his camels slaughtered and devoured before his 
eyes. The second relates to a man who having no patron or pro- 
tector at Mecca, and being denied the price of goods he had sold, 
repaired to an eminence on the side of the hill Abu Cobeis, near 
where the Coreish used to assemble, enjoying the cool evening 
breeze, and loudly called for justice. Vol. i. p. 330. 

¢ Zohra the brother, and Taym the uncle of Cossai. 

t The expression in the last clause is not very clear. The 
words are:-— (plea) 3 ‘Ul O35 
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Hashim, Bani Zohra, and Bani Taym, swore that 
they would stand by the oppressed.”* 


The youth of Mahomet passed away without any 
other incidents of interest. At one period he was 
employed, like other lads, in tending the sheep and 
goats of the Meccans upon the neighbouring hills 
and valleys. He used when at Medina, to refer 
to this employment, and to say that it comported 
with his prophetic office, even as it did with that 
of Moses and David. On one occasion, as some 
people passed by with the fruit of the wild shrub 
Arak, the prophet said to his companions,—“ Pick 
me out the blackest of these berries, for they are 
sweet ;—even such was I wont to gather when I 
fed the flocks of Mecca at Ajyfid. Verily there hath 
no prophet been raised up, who performed not the 
work of a Shepherd.” The hire received for this 
duty would contribute towards the support of his 
needy uncle Abu Talib, and the occupation itself 
was congenial with his thoughtful and meditative 

* Katib al Wackidi, p. 24. It is remarkable that only these 
three tribes are included in the league. To the Bani Zohra 
belonged Mahomet’s mother; and his friend Abu Bakr to the 
Bani Taym. That the league was only a partial one is evident 
from its name; fudhél ‘“ what is unnecessary or supererogatory.” 
By this appellation it seems to have been called by the rest 
of the Coreish, who did not join it. For other, but less likely, 
derivations, see M, C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 333; and Weil, 
p- 33. The former gives an instance in which the league was 


after the death of Mahomet appealed to by Hosein son of Ali, 
against Mofvia or his nephew. 
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character.* While he watched the flocks through 
the hours of darkness, his attention would he riveted 
by the evidences of natural religion spread around: 
the twinkling stars and bright constellations gliding 


* See Kath al Wackidi, p. 28; Tabari, p. 63; Sprenger, p. 81; 
Weil, p. 83; Mischdt ul Masdbih, (Eng. trans.) vol. ii. pp. 51 and 


520. In the last named work, the hire received by Mahomet is -° 


specified. In one tradition given by Wackidi, Mahomet speaks 
thus.— Ly all be Je \girc Ul —— Some make 
the word Al Cararit here to be the name of a place; but it is 
more probable that Mahomet by it meant that he fed the flocks 
for Kirats, or small coins. Weil. 

Sprenger says that this occupation, being regarded as humili- 
ating for a man, proves Mahomet’s “unfitness for the common 
duties of life,” (p. 81). The duty, doubtless, was never regarded 
in Arabia as a very manly one; and, as Burkhardt shows, 1s now 
committed by the Bedouins to their unmarried girls. Yet in 
Mahomet’s time, at least, it was evidently nothing unusual or 
humiliating for the boys of respectable citizens to be thus em- 
ployed. We read of another Coreishite lad being engaged with 
Mahomet in tending the flocks. Tabari, p. 63. Omar used to 
be sent out by his father to feed his sheep and goats, and to 
bring in forage for his camels. Kdtib al Wdckidi, p. 231. So 
Abu Bakr, even after his elevation to the Caliphate, is said to 
have been in the habit not only of milking the goats of the 
people of the quarter of Medina where he lived (at Sunh), but 
of taking them occasionally out to pasture. This may be an ex- 
aggeration, intended to magnify the simplicity of his life (as a 
lesson and example to future luxurious Caliphs); still the very 
existence of the tradition proves that the task was as little re- 
garded in a dishonorable light at Medina as at Mecca. Probably, 
it was less disliked by the people of the towns than by those of 
the desert. 

The place Ajyad is I suppose the rising ground to the south of 
Mecca, now called Jabal Jyad, on the declivity of which the 
quarter Haret Jydd is now built. Burkhardt, p. 115; Ak Bey, 
vol. 1. p. 119. 
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silently along the deep blue sky, would be charged to 
him with a special message; the loneliness of the 
desert would arm with a deeper conviction that 
speech which day everywhere utters unto day; while . 
the still small voice, which by the attentive listener is 
never unheard, would swell into grander and more 


imperious tones when the tempest swept with its 


forked lightning and far rolling thunder along the 
vast solitudes of the Meccan mountains. Thus was 
cherished a deep and earnest faith in the Deity as an 
ever-present, all-directing Agent;—a faith which. in 
after-days the prophet was wont to inforce from the 
stores of his well-furnished observation, by eloquent 
and heart-stirring appeals to the sublime operations 
of Nature, and the beneficent adaptations of Provi- 
dence. | 
‘All the authorities agree in ascribing to the youth 
of Mahomet a correctness of deportment and purity 
of manners, rare among the people of Mecca. His 
modesty is said to have been miraculously pre- 
served :—“ I was engaged one night” (so runs a 
tradition from the Prophet) “feeding the flocks in 
company with a lad of the Coreish. And I said to 
him, if thou wilt look after my flock, I will go into 
Mecca and divert myself there, as youths are wont 
by night to divert themselves.”"* But no sooner 


The story is told by Tabari, p. 63. 
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had he reached the precincts of the city, than a 
marriage feast engaged his attention, and he fell 
asleep. On another night, entering the town with 
the same intentions, he was arrested by heavenly 
strains of music, and, sitting down, he slept till 
morning. Thus he again escaped temptation ;— 
“ And after this,’ added Mahomet, “I no more 
sought after vice; even until I had attained unto 
the prophetic office.” Making every allowance for 
the fond reverence which paved an easy way for 
the currency of such stories, it is quite in keeping 
with the character of Mahomet that he should 
have shrunk from the coarse and licentious practices 
of his youthful friends. Endowed with a refined 
mind and a delicate taste, reserved and meditative, 
he lived much within himself, and the ponderings of 
his heart supplied occupation for the leisure hours 
spent by men of a lower stamp in rude sports and 
riotous living. The fair character and honourable 
bearing of the unobtrusive youth won, if not the 
approbation, at least the respect, of his fellow 
citizens; and he received the title, by common con- 
sent, of An Amin, “the Faithful.”* 
Thus respected and honored, Mahomet lived a Abu Talib 


ts to 


quiet and retired life in the bosom of the family of Mahomet a 
mercantite 

Abu Talib, who was prevented by his limited expedition, 
t 

means from occupying a prominent position in 


* Hisham, p. 38. 
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the society of Mecca. At last Abu Talib, finding 
his family increase faster than the ability to 
provide for them, bethought him of setting his 
nephew, now of a mature age, to earn a liveli- 
hood for himself. Mahomet was never covetous of 
wealth, or at any period of his career energetic in 
the pursuit of riches for their own sake. [If left to 
himself, he would probably have preferred the quiet 
and repose of his present life, to the bustle and 
cares of a mercantile journey. He would not spon- 
taneously have contemplated such an expedition. 
But when the proposal was made his generous soul 
at once felt the necessity of doing all that was 
possible to relieve his uncle, and he cheerfully re- 
sponded to the call, The story is as follows. 
Mahomet When his nephew was now five-and-twenty years 


accompanies 


the | Syrian of age, Abu Talib addressed him in these words :— 


charge ot “T am as thou knowest, a man of small substance; 
venture, and truly the times deal hardly with me. Now 
here is a caravan of thine own tribe about to start 
for Syria, and Khadija daughter of Khuweilid 
needeth men of our tribe to send forth with her 
merchandise. If thou wert to offer thyself, she 
would readily accept thy services.’ Mahomet 
replied :—“ Be it so, as thou hast said.” Then Abu. 
Talib went to Khadija, and enquired whether she 
wished to hire his nephew, but he added ;—* We 
hear that thou hast engaged such an one for two. 
camels, and we should not be content that my 
nephew's hire were less than four.” The matron 
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answered :—“ Hadst thou askedst this thing for one 
of a distant or unfriendly tribe, I would have 
granted it; how much rather now that thou askest 
it for a near relative and friend!” So the matter 
was settled, and Mahomet prepared for the journey. 
When the caravan was about to set out, his 
uncle commended him to the men of the company. 
Meisara, a servant of Khadija, likewise travelled 
along with Mahomet in charge of her property. 

The caravan took the usual route to Syria, the reaches 
same which Mahomet had traversed with his uncle Bos™® #" 
thirteen years before. In due time they reached "2 
Bostra, a city on the road to Damascus, and about 
sixty miles to the east of the Jordan. The transac- 
tions of that busy mart, where the practised mer- 
chants of Syria sought to overreach the simple 
Arabs, were ill suited to the tastes and the habits 
of Mahomet; yet his natural sagacity and ready 
shrewdness carried him prosperously through the 
undertaking. He returned from the barter with the 
balance of exchange more than usually in his favour.* 


* The usual profit was to double the value of the stock; so 
that in the case of Mahomet, who is said by some to have made 
twice the usual gain, the principal would be quadrupled. But 
Hishfmi says only that “he doubled the stock, or nearly so.” 

There is a tradition that a contention arose between Mahomet 
and one who wished to take his wares, but who doubting his word, 
desired him to swear by the two Meccan goddesses Lat and Ozza; 
which Mahomet refused to do. But this again is mentioned as 
one of the signs by which the monk knew that he was “ the 
coming prophet,” and seems of a piece with the other marvellous 
tales relating to the occasion. The same story of his refusing 


Impressions 


regarding 
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The reflective mind of Mahomet, who had now 


agen 


| 
| 


reached the mature but still inquisitive period of , 


early manhood, received deep and abiding im- 
pressions from all that he saw and heard upon the 
journey and during his stay at Bostra. Though the 
story of his interview with Nestorius, (a monk who 
embraced him as “the coming prophet,”) is to be 
rejected as a puerile fabrication,* yet we may be 
certain that Mahomet lost no opportunity of en- 
quiring into the practices and tenets of the Syrian 
Christians or of conversing with the monks and 
clergy who fell in his way.f 


He probably experienced kindness, and perhaps 


hospitality, from them; for in his Book he ever 
speaks of them with respect, and sometimes with 
praise.{ But for their doctrines he had no sympathy. 


to swear by Lat and Ozza, is related of his first journey to 
Syria as a child. 

* The ancient biographies have less of the marvellous in this 
journey than in the former; yet there is a sufficiency. Nestor, 
the monk, saw Mahomet sitting under a tree, below which none 
ever sat but a prophet: he immediately recognised him as such, 
and was confirmed by the further prophetical symptom of redness 
in the eyes. Meisara saw two angels, who regularly shaded him 
during the heat of the day; and so forth. 

} Arabic was spoken by the subjects of the Ghassfinide dynasty 
and there would be little difficulty found by Mahomet in 
effecting an interchange of ideas with those about him. Poets, 
merchants, and travellers from Medina, used often at this period 
to be guests at the Ghassinide Court. 

¢ Thus Sura, v. 91:—Thou shalt surely find those amongst them 
who profess Christianity to be the most inclined to the believers. 


{ 
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The picture of Christianity i in the Coran must have senate iy 


been, in some considerable degree, painted from the the Syrian 
Cochine = 
conceptions now formed. Had he witnessed a teachin 
purer exhibition of its rites and doctrines, and seen 
more of its reforming and regenerating influences, 
we cannot doubt but that, in the sincerity of his 
early search after the truth, he would readily have 
embraced and faithfully adhered to the faith of 
Jesus. Lamentable, indeed, it is that the ecclesiastics 
and monks of Syria showed to the earnest enquirer 
so small a portion of the fair form of Christianity; 
and that little, how altered and distorted! Instead 
of the simple majesty of the Gospel,—as a revelation 
of God reconciling mankind to Himself through his 
Son,—the sacred dogma of the Trinity was forced 
upon the traveller with the misguided and offensive 
zeal of Eutychian and Jacobite partizanship, and 
the worship of Mary was exhibited in so gross a 
form as to leave the impression upon the mind of 
Mahomet that she was held to be a god, if not the 
third Person and the consort of the Deity.* It was by 


This cometh to pass because there are priests and monks among them, 
and because they are not elated with pride. 

* Sura, v. 125,—And when Gop shall say:—Oh Jesus son of 
Mary! Didst thou speak unto mankind, saying,— Take me and my 
mother for two gods besides the Lord?” 

So far as I can judge from the Coran, Mahomet’s knowledge of 
Christianity was derived from the orthodox party, who styled Mary 
“‘ Mother of God.” He may have heard of the Nestorian heresy, 
and it is possibly referred to among the “ Sects” into which Jews 
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such blasphemous extravagancies that Mahomet was 
repelled from the true doctrine of Jesus as “the 
Son oF Gop,” and led to regard him only as “Jesus, 
son of Mary,” the sole title by which he is spoken 
of in the Coran. Wemay well mourn that the mis- 
named Catholicism of the Empire so grievously 
misled the master mind of the age, and thus eventu- 
ally the greater part of Asia and Africa. 

But to return. When Mahomet had disposed of 
the merchandise of his mistress, and, according to 
her command, purchased for her such things as she 
had need of, he retraced his steps in company with 
the caravan to his native valley.* The mildness of 


and Christians are said in the Coran to be divided. But, had he 
ever obtained a closer acquaintance with the Nestorian doctrine, 
at least in the earlier part of his career, it would (according to the 
analogy of his practice with respect to other subjects) have been 
more definitely mentioned in his revelation. The truth however 
(as will be shown in the concluding chapter) is that Mahomet’s 
acquaintance with Christianity was at the best singularly dim and 
meagre. 

* Though the direct route from Mecca to Bostra would run a 
great way east of the Mediterranean, it seems possible that either 
in this, or the former journey, Mahomet may have seen the 
Mediterranean Sea. Perhaps, on either occasion the Caravan 
may have visited Gaza (Ghazza) the favourite entrepot of the 
Meccan merchants. His references in the Coran to ships gliding 
majestically on the waters like mountains, appear to point to a 
larger class of vessels than he was likely to see on the Red Sea. 
The vivid pictures of sea-storms are among. the finest sketches in 
the Coran, and evidently drawn from nature: the waves and tem- 
pests may have been witnessed from the Arabian shore, but the 
‘‘mountain ships” more likely refer to the Mediterranean. 
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his manners and his kind attention had won the 
heart of Meisara and, as they drew near to Mecca, 
the grateful servant persuaded Mahomet to go for- 
ward from Marr al Tzahrfn, and be himself the 
bearer to his mistress of the glad tidings of successful 
traffic. Khadija, surrounded by her maids, was 
sitting upon the upper story of her house,* on the 
watch for the first glimpse of the caravan, when a 
camel was seen rapidly to advance from the expected 
quarter, and as it approached she perceived that 
Mahomet was the rider. He entered, recounted the 
prosperous issue of the adventure, and enumerated 
the various goods which agreeably to her commission 
he had purchased for her. She was delighted at all 
she heard; but there was a charm in the dark and 
pensive eye, in the noble features, and in the graceful 
form of her assiduous agent, as he stood before her, 
which pleased her even more than her good fortune. 
The comely widow was now forty years of age, she 
had been twice married, and had borne two sons and 
a daughter. Yet she cast a fond eye upon that 
thoughtful youth of five-and-twenty; nor when he 
departed, could she dismiss him from her thoughts.f 


* Her house is still shown in the Zockdck al Hajar, a little to 
the north-east of the Kaaba. It is called Moulad Sina Fatima ; 
or the birthplace of Fatima. 

t The above account of the journey to Syria is chiefly from 
the Katib al Wackidi. Tabari has a tradition that Mahomet 
traded on account of Khadija, in company with another man, to 
Habasha, a market in the Tehima. The place is erroneously 
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Khadija was a Coreishite lady, distinguished by 
birth, as well as by fortune. Her father Khuweilid 
was the grandson of Asad,* and Asad was the 


- grandson of Cussel. Khuweilid commanded in the 


Sacrilegious War a considerable section of the 
Coreish, and so did his nephew Othman, son of 
Huweirith. Her substance, whether inherited or 
acquired through her former marriages, was very 
considerable; and, through hired agents, she had 
increased it largely by mercantile speculation. To 
the blessings of affluence, she added the more im- 
portant endowments of discretion, virtue, and an 
affectionate heart; and, though now mellowed by 
a more than middle age, she retained a fair and 
attractive countenance. The chief men of the 
Coreish were not insensible to these charms, and 
many sought her in marriage; but choosing rather 
to live on in dignified and independent widowhood, 
she rejected all their offers. ‘The tender emotions 


excited by the visit of Mahomet soon overpowered 


fo. 


her resolution. ‘The servant Meisara continued to 
sound in her not unwilling ears the praises of his 
fellow-traveller. At last her love became irre- 
sistible, and she resolved in a discreet and cautious 


named by Weil, Havasha, (p. 34). This, however, is not well 
supported. Had there been really any such journey, we should 
have heard a great deal more about it, considering the mature 
period of Mahomet’s life at which it is said to have occurred. 

* Hence her family are styled the Bani Asad. 
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way to make known her passion to its object. A She sends to 
negotiate a 


sister (according to other accounts, a servant) was marriage 
: between her- 


the agent deputed to sound his views. “ What is self and 
it, O Mahomet,” said this female, adroitly referring ania 
to the unusual circumstance of his being unmarried 

at so mature an age,—“ what is it which hindereth 

thee from marriage?” “I have nothing” replied he, 

“in my hands wherewithal I might marry.” “ But 

if haply that difficulty were removed, and thou wert 
invited to espouse a beautiful and wealthy lady of 
noble birth, who would place thee in a position 

of affluence, wouldest thou not desire to have 

her?” “And who,” said Mahomet, startled at the 
novel thought, “may that be?” “It is Khadija.” 
“But how can I attain unto her?” “Let that be 

my care,” returned the female. The mind of 
Mahomet was at once made up: he answered, “I 

am ready.” ‘The female departed and told Khadija. 

No sooner was she apprized of his willingness to Mahomet is 
marry her, than Khadija despatched a messenger to Khadija. 
Mahomet or his uncle, appointing a time when they 
should meet. Meanwhile, as she dreaded the refusal 
of her father, she provided for him a feast; and 
when he had well drunk and was merry, she slaugh- 
tered a cow, and casting over her father perfume of 
saffron or ambergris, dressed him in marriage rai- 
ment.. While thus under the effects of wine, the old 
man united his daughter to Mahomet in the presence 
of his uncle Hamza. But when he recovered his 
senses, he began to look around him with wonder, 
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and to enquire what these symptoms of a nuptial 
feast, the slaughtered cow, the perfumes, and the 
marriage garment, should mean. So soon as he was 
made aware of all that had happened,—for they 
told him “ The nuptial dress was put upon thee by 
Mahomet, thy son-in-law,’—he fell into a violent 
passion, and declared that he would never consent 
to give away to that insignificant youth, a daughter 
courted by all the great men of the Coreish. The 
party of Mahomet replied indignantly that the alli- 
ance had not originated in their wish, but was the 
act of no other than his own daughter. Weapons 
were drawn on both sides, and blood might have 
been shed, when the old man became pacified, and 
a reconciliation ensued.* 


* It is not without much hesitation that I have followed Sprenger 
and Weil in adopting this version of the marriage. It has a 
strongly improbable air; but its very improbability gives ground 
for believing that it has not been fabricated. It is also highly 
disparaging to the position of Mahomet at a period of his life 
when it is the object of his followers to show that he was res- 
pected and honoured. -Its credibility is therefore sustained by 
the Canon III. c laid down in chap. i. of the Introduction. There 
was no object in vilifying Khuweilid or the Bani Asad; and, even if 
it is possible to suppose the story fabricated by Mahomet’s enemies 
before the conquest of Mecca, it would (if resting on no better foun- 
dation) have fallen out of currency afterwards. We seem there- 
fore to have no option but to receive it as a fact, which later tra- 
ditionists have endeavoured to discredit, under the impression 
that it was a foul spot on their Prophet’s character that Khadija, 
the pattern of wives, should have brought about her marriage 
with Mahomet by making her father drunk. See Canon II. L. 

Wackidi gives the narrative twice in a differing form, and from 
different traditions, (the variety of source thus giving it a wider 
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Notwithstanding this stormy and inauspicious The union 
fortunate and 
commencement, the connubial state proved, both to happy. 


Mahomet and Khadija, one of unusual tranquillity 
and happiness. Upon the former it conferred a 
faithful and affectionate companion, and, in spite of 
her age, a not unfruitful wife. Khadija fully appre- 
ciated the noble mind and commanding talents, 
which a reserved and contemplative habit veiled 
from others, but could not conceal from her. She 
conducted as before the duties of her establishment, 
and left him to enjoy his leisure hours undisturbed 
and free from care. Her house* was thenceforward 


and less doubtful foundation); but he adds that the whole story is 
a mistake, as Khuweilid, the father of Khadija, had died pre- 
viously, and even before the sacrilegious war. Kdtib al Wdckidt, 
p- 25. Yet we have seen above that his name is given as one of 
the Commanders in that war. Tabari quotes the tradition from 
Wackidi, word for word, together with his refutation, (p. 67). 
Both add that not her father, but her uncle, Amr ibn Asad, be- 
trothed her. Yet other traditions, containing no allusion to his 
drunkenness, speak of her father as having given her away 
(Tabari, p. 65); and Hish&mi’s account, which is fused from a 
variety of traditions by Ibn Ishac, while containing no reference 
to the drunken: fray, states clearly that Khuweilid was the party 
who betrothed her. We are therefore driven to the conclusion 
that the tradition of Khuweilid’s previous death has been invented, 
to throw discredit on the story of his drunkenness. Wine shops 
were common in Mecca before Islim; but drunkenness, though 
occasionally mentioned, does not seem to have been a general or 
common failing. 

Hishami adds to his statement that Mahomet gave his wife a 
marriage present of twenty young she-camels. 


* For its position see above, p. 21, note *. Tabari says it was 
the one currently known in his time by Khadija’s name. It was 
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his home, and her bosom the safe receptacle of those 
doubts and longings after spiritual light which now 
began to agitate his mind. | 

Within the next ten or fifteen years, Khadija 
bore to Mahomet two sons and four daughters. The 
first-born was named Casim ; and after him, according 
to Arab custom, Mahomet received the appellation 


of As ut CAsim, or “the father of Casim.” This son 


died at the age of two years. Meanwhile, his eldest 
daughter Zeinab was born; and after her, at inter- 
vals of one or two years, three other daughters, 
Rockeya, Fatima, and Omm Kolthim. Last of all 
was born his second son, who is variously named 
Abd Men&f, Abdallah, Tayib, and T4hir; he, too, 
died in infancy. Salma, the maid of Safia, Maho- 
met’s aunt, officiated as midwife on these occasions. 
Khadija sacrificed at the birth of each boy two kids, 
and one at the birth of every girl. All her children 
she nursed herself.* 


purchased by Mofavia, and though made use of as a mosque, was 
preserved unaltered. A little closet at its door was shown in 
those days, little more than a yard square, in which Mahomet used 
to crouch down under a large stone, to protect himself against 
the missiles of Abu Lahab, and Adi the Thackifite. Tabari, 
p. 67. 

* The K&tib al Wackidi states that there was an interval of 
only one year between each child, (p. 25). This, if taken with 
precision, would make the second son to be born when Mahomet 
was about thirty-one years of age, that is, about nine or ten years 
before his assumption of the prophetic office. But the expression 
is somewhat vague, and tradition says that the second son, 
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Many years after, Mahomet used to look back to Mutual love 
; : er t 
this period of his life with fond remembrance. and Khadija 


Indeed so much did he dwell upon the mutual love 


(Khadija’s last child) was born after the commencement of Islam, 
that is, after Mahomet had declared himself inspired, and was 
forty years of age. Kdtib al Wdckidi, p.179. Sprenger does 
not believe this, and holds that the youngest child was born much 
earlier; first on account of the advanced age (fifty-three to fifty- 
five years) which Khadija must have reached when Mahomet 
assumed the prophetic office; and secondly, because he .considers 
the name of Abd Mendf (servant of the idol Menéf,) to have an 
idolatrous significance which Mahomet would not have tolerated 
at the late period referred to. He therefore believes that the 
Moslems, ashamed of the name, subsequently called the deceased 
child by other names, as Abdallah, Tayib, or Tahir; and to take 
away the very suspicion of its ever having been called by an 
idolatrous name, assert that it was born after the commencement 
of Islam. Sprenger, p. 83. Sprenger is probably right as to the 
original name of the boy, and the cause of the substitution of 
others more palatable to Mahometan ideas. There is more cause 
for doubt as to the date of its birth. If an interval of about a 
year and a half elapsed between the birth of each child (the more 
likely as Khadija herself nursed her children) the last would be 
born when Mahomet was about thirty-four or thirty-five, and 
Khadija forty-nine or fifty years of age. 

All authorities agree that Césim was the eldest of the family, - 
and Zeinab the next; but the succession of the other children is 
variously reported. The order followed in the text is that com- 
monly received, and is given by the Katib al Wackidi, (p. 25). 
But the Secretary in another place (p. 179) makes Abdallah follow 
Zeinab, and then Rockeya, Fatima, and Omm Kolthfim. Tabari 
gives another, and Hish&mi a third, order. 

Hishami also specifies two sons besides Casim, viz. Tayib and 
Tahir ; both of whom, it is added, died before Islam, (p. 40). 
Tabari also speaks of them as two, (p. 65). But this, as Sprenger 
has shown (p. 83), is evidently a mistake. The first tradition in 
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of Khadija and himself, that the envious Ayesha 
declared herself more jealous of this rival whom she 
had never seen, than of all his other wives who con- 
tested with her the affection of the prophet.* 

No description of Mahomet at this period has 
been attempted by the traditionists. But from the 
copious accounts of his person in later life, an 
approximate outline may be traced of his appear- 
ance in the prime of manhood. Slightly above the 
middle size, his figure, though spare, was handsome 
and commanding, the chest broad and open, the 
bones and framework large, the joints well knit 


Wiackidi is capable of both constructions ;— 


5 I 
pill» abl (pond alllane lad Us ab aly od 
i.e. “afterwards there was born unto him in Islam, Abdallah, 
called Tayib, and Tahir.” The tradition, in this shape, evidently 
gave rise to the error of supposing that Tahir, one of the surnames 
of Abdallah, was a separate son.. At p. 179 Wackidi states the 


true case in unmistakeable language ;— wv! | Ps él rac 9 


I 
# lull od oy AY ANH pow lll pp , 
te. “and Abdallah, the same is Tayib, the same is Téhir, so called 
because he was born after the rise of Islam:’—the words being 
two adjectives signifying “Sweet” and “Pure.” 

M. C. de Perceval and Dr. Weil have both been misled here. 
The former (vol. i. p. 829,) mentions two sons, Tayib and Tahir; 
the latter enumerates no fewer than six, mistaking Tayib, Tahir, 
Abd Mendf, Abdallah, Mutayib, and Mutahhir,—(all appellations of 
one and the same son) for the names of as many different 
children. Weil, p. 39. “Mutayib” and “Mutahhir” are only 
different forms of the adjectives Tayib and Tahir. 

* Mishcat, vol. ii. p. 790. 
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together.* His neck was long and finely moulded.f 
_ The head, unusually large, gave space for a broad 
and noble brow. The hair, thick, jet black, and 
slightly curling, fell down over his ears. The eye- 
brows were arched and joined.{ The countenance 
thin, but ruddy. His large eyes, intensely black 
and piercing, received additional lustre from their 
long dark eye-lashes. The nose was high and 
shehtly aquiline, but fine, and at the end attenuated. 
The teeth were: far apart. A long black bushy 
beard, reaching to the breast, added manliness and 
presence. His expression was pensive and contem- 
plative. The face beamed with intelligence, though 
something of the sensuous also might be there dis- 
cerned. The skin of his body was clear and soft; 
the only hair that met the eye was a fine thin line 
which ran down from the neck toward the navel. 
His broad back leaned slightly forward as he walked ; 
and his step was hasty, yet sharp and decided, like 
that of one rapidly descending a declivity.§ 


* The hollows of his hands and feet were more than usually 
filled and level: which is a feature the Orientals regard with 
interest. 

T ‘His neck rose like that of an antelope.” Kdtib al Wackidi, 
p. 814. : 

} But some say they were apart and not knit together. bid. 

§ Ibid. p. 72, &c. This at Medina degenerated into a stoop. 
Some say he walked like a man ascending a hill; others as if he 
was wrenching his foot from a stone. All these desoriptions 
imply decision of step. 


His manner 
and conver- 
sation. 


His emotions 


under control. 


Treatment of 
friends and 
enemies. 
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There was something unsettled in his blood-shot 
eye, which refused to rest upon its object. When 
he turned towards you, it was never partially but 
with the whole body. Taciturn and reserved,* he 
was yet in company distinguished by a graceful 
urbanity. His words were pregnant and laconic; 
but when it pleased him to unbend, his speech was 
often humourous, and sometimes pungent. At such 
seasons he entered with zest into the diversion of 
the moment, and now and then would laugh im- 
moderately.f But in-general he listened to the 
conversation rather than joined in it. 

He was the subject of strong passions, but they 
were so absolutely under the controul of reason or of 
discretion, that they rarely appeared upon the sur- 
face. When much excited, the vein between his 
eyebrows would mantle, and violently swell across 
his ample forehead: yet he was cautious if not 
cunning, and in action fearful of personal danger. 

Mahomet was generous and considerate to his 
friends, and by his well-timed favour and attention 


* “Mahomet was sorrowful in temperament; continually medi- 
tating; he had no rest; he never spoke except from necessity; 
he used to be long silent; he opened and ended his speech from 
the corners of his mouth; he expressed himself in pregnant 
sentences, using neither too few nor too many words.” Kdtb al 
Wackidi, p. 814. 

{ When laughing immoderately, he showed his teeth and 
gums, and was sometimes so convulsed, that he had to hold his 
sides. Ibid. 
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knew how to rivet even the disaffected to his ser- 
vice. He regarded his enemies, 80 long as they con- 
tinued their opposition, with a vindictive and unre- 
lenting hatred; yet he was rarely known to pursue 

a foe after he had tendered a timely submission. His 
commanding mien inspired the stranger with an 
undefined and indescribable awe; but on closer inti- 
macy, apprehension and fear gave place to confidence 

and love.* 

Behind the quiet and unobtrusive exterior of Latent force 
of will. 

Mahomet, lay hid a high resolve, a singleness and 
unity of purpose, a strength and fixedness of will, 

a sublime determination, destined to achieve the 
marvellous work of bowing towards himself the heart 

of all Arabia as the heart of one man. Khadija 

was the first to perceive these noble and commanding 
qualities, and with a child-like confidence she sur- 
rendered to him her will and her faith. 


The first incident which interrupted the even Rebuilding of 
tenor of the married life of Mahomet was the re- rere 
building of the Kaaba, when he was about five-and- “** 
thirty years of age. One of those violent floods 
which sometimes sweep down the valley of Mina 


had shattered the holy house; it was filled with 


* The personal description and traits of character have been 
chiefly gathered from the Kdtib al Wdckidi, p. 79, et. seq.; and 
Hishdmi, p. 129. Tirmidzi also gives a full account of Mahomet’s 


person. 
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ominous rents, and they feared lest it should fall.* 
The treasures it contained were also insecure, owing 
to the absence of a roof; and a party of thieves had 
lately clambered over and robbed some of the 
precious relics. These were recovered, but it was 
resolved that a similar danger should for the future 
be avoided, by raising the walls to a greater height 
and covering themover. While the Coreish delibe- 
rated how this should be done, a Grecian ship was 
driven by stress of weather upon the shore of the 
Red Sea, near to Shueiba, the ancient harbour of 
Mecca. The news of this misfortune reaching 
Mecca, Walid son of Moghira,t accompanied by a 
body of the Coreish, proceeded to the wreck, pur- 
chased the timber of the broken ship, and engaged 
her captain, a Greek by name Bacim, skilled in 
architecture, to assist in the reconstruction of the 
Kaaba. The several tribes of the Coreish were 
divided into four bodies, and to each was assigned 
the charge of one side.t~ With such mysterious 


* Such torrents have frequently committed similar ravages. 
Thus, in 1627, A.D. the flood destroyed three sides of the sacred 
building. Burkhardt, p. 186. Omar built a mole across the 
valley a little above the town, to protect the Kaaba from these 
floods. The remains of the dyke, Burkhardt says, were visible 
till the fourteenth century. Jdem. p. 126. 

+ He was descended from Makhztim, a cousin of Cossai. 

¢ The independent apportioning of the work shows how divided 
and isolated were the several branches of the Coreish at this time. 
One side was assigned to the Bani Abd Menff (including descend- 
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reverence was the Kaaba regarded, that great 
apprehension was entertained lest the apparent 
sacrilege of dismantling the holy walls should ex- 
pose even the pious restorers to divine wrath. At 
last Walid seized a pickaxe, and invoking the Deity 
in a deprecatory prayer, detached and threw down 
@ portion of the wall. All then retired and waited 
till the following morning, when, finding that no 
mischief had befallen the adventurous chief, they 
joined in the demolition. They continued to dig 
till they reached a hard foundation of green stones 
set close together like teeth, and resisting the stroke 
of the pickaxe.* From thence they began to build 


ants of Hashim, Abd Shams, Naufal, and Abd al Muttalib,) and 
the Bani Zohra; a second to the Bani Asad and Abd al Dar; a 
third to the Bani Taym and Makhz(im; and the fourth to the 
Bani Sahm, Jumh, Adi, and Amribn Lowey. There was, in fact, 
no acknowledged head, as the following incident proves. 

* This green bed is called the “ foundation of Abraham,” and 
the tradition adds that when one struck his pick-axe into the 
stones the whole of Mecca shook. Hishdmi, p. 42; Tabari, p. 76. 

It is also stated that an inscription was discovered beneath one of 
the corner foundations, written in Syriac, which no one could decy- 
pher, until a Jew made it out as follows:—‘“I am God, the Lord of 
Becca (an ancient name of Mecca); J created it on the day on 
which I created the heavens and the earth, and formed the sun and 
the moon; and I have surrounded tt with seven angels of the true 
Jatth ; tt shall not pass away until the two hills thereof pass away. 
Blessed be the inhabitants thereof in water and in milk.” Hishdmi, 
p. 42. He adds, “There is a tradition that, about forty years 
before the mission of Mahomet, a stone was found in the Kaaba 
inscribed with these words ;—“ He that soweth good, shall reap that 
which w to be envied; and he that soweth evil, shall reap remorse. 


£ 


The Black 
Stone. 
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the wall. Stones of grey granite were selected or 
hewn from the neighbouring hills, and carried by 
the citizens upon their heads to the sacred enclosure.* 

Mahomet, with the whole body of the Coreish, 
assisted in the work.f All proceeded harmoniously 
until the structure rose four or five feet above the 
surface. At that stage it became necessary to build 
the Black Stone into the eastern corner, with its 
surface so exposed as to be readily kissed by the 


Ye do evil, and (expect to) obtain good: Ah! that would be to gather 
grapes of thorns.” Ibid. 

The first of these traditions is very remarkable. It quite ac- 
cords with the theory developed in the second and third chapters 
of the Introduction, that some Abrahamic tribe, acquainted with 
Syriac, should have been at a remote period associated with the 
aboriginal Arabs in the building of the Kaaba, and should have 
left under its walls a Syriac inscription of the tenor referred to. 
At all events, the very existence of the tradition, whether true 
or not, shows the popular opinion on the subject, and the popular 
opinion was founded on probable legend. 

* “The common stone of the Meccah mountains is a fine grey 
granite, quarried principally from a hill near the Bab al Shebayki, 
which furnished materials for the Kaabah.” Burton, vol. ii. 
p. 150. 

t A miraculous tale is here added. The people loosened their 
under garments, and cast them over their heads as a protection 
against the weight and roughness of the stones. Mahomet did 
the same; when a voice from heaven was heard warning him not 
to expose his person. Immediately he covered hiniself, and “after 
that day the nakedness of the prophet was never again seen by 
any human being.” <Kdtib al Wdckidi, p. 27. One may con- 
clude of what authority such stories are, when it is added that 
Hishfmi tells the same tale, in almost identical words, of Maho- 
met as a child playing with other boys, (p. 38). 
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pilgrims upon foot. This mysterious stone, we learn 
from modern travellers, is semi-circular, and mea- 
sures about six inches in height, and eight in 
breadth; it is of a reddish-black colour, and bears 
marks in its undulating surface, notwithstanding the 
polish imparted by a myriad kisses, of volcanic 
origin.* | 


* Ali Bey has given a plate with a front view and section of 
the stone. It possesses so peculiar an interest that a sketch has 
been given of it along with the plan of the Kaaba. The following 
is his description :— 

‘¢ The Black Stone, Hhajera el Assoudd, or Heavenly Stone, is 
raised forty-two inches above the surface,” (i.e. the level of the 
ground,) “and is bordered all round with a large plate of silver, 
about a foot broad. The part of the stone that is not covered by 
the silver at the angle, is almost a semicircle, six inches in height 
by eight inches six lines in diameter at its base. 

“This stone is a fragment of volcanic basalts, which is sprinkled 
throughout its circumference with small pointed coloured crystals, 
and varied with red felspath, upon a dark black ground like coal, 
except one of its protuberances, which is a little reddish. The 
continual kisses and touchings of the faithful have worn the sur- 
face uneven, so that it now has a muscular appearance. It has 
nearly fifteen muscles, and one deep hollow. 

“Upon comparing the borders of the stone that are covered 
and secured by the silver with the uncovered part, I found the 
latter had lost nearly twelve lines of its thickness; from whence 
we may infer, that if the stone was smooth and even in the time 
of the prophet, (?) it has lost a line during each succeeding age,” 
(te. century.) Ali Bey, vol. ii. p. 76. 

“At the [north] east corner of the Kaaba, near the door, is the 
famous “ Black Stone;” it forms a part of the sharp angle of the 
building, at four or five feet above the ground. Itis an irregular 
oval, about seven inches in diameter, with an undulated surface, 
composed of about a dozen smaller stones of different sizes and 
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Contention as The virtue of the whole building depending 
to which tribe 


should deposit upon this little stone, each family of the Coreish 
it in its place. 


shapes, well joined together with a small quantity of cement, and 
perfectly smoothed: it looks as if the whole had been broken into 
many pieces by a violent blow, and then united again. It is very 
difficult to determine accurately the quality of this stone, which 
has been worn to its present surface by the millions of touches 
and kisses it has received. It appears to me like a lava, contain- 
ing several small extraneous particles, of a whitish and a yellowish 
substance. Its colour is now a deep reddish brown, approaching 
to black; it is surrounded on all sides by a border, composed of a 
substance which I took to be a close cement of pitch and gravel, 
of a similar, but not quite the same brownish colour. This 
border serves to support its detached pieces; it is two or three 
inches in breadth, and rises a little above the surface of the stone. 
Both the border and the stone itself are encircled by a silver band, 
broader below than above and on the two sides, with a consider- 
able swelling below, as if a part of the stone were hidden under 
it. The lower part of the border is studded with silver nails. 

‘In the south [east | corner of the Kaaba, or as the Arabs call 
it, Roken el Yamany, there is another stone, about five feet from 
the ground; it is one foot and a half in length, and two inches in 
breadth, placed upright, and of the common Mecca stone. This 
the people, walking round the Kaaba, touch only with the right 
hand; they do not kiss it.” Burkhardt, pp. 187-138. 

The last-mentioned stone, the Rukn Yamani, so called from its 
southern aspect towards Yemen, is frequently mentioned in the 
annals of Mahomet, but was never regarded with the same reve- 
rence as the Black Stone. 

The Black Stone was carried off by the sacrilegious Carmats, 
and retained by them at Hajar, in the east of Arabia, from A.H. 
317 to 339, and then restored. Weil's Caliphs, vol. ii. p. 612; 
Burkhardt, p. 167. It was struck with a club by an emissary of 
the Egyptian fanatic Hakim, A.H. 413; after which the chips 
and dust were carefully restored, and the fractures cemented. 
Burkhardt, ibid. 

Burton, who carefully surveyed the stone, states that the height 
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began to advance pretensions to the exclusive 
honour of placing it in its future receptacle. The 
contention became hot, and it was feared that fight- 
ing and bloodshed would ensue. For four or five 
days the building was suspended. At last the 
Coreish again assembled on the spot amicably to 
decide the difficulty. Then Abu Omeya,* the 
oldest citizen, arose and said, “O Coreish, hearken 
unto me! My advice is that the man who chances 
first to enter in at this gate of the Bani Sheyba, he 
shall be chosen to decide the difference amongst you, 
or himself to place the Stone.”f The proposal was 


from the ground, according to his measurement, is four feet nine 
inches. Vol. in. 160. 

He adds that he and his party “ monopolized the use of it for 
at least ten minutes. Whilst kissing it and rubbing hands and 
forehead upon it, I narrowly observed it, and came away per- 
suaded that it is a big aérolite.” Ibid. p. 210. 

And again:—“ The colour appeared to me black and metallic, 
and the centre of the stone was sunk about two inches below the 
metal circle. Round the sides was a reddish-brown cement almost 
level with the metal, and sloping down to the middle of the 
stone.” Ibid. p. 161, note. ‘The band,” he adds, “is now a 
massive arch of gold or silver gilt. Ifound the aperture in which 
the stone is, one span and three fingers broad.” Ibid. p. 162, note. 

* Hishdmi, p. 48; Tabari, p. 76. He was of the Bani Makh- 
zim, and brother of Walid, father of the famous Khalid. 

{ The Katib al Wackidi says “ to place the stone ;” Hishami and 
Tabari “ to decide the dispute between them.” The gate is called 
“that of the Bani Sheyba,” by the Secretary (p. 27); probably 
because it was built by Abd al Muttalib (Sheyba al Hamd), 
Burkhardt, p. 152, quotes Azraki and Colobi to the effect 
that thé Bab al Salam is the modern name of the B&b bani 


Mahomet is 
chosen arbiter. 
His decision. 
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confirmed by acclamation, and they awaited the 
issue. Mahomet, who happened to be absent on 
the occasion, was immediately observed approach- 
ing, and he was the first to enter the gate. They 
exclaimed, “‘ Here comes the Faithful arbiter (al 
Amin); we are content to abide by whatever he 
may decide!” Calm and self-possessed, Mahomet 
received the commission, and with his usual sagacity 
at once resolved upon an expedient which should 
conciliate all. Taking off his mantle and spreading 
it upon the ground, he placed the stone thereon, 
and said, “Now let one from each of your four 
divisions come forward, and raise a corner of this 
mantle.” Four chiefs approached, and seizing the 
corners simultaneously lifted the stone. When it 
had reached the proper height Mahomet,* with 


Sheyba. There are, however, two places called by that name;— 
one a grand entrance in the piazza, the other an isolated archway, 
about seventy feet on the north-east side of the Kaaba, and a 
little beyond the Macim Ibrahim. The latter is most probably the 
gate intended, as the piazza is entirely modern; and it is not 
unlikely that the ancient limits of the sacred yard were marked 
by some sort of wall or enclosure, of which this was one of the 
original gates or entrances. A court-yard measuring seventy or 
eighty feet from the Kaaba would take in all the objects of sacred 
interest immediately around it. 

For the Bab al Salam see Burkhardt, p. 146; Burton, vol. ii. 
p. 174. ‘The Bab al Salam or Bab Beni Shaybah, resembles in 
its isolation a triumphal arch, and is built of cut stone.” It is no 
doubt a modern reproduction of the ancient doorway. See also 
Ali Bey, vol. ii. p. 83. 

* Wickidi adds a foolish legend, that a man from Najd offered 
Mahomet a stone to fix the corner-stone with; but that Abbas 
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his own hand, guided it to its place. The de- 
cision raised the character of Mahomet for wisdom 
and judgment; while the singular and apparently 
providential call would not pass unnoticed by 
Mahomet himself. Religious awe not unfrequently 
with him degenerated into superstition; and there 
was here a mysterious singling out of himself to be 
a judge among his fellows in a sacred question, 
which may well have wrought upon a less imagi- 
native and enthusiastic spirit that that of Mahomet, 
and prompted the idea that he might yet be chosen 
of God to be the prophet of his people. 
After the stone had been thus deposited in its The Kaaba 
finished. 

proper place, the Coreish built on without interrup- 
tion; and when the wall had risen to a considerable 
height they roofed it in with fifteen rafters resting 
upon six central pillars. A covering of cloth was, 
according to ancient custom, thrown over the 
edifice, and hung down like a curtain on every side.* 


interfered, and himself presented Mahomet with a stone for that 
purpose. The man of Najd was incensed, and Mahomet explained 
to him that only a Coreishite could have any concern whatever in 
the building of the house. The Najdite then became furious, and 
abused the Coreishites for choosing so young and insignificant a 
fellow as Mahomet for the office. It then turns out that this 
stranger from Najd was none other than J6/is, the devil himself! 
We again find this legend of the devil in the shape of an old 
man from Najd, appearing at the council of the Coreish assembled 
many years afterwards to condemn Mahomet to death. 
_* The custom of veiling the Kaaba is of extremely remote 
date. The legend that one of the Tobbas of Yemen, on embracing 
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The Kaaba thus rebuilt was surrounded by a small 
enclosure probably of not more than fifty yards in 
diameter. To the west* stood the Hall of Council, 
with its door towards the Kaaba.t On the east 


Judaism was the first to do so, in the beginning of the third cen- 
tury, is probably apocryphal. See Introduction, chap. iii. p. clvii. 
There is however no other tradition of the origin, though the 
curtain is referred to in traditions of the time of Mahomet. 

Burton has an interesting resumé of the traditions regarding 
the covering. Vol. iii. p. 295-300. 

Originally, it is supposed, the cloth covered the whole building 
including the top. Before: a roof was made by the Coreish it 
would constitute the only protection from the weather. And this 
may have been its first object. The roof is now uncovered, the 
curtain being attached only to the walls. 

The curtain was at first furnished by subscription, till Mughtra 
offered to supply it every alternate year. Inthe time of Mahomet 
it was of Yemen cloth. Omar renewed it yearly of Egyptian 
linen. Various materials, as striped Yemen stuff, red brocade, 
black silk, have been at different times used; and the covering 
has been changed as often as six times a year. To supply it 
came to be regarded a sign of sovereignty. 

The covering is now worked at Cairo, and renewed yearly at 
the season of pilgrimage. It “is a coarse tissue of silk and cotton 
mixed.” A band of two feet, embroidered with texts, is inserted 
a third from the top. Burton describes the new covering thus:— 
“It was of a brilliant black, and the Hizam—the zone or golden 
band running round the upper portion of the building—as well as 
the Burka (face veil) were of dazzling brightness.” The Burka is 
‘‘ the gold embroidered curtain covering the Kaabah door.” Vol. 
lll. p. 295. 

* Or north-west. 

{ Sprenger, p. 24, note 4. Burkhardt also shows that it stood 
near the present “station” of the Hanefites, which lies on the west 
side. This and the gate of the Bani Sheyba, were probably the 
limits of the holy yard, and hence we may assume the enclosure 
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was the gateway of the Bani Sheiba, close by the 
sacred well of Zemzem. At a respectful distance 
around were built the houses of the Coreish. The 
great idol Hobal was placed in the centre of the 
holy house; and outside were ranged various 
other images.* The door for entering the Kaaba 
was then, as it is now, near to the Black Stone in 
the eastern side, and several feet above the ground ; 
a fact attributed by Mahomet to the pride of 
the Coreish, and a desire to retain in their own 
hands the power of admission. The building, 
though now substantial and secure, occupied some- 
what less space than its dilapidated and roofless 
predecessor. The excluded area, called the Heer 


in the days of Mahomet to have been of the dimensions given in 
the text. 

Burton writes :— Close to the north-west angle of the cloister 
(piazza of the Kaaba) is the Bab el Nadwah, anciently called Bab 
el Umrah, and now Bab el Atik, the Old Gate. Near this place, 
and opening into the Kaabah, stood the town Hal, Dar el Nadwah, 
built by Kusay.” He adds that many authorities place this 
building on the site of the “‘ station” of the Hanefites. Vol. iii. p. 181. 
Both traditions may. be correct. The Town Hall, built close to 
the station of the Hanefites, may have had a gate near the site of 
the Bab el Nadwah. 

* We have no authentic information as to the number of these 
idols. The popular tradition (Burkhardt, p. 164), that there were 
360, or one for every day in the year, is not founded upon any 
careful authority. Lat and Ozza were no doubt pre-eminent. 
When Mahomet came as a conqueror to Mecca all the idols were 
destroyed, or rather (as the legend has it) each fell prostrate as he 
pointed at it. That the image or picture of: Jesus and Mary had 
a place among the other idols seems apocryphal, 
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or Hatim, lay to the north-west, and is still without 
the sacred walls.* 


* The sill of the door is now about seven feet above the level of 
the ground, and a.moveable wooden staircase is used for ascend- 
ing. It is six feet from the corner of the Black Stone. Burk- 
hardt, p.157; Ali Bey, vol. ii. p. 75; Burton, vol. i. p. 156, 

The pavement surrounding the Kaaba is eight inches lower 
than the rest of the square. Burkhardt,p. 142. Ali Bey affirms 
that the square itself is several feet lower than the surrounding 
streets, as you have to descend by steps into it. Hence he con- 
cludes that the floor of the Kaaba (i.e. the sill of its door), is the 
original level of the soil and of the building, the earth having been 
subsequently hollowed out. But this is not consistent with the 
fact that the door of the Kaaba was, even in Mahomet’s time, 
when there could have been little need for excavation, about as 
high, probably, as it now is. The following tradition is related 
from Ayesha on the authority of Wackidi. “ The Prophet said:— 
Verily they have drawn back the foundations of the Kaaba from 
their original limit ; and if it were not that the inhabitants are fresh 
from idolatry, I would have restored to the building that which was 
excluded from the area thereof. But in case the people may again 
after my time need to renew the structure, come, and I will show thee 
what was left out. So he showed a space in the Hijr of about 
seven yards. Then he proceeded :— | 

“And I would have made in it two doors level with the ground, 
one towards the east, the other towards the west. Dost thou know 
why this people raised the door? It was out of haughtiness, that no 
one might enter thereat but he whom they chose; and any man 
they desired not to enter they suffered to come up to the door, 
. and then thrust him back, so that he fell.” It is added on other 
authority that the Coreish used to open the Kaaba on Mondays 
and Thursdays, and take off their shoes out of reverence for the 
holy place, when they entered; and that those who were thrust 
back from the door were sometimes killed by the fall. Kdtib al 
Wéackidi, p. 274. When the Kaaba was reconstructed by Ibn 
Zobeir, A.H. 64, two doors are said to have been opened level 
with the ground. Burkhardt, pp. 187-165. But if so, the 
ancient form and proportions must subsequently have been 
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The circumstances which gave occasion for the Absenco at 
Mecca of any 
decision of Mahomet are str ikingly illustrative of pane 
aulnority 


reverted to. Ali Bey thought that he perceived marks of a second 
door opposite, and similar to the present one; Burton also says,— 
‘‘ inside its place can still be traced.” 

Burton attributes the depression of the square to another cause. 
It “manifestly arises from the level of the town having been 
raised, like Rome, by successive layers of ruins; the most popu- 
lous and substantial quarters (as the Shamiyah to the north) 
would, we might expect, be the highest, and this is actually the 
case,” 111.157. Rather, we might expect it because the fall of the 
valley is from north to south. The theory is hardly tenable. 

The space at present called the Hijr or Macdm Ismail, lies to the 
north-west of he Kaaba, about the distance pointed out by Mahomet 
as the limit of the old building. It is now marked by a semi- 
circular parapet of white marble, five feet high, facing the Kaaba; 
the intervening spot being termed Al Hatim. Burkhardt, p. 139. 
When Ibn Zobeir rebuilt the Kaaba on an enlarged scale, this is 
believed to have been enclosed; but it was again excluded by 
Hajaj ibn Yusuf. Burkhardt, p. 139. The space is still regarded 
as equally holy with the Kaaba itself. 

Both Othman and Ibn Zobeir enlarged the square by purchasing 
and removing the adjoining houses of the Coreish, and they 
enclosed it by a wall. Various similar changes and improve- 
ments were made by successive Caliphs till, in the third century 
of the Hegira, the Quadrangle with its imposing Colonnade, 
assumed the present dimensions. Burkhardt, p. 162, et. seq. 

The Kaaba, as it now stands, is an irregular cube, the sides of 
which vary from forty to fifty feet in length. Burton, vol. iii. 
p- 154. The quadrangle corresponds loosely with the direction of 
its walls. Some say that the name of Kaaba was given after re- 
construction of the temple by Ibn Zobeir; but it is so constantly 
referred to by that name in the most ancient traditions, that the 
appellation cannot possibly be modern. The Kaaba is more 
probably the ancient idolatrous name, while Beit-ullah, The house 
of God, is the more modern title harmonising with Jewish or 
Abrahamic expression. 
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the entire absence of any paramount authority in 
Mecca, and of the number of persons among whom 
the power of government was at this time divided. 
Each main branch of the Coreishite stock was inde- 
pendent of every other; and the offices of State 
and Religion created by Cossai were insufficient to 
secure a universal influence, because distribution 
among hostile families had neutralized their potency. 
It was a period in which the commanding abilities 
of a Cossai might have again dispensed with the 
prestige of place and birth, and asserted dominion 
by strength of will and inflexibility of purpose. 
But no such one appeared, and the divided aris- 
tocracy of Mecca moved onward with a feeble and 
distracted step. 

A curious story is related of an attempt made about 
this period to gain the rule at Mecca. The aspirant 
was Othman, son of Huweirith, a first cousin of 
Khadija’s father. He was dissatisfied, as the legend 
goes, with the idolatrous system of Mecca, and 
travelled to the Court of the Grecian Emperor, 
where he was honourably entertained, and admitted 
to Christian baptism. He returned to Mecca, and 
on the strength of an imperial grant, real or pre- 
tended, laid claim to the government of the city. 
But his claim was rejected, and he fled to Syria, 
where he found a refuge with the Ghassanide 
princes. Othman revenged his expulsion by using 
his influence at the Court of Ghassin, for the 
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imprisonment of the Coreishite merchants who 
chanced to be on the spot. But emissaries from 
Mecca by the aid of rich gifts, counteracted his 
authority with the Prince, and at last procured his 
death.* 

Notwithstanding the absence of a strong govern- Commerce 

; ; ourishes at 

ment, Mecca continued to flourish under the gene- Mecca. 
rally harmonious combination of the several inde- 
pendent phylarchies. Commerce was prosecuted 
towards Syria and Irac with greater vigour than 
ever. About the year 606 A.D. we read of a mer- 
cantile expedition under Abu Sofian, which for the 
first time penetrated to the capital of Persia, and 
reached even the presence of the Chosroes.t 


IT proceed to notice some particulars of the Domestic life 
domestic life of Mahomet. Pee 

The sister of Khadija was married to Rabi, a Marriage of 
descendant of Abd Shams,f and had borne him a diet” 
son called Abul As. The son had by this time "8" 
grown up, and was respected in Mecca for his 
uprightness and mercantile success. Khadija loved 
her nephew, and looked upon him as her own 
son. She prevailed upon Mahomet to join him in 

* He died by poison. The story is not strongly attested, con- 


sidering the lateness of the incidents related. See Sprenger, p. 34; 
M. C. de Perceval, p. 3385; Hishdmt, p. 56. 

{ MU. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 242. 

$ He was not however of the Omeyad line, but descended 


through Abd al Ozza, a brother of Omeya. M. C. de Perceval, 
vol. iii. p. 76. 


Adopts his 
nephew Ali. 
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marriage with their eldest daughter Zeinab, who 
had but just reached the age of womanhood. 
The union is proved by its subsequent history 
to have been one of real affection, though during 
the troubled rise of Islam it was chequered by a 
temporary severance, and by several romantic 
incidents.* Somewhat later the two younger 
daughters, Ruckeya and Omm Kolthtm, were given 
in marriage to Otba and Oteiba, both sons of Abu 
Lahab, the uncle of Mahomet.t Fatima, the 
youngest, was yet a child. 

Shortly after the rebuilding of the Kaaba, Maho- 
met comforted himself for the loss of his son Césim{ 
by adopting Ali, the little son of his friend and 
former guardian Abu Talib. The circumstance is 
thus described. 

It chanced that a season of severe scarcity fell 
upon the Coreish; and Abu Talib, still poor, was 
put to great shifts for the support of his numerous 
family. His difficulties were not unperceived by 
Mahomet, who, prompted by his usual kindness and 


consideration, repaired to his rich uncle Abbas, and 


said, “Oh Abbas! thy brother Abu Talib hath a 
burdensome family, and thou seest what straits all 


* Hishdmi, p. 284. These will be related below. 

| Hishdmi as above; Sprenger, p. 88; Weil, p. 89. 

t Possibly for that of his second son, Abd Menaf (or Abdallah), 
also; for we have seen above that the dates of his birth and death 


are uncertain, and may have happened earlier than we have sup- 
posed. 
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men are brought to. Let us go to him, and relieve 
him somewhat of the care of his children. I will 
take one son. Do thou take another. And we 
shall support them.” Abb4s consenting, they pro- 
posed the thing to Abu T4lib; and he replied, 
“Leave me Ackil and Talib;* and do ye with 
the others as it pleaseth you.” So Mahomet took 
Ah, and Abbas took Jafar. Ali, at this time pro- 
bably not above five or six years of age, remained 
ever after with Mahomet, and they exhibited to- 
wards each other the mutual attachment of parent 
and child. 

The heart of Mahomet was inclined to ardent Zeid, Aster 
and lasting friendships. About the period of Ali's Christian 
adoption he received into his close intimacy another =~ 
person unconnected with him by family ties, but of 
more equal age. This was Zeid, the son of Haritha. 

As he is frequently alluded to in the coming history, 
and by his constant society must have influenced to 


* Some traditions say only Ackil. The subsequent history of 
Talib is not clear or satisfactory. It is said that he was obliged 
against his will to fight on the side of the idolatrous Meccans at 
Badr, and that he was never heard of after. 

¢ Ali was born about the beginning of the seventh century. 
M. C. de Perceval fixes the year of his birth in 602 A.D., which 
would make him fifty-nine or sixty when he died in 661. But 
tradition says that he died aged sixty-three. That, however, is 
the pattern age, which (having been Mahomet’s) tradition is 
inclined to give, wherever possible, to its heroes. Supposing 
sixty-three to have been his real age, and making allowance for 
the lunar year, his birth would date in 600 or 601 A.D. 
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some extent the course of Mahomet, it 1s important 
to trace his previous life. The father of Zeid was 
of the Bani Odzra, a Codhaite tribe collateral with 
the Bani Kalb,* and occupying the region south of 
Syria. His mother belonged to the Bani Ma4n, a 
division of the great Tai family.f While she was 
proceeding with the child on a journey to her home, 
the company was waylaid by a band of Arab marau- 
ders. Zeid was carried away captive, and sold into 
slavery. He afterwards fell into the hands of 
Hakim, grandson of Khuweilid, who presented him 
to his aunt Khadija shortly after her marriage with 
Mahomet. He was then above twenty years of 
age; and is described as small in stature, and dark 
in complexion, with a short and depressed nose. 
He was nevertheless an active and useful servant ;} 
and Mahomet soon conceived a strong affection for 
him. Khadija to gratify her husband made him a 
present of the slave. 

ig aetna A party of the Bani Kalb, on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, recognized the youth, and communicated 
the tidings of his welfare to his disconsolate father,§ 


* See Introduction, chap. iii. pp. cxlix. andcci. It was the same 
tribe which a couple of centuries before had assisted Cossai in 
his coup d'état. 

T See in the same chap. p. ecxxviii. 

¢ Kdub al Wackidi, p. 1864; Sprenger, p. 160. 

§ See the affecting verses his father is said to have recited 
when wandering in search of him. Kdéétb al Wadckidi, p. 186; 
Weil, p. 325. . . 
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who immediately set out to fetch him home. Ar- 
rived at Mecca, Haritha offered a large payment for 
the ransom of his son. Mahomet summoned Zeid 
and left it in hig option to go or to stay. He chose 
to stay. “I will not leave thee,” he said, “thou 
art in the place to me of father and of mother.” 
Delighted by his faithfulness, Mahomet took him 
straightway to the Black stone of the Kaaba, and 
said, “Bear testimony, all ye that are present! Zeid 
ismy son. I shall be his heir, and he shall be mine.” 
His father, contented with the declaration, returned 
‘home rejoicing; and the-freed man was thencefor- 
ward called “ Zeid ibn Mohammad,” Zeid, the son 
of Mahomet. At Mahomet’s desire he married his 
old attendant, Omm Ayman. Though nearly 
double his age, she bore him a son called Usima, 
who was the leader in the expedition to Syria at 
the time of Mahomet’s fatal illness.* 


* There is difficulty and discrepancy about the age of Zeid. 
Some traditions say that he was a mere child when received by 
Mahomet; but this is incompatible with his having shortly after 
married Omm Ayman. Sprenger (as it appears to me on insuf- 
ficient grounds), attributes these traditions to a fear on the part of 
the Moslem historians that Mahomet might be suspected of gain- 
ing Christian knowledge from Zeid; and hence the traditions 
represented him as too young for that purpose (p. 161). Others 
say he was ten years younger than Mahomet; which is more 
likely. Kdtih al Wdckidi, p. 1864. But the most probable 
tradition is that which represents him as fifty-five, when killed at 
the battle of Mata, A.H. 8, or 629 A.D. This would make him 
six years younger than Mahomet, or somewhat above twenty, 
when he came into his possession. The difference of age between 
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Christin = Christianity prevailed in the tribes from which, 
Zeid; both on the father’s and the mother’s side, Zeid 


sprang;* and though severed from his home at 
too early an age for any extensive or thorough 
knowledge of its doctrines, yet he probably carried 
with him some impression of the teaching, and 
some fragments of the facts or legends, of Chris- 
tianity. These would form subjects of conversation 
between the youth and his adoptive father, whose 
mind was now feeling in all directions after religious 
truth. Among the relatives, too, of Khadija, there 
were persons who possessed a knowledge of Chris- 
tianity, and followed perhaps something of its 


of Othman practice. Her cousin Othman has been already 
ibn Huweirith, 


noticed as having embraced Christianity at Con- 


him and Mahomet’s nurse was great, for tradition tells us that the 
Prophet promised him paradise for marrying her. Ibid. p. 187. 

The likelihood is that he was of a tender age when carried off 
by the Arabs, for his mother would not probably have taken one 
above the years of a child with her on a visit to her family; a 
period intervened in which the slave changed owners, and in 
which his father, after long wandering after him, gave up the 
search. So that he may well have fallen into Khadfja’s hands 
when he was about twenty years old. 

Some accounts say that Hakim brought him with a company 
of slaves from Syria, and that having offered the choice of them 
to his aunt, she selected Zeid. Others, that he bought him at 
the fair of Ocatz, expressly for his aunt. But the discrepancy 
is immaterial. 

* Both among the Bani Kalb, whose head-quarters were at 
Dimat al Jandal, and the Bani Tai, Christianity had made pro- 
gress. : 
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stantinople, and made an unsuccessful attempt to 
gain the rule at Mecca. Waraca, another cousin, 
is said also to have been a convert to Christianity, 
to have been acquainted with the religious tenets 
and sacred Scriptures both of Jews and Christians, 
and even to have copied or translated some portions 
of the Gospels in Hebrew or Arabic.* 


* Of Waraca Hishimi says el 9 45 | nal a pSainsls 
UM al cpo Lele ale do lgbal up Will —p. 56. 
To this Tabari Orde the Mahometan conceit that he was looking 
out for the prophet about to rise among the race of Ishmael ; 


—“ He had embraced Christianity, and studied the (inspired) books 
until he had reached (a knowledge of the faith;) and he was one 
of those who deduced from thence that there was a prophet about 


to arise for this nation from the children of Ishmael,” (p. 11). 
So also as to his knowledge of the Old and New Testaments, 


Jaci Ny ayy) Sal pyre paw gy Hill LS 
Ibid. p. 91. There is no good authority for believing him to 
have previously adopted the Jewish religion. Other traditions 
make him to have copied from the Gospels in Hebrew, or 


(according to various readings) in Arabic,— |, ween 


wewS J +s cs aly rs 3) —Sprenger eatisfac- 
torily shows that the expression here used signifies simply trans- 
cription, not translation, p. 40, note 1. 

The traditional tendency would be to magnify Waraca's know- 
ledge of the Scriptures, in order to give more weight to his 
testimony in favour of Mahomet, and to bear out the fiction that 
he had good grounds for expecting a prophet. Waraca seems to 
have died before Mahomet publicly assumed the prophetic office, 
and hence we should not trust too much to the accounts of him. 
Canon I. B, Introduction, chap. i.; see Mf. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 322. 
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In the following chapter it will be seen that this 
person had an acknowledged share in satisfying the 
mind of Mahomet that his mission was divine. 

It is a fancy of the traditionists, the origin of 
which I have already sought to trace,* that shortly 
before the appearance of Mahomet, several enquirers 
were not only seeking after the true faith, or as they 
style it the Religion of Abraham; but, warned by 
the prophecies and the unguarded admissions of 
Jews and Christians, were in immediate expectation 
of the coming prophet. Of such enquirers among 
the Coreish, it is the fashion of Mahometan biogra- 
phers to specify four. Two of these are Othmdn 
and. Waraca, already mentioned. The third is 
Obeidallah (by his mother a grand-son of Abd al 
Muttalib,) who embraced Islam, emigrated with his 
brethren in the faith to Abyssinia, and there went 
over to Christianity.t} The fourth is Zed, the 
grand-son of Nofail, and cousin of Omar.[ Of him 
tradition says that he condemned the idolatrous 


* See Canons II. g and 4, pp. Ixvii. Ixviii. of the Introduction, 
chap. i. 

+ He emigrated to Abyssinia with those who fled from the 
persecution at Mecca. After embracing Christianity, he met a 
party of the Mussalmans, and said to them,—‘' now we see; ye are 
but feeling after sight and see not.” Hishdmi,p. 56. He died in 
Abyssinia, and Mahomet sent for his widow, Omm Habiba, 
daughter of Abu Sofiain, to Medina, and married her. 

t Owing to a debasing Arab custom, which allowed the son to 
marry (if it did not give him the right to tnherit) his father’s 
widows, Zeid was at_the same time the cousin and the uncle of 
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sacrifices of the Kaaba, reprobated the burying 
alive of infant daughters, and “followed the religion 
of Abraham.” But not content with such assertions, 
the traditionists add that Zeid possessed distinct 
knowledge of the prophet whose advent was daily 
to be looked for, and that he left his salutation 
to be delivered to him when he should arise. Nay, 
he described his very appearance, stated that he 
would be of the family of Abd al Muttalib, and 
even foretold that he would emigrate to Medina! 
He died while the Kaaba was rebuilding, and was 
buried at the foot of Mount Hira.* 


Omar. Nofail’s widow, Jaida, who had already born to him 
Khattab (Omar’s father), was married by his son Amr, and bore 
to him Zeid, who was thus the uterine brother of Khattaéb, and 
likewise his nephew. 

* The Katib al WAckidi, Tabari, and Hishami, have all copious 
accounts of Zeid. Hishimi is the least marvellous; but even he 
says that after Zeid had travelled through Mesopotamia and Syria 
enquiring of the Rabbis and clergy for “the faith of Abraham,” 
he came at last to a monk in Balcaa, who told him the usual story 
that a Prophet was just about to arise in Arabia; so he hastened 
back to see him but was killed by the way. He also states that 
Zeid was persecuted by his uncle Khattab, who stationed him at 
Mount Hira, and would not allow him to enter Mecca lest others 
should be beguiled to follow his heresy (pp. 56-59). The Katib 
al Wackidi has several traditions attributing many purely Maho- 
metan speeches and practices to him (pp. 255, 2554); see some of 
these quoted by Sprenger (pp. 41-43). He has also the marvellous 
story (referred to in the text) that Zeid at his death commissioned 
Amr to give his salutation to the coming Prophet; and that upon 
Amr fulfilling the commission Mahomet returned the salutation, 
and added that he “had seen Zeid in Paradise joyfully drawing 
along his skirts;” (¢.e. walking with joyous step). It is pre- 


A spirit of 
enquiry 
probably 
abroad. 
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Though such anticipations of the Prophet are to 
be rejected as puerile and unfounded, and though the 
manifest tendency to invent legends of this descrip- 
tion makes it difficult to sever the real from the 
fictitious in the matter of these four Enquirers, yet 
it may be admitted as highly probable that not only 
in their case but in that of many others also a spirit 
of religious enquiry, the disposition to reject idolatry, 
and a perception of the superiority of Judaism and 


tended that he anticipated the practice, introduced by Mahomet 
at Medina, of using the Kaaba as his Kebla. His place of burial 
is given, by the same authority, as Mount Hira. 

Tabari’s traditions, as usual, improve upon the narrations of his 
predecessors. The following will illustrate the rapid progress of 
fiction. Amir ibn Rabia said, I heard Zeid speak as follows:— 
Verily, I look for a prophet from among the sons of Ishmael, and 
from among the children of Abd al Muttalib; and I think that I shall 
not reach to his day, but verily I believe on him, and I attest his 
veracity, and I bear witness that he ts @ true prophet. But tf thou 
survivest to 866 him, then repeat to him @ salutation from me. Now 
shall I describe to thee his appearance, that he may not remain hid 
from thee? Amir said, “‘Doso.” Then follows Zeid’s description of 
the person of the coming prophet, his rejection by the Meccans, 
his emigration to Yathreb, and his final victory. Take heed— 
proceeded the prophetic sage—lest thou be deceived in him, for 
I have visited every city in search of the Faith of Abraham, and 
every one of the Jews and Christians and Magians say that this 
religion is about to follow, and they seek for the same signs as I have 
given unto thee, and they say there will no more be any prophet after 
him. “So,” continued Amir, “ when I was converted, I told the 
prophet the saying of Zeid, and I recited his salutation: and the 
prophet returned his salutation, and prayed for mercy upon him; 
and said, I have seen him in Paradise,” &c. (p. 83.) It is easy to 
trace here the fabricated elements, with all their spurious detail, 
which grew up between the times of Wackidi and Tabari. 
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Christiantity, did exist. With such enquirers Ma- 
homet would no doubt deeply sympathize, and hold 
converse on the dark and gross idolatry of the 
Arabs, and the need of a more spiritual faith for their 
regeneration. 

Mahomet was approaching his fortieth year. Mahomet 


. seeks after 
Always pensive, he had of late become even more solitary 


thoughtful and retiring. Contemplation and reflec- aon 
tion now engaged his whole mind. The debase- 
ment of his people, his own uncertainty as to the 
true Religion, the dim and imperfect shadows of 
Judaism and Christianity exciting doubts without 
satisfying them, pressed heavily upon his soul; and 
he frequently retired to seek relief in meditation 
amongst the solitary valleys and rocks near Mecca. 
His favourite spot was a cave in the declivities at 
the foot of Mount Hira,* a lofty conical hill two 


* Since called Jebel Nir, or Mountain of Light, because 
Mahomet is said to have received his first revelation there. Ali 
Bey gives a drawing of it. ‘It hes,” he says, “ quarter of a 
league to the left” of the road to Arafat, (vol.ii.p. 64). Burkhardt 
says:—‘ Passing the Sherif’s garden house on the road to Arafat, 
a little further on, we enter a valley, which extends in a direction 
_ N.E. by N., and is terminated by the mountain, which is conical. 
. .. In the rocky floor of a small building ruined by the Wahabys, 
a cleft is shown about the size of a man in length and breadth... . 
A little below this place is a small cavern in the red granite rock 
which forms the upper stratum of this mountain; it is called 
Mogharat el Hira” (p. 175). This valley was often trod by 
Mahomet on his way to and from the cleft and the cavern. 

Sprenger says “Mount Hara is three miles from Mecca.” 
According to his authorities “ the cave is four yards long, and its 
width varies from one to three yards” (p. 94, note 4). 
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or three miles north of Mecca. Thither he would 
retire for days at a time; and his faithful wife 
sometimes accompanied him.* The continued soli- 
tude, instead of stilling his anxiety, magnified into 


* The traditionists say that Mahomet used to spend the month 
of Ramadhan yearly in the cave at Hira. Thus Hishimi;— 
‘¢ Mahomet was in the habit of visiting Hiré for a month every 
year. Now that was a religious practice which the Coreish used 
to perform in the days of their heathenism. And so it was that 
Mahomet was wont to spend this month at Hira, and he used to 
feed all the poor that resorted to him. And when the period of 
his visitation at Hira was fulfilled, he would return and encompass 
the Kaaba seven times. And that was in the month of Ramzan.” 
(pp. 60-61); so Zabari, pp. 86-90. Others add that Abd al 
Muttalib commenced the practice, saying “ that it was the worship 
of God which that patriarch used to begin with the new moon of 
Ramadhan, and continue during the whole of the month.” Spren- 
ger, p. 94, note 5. Tabari goes still further,—* It was the habit 
of those Coreishites who aspired to being thought very pious, to 
spend the month of Rajab at Mount Hira in seclusion and silence. 
This habit was more particularly observed by the Hashimites. 
Every family had tts separate place on the Mount for this purpose, 
and some had buildings in which they resided during their seclu- 
sion.” (As quoted by Dr. Sprenger from the Persian version of 
Tabari; but I do not find the passage in the original Arabic copy.) 

The whole of these traditions are fairly open to doubt. It is 
highly improbable that the inhabitants of Mecca had any such 
practice as is attributed to them. It is the tendency of the tradi- 
tionists to foreshadow the customs and precepts of Islam as if 
some of them had existed prior to Mahomet, and constituted part 
of “the religion of Abraham.” See Canon IL u. It is very 
evident that the idea of a fast was first borrowed from the Jews, 
after Mahomet had emigrated to Medina. The early Moslems 
originally kept their fast like that of the Jews, on the 10th of 
Moharram. Afterwards when Mahomet receded from the Jews 
he established a fast of his own in the month of Ramadhan. See 

Tabart, p. 243; Cnf. also p. 37 of Geiger's “ Was hat Mohammed 
aus dem Judenthume aufgenommen.” 
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sterner and more impressive shapes the solemn 
realities which perplexed and agitated his soul. 
Close by was the grave of the aged Zeid who, after 
spending a life-time in the same enquiries, had now 
passed into the state of certainty;—and might he 
himself not reach the same assurance without 
crossing the gate of death? 

All around was bleak and rugged. To the east spiritual 
and south, the vision from the cave of Hira is Sonia aoe 
bounded by lofty mountain ranges, but to the north "8" 
and west, there is an extensive prospect thus de- 
scribed by the traveller:—“ The country before us 
had a dreary aspect, not a single green spot being 
visible; barren, black, and grey hills, and white 
sandy valleys, were the only objects in sight.”* 
There was harmony between these desert scenes of 
external nature, and the troubled chaotic elements 
of the spiritual world within. By degrees his im- 
pulsive and susceptible mind was wrought up to 


The truth seems to be that Mahomet retired frequently (not 
periodically) to Mount Hira for several days at a time, staying so 
long as his provisions lasted. Then he would return home, and 
either remain there for a while, or furnish himself with a fresh 
supply, and retire again to the cave. Tabari, p. 86. 

His wife, anxious and surprised at this strange demeanour, may 
have sometimes accompanied him to watch his movements, and 
see that no evil befel him. 

* Burkhardt's Travels, p.176; Cnf. Sura xxxv. v. 28. “ Dost 
thou not see that . . . in the mountains there are strata white 
and red, of various hues, and others are of a deep black; and of 
men and beasts and cattle there are whose colours are various in 
like manner,” &c. 


Poetical 


fragments of 
this period. 
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the highest pitch of excitement; and he would give 
vent to his agitation in wild and rhapsodical language, 
the counterpart of his inward struggles after truth. 
The following fragments, which have found their way 
into the Coran, may perhaps belong to this period. 


Sura CII. 
By the declining day I swear ! 
Verily, man is in the way of ruin; 
Excepting such as possess Faith, 
And do the things which be right, 
And stir up one another to truth and steadfastness. 


_ And again :— 
Sura C. 
I swear by the rushing Horses that pant! 
By those that strike fire with their hoof’s flashing ! 
By those that scour the Enemy’s land, 
And darken it with dust, 
And penetrate thereby the host ! 
Verily, man is to his Lord ungrateful ; 
And he is himself a witness thereof; 
And verily he is keen in the love of this World’s good. 
Ah! wotteth he not, when that which is in the Graves shall 
be scattered abroad, 
And that which is in men’s hearts shall be brought forth; 
Verily, their Lord shall in that day be informed as to them. 


And perhaps:— 
Sura XCIX. 
When the Earth shall tremble with her quaking; 
And the Earth shall cast forth her burthens; 
And man shall say “ What aileth her?” 
In that day shall she unfold her tidings, 
Because the Lord shall have inspired Her. 
In that day shall Mankind advance in ranks, that they may 
behold their works; 
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And whoever shall have wrought good of the weight of a 
Grain shall behold it; 

And whoever shall have wrought evil of the weight of a 
Grain shall behold it. 


Nor was he wanting in prayer for guidance to Prayer for 
the great Being who, he felt, alone could give it. ne 
The following petitions, though probably adapted 
subsequently to public worship, contain perhaps the 
germ of his daily prayer at this early period. 


Sura I. 
Praise be to God, the Lord of Creation, 
The All-merciful, the All-compassionate ! 
Ruler of the day of Reckoning ! 
Thee we worship, and Thee we invoke for help. 
Lead us in the straight path ;— 
The path of those upon whom Thou hast been gracious, 
Not of those that are the objects of Wrath, or that are in 
Error.* 
How such aspirations developed themselves into 
the belief that the subject of them was inspired 
from heaven, is a dark and painful theme, which I 


purpose to consider in the following chapter. 


* Of the four Suras above quoted, which may be classed as the 
earliest extant composition of Mahomet, the ciii. and c. are gene- 
rally placed by the Mahometan traditionists early, 1.¢., about the 
10th or 12th in the general order of the Suras of the Coran. But 
the xcix. is placed very late; it is reckoned about 90th, and gene- 
rally represented to be a Medina Sura, though some are critical 
enough to dispute this. The reader will hence perceive how 
entirely dependent we are on internal evidence in fixing the chrono- 
logical order of the Coran. 

Sura i. is said to have been more than once revealed, which (if 
the expression has any definite meaning at all) may signify that, 
although one of the earliest pieces, it was afterwards recast to suit 
the requirements of public worship. 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 
The Belief of Mahomet in his own Inspiration. 


tat 40-43. 


Our sketch of the life of Mahomet has now 
reached a point when anxious yearnings after re- 
ligious truth were springing up within him; and the 
mind, brooding over the gross superstition and abject 
worldliness of the inhabitants of Mecca, and be- 
wildered by its own speculations amidst the uncer- 
tain flickerings of spiritual light ever and anon flash- 
ing around, began to unburthen itself in fragments 
of wild and impassioned poetry. Such rhapsodies 
often assume the character of soliloquies, full of 
melancholy reflection upon the state and prospects 
of mankind; sometimes fraught with burning words 
and imagery of terror, they seem intended as a 
warning or admonition to neighbours and fellow- 
citizens; at times, again, they exhibit a mind intent 
upon itself, oppressed by perplexity and distress, 
and seeking for comfort and assurance by fleeing 
to its Maker. 

It seems: probable that such fragments were 
frequent and numerous. But few of them remain 


dl 
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to us. They did not fit in with the subsequent preserved in 
theory, which holds every word of the Coran as a ee 
message emanating directly from God; and it is 
probable that the more remarkable of them, im- 
printed indelibly on the hearts of those who shared 

in the early enquiries of Mahomet, have alone found 

a place in his Revelation. It is thus that in the 

whole Coran we find only eighteen Suras, which 

can with auy likelihood be assigned to this period 

of his life. To trace the development of spiritual 
conception and religious belief in the mind of 
Mahomet, it is necessary that copious extracts 

from these be laid before the reader.* 


Of the soliloquies, the subjoined Sura is a speci- Specimens 
of these 
men. fragments. 


* In an Appendix to this volume, I have endeavoured to arrange 
the Suras of the Coran in the probable order in which they were 
composed, or produced, by Mahomet. Any such arrangement 
can, however, be only approximate; because, as explained in the 
first chapter of the Introduction, the chronology of the several 
Suras is to be gathered alone from the subject matter, from 
interna] intimations of style, and from references to passing events. 
The earlier Suras are generally composed each of a single short 
piece, delivered all at once, and are therefore in this respect more 
easily classified than the later Suras, which are made up of frag- 
ments given forth on various occasions. As they advance in time, 
the Suras gradually become longer; but they have been arranged 
in the present Coran in an order the reverse of this, the longest 
being generally placed first and the shortest last. Hence it is 
that the casual reader of the Coran, by perusing it in its present 
inverted order, can form no correct conception of the origin and 
development of Mahomet’s system. 
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Sura ci. Sura CI. 

That which striketh ! What is it which striketh? 

And what shall certify thee what THE StrixiIna meaneth? 
On that day Mankind shall be like unto Moths scattered abroad. 
And the Mountains shall be like unto Wool of divers colours 

carded. 
Then truly, whosesoever Balances are heavy,* he shall enter 
into a life of Happiness; 
And whosesoever Balances are light, to him verily appertaineth 
the Pit. . 
And what shall certify thee what the Pir meaneth ? 
A raging Fire! 


Of the following verses, some are eepresented as 


pronounced directly by the Deity, but 7 as 
yet only by poetical fiction. 


Sura zev. Sura XCV. 

I swear by the Fig and Olive, 
By Mount Sinai, and by this inviolate Territory! 

That We verily created Man of a most excellent Structure, 
Then WE rendered him the lowest of the low;— 

Excepting such as believe and do the things that are right; 
For unto them shall be given a Reward that fadeth not away. 

Then, what shall cause thee after this to deny the Reckoning? 
What! is not Gop the most righteous of all Judges? 


Warning and The voice of expostulation and alarm was raised 
expostulation. in accents such as these:— 


Sura civ. Sora CIV. 
Woe unto the Backbiter and Defamer ;— 


Unto him that heapeth up Riches, and numbereth them for the 
Future ! 


He thinketh surely that his Wealth shall be with him for ever. 
Nay! for verily he shall be cast into the crushing Fire; 
And what shall cause thee to know what the CrusHine Fire is? 


* i.e, with good deeds. 
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The Fire of Gop kindled, 

Which shal] mount above the Hearts ; 

It shall verily rise above them as a Covering, 
Stretched upon lofty Columns. 


The 92nd Sura, after a variety of wild and in- 

coherent oaths, proceeds thus :— 
[v. 12.] Verily it is our part to give Direction, Sura xcii 
And unto us belongeth the Future and the Past. 
Wherefore, I warn you of the Fire which breaketh into 
Flame; 
There shall not be cast therein but the most Wretched,— 
He that rejected the Truth, and turned his back. 

But whoso greatly feareth the Lord shall escape therefrom,— 
He that giveth of his Wealth to purify his Soul withal; 
And who offereth not his Favours unto any with the hope 

of any recompense, 
Except the recompense of seeking the Face of his Lord 
Most High; 
And surely he shall be satisfied. 

The rhyming style adopted by Mahomet, even in Rhyming 
his earliest compositions, will perhaps be illustrated “”* 
by the following Sura. Each verse ends with the 
syllable hd,* and the corresponding word is indi- 
cated by italics. 

Sura XCI. Sura xci. 
By the Sun and his early splendour ! 
By the Moon when she followeth him! 
By the Day when it showeth is glory ! 
By the Night when it covereth the same! 
By the Heavens and Him that made them! 
By the Earth and Him that spread # forth ! 
By the Soul and Him that framed it, 
And inspired it with its Wickedness and its Virtue! 


* The feminine pronoun of the third person. 
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Verily he is blessed that purifieth the same; 
And he is wretched that corrupteth the same. 
The Thamudites rejected the message of the Lord in ther 
impiety ; 
When the most abandoned among them arose. 
(Now the Prophet* of the Lord had said unto them, “ It is the 
she-camel of the Lord; Give ye drink unto her ;”) 
But they rejected him, and cut her in pieces; 
Wherefore the Lord overthrew them in their iniquities, and 
rendered unto them a recompense equal with their Sin ; 
And HE feareth not the issue thereof. 


Arab end Allusion is sometimes made, though in a very 
e"" brief and vague form, both to Arab and Jewish 
Suralzrxiz. legend. Thus in the 89th Sura:— 


[v. 6.] What! hast thou not seen how thy Lord dealt with the 
children of Ap,— 
The Iremites possessed of pillars 
The like have not been builded in any City!— 
And with the THamupires which hewed out the Rock in 
the Valley ;— 
And with Paaraog that used the Stakes? 
These all behaved insolently in the Earth, 
And multiplied Wickedness therein; 
Wherefore thy Lord poured upon them the mingled Cup 
of his Wrath, ' 
Verily thy Lord is upon His Watch-tower, &c. 


Sura cv. and And there was not wanting special appeal to 

es national considerations. The 105th Sura, which re- 
counts God’s mercies to the Meccans in the over- 
throw of Abraha and preservation of their city, 
belongs probably to this — And also the 
following :— 


* Salih, the prophet of the Thamudites. 
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Sora CVI. 
For the stirring up of the CorrisH ;— 
The stirring of them up unto the Winter and Summer expe- 
ditions (of merchandise. ) 
And let them worship the Lord of this House, 
He that hath provided them with food against Hunger, 
And hath granted them immunity from Fear.* 


In elucidation of Mahomet’s honest striving after Sura ze.: 
wo 


Truth at this time, another Sura may be quoted Pathe.” 
in which the two paths of Virtue and Vice, and 
the difficuities of the straight way, are set forth: 


Sura XC. 
Verily I swear by this Territory, 
(And thou art a residentt of this Territory ;) 
By the Begetter, and by that which 1s begotten ! 
Surely we have created Man in Trouble. 
Ah! doth he think indeed that no one hath power over him? 
He saith, —“I have wasted much wealth.” 
Ah! doth he think that no one seeth him? 
What! Have WE not made him two Eyes and two Lips; 
And guided him unto the Two roaps. 
Yet he applieth himself not unto the Ascent ;— 
And what shall cause thee to know what THE ASCENT is ?-— 
Freeing the Captive, 
And giving Food in the day of Want 
To the orphan that is near of kin, 
Or to the Poor that lieth in the Dust;— 


* In allusion to the inviolability of the sacred territory from 
foreign attack. 

T ae —Abd al Cadir, the Urdu translator of the Coran, 
renders this as signifying that Mahomet was “ free,” #.e. from the 
obligation of holding the Meccan Territory inviolable, and there- 
fore not blameable for invading it in after days with an army! 
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Further, the Righteous must be of those that believe, and stir 
up one another unto Stedfastness and Compassion. 
These are the Heirs of Blessedness. 
But they who deny Our Signs, shall be the Heirs of Wretched- 
ness; . 
Around them the Fire shall close. 

meroners It is highly probable that Mahomet occupied 
early religious : . 
poetry. himself with such thoughts, and gave vent to his 
| feelings in language similar to the above quotations, 
for several years before he assumed the office of a 

divine teacher. The early Suras, and we may 

suppose many other reflective and didactic pieces 

not preserved, because not purporting to proceed as 

inspired from God, would be recorded by the aged 

Waraca, by Ali who was still a boy, and possibly 

by Khadija herself* or by some member of her 

family which, as we have seen, contained persons 

His early = enquiring after the true religion, and more or less 

ollowers. ; . : ba te 

acquainted with Judaism and Christianity. The 

friends and some of the relatives of Mahomet 

listened with reverence to his admonitions, and 

sought to follow his injunctions as those of a faithful 

teacher guided haply by the Spirit of God. Kha- 

dija his loving wife, Zeid and Ali his adopted sons, 

and perhaps Abu Bakr his bosom friend, with 


* “ Tabari informs us that when Mohammad first entered on 
his office, even his wife Khadija had read the Scriptures and was 
acquainted with the history of the prophets.” Sprenger, p. 100. 
But this is from the Persian translation of Tabari, and does not 
appear in the original Arabic copy. The words are:— dds 


* huile Worn laps 9 dy sled ate LLG 
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Waraca who saw in his first teaching the counter- 
part of his own ideas, were amongst the earliest of 
his disciples. 

But without this little circle, Superstition and the Makes no 
World held undisputed sway, and expostulation ene 
was met by a gross and repellent darkness. The Goncrally, 
kind and generous Abu T4lib smiled at the enthu- 
siasm of his nephew. Abu Lahab, another uncle, 
mocked and insulted him. Abu Jahl and his party 
sneered. The great body of the Coreish were 
careless and indifferent. As Mahomet passed by 
the knots that clustered about the Kaaba discussing 
the events of the day, they would point disdainfully 
at him as a half-witted creature. 

The more susceptible amongst the citizens listened, Hocsesiey and) 
perhaps, at first with attention. But when pressed to divine 
‘practical and decisive steps, they would answer ;— eens 
“Tt is well for Jews and Christians to follow the 
purer faith thou speakest of. They, we know, 
have had prophets bringing them a message of the 
will of God. Let us be content with the light our 
Maker hath given unto us, and remain as we are. 

Lf a Prophet had been sent unto us, we should no 
doubt have followed his directions, and been equally 
devout and spiritual in our worship as the Jews and 
Christians.”* Mahomet felt the force of such a 


* Sura xxxv. 42. Mahomet there quotes this statement as 
showing that his people had at first declared their willingness 
to follow a prophet, if he were only sent to them; but that 
now a Prophet had been sent, they disbelieved him and Broke 
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reply, for it was in unison with hidden thoughts, 
ever present yet undeveloped in his heart. Would 
the merciful God be unmindful of the appeal thus 
virtually made to Him for guidance? The appeal 
itself might perhaps in reality be a divine intimation 
requiring him to furnish that direction so urgently 
needed, and so sincerely desired. And, again, whence 
this rush of inspiration regarding the Unity and pro- 
vidence of God, and a future recompense in Heaven 
and Hell? Whence the ecstatic moments, the flow 
of burning thoughts, the spontaneous burst of elo- 
quence and heavenly speech, which gave form and 
substance to the long conceived yearnings of his 
heart, and transformed them as it were into the 
words of God himself? Could the Prophets of old 
have had a more convincing test of their inspiration? 
What if all this formed a supernatural call, a divine 
Mission? | 

Thus by degrees he was led on to believe that 
God had called him to preach reformation to his 
countrymen. But was he authorized further to use 


their promise. Such notices are frequent in the Coran, and the 
pretext assigned in the text, was, no doubt, one of the earliest 
which Mahomet had to answer. 

Compare Sura vi. 155-157. “And this Book We have 
sent down,—blessed; wherefore follow it and fear God that ye 
may find mercy. Lest ye should say ;— Verily the Scripture hath 
been revealed to two Peoples before us, but we are unable to read in 
their language. Or lest ye should say,—#f the Scripture had been 
revealed to us, we surely would have followed the direction better than 
they. And verily a clear exposition hath come unto you from 
your Lord,—a direction and mercy,” &c. 
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the name of the Lord, and to recite his warnings messenger of 
threats and promises as words of Inspiration? Jt noe a 
would surely be to abandon his position if he stood 
forth as a Messenger from God to reclaim the 
Meccans to Himself, and yet brought no message 
from Him that sent him. The work was evidently 
of God; why then question that these welling 
thoughts and living words were intended by God 
as His commands? And, ever and anon, the rising 
doubt would be quelled by a glance at the end. For 
the glorious object of converting his people, could 
there be any thing wrong in the only suitable means? 
Nay, this strange mental struggle itself seemed but 
the first bursting forth of inspiration. Would he 
dare to stay the divine emotion, repress the work 
within, and fight against the Lord himself? Why 
should he hesitate to take the name of God upon 
his lips, go forth boldly as his Legate, and trust that 
the same spirit which had guided Jewish and Chris- 
tian prophets would put words into his mouth? The 
God that overrules all nature even to the minutest 
movements of the brute creation, without whom 
not a leaf falls to the ground,—He would not suffer 
these mental longings to miss the aim for which 
they were destined. Into His hands, then, he would 
commit himself and, secure in the singleness of his 
object, the glory of God and the good of his fellows, 
he would go forth speaking His words. 

While absorbed by reflections such as these, eh 


d ds of 
sometimes doubting, sometimes believing, Mahomet, re-sSenrance. 
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at seasons suffered grievous mental distraction. To 
this period may be attributed the Suras in which, 
after deep depression, he sought to re-assure his soul 
by remembering the past favours of the Almighty. 


Sura xciit. . Sura XCIII. 
By the rising Sunshine! 
By the Night when it darkeneth ! 
Thy Lord hath not removed from thee, neither hath He been 
displeased. 
And verily the Future shall be better unto thee than the Past. 
Thy Lord shall shortly dispense unto thee a Gift; and thou 
shalt be satisfied. 
What! Did He not find thee an Orphan, and give thee a 
Home? : 
And found thee astray, and directed thee? 
Now, therefore, as touching the Orphan, do not oppress him; 
And as touching him that asketh of thee, repulse him not; 
And as touching the Favours of thy Lord, rehearse them. 


Sura xciv. Sura XCIV. 
: What! Have we not opened for thee thy Breast? 

And taken off from thee thy Burden,— 
That which galled thy Back; 
And exalted the Mention of thee? 

Then truly with the Difficulty, there shall be Ease. 
Verily with the Difficulty, there shall be Ease. 

And when thou art _set at liberty then labour, 
And towards thy Lord raise thy Desire. 


The following Sura refers to the taunts of those 
who reproached him with the death of his sons, as - 
a mark of God’s displeasure. 
Sura cviii. Sura CVIII. 
Surely Ws have given unto thee an Abundance; 
Wherefore offer unto the Lord thy prayer, and sacrifice unto 
Him. 
Verily whoso hateth thee shall be childless. 
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Notwithstanding such consolations, his distress rae eg 

was sometimes insupportable, and he repeatedly 
meditated suicide. What if all this were but the 
simulation of Divine impulse, the stirrings of the 
Evil One and his emissaries? Was any crime so 
awful as to forge the name and authority of Gop? 
Rather than expose himself to a risk so terrible, he 
would at once anticipate the possibility by casting 
himself headlong from one of these wild cliffs. An 
invisible influence appeared to hold him back.* 
Was it a divine influence? Or might it also not 
be diabolical? 

But the old train of reasoning would again revive Romscitation 
in his heart stronger than ever. And now, when his divine 
fully surrendered to it, bright visions of a united mingled with 
people abjuring their gross idolatry, would rise ais 
before him.—‘ And I, thus acknowledged their 
Prophet, why should I not be also their Leader 
and their Chief? ‘Yes, Faith and Piety shall reign 
throughout Arabia; and, if need be, the Sword 
shall be bared to compel men to enter into the 
Kingdom of God ;— 

When the Help of the Lord shall come and Victory, 
And thou shalt see Men entering into the Faith of God in 
multitudes, 
Then celebrate His Praise, and ask Pardon of Him, for He 
is forgiving.{” 
Moses led forth his people, and so did other Jewish 


* Katib al Wackidt, p. 374; Tabari, pp. 90, 96. 
{ Sura cx. 
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Chieftains, to do battle for the Lord against the 
Idolaters, And why should not I, the Vicegerent 
of God, do likewise; and bring all Arabia in godly 
submission prostrate at His feet? It will surely be 
for His glory and for the furtherance of His King- 
dom. Then, what vain abominations are wrought 
within the cities of Syria, Greece, and Rome; they 
have set up the Queen of Heaven, and burned 
incense unto her! But they, too, will listen to the 
voice of reason recalling them to the worship of 
God and setting forth his Unity. They have a 
Revelation, and profess to obey it. I will show to 
them from their own Book that they have corrupted 
and obscured the Truth. And Egypt, Persia, 
Abyssinia, Hira,—all around, why should I not 
dash to the ground the Idols, and every thing that 
exalteth itself against the True God;—if only my 
people will be convinced and rally around me to 
fight the battles of the Lord. Doth not the whole 
world, Jew and Christian, weary of strife and 
discord, yearn for a Prophet who shall restore 
unity and peace? Will not all, then, flock to my 
Standard when I proclaim myself that which I 
mirely ftocl myself to be,—the Prophet of the 
Lord?" Such conceptions at this time were, it may 
he, (hint and dim, but there is little doubt that they 


© His Mivhdui, pp. 186, 165, and 290. Késd al Wackidi, 
} HAL: WA, po 122. Mahomet is there represented at a very 
HHI TY whit aemitig the Coreich that, if they would only be con- 
verted ti hin falth, they would conquer, not Arabia alone, but all 
the siurannding vations. 
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actually existed in the mind of Mahomet. It is 
probable that they formed the evil and delusive 
element which, first mingling itself with the pure 
longing after Truth, led to the fatal and fearful 
error of speaking falsely and without commission in 
the name of God. AMBITION, once admitted, opened 
an easy breach for the temptations of the world, if 
not also for the suggestions of the Evil One. Yet 
Ambition may have been so subtilely mingled with 
spiritual aspirations, that happily it escaped the 
observation of Mahomet himself. 

At this crisis, the fate of Mahomet and of Islam 
trembled in the balance. It was his hour of trial, 
and he fell. 

On the one hand, he was surrounded by a little Mahomet 


remains in 


knot of believing adherents. Spiritual truth seemed expectation 
to shine, clear and radiant as a sunbeam, upon his commission. 
own heart; ecstatic trances impressed a seal, appa- 
rently divine, upon his convictions; and (though 
ambition might be lurking) he was conscious of a 
sincere desire, and fancied that he perceived a 
divine Commission, to call forth his people from 
darkness into light. On the other side, the un- 
godly laughed him to scorn; while his solemn 
expostulations and warnings were treated, even by 
the wise and sober, as the effusions of a fond enthu- 
siast. Before a Divine Commission all difficulttes 
would vanish, He would wait then for the in- 
spiring influence of the Holy Spirit to lead him, as 
it had oft times led the Prophets before him, in the 
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right way. Gabriel,* perhaps, would visit him, as 
he visited Zacharias and Mary, to announce the 
advent of a new Dispensation. 

Gision of |, He was seated or wandering amidst the peaks of 


brings, one Hira, buried in reveries such as these, when sud- 

Risin rae denly an apparition rose before his eyes. The 
Q e e e e e 

imagination of a heavenly Visitant that had long 


flitted vaguely before him, was realized in the 
vision by his excited fancy. It was no other than 
Gabriel, the Messenger of God, who now appeared 
in the sky and, approaching within two bows’ 
length of the Prophet, brought from his Master this 
memorable behest ;— 


Sara xcvi, Sura XCVI. 
REcITE in the name of the Lord who created ;— 
Created Man from nought but congealed blood ;— 
Recitz! For thy Lord is beneficent. 

It is He who hath taught (to record Revelation) with the Pen ;— 
Hath taught Man that which he knoweth not. 
Nay, verily, Man is rebellious; 

Because he seeth himself to abound in Wealth. 
Verily, unto thy Lord is the return of all. 
Hast thou seen him that holdeth back 

The Servant (of God) when he prayeth? 


* It is clear that at a later period at least, if not from the first, 
Mahomet confounded Gabriel with the Holy Ghost. The idea 
may have arisen from some such misapprehension as the following. 
Mary conceived Jesus by the power of the Holy Ghost which 
overshadowed her. But it was Gabriel who visited Mary to 
announce the conception of the Saviour. The Holy Ghost was, 
therefore, another name for Gabriel. We need hardly wonder at 
this ignorance when Mahomet seems to have believed that 
Christians held Mary to be the third Person in the Trinity! 
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What thinkest thou? had he listened to right Direction, ~ 
And commanded unto Piety? 
Dost thou not see that he hath rejected the Truth and turned 
his back? 
What! Doth he not know that God seeth? 
Nay, verily, if he forbear not, We shall drag him by the Fore- 
lock,— 
The lying, sinful Forelock! 
Then let him call his company of friends, and We shall call 
the guards of Hell; 
Nay! submit not unto him; but worship, and draw nigh unto 
the Lord. 


Thus was Mahomet, by whatever deceptive pro- Mahomet 
thenceforward 


cess, led to the high blasphemy of forging the name assumes the 
name of Gop 

of God, a crime repeatedly stigmatized in the Coran in his 
Revelations; 

itself as the greatest that mankind can commit. 

Thenceforward he spoke literally in the name of the 

Lord. And so scrupulous was he lest there should 

be in his pseudo-Inspiration even the appearance of 

a human colouring, that every sentence of the 

Coran, whether of admonition, of warning, of in- 

struction, or of professed actual revelation, is pre- 

faced by the Divine command, ‘ Spgar’ or ‘ Say;’ 

which, if not expressed, must always be understood. 


Thus Sura CXII.,— 


Say:—He is Gop alone: Gop the Eternal! 
He begetteth not, and He is not begotten; 
And there is not any like unto Him. 


This commission pervaded the entire future and becomes 
the commis- 


course of Mahomet, and mingled with his every pone’ Fropnet 


action. He was now the Servant, the Prophet, the 
VOL. Il. L 
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Vicegerent of God; and however much the sphere 
of action created by this principle might expand 
in ever widening circles, the principle itself was 
from the commencement absolute and complete. 
How far the two ideas of a resolution subjectively 
formed and involving a spontaneous course of 
action, and of a divine inspiration objectively im- 
parted and independent of his own will, were at 
first consciously and simultaneously present, and in 
what respective degrees, it is difficult to conjecture. 
But it is certain that the conception of a Divine 
commission soon took the entire and undivided 
possession of his soul; and, coloured though it often 
was by the events and inducements of the day, or 
mingled with apparently incongruous intentions 
and desires, retained a paramount influence until 
the hour of his death. The 96th Sura was, in fact, 
the starting point of Islam. Theologians and Bio- 
graphers generally hold it to be the first revealed 
Sura; and Mahomet himself used to refer to it as 
the commencement of his inspiration.* 


* Several years after, he mentions the vision which he believed 
himself now to have seen, in the following words :— 
Verily it is no other than a Revelation that has been 
inspired : 
One mighty and strong taught it unto him,— 
One endued with wisdom; and he stood 
In the highest part of the Horizon, 
Then he drew near and approached. 
And he reached to the distance of two bows’ length, or yet 
nearer: 
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But the Divine commission was unheeded at The commis- 
sion 


Mecca. Scorn and abuse gathered thicker than slighted by tho 
ever around him. He was taunted as a Poet car- peer 
ried away by wild fancy; asa Magician or a Sooth- 

sayer, for his oaths and rhapsodies resembled in 

style the oracles of such; or as one possessed by 

Genii and Demons. 

Grieved and dispirited, he fell back upon his The vision, 
commission. Was it a warrant and command to topreach. 
publish his message even to a stiff-necked and rebel- 
lious people, or not rather a simple attestation, for 
himself and his willing adherents alone, that his 
doctrine was true? Engrossed with these reflec- 
tions, the Prophet stretched himself upon his carpet, 
and, wrapping himself in his garments, fell into a 
trance or vision. The Angel was at hand, and 
Mahomet was aroused from his despondency to 
energy and action, by this animating message: 

Sura LXXIV. Sura lexiv. 


Oh thou that art covered! 
Arise and PREACH! 

And magnify thy Lord; 

And purify thy Clothes; 

And depart from Uncleanness. 


And he revealed unto his servant that which he revealed. 


The heart did not belie in that which he saw. . 
What! Will ye then dispute with him concerning that which 


he saw? se 
Sura li. 4-12. 


He then alludes to a second vision of Gabriel, which will be 
referred to below. 
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And show not thy Favours, in the bope of self-aggrandisement; 
And wait patiently for thy Lord. 
% ® * 


* * 


Leave me and him whom I have created alone; 
On whom I have bestowed abundant Riches, 
And Sons dwelling before him ; 
And disposed his affairs prosperously ;— 
Yet he desireth that I should add thereto. 
Nay! Because he is to Our Signs an Adversary, 
I will afflict him with fierce Calamity ; 
For he imagined and devised Mischief in his heart. 
May he be damned! how he devised ; 
Again, may he be damned! how he devised! 
Then he looked ; 
Then he frowned and scowled; 
Then he turned his back and looked contemptuously :— 
And he said, “ Verily, this is nothing but Magick that will be 
wrought ;* 
Verily, this is no other than the speech of a Mortal.” 
Now, will I cast him into Hell fire. 
And what shall cause thee to know what HELL-FIRE 1s? 
It leaveth not, neither doth it suffer to escape, 
Candescent on the Skin. 
Over it are nineteen (Angels). 
ad % % % 


% % * * 


Nay, by the Moon! 

By the Night when it retireth! 

By the Morn when it reddeneth! 

Verily it is one of the most weighty matters,— 


A warning to Mankind,— 


* Alluding to the doctrine of the Resurrection. The re-vivifi- 
cation of dry bones and dust was laughed at as mere magic. 

{ At this point is interposed a passage (v. 31) evidently pro- 
duced many years after, probably at Medina, in reply to certain 
objections raised as it would appear by the Jews respecting the 
number of the infernal guard. 
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To him amongst you that desireth to advance, or to remain 
behind. 
Every Soul lieth in pledge for that which it hath wrought ;— 
Excepting the Heirs of God’s right hand. 
In Gardens, they shall enquire concerning the Wicked ;— 
“© What hath cast you into Hell ?” 
And they shall reply,—" We were not of those that prayed ; 
And we did not feed the Poor ; 
And we babbled vainly with the vain Babblers ; 
And we were Rejecters of the Day of reckoning ; 
Until the Conviction thereof overtook us.” 
And the intercession of the Interceders shall not avail them. 
Then what aileth them that they turn aside from the 
Admonition ;— 
As if they were affrighted Asses 
Fleeing from a Lion ? 
And every one of them desireth that ee Pages be given 
unto him.* 
Nay! they dread not the Life to come. 
Nay! This is a Warning; 
And whoso chooseth is warned thereby. 
And there shall none be warned but as the Lord pleaseth. 
He is to be feared, and He is the Forgiver. 


It has been thought expedient to introduce this Vindictive 
abuse of his 

Sura nearly entire, not only for the remarkable opponents. 
commission in its opening lines to preach publicly, 
which forms a new and marked stage in the mission 
of Mahomet, but as the best means of conveying 
some idea of the style of revelation adopted by 
Mahomet about the third or fourth year of his pro- 


phetical life. The person so vehemently condemned 


-* te. that the divine message recorded upon pages should be 
miraculously brought from above to each objector, in proof of 
Mahomet’s mission. 
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is supposed to have been Walid, the honoured 
Chief of Mecca, who, as mentioned in the preceding 
chapter, was the first to raise his pick-axe on the 
rebuilding of the Kaaba. The heart of Mahomet 
was vindictive; and he dealt, through his Revela- 
tion, reproach and condemnation in the severest and 
most crushing terms against his adversaries. It was 
thus he cursed Abu Lahab his own uncle, and the 
father-in-law of two of his daughters, on account of 
his contemptuous bearing :— 
Sura CXI. 
Damned be Apu Lanas’s hands; and let himself be damned! 
His Riches shall not profit him, nor that which he hath gained. 
He shall be cast into the Fie of flame,* 
And his Wife also laden with Fuel, 

About her Neck shall be a rope of Palm-fibre.f 

I refrain however from entering here upon the 
consequences of the public preaching, and the 
struggle with idolatry. Our present object is simply 
to trace the growth of the idea of inspiration and a 
mission from the Deity in his mind; and this I have 
attempted to do from the only reliable source—the 
revelations of Mahomet himself. 


* 4 w\ —a play upon the word Lahab, which signifies 
Jlame, as well as his adversary’s name. 


{ The story is that she had strewed Mahomet’s path with a 
bundle of thorns, whence her punishment. Abu Lahab is said, 


- at an assembly summoned by Mahomet to hear his message, to 


have exclaimed, “ Let him be damned! Is this all he hath called 
us together for?” Whereupon this passage was revealed, damning 
Abu Lahab. 
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But in order to give a full and perfect view of Traditional 
the progresa of Mahomet towards a belief in his fret beginning 
own inspiration, it is necessary to place before the aie 
reader the statements of Tradition. These, how- nore 
ever, are at this point peculiarly untrustworthy. 1st—becanse 
Mahomet himself, from whose lips alone any satis- ene ee 
factory account of the mental process could have 
been gained, was reserved, if not entirely silent, on 
the subject. It is likely that the painful season of 
perturbation and dubitancy recurred ungratefully 
to his memory; and that the grand result, the salient 
point of his career, viz., the commission to recite 
and to preach in the name of God, obscured, if it 
did not entirely hide, the steps which led to it. 

Again, the fixed dogma with which every Maho- and—because 


: the theory of 
metan sets out, that the Coran contains no Sura, no Inspiration 


sentence, nor even a single word, which did not astra nee 
emanate by direct communication from God, has 
confined and misled the conclusions of the biogra- 
phers.* It would be blasphemy with them to hold 
that anything of human origin,—any fragments of 
the spontaneous musings of the Prophet’s mind 
before his revelations were cast in the unvarying 
mould of inspiration, have found their way into the 
Coran; and hence they miss the clue which the 
above or similar speculations may supply for tracing 
approximately the course of Mahomet’s mental and 
spiritual history. . 


* See p. ii. chap. i. of the Introduction. 


S8rd—-because 
the subject 
gave birth to 
miraculous 
fabrication. 


TRADITIONAL 
STATEMENT. 
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Lastly, whatever facts the biographers may have 
preserved from the tradition of Khadija’s recollec- 
tions* have been greatly distorted by the miraculous 
asscoiations cast around them. Mahomet himself 
was not unwilling to countenance such superstitious 
belief. And there is no subject which, in the growth 
of tradition, would imperceptibly acquire more 
wonderful and mysterious colouring than the com- 
munication of Divine monitions to the heart of 
Mahomet, and more especially their first beginnings, 
Having thus warned the reader against a too implicit 
faith in the representations of Tradition, I proceed to 
give them as nearly as possible in the original words. 

The first beginnings of the Prophet's inspiration 
were “real visions.” Every vision that he saw 
was clear as the breaking forth of the morning. 
This continued for some time, and he grew ex- 
tremely fond of privacy ;—nothing was so pleasing 
to him as retirement. So he used to repair to a 
cave on Mount Hir4, where he passed whole days 


* See p. liv. of the same chap. Canon I. 8. It is to be re- 
membered that this period preceded the time at which Mahomet 
stood forth prominently to public notice, asa preacher. Then his 
system had been matured, and the idea of Inspiration formed. 
But before that time he could not have been the object of much 
observation. Khadija must have been almost the only witness of 
his earliest mental struggles. Ali was but a boy; and it is 
doubtful how far Zeid and Abu Bakr were yet on sufficiently 
intimate terms with him, to be made the confidants of his 
most secret thoughts. 


{ Vide chap. i. Introduction, p. lxiii. Canon II. p. 
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and nights alone before he revisited his family; then Mer ila 
he would return to Khadija, and. remain for a time 
at home through affection for her. This went on 
until the Truth burst upon him, which happened 
in the cave of Hira. 
About this time, while he was at Ajyad,* he saw Gabriel 


an angel in the sky calling to him, “ Oh Mahomet! Mahomet, 
Lam Gabriel !” and he was terrified, for so often as 

lie raised his head to the heavens he saw the angel. 

And he returned hastily to Khadija, and told her 

all that had happened; and he said, “ Oh Khadija! 

I have never detested anything with greater abhor- eae 


rence than these idols and soothsayers, and now verily fi becoming p 
I fear lest I should turn out a soothsayer myself.” °°“ 
“Never, my cousin! say not so. The Lord will 

not treat thee thus;” and she proceeded to recount 

his many virtues, on which she founded this assur- ,, aja and 
ance. Then she repaired to Waraca,f and repeated Waraca re- 
to him what Mahomet had told her. “ By the 

Lord!” replied the aged man, “thy uncle’s son © 
speaketh the truth. This verily is the beginning of 
prophecy. And there shall come unto him the 


* This I conclude is the same as the modern Jydd, the moun- 
tain tract South of Mecca. 

{ Other traditions say only that he saw a light, and heard a 
voice. Kdtib al Wédckidi, p. 87. 

+t Wackidi adds, “ this was the first time she went to Waraca,” 
as if there were also a second visit which, however, is not men- 
tioned,—the tradition being fragmentary. It can hardly mean 
“ the first” in the sense that she had never visited him before. 
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Great Law,* like unto the Law of Moses. Where- 
fore charge him that he entertain none but hopeful 
thoughts within his heart. If he should declare 
himself a Prophet while I am yet alive, I will 
beheve in him and I will stand by him.” 
rad ahaa he NOW the first Sura revealed to Mahomet was the 
meaitaie 94th, Recite in the name of the Lord, &c.; and that 
descended on him in the cave of Hira. After this 
he waited several daysft without seeing Gabriel. 
And he became greatly downcast, so that he went 
out at one time to the Mount of Thubeir, and at 
another to Hira, seeking to cast himself headlong 
from thence. While thus intent on self-destruction 
he was suddenly arrested by a voice from heaven. 
He looked up, and lo! Gabriel upon a throne 
between the heavens and the earth, who said, “ Oh 
Mahomet! thou art the Prophet of the Lord, 1n truth, 
Gabriel again and I am Gabriel!” Then Mahomet turned to go 
overt him, tO his own house; and the Lord comforted him, 
and strengthened his heart. And thereafter Reve- 
_ lations began to follow one upon another with 
frequency. 


* Al namis al akbar ;—namis being the Arabic form for Nomos, 
‘the Law.” 

t LL —‘days.” The period is indefinite. 

¢ The above account is from the Katib al W4ckidi, who is at this 
point more succinct and freer from the marvellous than Hishimi. 
Tabari again surpasses Hishami in the miraculous character of his 
statements; and the number and variety of his absurd traditions 
illustrate the rapidity with which, in the third century, fabricated 
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The period succeeding the revelation of the 96th Variety of 


e ® ° e e accounts 
Sura, during which inspiration was suspended, and regarding the 

7 ° 8 . stoppage o 
Mahomet in despondency contemplated suicide, is Inspiration. 


stories obtained currency. The following is an outline from Hishami 
and Tabari, of the current version of the first stirrings of inspiration. 

‘On the night whereon the Lord was minded to deal graciously 
with him, Mahomet relates that Gabriel came to him as he slept 
with his family in the cave of Hiri; and he held in his hand a 
piece of silk with writing thereon, and he said Read! Mahomet 
replied, I do not (#.e. cannot) read. Whereupon the angel laid hold 
of him so tightly, that he thought death had come upon him. Then 
said Gabriel a second iime, Read! And Mahomet replied, What 
shall I read? which words he uttered only to escape the previous 
agony. And Gabriel proceeded :—Read (recite) in the name of thy 
Lord, 4c. ;—repeating the 96th Sura to the end of v. 5; and when 
he had ended, the angel left him; and “ the words, said Mahomet, 
“were as though they had been graven on my heart.” Suddenly 
the thought occurred to him that he was possessed of evil spirits, 
and he meditated suicide; but as he rushed forth with the inten- 
tion of casting himself down a precipice, he was arrested by 
Gabriel, and stood for a long time transfixed by the sight of him. At 
last the vision disappeared, and Mahomet returned to Khadija who, 
alarmed at his absence, had sent messengers to Mecca in quest of 
him. In consternation he threw himself into her lap, and told 
her all that had occurred. She reassured him, saying that he 
would surely be a prophet, and went off to Waraca, who confirmed 
her in the same belief. 

Another account adds that she took Mahomet to Waraca, who 
foretold to him that he would be rejected by his people, and ex- 
pelled from Mecca, but that if he himself survived to that period, 
he would assist and defend him. Tabari, p. 87. 

The story that Khadtja went to the Monk Addis, who gave 
her a book from which she might learn whether the visitant was 
an Angel ora Devil, is evidently a fiction, and does not appear to 
exist in any early authority. See Sprenger, p. 107. 

Another story is that Khadija, to assure Mahomet, tested the 
character of the Spirit, by making him sit first on her right knee, 
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generally represented as of longer duration than in 
the above statement. This interval, styled the 
Fatrah or “ Intermission,” is variously held to have 
lasted from six months to three years. At its close, 
the 74th and 93rd Suras, containing assurance of 
mercy and the command to preach, were delivered. 
The accounts, however, are throughout confused, if 
not contradictory ; and we can only gather with 
certainty that there was a time (corresponding with 
the deductions which we have drawn from the 
Coran itself), during which the mind of Mahomet 
hung in suspense, and doubted the Divine mission.* 


then on her left, in both of which positions the apparition con- 
tinued. Then she took him in her lap, and removed her veil, or 
uncovered her garments, when it disappeared,—thus proving that 
the spirit was a modest and virtuous being. Thereupon Khadija 
exclaimed, Rejoice my cousin, for by the Lord! it is an Angel, and 
no Devil. . 

Some Christian commentators refer to this tradition in illustra- 
tion of 1 Cor. xi. 10, “ For this cause ought the woman to have 
power (a veil or covering) on her head because of the Angels:"— 
that is, according to their explanation, in order to shield them 
from the glances of the evil spirits. An unlikely interpretation. 
See Stanley, tn loco. 

On another occasion, being terrified he entreated Khadija to 
cover him up, on which was revealed the 74th Sura, beginning 
Oh thou covered! Again the Prophet having had no visits from 
Gabriel for some time, Khadija said to him;—Verily I fear that 
. God is displeased with thee ; whereupon was revealed Sura xciii;— 
Thy Lord. hath not removed from thee, neither is he displeased, &c. 
But all such traditions are evidently founded upon the attempt to 
explain, or illustrate, the passages of the Coran referred to. 

* Some state that he “used to hear a voice and see a light,” 
without receiving any revelation for seven years; and that the 
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What was the character of Mahomet’s ecstatic Character of 

periods,—whether they were simply reveries of ecstatic 
Bon nt ; periods. 

profound meditation, or swoons connected with a 

morbid excitability of the mental or physical consti- 

tution,—or in fine were connected with any measure 

of supernatural influence,—it would be difficult to 

determine. Upon this subject, exaggerated details 

and fabrications of a marvellous character are to 

be suspected throughout the Mahometan authori- 

ties.* The following particulars it may, however, 

be well to record :— 

At the moment of inspiration, anxiety pressed upon Traditional 
the Prophet, and his countenance was troubled.f*“°"" 
He fell to the ground like one intoxicated or over- 
come by sleep; and in the coldest day his forehead 
would be bedewed with large drops of perspiration. 

Even his she-camel, if Mahomet chanced to become 
inspired while he rode upon her, would become 
affected by a wild excitement, sitting down and 
rising up, now planting her legs rigidly, then 
throwing them about as if they would be parted 
from her. To outward appearance Inspiration 


prophetic period at Mecca, during which inspiration descended, 
lasted only eight years. They would thus make the former period — 
of preliminary monitions to begin at the thirty-eighth year of the 
Prophet’s life. 

* See the @ priori signs of inspiration given in the Introduction 
to the History of Ibu Khaldun,—as quoted by Sprenger, p. 111. 


t Katib al Wackidi, p. 874.5 a oS > Slae Jj lol 
boy wy) | 


Statement 
Mahomet is 
said himself 
to have given 
of them, 
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descended unexpectedly, and without any previous 
warning even to the Prophet.* 

When questioned on the subject Mahomet replied, 
“ Inspiration descendeth upon me in one of two 
ways; sometimes Gabriel cometh and communi- 
cateth the Revelation unto me, as one man unto 
another, and this is easy; at other times, it affecteth 
me like the ringing of a bell, penetrating my very 
heart, and rending me as it were in pieces; and 
this it is which grievously afflicteth me.”f In the 
later period of life Mahomet referred his gray 
hairs to the withering effect produced upon him by 
the “ terrific Suras.”T 


* Abd al Rahman relates that on the return from Hodeibia 
(A.H. 6,) he saw the people urging on their camels. “And every 
one was enquiring of his neighbour the cause. And they replied, 
“¢ Inemration hath descended on the Prophet.” So we too urged 
on our camels, and reached Mahomet standing by Kira al Ghamim. 
And when such numbers of the people as he desired had gathered 
around him, he began to recite the Fortieth Sura.” Kdtid al 
Wéckidt, p. 1024. 

{ There are two traditions to this effect from different sources, 
slightly varying in expression, but similar in purport. Kdtib al 
Wackidt, p. 374. 

No case occurs to me in which it is represented that Mahomet 
was beforehand aware that the Inspiration was about to come 
upon him. 

} The “ terrific’ Suras, as specified in the numerous traditions 
on this subject, are, “Sura Hfd (xi.) and its Sisters ;”—the 
“¢ Sisters” are variously given as Suras 11, 21, 56, 69, 77, 78, 81, 
101 ;—all Meccan, and some of them very early Suras. 

While Abu Bakr and Omar sat in the Mosque, at Medina, 
Mahomet suddenly came upon them from the door of one of his 
wives’ houses (which opened into the mosque,) stroking and 
lifting up his beard, and looking at it. Now his beard had in it 
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It will not have escaped observation that Tradi- Mahometan 
tion has represented Mahomet at one time under Dene 
serious apprehensions lest the beginnings of inspira- Genii. 
tion were in reality the promptings of evil Spirits or 
of Genii who had taken possession of him. The 
views entertained by Mahometans regarding the 
Genii are curious, and founded upon tradition 
traced up to the time of Mahomet himself. Before 
the mission of the Prophet, the Devils and Genii, it 
is fancied, had access to the outskirts of Heaven, and 
by assiduous eaves-dropping secured some of the 
secrets of the upper world, which they communi- 
cated to Soothsayers and Diviners upon earth. 
But no sooner did Mahomet appear than they were 
driven from the skies, and, whenever they dared to 
approach, flaming bolts were hurled at them. The 
flaming bolts appear to mankind as falling stars. 
Just at this epoch the show of falling stars was 
consequently brilliant and uninterrupted; and the 
Arabs, it is said, were much alarmed at the porten- 
tious phenomenon.* Such a belief in the existence 
many more white hairs than his head. And Abu Bakr said, 
‘ Ah, thou, for whom I would sacrific father and mother, white 
hairs are hastening upon thee!” And the Prophet raised up his 
beard with his hand and gazed at it; and Abu Bakr’s eyes filled 
with tears. ‘ Yes,” said Mahomet, “ Hd, (Sura xi.) “and its 
Sisters, have hastened my white hairs."—‘ And what” asked 
Abu Bakr “are its sisters?” “The Jnevitable (Sura 56,) and the 
Striking (Sura 101.”) Katib al Wackidi, p. 84. 

* Vide Hishdmi, pp. 45, 46; and Kdub al Wadckidi, p. 314. It 


is just possible that at the period referred to, there may have 
been an unusually grand and numerous display of falling stars, 
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and history of the (renii, childish as it may appear, 
is clearly developed in the Coran; and throws a 
mysterious light upon the inner recesses of the Pro- 
phet’s mind.* | 


Influence of The early doubts of Mahomet, and his suspicion 


aco a of being under the influence of Genii or Evil Spirits, 
explanation of suggest the enquiry whether that suspicion had in 
Mahomet’s és ° 

belief inhis reality any true foundation, or was the mere fancy of 
own inspi- e @ e e e e 

ration. an excited imagination. It is incumbent upon us to 


consider this question from a Christian point of 
view, and to ask whether the supernatural influ- 
ence, which appears to have acted upon the soul of 
the Arabian Prophet, may not have proceeded 
from the Evil One and his emissaries. It is not for 
us to dogmatize on so recondite and mysterious a. 
subject; but the views which Christian verity 
compels us to entertain regarding the Angel of 
darkness and his followers, would not be satisfied 


which at certain periods, possibly at certain points of the earth’s 
course, are known to be specially abundant. 


*In Sura lxxii. vv. 8-10, the Genii are thus represented as 
conversing one with another ;—‘ And verily we used to pry into 
the Heavens, but we found it to be filled with astrong guard and 
with flaming darts. And we used to sit in some of the seats 

° thereof to listen; but whoever listeneth now, findeth a flaming bolt 
in ambush. And we know not whether evil be hereby intended 
against those upon earth, or whether the Lord be minded to guide 
them into the right way.” When they heard Mahomet reciting 
the Koran, numbers of them believed. Compare also Suras xv., 
17, 18; lxvi., 5; xxxvii.,6; xxvi., 210; and lxxxi., 24. The 
Coran is stated in some of its verses to have been revealed for the 
benefit and salvation both of Men and Genit. 
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without some allusion to the fearful power exercised 
by them, as one at least of the possible causes of the 
fall of Mahomet—the once sincere enquirer—into 
the meshes of deception. Assuredly, Mahomet 
himself lived under the deep and constant convic- 
tion of the personality of Satan and his Angels, and 
of his own exposure to their influence.* 
The nature of such influence, as well as its possi- ! Position 


justified by a 
bility, may perhaps be best illustrated by the temp- reference to 


thetemptation . 


tation of which our blessed Saviour is related in of ourSaviour. 
the Gospels to have been, at the opening of his 

ministry, the subject. Let us endeavour briefly to 

follow out the parallel. 

In his first approach, Satan taking advantage of 1. ‘Temptation 
the cravings of hunger, tempted Jesus to contravene from ae 
the Law of his human existence by supplying his neat 
temporal wants through his supernatural powers. tag 
But sternly did He throw aside the suggestion, and 


throughout his life appears to have ever refrained 


* The following passages may be consulted on this point. 
Sura iv., 117; vi. 67, 113, 121; xvi. 98-100; xix.. 82; 
xxi., 53, 54; xxii, 99; xli, 35; xliil., 34; and cxiv., in 
which latter Sura the word “ Whisperer” is admitted to raean 
the Devil. A reference to these passages will show that, in the 
system of Mahomet, Satan and his Angels have power to incite 
the wicked to evil, and even to suggest sinful thoughts and actions 
to the good, not excluding Mahomet himself. The doctrine of the 
personality of the Devil is patent from references to it throughout 
the Coran, especially the parts containing such statements as 
the account of the Fall, the Day of J udgment, description of 
‘Hell, &c. — 
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from bringing the Divine power which He possessed 
to the relief of his personal wants. 

An analogous temptation was ever ready to 
entrap the footsteps of Mahomet. He, indeed, was 
not possessed of any jnherent supernatural ability. 
But, as a teacher who professed himself inspired, he 
arrogated a spiritual power which he was continually 
tempted to misuse in subservience to his personal 
necessities and even to his erring desires. The 
subsequent records of his life too plainly prove that 
he fell into the snare. 

In the second scene our Lord was tempted to 
seek spiritual and lawful ends, by unlawful means; 
—to ‘manifest his Messiahship by a vain-glorious 
display of supernatural energy. The object was 
legitimate; but the means would have involved a 
rash and presumptuous tempting of the Divine 
providence, to which his humanity owed a perfect 
subordination. Jesus was to advance his religion 
by no such unauthorized expedients;—however 
much it was the object of his mission, upon appro- 
priate occasions, to display before the world the 
Divine glory of his nature, or show with what 
tremendous energy and Godlike manifestation He 
could have supported his teaching. “Jf He be the 
Son of God, let Him come down from the cross,” 
was @ suggestion from the same source; yet He 
descended not. It was the law of his human life 
to deny himself the use of that power, by which he 
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could have summoned Legions to work out his 
plans and blast the machinations of his enemies. 

What a melancholy light does the comparison Analogy in 
cast upon the career of Mahomet! He, it is true, Mahone 
owned no divine energy. But he was tempted. to 
assume a forged weapon of fearful energy and 
temper by which to work out his ends. That 
Instrument was the Name or Gop. As his scheme 
advanced, he betook himself to other means; and 
sought by temporal inducements, and by the force 
of arms, to extend the worship of the One God. 

The subtile nature of the temptation was the same 
here as in the narrative of the Evangelists ;—to com- 
pass a pious end by unlawful means. 

Again, the Devil tempted Jesus to fall down and m1. Tempted 
worship him by the promise of the kingdoms of the aioe 
world and the glory of them. Perhaps the nature oad 
of the satanic insinuation may be thus conceived. 

A death struggle was at hand between the kingdom 
of Jesus and the world; a mortal combat, in which, 
through Death itself, Life was to be won for his 
people. To the world’s end, the power of Dark- 
ness would form an awful antagonism to the power 
of Christianity, impeding its spread, and often 
recapturing its very conquests. Was it possible to 
compromise the struggle? Would Satan abate the 
fierceness of his opposition? If he were even to 
remain neutral, how would the contest be lightened, 
and what millions mere might be brought into the 
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kingdom of Heaven! And this might be gained 
by the acknowledgment of a Power. that in reality 
leads captive the great mass of mankind. By so 
slight a compromise with the spirit of the World, 
was it not incumbent to secure such vast and noble 
ends? A little concession would avoid a struggle 
of inconceivable anguish and loss, and with certainty 
secure a vast and glorious success not otherwise to 
be hoped for, and all tending ‘to the honour of God. 
Thus would the worldling have reasoned, and thus 
decided. But Jesus knew of no compromise with 
Sin, even in its most hidden form ; and, fully conscious 
of the fearful nature of the approaching combat, 
rejected the alluring offer. 

Analogy in So did not Mahomet. He listened to the sug- 

Mahomet. gestion, and was tempted to seek a compromise 
between Religion and the World. The effect was 
a politico-religious system, forming the closest com- 
bination imaginable between worldliness and spiri- 
tuality, between Good and Evil. Barely so much 
of virtue and of spiritual truth is retained as will 
appease the religious principle which exists in man, 
and his inward craving after the service of his 
Creator; while the reins of passion and indulgence 
are relaxed to the utmost extent compatible - with 
the appearance of goodness. Mahometanism indeed 
presents a wonderful adaptation to fallen humanity. 
The spurious imitation of godliness satisfies the 
Serious; the laxity of its moral code, and the com- 
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patibility of its external observances with inner 
irreligion, present no barrier to’ the Sensualist. 

Whatever compromise was made by Mahomet Islama _ 
on the one hand, the expectations held forth on the between 7 
other were well fulfilled; for the Kingdoms of this the world. 
world and the glory of them, followed in rapid 
succession in the train of Islam. | 
‘ I think that I need to offer no apology for the 
- introduction of this parallel. If we admit that our 
Saviour was at the commencement of his mission 
the subject:of a direct and special temptation by the 
Evil one, we may safely assume that a similar combat 
possibly was waged, though with far other results, 
in the case of Mahomet. 

_ Happy would it have been for the memory of If Mahomet — 
the Arabian Prophet, if his career had terminated by : apr 
with his flight from Mecca. Then, indeed, the im- ance he 
putation of a compromise such as has been above Bias paves 
supposed might, with some show of justice, have mow wat 
been branded as uncharitable and unwarranted.“ 

But the fruits of his principles, as exhibited 7n con- 

nection with his prophetic office, at Medina, are of 

too unequivocal a character to allow a doubt that 

if he acted under a supernatural guidance, that 

guidance proceeded from no pure and holy source. 
Ambition, rapine, assassination, lust, are the un- 

denied features of his later life, openly sanctioned 

by the assumed permission, sometimes even by the 


express command of the Most High! May we 


Such possi 
bilities are 


suggested, not 


upon. 
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conceive that a diabolical influence and inspi- 
ration, was permitted to enslave the heart of him 
who had deliberately yielded to the compromise 
with evil? May not Satan have beguiled the heart 
in the habitude of an Angel of light and, even when 
insinuating his vilest suggestions, have professed 
himself a Messenger from the God of purity and 
holiness? . If so, what an assimilation must gra- 
dually have been wrought between the promptings 
of the Evil one from without, and the subjective 
perceptions of Mahomet within, when he could 
imagine, and with earnestness and sincerity assert, 
that the Almighty had sanctioned and even en- 
couraged his debased appetites! 

It is enough to have suggested the awful possi- 
bility. None may venture an unhesitating reply, 
until there are laid bare to our view, 1n @ more 
spiritual state, the workings and the manifold 
agencies of that unseen life which, though un- 
ceasingly active both within us and around us, re- 
mains mysteriously hid from mortal Ken. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 


Extension of Islam and Early Converts, from the assumption 
by Mahomet of the prophetical office to the date of the first 
Emigration to Abyssinia. 


- iitat. 44-45. 


THE weary region of uncertainty and speculation Position of 
has been left behind.. Towards the forty-fourth hie ony a 
year of his age we find Mahomet, now emerged i 
from ‘doubt and obscurity, clearly and unequivocally 
asserting that he had been ordained a Prophet to 
call the Arabs to the Lord, reciting his warnings 
and exhortations as messages that emanated direct 
from the mouth of Gop, and implicitly believing (to 
all outward appearance) his inspiration and mission 
to be divine. We find him already surrounded by 
a little band of followers, all animated by ardent 
devotion to himself, and earnest belief in God as 
his guide and inspirer. 

It is strongly corroborative of Mahomet’s sin- Earliest con- 
cerity that the earliest converts to Islam were his _—_ 
bosom friends and the people of his household; 
who, intimately acquainted with his private life, 


could not fail otherwise to have detected those 
VOL. I. O 
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discrepancies which, more or less, invariably exist 
between the professions of the hypocritical deceiver 
abroad, and his actions at home. 

The faithful Kuapiza has already been made 
known to the reader, as the sharer in the enquiries 
of her husband, and probably the first convert to 
his doctrines. ‘“ So Khadija believed” (runs the 
simple tradition), “and attested the truth of that 
which came to him from God. Thus was the Lord 
minded to lighten the burden of his Prophet; for he 
heard nothing that grieved him touching his rejec- 
tion by the people, but he had recourse unto her, 
and she comforted, re-assured, and supported him.”* 

ZEID, the former slave, and his wife Omm Ayman 
(or Baraka), the nurse of Mahomet, have also been 
noticed. Though Zeid was now a free man, yet 
being the adopted son of Mahomet and his intimate 
friend, it is probable that he lived in close connec- 
tion with his family, if not actually an ostensible 
member of it. He, too, was one of the earliest 
believers. 


The little Arr had now reached the age of thir- 
teen or fourteen years, and already gave tokens of 
the wisdom and judgment which distinguished his 


* Hishdmi, p.63. He promised her a palace in Paradise, formed 
out of a gigantic pearl, ‘“ wherein there would be neither strife 
nor toil.” 


{ Hishdmi, p. 66. 
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after life. Though possessed of indomitable courage, 
he was meditative and reserved, and lacked the 
stirring energy which would have rendered him a 
valuable and effective propagator of Islam. He grew 
up from a child in the faith of Mahomet, and his 
earliest associations strengthened the convictions of 
matured age. It is said that as Mahomet was once 
engaged with the lad in prayer, in one of the glens 
near Mecca, whither they retired to avoid the jeers 
of their neighbours, Abu Talib chanced to pass by, 
and said to Mahomet, “My nephew! what is this 
new faith I see thee following ?”—‘“ Oh, my uncle! 
This is the religion of God, and of His angels, and 
of His prophets; the religion of Abraham. The 
Lord hath sent me an Apostle unto His servants; 
and thou, my uncle, art the most worthy of all that 
I should address my invitation unto, and the most 
worthy to assist the Prophet of the Lord.” Abu 
Talib replied, “I am not able, my nephew, to sepa- 
rate from the religion and the customs of my fore- 
fathers, but I swear that so long as I live, no one shall 
dare to trouble thee.” Then, turning to his son, the 
little Ali, who had professed a similar faith and the 
resolution to follow Mahomet, he said, “ Well, my 
son, he will not invite thee to aught but that which 
is good; wherefore thou art free to cleave unto 
him.”* 


* Hishdmi, p. 66; Tabari, p. 108. This conversation, like 
most of the stories of the period, is of a type moulded by subse- 


Waraca, 


Abu Bakr. 
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- To the family group it is hardly necessary to add 
the aged cousin of Khadija, WaRraca, whose profes- 
sion of Christianity and support of Mahomet have 
been already mentioned; because it is agreed by 
all that he died before Mahomet had entered upon 
his public ministry. 

In the little circle there was on belonging 
to another branch of the Coreish, who, after 
Khadija, may claim precedence in conversion to 
Islam. Axsu Bakr, of the Bani Taym, had long 
been a familiar friend of Mahomet; with him he 
probably had lamented the gross darkness of Mecca, 
and sought after a better faith. He lived in the 
same quarter of the city as Khadija.* When Maho- 
met removed thither the intimacy became closer, 
and the attachment of Abu Bakr was soon rivetted 
by implicit faith in his friend as the apostle of God. 
Ayesha, his daughter (born about this period, and 
destined while yet a girl to be the Prophet's bride), 
“could not remember the time when both her parents 


quent Mahometan ideas. The tale has however been admitted 
into the text because in itself not improbable. The facts are at 
any rate in accordance with Abu Télib’s character, and his con- 
stant support of Mahomet. 

* Both Abu Bakr and Khadija lived in the quarter now called 
Zuckick al Hajar. See the plan of Mecca in chap. ii. p. 5. 
This street “‘ comprises the birth place of Fatima, the daughter of 
Mahommed, and of Abu Bakr, the Prophet’s successor.” Burk- 
hardt’s Travels, p. 126. 
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were not true believers,* and when Mahomet did not 
daily visit her father’s house morning and evening.’ T 
Of Abu Bakr, the Prophet said, “I never invited 
any to the faith who displayed not hesitation and 
perplexity—excepting only Abu Bakr; who, when 
I had propounded unto him Ilsam, tarried not, 
neither was perplexed.” { 


The character and appearance of this Chief of His appear- 
ance an 


Islam, and bosom friend of Mahomet, demand a character. 
detailed description. Abu Bakr was about two 
years years younger than the Prophet; short in 
stature, and of a small spare frame; the eyes deeply 
seated under a high projecting forehead. His com- 
plexion was fair, and his face thin, so that you could 
see the veins upon it.§6 Shrewd and intelligent, he 
yet wanted the originality of genius; his nature 


* Katib al Wackidi, p. 211}. Asma, Ayesha’s sister (but by 
another mother) is related to have said the same thing of her 
father, Abu Bakr. Jbid. 

1 Ibid. 

{ Hishdmi, p. 67. 

§ This description is from the Katib al Wackidi. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered (as has already been remarked in the case 
of Mahomet, vide chap. ii. p. 15,) that the personal details pre- 
_ served by tradition are those of his later life. The “loosely 
hanging clothes” and “ flaccid hips,” described by the Secretary, 
were probably not characteristic of his manhood, and have there- 
fore not been adopted in the text. He had little hair on his body; 
the joints of his fingers were small and fine. At the emigration 
to Medina, his hair was the whitest among Mahomet’s followers; 
but he used to dye it. 
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was mild and sympathetic, but not incapable of 
firm purpose where important interests were con- 
cerned. Impulse and passion rarely prompted his 
actions; he was guided by reason and calm convic- 
tion. Faithful and unvarying in his attachment to 
the Prophet, he was known (and is to the present 
day familiar throughout the realms of Islam), as AL 


Sapvicx, “ the True.”* He was also styled Al 


Awwdah, “the Sighing,” from his tender and com- 
passionate heart. 


‘His s generosity Abu Bakr was a diligent and successful mer- 


and popular- 
ity. 


chant, and being frugal and simple in his habits, 
possessed at his conversion about 40,000 dirhems. 
His generosity was rare, his charity unwearying. 
The greater part of his fortune was expended in the 
purchase of such unfortunate slaves as from their 
inclination to the new faith were persecuted by the 
unbelieving Meccans; so that but 5,000 dirhems 
were left when, ten or twelve years after, he emi- 


* Some say he was so called because he bore testimony to the 
truth of Mahomet’s heavenly journey. He was called also Al 
Atick from his handsome countenance (/7ish. p. 67); or because 
Mahomet so named him as one preserved from hell-fire, Kdtid al 
Wadckidi, p. 2114. His proper name was Abdallah, son of 
Othman Abu Cahafa. It is not clear when he obtained the name 
of Abu Bakr. If, as appears probable, it was given him because 
his daughter Ayesha was Mahomet’s only virgin bride ” then 
it could not have been till after the emigration to Medina, when 
the Prophet, by marrying many widows, had given a distinction 
and peculiarity to his marriage with Ayesha. 
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grated with the Prophet to Medina. Abu Bakr 
was unusually familiar with the history of the 
Coreish, who often referred to him for genealogical 
information. His judgment was calm and impar- 
tial, his conversation agreeable, his demeanour 
affable and engaging; his society and advice were 
therefore much sought after by the Coreish, and he 
was popular throughout the city.* 


To gain such a man as a staunch adherent of his ue ters 
claims was for Mahomet a most important. step. gains five 
Abu Bakr’s influence was freely surrendered to the a aa 
cause of Islam, and five of the earliest converts are 
attributed to his exertions and example. Three 
were but striplings. Sdad, the son of Abu Wackkas, Sind, Zobeir, 
converted in his sixteenth or seventeenth year, was 


the nephew of Amina.t Zobeir, son of Al Awwim, 


* The authorities for these details of Abu Bakr are Kédtib 
al Wadckidi, pp. 2114-215; Hishdmi, p. 67; Tabari, p. 112. 
Sprenger (pp. 170, 171,) has ably and faithfully drawn his 
character. I quite agree with him in considering “the faith of 
Abu Bakr the greatest guarantee of the sincerity of Mohammed 
in the beginning of his career ;’—and, indeed, in a modified sense, 
throughout his life. 

{1 The mother of Mahomet. See Katith al Wé&ckidi, pp. 
205-2074. Saad pursued at Mecca the trade of manufacturing 
arrows. He died at Al Ackick, ten Arabian miles from Medina, . 
(whither they carried him for burial,) A.H. 50 or 55, aged about 
seventy. These dates would make him still younger at the period 
of conversion than is represented by the Secretary. But through- 
out this stage we must bear in mind that (according to Canon 
II. c. Introduction, chap. i. p. lxii.) the tendency of tradition is to 
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probably still younger, was at once the nephew ot 
Khadija, and the son of Mahomet’s aunt Safia.* 
About the same age was TYalha, the renowned 
warrior of after days, and related to Abu Bakr 
himself.f 

The fourth was Othmdn son of Affin (successor 
of Abu Bakr and Omar in the Caliphate), who, 


place the conversion of the leaders of Islam earlier than it actually 
occurred. It is therefore not improbable that Séad’s conversion 
may have taken place a few years later than the period referred 
to in the text; or, occurring at the period specified, he may have 
died more advanced in years than is admitted by tradition. 


* Zobeir was the grandson of Khuweilid, Khadija’s father. He 
was also the grandson of Abd al Muttalib by his daughter 
Safia. He was assassinated, A.H. 36, aged sixty-four, according 
to others sixty-seven. Kdtibal Wdckidi, pp. 1974-200. He was 
a butcher; and his father a grain merchant or, as others have it, 
a tailor. | 


{ Talha, son of Obeidalla was a Coreishite, of the Bani Taym. 
His grandfather was a brother of the grand-father of Abu Bakr. 
He was killed in the battle of the Camel, A.D. 36, aged sixty-two 
or sixty-four. He would thus be, at the period referred to in the 
text, fifteen or sixteen years old. The K&tib al Wackidi tells an 
absurd story that when at Bostra with a caravan, a monk en- 
quired of them whether “ Ahmed had yet appeared at Mecca”— 
‘¢ And who is Ahmed?” they asked. “ He istheson of Abdallah, 
the son of Abd al Muttalib,” replied the monk; “ this is the month 
in which he is to arise; and he will emigrate from Mecca to the 
country of date trees, and the stony salt land (Medina). Ye 
should haste away to meet him!” Talha set forth at once for 
Mecca, and was told on his arrival that Mahomet had put forward 
prophetical claims, and that Abu Bakr had declared for him. So 
Talha believed, and accompanied Abu Bakr to Mahomet, and the 
Prophet rejoiced when he heard the story of the Monk. 
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though of the Ommeyad stock, was a grandson by 
his mother of Ab al Muttalib. Rockeya, being now, 
or shortly after, free from her connection with Otba, 
the son of the hostile Abu Lahab, Mahomet gave 
her in marriage to Othm&n, whose wife she con- 
tinued until her death some ten or twelve years 
afterwards. Othman was at this period between 
thirty and forty years of age.* The fifth was Abd 


Talha may possibly have heard some Syrian monk speak of the 
evil of idolatry &c., and been thus prepared to follow Mahomet’s 
doctrine. But the details of the story as given by the Secretary 
are too absurd to need refutation. 

Nowfal, a brother of Khadija, persecuted Abu Bakr and Talha, 
and bound them together with a rope, whence they received the 
name of Al Caranein, “the Bound.” Kédtb al Wdckidi, p. 2204; 
Hishami, p. 75. The latter authority calls Nowfal one of the 
devils of the Coreish;—the former calls him their lion. He was 
killed at Badr. 

* The account given by the Katib al Wackidi of Othman’s 
conversion is that he and Talha followed Zobeir into the house 
of Mahomet, who propounded to them the principles of Islam, 
and recited the Coran; whereupon they believed. And Othman 
said, “‘Oh Prophet! I have come lately from Syria, and as I was 
asleep on the way between Al Méan and Al Zurcka, one cried to 
me, Arise, thou sleeper! Verily, Ahmed hath appeared at Mecca; 
so we arrived, and forthwith heard the tidings of thee.” This is 
of a piece with the story of Talha,—the one probably invented 
to rival the other. 

Othman was early exposed to persecution. His uncle, Al 
Hakam, grandson of Omeyd, seized and bound him, saying, “‘ Dost 
thou prefer a new religion to that of thy fathers? I swearI will 
not loose thee until thou givest up this new faith thou art follow- 
ing after.” Othman said ;—“ By the Lord, I will never abandon 
it!” So when Al Hakam saw his firmness in the faith, he let 
him go. Kéatid al Wackidi, p. 189. 

VoL. Tl. P 
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al Rahman, son of Awf, of the Bani Zohra,* about ten 
years younger than the Prophet, and a man of wealth 
and character. Abd al Rahman, Othm4n, and Talha 
were, like Abu Bakr, merchants or traders; and the 
pursuit of the same profession may have occasioned 
community of interest among them. 

Abd al RahmAn is said to have been accompanied 
on his first visit to the house of Mahomet by four 
companions, who simultaneously with him em- 
braced Islam; Oberda, son of Mahomet’s uncle, 
Harith ;— Abu Salma, of the Bani Makhzfim;{ Abu 
Obeida, son of Al Jarrah, subsequently a warrior of 
note;§ and Othman, son of Matzfin. It is related 
that the latter had already abandoned wine before 
his conversion, and was with difficulty persuaded 
by Mahomet to renounce the asperities of an ascetic 
life.§ The family of Othman appear to have been 


He was subsequently called Abu Abdallah, after a son by 
Rockeya; when about six years of age, this child had his eye 
pecked out by a bird, fell sick, and died, A.H. 4. 

' Having succeeded Abu Bakr in the Caliphate, he was murdered, 
A.H. 36, aged seventy-five (or according. to others) eighty-two, 
which would make him at the time of the emigration to Medina, 
thirty-nine or forty-six years of age; and at the period under con- 
sideration from thirty to thirty-five. 

* The same tribe as that of Amina the mother of Mahomet. 

¢ Obeida was killed at Badr: he was ten years older than 
Mahomet. Kdtib al Wackidi, p. 188. 

+ He emigrated twice to Abyssinia with his wife Omm Salma. 
He was wounded at the battle of Ohod, and died shortly after, 
when Mahomet married his widow. Kdtib al Wdckidi, p. 2252. 

§ Ibid. p. 261. : 
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well inclined to Islam, for we find two brothers, a 
son, and other relatives of his in the list of early - 
believers.* 


Of the slaves ransomed by Abu Bakr from perse- Converted 


cution, for their adherence to the new doctrine, the $y" 


foremost is BAL, the son of an Abyssinian slave 
girl. He was tall, dark, and gaunt, with negro 
features and bushy hair. Mahomet honoured and 
distinguished him as “ the first-fruits of Abyssinia ;” 
and to this day he is renowned throughout the Mos- 
lem world as the first Miiadzzin, or crier to prayer.T 
Amr ibn Fohe:ra, after being purchased and released 
from severe trial, was employed by Abu Bakr in 
tending his flocks. Abdallah ibn Maséd, “small 


* He belonged to the Coreshite stock of the Bani Jumh. He 
wished to renounce the privileges of conjugal life. But Mahomet 
forbade this, and recommended him to imitate his own practice 
' in this respect, saying that the Lord had not sent His prophet 
with a monkish faith. Jbid.p. 258. The particulars which Ma- 
homet is there represented as stating regarding his own habits are 
strongly illustrative of his character; but the grossness of lan- 
guage and idea which pervades the passage precludes farther 
detail. 

* His brothers were Abdallah and Cudima. MHis son emi- 
grated to Abyssinia. Mumir, another Jumhite, is also mentioned 
as converted at this stage. The whole family of Othman ibn 
Matzfin, with their wives and children, emigrated to Medina at 
the Hegira. 

+ He belonged to the Bani Jumh. Kéatib al Wdckidi, p. 224. 


¢ Ason (by a former husband) of Abu Bakr’s wife (the mother 
of Ayesha) was hisowner. bid. p. 2234. 
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in body, but weighty in faith,” constant attendant 
of Mahomet at Medina;* and Khobdb, son of 


] : 
oe. of Aratt, a blacksmith, were also converted at this 
ee period.t The slaves of Mecca were peculiarly 


accessible to the solicitations of the Prophet. As 
foreigners they were generally familiar either with 
Judaism or Christianity. Isolated from the influ- 
ences of hostile partizanship, persecution alienated 
them from the Coreish, and misfortune made their 
hearts susceptible of spiritual impressions. 


* He belonged to the Bani Tamim; and was attached to the 
Bani Zohra, but whether in the capacity of an attendant or con- 
federate is not stated. He was once at Medina climbing up a 
date tree, and his companions were indulging in pleasantry at the 
expense of his spare legs, when Mahomet used the expression 
quoted in the text. He was sallow, with his hair smoothed down. 
Tid. p. 2074. On what authority Weil (p. 50) calls him a dwarf, 
‘‘der Zwerg,” is not stated. 

¢ Khobab was of the Bani Tamim, having been sold as a 
prisoner at Mecca to Omm Anméar (or Omm Siba), whose trade 
(Mulier quae feminas circumcidit) was so offensively proclaimed at 
Ohod by Hamza, when he challenged her son Sib&. It is related, 
of Khobab that when he claimed a debt from Al As ibn Wail, 
the latter, who was a denier of the resurrection, deferred him 
ironically for payment to the judgment day. Jbid. p. 2104. 

} Sprenger says, “The excitement among the slaves, when 
Mahomet first assumed his office, was so great that Abdallah ibn 
Jodéan, who had one hundred of these sufferers, found it necessary 
to remove them from Mecca, lest they should all become converts,” 
p. 159. This, however, appears to be an exaggerated statement, 
as well as that preceding it, viz., that “two of them died as 
martyrs.” There is no good evidence of there having been any 
martyr before the Hegira. The only case of martyrdom alleged 
by early authority during that period, will be considered below. 
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In addition to the twenty persons who have now Thirteen other 
been noticed as among the first confessors of the a eal 
new faith, the Katib al Wackidi enumerates at least 
thirteen others as having believed “ before the entry 
of the Prophet into the house of Arcam ;’—by which 
expression the biographers mark the few earliest 
years of Islam. Among these thirteen we observe 
the youthful son Sdid,* and several of the relatives 
of the aged enquirer Zeid, who was already some 
time dead, but whose remarkable life has been above 
alluded to as possibly paving the way for Mahomet. 

The wife of Said, Pama, a cousin of the same 
family, and her brother Zed, son of Khattab,t were 
likewise among the early converts. There was also 
among the number Obetdallah, son of Jahsh, himself 
one of the “ Four enquirers.” On the persecution 
becoming hot, he emigrated with his wife Omm 
Habiba (subsequently married to Mahomet), and 


* Katib al Wackidi, p. 255.4 He died A.H. 50 or 51, aged above 
seventy; so that at this pertod he was little more than a boy. 


} Ibid. 2544. He was an elder brother of the famous Omar. 
Khuneis, the husband of Omar’s daughter Hafsa, was also at this 
date a believer. He was one of the emigrants to Abyssinia. He 
died about two years after the Hegira, when Mahomet married 
his widow. bid. p. 2574. Wackidi, a confederate of the 
same family (Jbid.), and Amir ibn Rabia the freed man and 
adopted son of Khattéb (Omar’s father), are likewise among the 
earliest converts. The latter shortly after emigrated with his: wife 
to Abyssinia. -Jdid. p. 256,. These facts show the close con- 
nection between the family and relatives of the “ Enquirer” Zeid, 
and the new religion. 
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others of his family, to Abyssinia, whcre he was 
converted to Christianity, and died in that faith.* 
It is interesting to note among these converts Abu 
Hodzeifa,f son of Otba, the father-in-law of Abu 
Sofian, a family inveterately opposed to Mahomet. 
We find also the name of Arcam, whose house will 
shortly be mentioned as memorable in the annals of 
Islam. 


* Obeidallah was Mahomet’s cousin by his mother Omeima 
daughter of Abd al Muttalib. He belonged to the Bani Dfdan, 
a collateral branch of the Coreish. Two of his brothers, Abdallah 
and Abu Ahmed, were also converted “before the entry into 
Arcam’s house.” He was the brother of the famous Zeinab, who 
was married to Zeid, Mahomet’s freedman, and was afterwards 
divorced by him that the Prophet himself might take her to wife. 

The whole family of the Bani Dfidan were very favourable to 
Islam; for it is related that at the Hegira they all emigrated to 
Medina, men, women and children, locking up their houses. Kdtibd 
al Wackidi, p. 195}. It is remarkable that this tribe were con- 
JSederates of Harb and Abu Sofian, the opponents of Mahomet;— 
the influence of Islam thus frequently over-leaping and baffling 
political combinations of Mecca. 

t Ibid. p. 194}. He challenged his father at Badr to single com- 
bat. His sister Hind (wife of Abu Sofién) retorted in satirical 
verses, taunting him with his squint, and with the barbarity of 
offering to fight with his father. He was an ill-favoured man, 
with projecting teeth. He twice fled to Abyssinia with the Moslem 
emigrants, and his wife Sahla there bore him a son whom he called 
Muhammad. : 

¢ Arcam belonged to the Bani Makhzfim. Besides the above, 
the following are noted by the Katib al Wackidi as converts before 
the entry into Arcam’s house. Khdlid ibn Sdid and his brother 
- Amr. They emigrated to Abyssinia, the former with his wife 
Hamaniya; Tabari, p. 113. Sprenger (p. 172) makes Khalid the 


ty 
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Besides this early group of three-and-thirty indi- Several female 
viduals, the wives and daughters of some of the eee 
converts are mentioned as faithful and earnest pro- 
fessors of Islam.* It is, indeed, in ‘conformity with 
the analogy of religious movements in all ages, 
that women should take a forward part, if not in 
direct and public acts of assistance, yet in the 
encouragement and exhortation which are perhaps 
of even greater value. On the other hand, in esti- 


fifth convert; but there si so great a tendency in each party and 
family vain-gloriously to represent its own leaders or ancestors 
as the earliest believers, that little dependance can be placed on 
such assertions of priority. Hdtib ibn Amr (of the Bani Amr ibn 
Lowey) was aconvert of the same stage. Kdtibal Wackidi, p. 260. 

Two others descended from families allied to the Coreish, Amr 
thn Abasa, and Abu Dzarr Ghifari, are also said to have been 
converted at this period, but to have left Mahomet and returned 
to their tribes. They rejoined Mahomet after the retreat of the 
Meccans from the siege of Medina. The accounts however are 
so vague and unlikely as to lead to the suspicion that they were 
imagined or fabricated by descendants who wished to assume for 
their families a precedence in the faith. 


* The following are mentioned by Hishami, p. 68 ;—Fdtima, 
wife of Said, already noticed in the text: Asmd and Ayesha, 
daughters of Abu Bakr; (the latter, however, if actually born, 
could have been only an infant at this period): Asma, wife of 
Ayash ibn Abi Rabia: Asma, wife of Jafar Mahomet’s cousin; 
Fatima, wife of Hatib, mentioned in the preceding note: Foketha, 
wife of Hattéb, his brother: Ramlah, wife of Muttalib ibn Azhar: 
Amina, wife of Khalid, noticed in the last note. Some of these 
indeed (as Ayesha) belong to later dates. But it is probable also 
that the list is incomplete. The depreciative notions of feminine 
worth current in the east lead the Biographers chiefly to mention 
the women only in connection with their more famous husbands, 
fathers, or brothers. 
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mating the number of the early converts, we must 
not forget that their ranks have been unduly swelled 
by the traditions of those whose piety or ambition 
have imagined or invented a priority in the faith for 
their own ancestors or patrons. Weighing both 
considerations, we shall not greatly err if we con- 
clude that, in the first three or four years after the 
assumption by Mahomet of his prophetic office, the 
converts to his faith amounted to nearly forty souls. 


By what degrees, under the influence of what 
motives or arguments, and at what precise periods, 
these individuals, one by one, gave in their adhe- 
sion to the claims of Mahomet, we can scarcely 
determine, farther than has been done in the general 
outline already before the reader. It is usual among 
traditionists to assign to the Prophet three years of 


secret preaching and private solicitation, after which 


an open call was made to the Coreish at large. But 
we hardly find grounds for this theory when we 
bring it to the surer test of the Coran. It is pro- 
bable that the preliminary term of doubt and 
enquiry, which we sought to trace in the preceding 
chapter, has been confounded by tradition with the 
actual assumption of the prophetic office. The truth 
we may conjecture to be as follows. An interval 
of pious musing, and probably of expostulation with 
others, preceded the fortieth year of Mahomet’s life. 
About that year the resolution to “ recite” in God’s 
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name (in other words, the conviction of inspiration), 
was fully adopted. For some succeeding period his 
efforts would be naturally directed to individual 
persuasion and entreaty; but there is nothing to 
warrant the belief that the prophetic claim, once 
assumed, was ever confined within the limits of a 
narrow circle, or held a secret not to be divulged to 
the people of Mecca. It was after this that the 
Prophet received (as he imagined) the command 
to “preach:”* and forthwith his appeal was made 
to the whole community of Mecca. Gradually 


* That is Sura lxxiv. Mahometan biographers refer to Sura 
xxvi, v. 213, as the first call to preach. Kdtib al Wackidi, 
pp. 18 and 88; Tabari, p. 114. The latter passage is as 
follows :— | 


And preach to thy more near kinsfolk. 
And lower thy wing to the believers that follow thee. 
And if they rebel against thee, &c. 


The tradition that the passage, Sura xxvi., v. 218, was the 
first call to preach, (Kdtib al Wackidi, pp. 13 and 88; Tabara, 
p. 114) appears entirely erroneous. That verse is not only con- 
tained in a late Sura, but itself bears evidence of persecution, of 
development, and of believers already numerous. It was pro- 
bably revealed while the Prophet with his relatives was shut 
up in the “ Sheb” or Quarter of Abu Talib, as will be related 
in the next chapter, and while his preaching was necessarily 
confined to them. | 

The stories also of the Prophet taking his stand upon Mount 
Safa, summoning his relatives family by family, and addressing 
to them the divine message; of the contemptuous reply of Abu 
Lahab (see above, p. 80, note ¢); of the miraculous dinner at 
which Mahomet propounded his claim to his relatives, Ali alone 
standing forth as his champion and “ Vizier,” &c. are all apoc- 
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his followers increased, and the faith of each 
(though little more than the reflection of his own 
conviction) was accepted by Mahomet as a new 
and independent evidence of his mission, em- 
anating from Him who alone can turn the heart. 
Success made the sphere of Islam to expand before 
him: and that which was primarily intended for 
Mecca and Arabia alone, soon embraced, in the 
ever-widening circle of its call, the whole human 
race. 


An important change now occurred in the rela- 
tions of Mahomet with the citizens of Mecca. 
Their hostility was aroused, and believers were 
subjected to persecution and indignity. The main 
ground of this opposition was simply an hereditary 


the national attachment to the established system of idolatry. 


idolatry. 


There was no antagonism of a privileged caste, or 
of a priesthood supported by the temple;—no 
“ craftsmen of Diana” deriving their livelihood from 
the shrine. But there was the universal and deep- 
seated affection for practices associated from infancy 
with the life of the Meccan, and the proud devotion 
to a system which made his city the foremost in 


ryphal, and owe their origin to the above or other similar passages 
in the Coran which it was desired to illustrate, or to Aly-ite pre- 
possessions. See some of these accounts in Tabari, pp. 115-118. 
At the miraculous dinner, food was prepared hardly sufficient for 
one person, but served to their content for a company of forty. 
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all Arabia. These advantages he would not lightly 


abandon. 

Whether the idolatry of Mecca would not have Weakness of 

succumbed without a struggle before such preaching position. 
as Mahomet’s, sustained by reasonable evidence, may 
be matter for speculation. That which now im- 
parted to the national faith strength and obstinacy 
was the equally weak position of its unexpected 
antagonist. Amidst the declamation and rhetoric 
of the Arabian Prophet there was absolutely no 
proof whatever (excepting his own convictions) 
advanced in support of the divine commission. 
Idolatry might be wrong, but what guarantee had 
the idolater that Islam was not equally fallacious? 
This was the sincere, and for many years the in-' 
vincible objection of the Meccans; and the convic- 
tion, though no doubt mingled with hatred and 
jealousy, and degenerating often into ‘intolerance 
and cruel spite, was the real spring of their long- 
sustained opposition. 

Persecution, though it may sometimes have Advantages 


| accruing from 
deterred the timid from joining his ranks, was this opposition 
eventually. of unquestionable service to Mahomet, Mahomet. 
It furnished a plausible excuse for casting aside 
the garb of toleration; for opposing force to force 
against those who “obstructed the ways of the 
Lord;” and at last for the compulsory conversion of 
unbelievers. Even before the Hegira it forced the 
adherents of the Prophet in self-defence into a closer 


union, and made them stand forth with a bolder 


‘Period at 
which it 
commenced. 


grew rapid] 
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aim and more resolute -front. The severity and 
injustice of the Meccans, overshooting the mark, 


- aroused personal and family sympathies; unbelievers 
- sought to avert or to mitigate the sufferings of the 


followers of the Prophet, and in so doing were 
sometimes themselves gained over to his side.* 

It was not, however, till three or four years of 
his ministry had elapsed, that any general opposi- 
tion was organized against Mahomet. Even after 
he had begun publicly to preach, and his followers 
had multiplied, the Coreish did not gainsay his 
doctrine. They would only point slightingly at him 
as he passed, and say:—There. goeth the Man of the 
children of Abd al Muttalib, to speak unto the people 
about the Heavens. But,' adds tradition, when the 
Prophet began to abuse their idols, and to assert 
thé perdition of their ancestors who had all died in 
unbelief, then they became displeased and began 


. to treat him with contumely.f 
Once sarily. it 


Hostility, once excited, soon showed itself in acts 
” of violence. Sdad, it is related, having retired for 
prayer with a group of believers to one of the 
valleys near Mecca, some of his neighbours passed 
unexpectedly by. A sharp contention arose between 
them, followed by blows. Sdad struck one of his 


* The conversion of Hamza is in point. He was led (as we 
shall see in the following chapter,) to embrace Islam through 
indignation at the abuse bestowed by Abu Jahl upon Mahomet. 


| Kaub al Wackidi, p. 38; Hishdmi, p. 69; Tabari, p. 120. 
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opponents with a camel goad; and this, they say, 
was “the first blood shed in Islam.’* 


It was probably about this time,—the fourth Mahomet 


occupies, for 


year of his mission,—that, in order to prosecute his the purpose of 
mission, 


endeavours peaceably and without interruption, peereaar en 
, A.D. 


Mahomet took possession of the house of Arcam, 613. 
(a convert already noticed, ) situated a short distance 
to the south of his own dwelling, upon the gentle 
rise of Safa. Fronting the Kaaba to east, it was in 
a frequented position; and all pilgrims, in the pre- 
scribed walk between Safa and Marwa, must needs 
pass often before it.— Thither were conducted all 
who began to show any leaning towards Islam, and 
there Mahomet expounded to them his way more 
perfectly. Thus of one and another of the be- 


* Hishdmi, p. 70; Tabari, p. 114. The story is not given by 
Wackidi, and is open to some suspicion. Séad is famous as “ the 
first who shot an arrow” in the Mussulman wars. Adib al 
Wéackidi, p. 98}-205}. His friends, desirous to go a little farther 
and show that he was the first also to shed blood for Islam, may 
have supposed, magnified, or invented this tale. 


{ The house possesses so peculiar an interest in the earliest 
annals of Islam, that I will here note the particulars given re- 
garding it by the Secretary of Wackidi, p. 226. 


Med all 6 ill lalla y Leal de ade lo Eile , 
* OS (og8 les plasty aod Mt Culill leo kad y edt Syl 


t “The house of Arcam at Mecca was on Safa, the same which 
the Prophet occupied in the beginning of Islam. In it he invited 
the people to Islam. And a great multitude believed therein.” 

In after days, Arcam devoted it to the divine service in a deed 
which Wackidi himself saw, and of which the following extract 


Conversions 
there. 
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lievers, it is recorded that “ he was converted after 
the entry into the house of Arcam, and the preaching 
there ;”—or, that “he was brought unto Mahomet 


in the house of Arcam, and the Prophet recited 
contains a copy;— le anal y old 0. ad MN jlo ences 
prom JS al pas s Now oi Ii Bde demi Gs saly de pd yl 
hopave Mei] lial! fle be der, 3 iD gcd be lam pre 

ey Vy el TD ppall Lo iby 

‘‘ And the house of Arcam was called the house of Islam; and 
Arcam devoted it (to God) under the trust of his children; and I 
(Wackidi) read the document of consecration,.as follows ;—ZJn the 
name of the Lord, the Compassionate, the Merciful :—this is what 
Arcam hath determined regarding the house which bordereth upon 
Safa, that it is devoted, as a part of the sacred place. It shall not 
be sold, neither shall it be inherited. Witnessed by Hishdm thn al 
As and his freedman.” 

The descendants of Arcam continued to possess the house, either 
occupying it themselves, or taking rent for it, until the Caliphate 
of Abu Jafar. When Mohammad, Hasan’s grandson, rebelled in 
Medina, Abdallah the grandson of Arcam sided with him, and 
Abu Jafar caused him to be put in prison and in irons. Then 
the Caliph sent a message to Abdallah, now above eighty years 
of age, promising him a full pardon if he would sell him the house 
of Arcam. Abdallah objected that it was devoted property ;—but at 
last, partly through intimidation, partly tempted by the large price, 
he sold his share in it for 17,000 dinars; and his relatives did 
likewise. Thus it became the property of the Caliph. Afterwards 
Mahdi gave it to Kheizaran (the slave girl, mother of Mfsa& and 
Harfn,) who enlarged it. And it was called afterhername. bid. 

There is nothing to show clearly on what footing Mahomet 
occupied this building ;—whether continuously with his family, or 


, only as a place of retreat where, sheltered from the: observation 
' and annoyances of the Meccans, he could pursue his teaching un- 


molested. From several incidental notices of converts remaining 
there concealed during the day, and slipping away in the evening, 
the latter appears to be the more probable view. 

' Omar, who was converted at the close of the 6th year of 
Mahomet’s mission, is said to have been the last who was brought 
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the Coran unto him, and explained the doctrines of 
Islam, and he was converted and embraced the faith.” 
So famous was it as the birth-place of conversion, 
that it was afterwards styled the House of Islam.* | 


Four sons of Abul Bokeir, a confederate of the Converts 
among the 


family of Khattaéb, were the first to believe, and connexions of 


; ar, son of 
“swear allegiance to Mahomet,” in this house.t Khattab. 


Hence we may conclude that, although Omar, son 
of Khattab, was not yet converted, the leaven of the 
new doctrine was doubtless spreading rapidly among 
his connections. 


The story of Musdb ibn Omeir, a great grandson Story of 
of Hashim, will illustrate some of the obstacles to rea 
the progress of Islam. His wife was a sister of 
Obeidalla son of Jahsh,t and it was’ probably 


to this house. Tradition states that the male converts had then. 
reached the number of forty; and that they quitted the house of 
Arcam because the influence of Omar enabled them to dispense 
with secrecy. v. Ibn Hajar, p. 49. 

* Dar ul Islam ;— YI Ne 

+ Abul Bokeir was descended from Kinfna through an off-shoot 
more ancient than the Coreish. This family is included among 
the Dfadan branch, which emigrated en masse to Medina at the 
Hegira. Kdtib al Wackidi, pp. 196, 256}. 

The remarkable expression in the text is the same as that for 
doing homage or swearing fealty to a Leader or Chief. “ Ackil 
and his three brothers were converted in the house of Arcam, and 
they were the first to swear allegiance to Mahomet therein ;”— 


ae) als} Jey el ue Js! abs The “swearing allegiance to 
Mahomet” was probably a general declaration of faith and submis- 
sion to his teaching. Possibly it may have heen only the retrospective 
application by the traditionists of an after practice and phrase to a 
period when as yet there was no actual homage done to Mahomet. 

+ Before noticed, at p. 109, as a convert who embraced Chris- 
tianity in Abyssinia. 
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through the influence of her family that he visited 
the house of Arcam, listened to the exhortations of 
Mahomet, and embraced his doctrine. But he 
feared publicly to confess the change; for his tribe, 
and his mother who doated upon him, (and through 
whose fond attention he was noted as the most 
handsomely dressed youth in Mecca), were inve- 
terately opposed to Mahomet. His conversion being 
at last noised abroad, his family seized and kept 
him in durance; but he escaped, and proceeded to 
Abyssinia with the first Moslem emigrants. When 
he returned from thence, he had become so altered 
and wretched that his mother had not the heart to 
abuse him. At a latter period, having been de- 
puted by Mahomet to teach the converts at Medina, 
he revisited Mecca in company with them. His 
mother was apprised of his arrival, and sent to him 
saying:—“ Ah, disobedient son! wilt thou enter a 
city in which thy mother dwelleth, and not first 
visit her?” “ Nay, verily,” he replied “ I shall never 
visit the house of any one before the Prophet of 
God.” So, after he had greeted and conferred with 
Mahomet, he went to his mother, who thus accosted 
him :—“ Well! I suppose thou art still a renegade.” 
He answered,—“ I follow the Prophet of the Lord, 
and the true faith of Islam.” “ Art thou then well 
satisfied with the miserable way thou hast fared in 
the land of Abyssinia, and now again at Yathreb?” 
But he perceived that she was meditating his 
imprisonment, and exclaimed,—“ What! wilt thou 
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jorce a man from his religion? If ye seek to 
confine me, I will assuredly slay the first person 
that layeth hands upon me.” His mother said ;— 
‘Then depart from my presence,” and she began 
to weep. Musab was moved and said;—“ Qh, 
my mother! I give thee affectionate counsel. 
Testify that there is no god but the Lord, and that 
Mahomet is his servant and messenger.” And she 
replied; “ By the sparkling Stars!* I shall never 
make a fool of myself by entering into thy religion. 
I wash my hands of thee and thy concerns, and 
cleave steadfastly unto mine own faith.” 

There were social causes on the other hand to and of Tuleib. 
aid the spread of the new doctrine. These may be 
exemplified (though we anticipate a year or two) 
by the conversion of Tuleib a maternal cousin of 
Mahomet.{ ‘This young man having been gained 
over in the house of Arcam, went to his mother 
and told her that he now believed in the true God, 
and followed his Prophet. She replied that he did 
very right in assisting his cousin; “ And, by the 
Lord!” she added, “if I had strength to do that 


* Us! Pay  —Compare Sura Ixxxvi. 3, where a similar 
oath will be found (5 lb! Le Sol boy y gythll, “Lou! 
ye HEN pull | 

+ Kédtib al Wackidi p. 201 et seg. Musab was killed at Ohod, 


where he displayed a valour and contempt of suffering almost 
incredible. 

t His mother was Orwa, daughter of Abd al Muttalib. Kdtd 
al Wackidi, p. 202". 
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which men do, I would myself defend and protect 
him.” “But, my mother! what hindereth thee from 
believing and following him? And truly thy brother 
Hamza. hath believed.” She replied, “I wait to 
see what my sisters do. I shall verily be like unto 
them.” “But, I beseech thee, mother, by the 
Lord! wilt thou not go unto him and salute him, 
and testify thy faith?” And she did so; and 


thenceforward she assisted the cause of Mahomet 


by her speech, and by stirring up her sons to aid 
him and to fulfil his commands.* 


Shortly after Mahomet began to occupy the 
house of Arcam, several slaves allied themselves to 
him. Of these, Yasdr and Jabr, are mentioned, by 
the commentators of the Coran, as the parties 
accused by the Coreish of instructing the Prophet. 
The latter was the Christian servant of a family 
from Hadhramaut, and the Prophet is said to have 
sat much at his cell.t The former, better known 


* Tuleib was killed in the battle of Ajnadein A.H. 13, aged 
thirty-five. At the period of his conversion, say in the sixth or 
seventh year of Mahomet’s mission, he would be about sixteen 
years of age. He went to Abyssinia in the second emigration, 
but nothing notable is related of him in after life. 

+ Hishdmi, p. 125; Sprenger, p. 162. He must have died 
before the emigration to Medina, as we do not hear anything 
farther of him. The imputation of learning from Jabr is probably 
of a later date than the events in this chapter; for in the Suras 
given forth at the present period there was scarcely any mention 
of the Sacred Scriptures. 
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under the name of Abu Fokeiha,* was subjected to pet aa 
great persecution, but probably died some time 
before the Hegira. His daughter Fokeiha was 
married to Hattéb, a convert, whom we find with 
others of his family among the subsequent emigrants 

to Abyssinia. 

A more important convert, styled by Mahomet suheib. 

“the first fruits of Greece,” was Suheib son of Sin4n. 

His home was at Mousal, or some neighbouring 
Mesopotamian village. His father, or his uncle, had 

been the Persian governor of Obolla. A Grecian 
band made an incursion into Mesopotamia, and 
carried him off while yet a boy to Syria, perhaps 

to Constantinople. Bought afterwards by a party 

of the Bani Kalb, he was sold at Mecca to Abdalla 

ibn Jodéan, who gave him freedom, and took him 
under his protection. A fair and very ruddy com- 
plexion marked his northern birth, and broken 


* Dr. Sprenger, (Jdid.) seems to have overlooked this, when he 
states that “the name of Yasar does not appear among the 
followers” of Mahomet. He is frequently mentioned as one of 
the converts who suffered most severely in the early persecutions. 
_ See Katib al Wackidi, p. 227. We do not find him noticed in 
the later history, and hence may conclude that he died at Mecca 
during this period. 

+ Hattab (see above, p. &), Hatib, and Mumir, are mentioned 
by Hishami (whom Sprenger follows), as sons of Harith, of the 
Bani Jumh. The Katib al W&ackidi assigns this genealogy to 
Mumir (p. 2594), but makes Hatib and Hattéb to be sons of 
Amr, of an entirely different tribe, the Bani Amir ibn powey 
(p. 260). 
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Arabic betrayed a Grecian educution. By traffic 
he acquired considerable wealth at Mecca; but 
having embraced Islam, and being left by the death 
of Abdalla without a patron, he suffered much at 
the hands of the unbelieving Coreish. It is pro- 
bable that Mahomet gained some knowledge of 
Christianity from him, and he may be the same to 
whom the Meccans at a latter period referred as 
the source of his Scriptural information ;—and 
indeed WE know that they say, VERILY A CERTAIN 
MAN TEACHETH HIM. But the tongue of him whom 
they intend is foreign, whereas this Revelation is 
wn pure Arabic.* At the general emigration to 
Medina, the people of Mecca endeavoured to pre- 
vent Suheib’s departure; but he bargained to re- 
linquish the whole of his property, if they would 
let him go free. Mahomet, when he heard of it, 
exclaimed ;— Suheib, verily, hath made a profitable 
bargain.t 


* Sura xvi. p. 103, which is one of the latest Meccan Suras. 
The same imputation will be found in Suras of a somewhat earlier 
date; as Sura xliv. p. 4; xxv. p. 4. 

The family of Suheib maintained that he fled from Constanti- 
nople to Mecca after reaching the years of maturity; and that he 
voluntarily placed himself under the guardianship of Abdallah. 
Kdtih al Wackidi, p. 222. Sprenger concludes that they held 
him to be “a native of the Greek empire” (p. 162); but this does 
not appear from the authority quoted. 

The description of Suheib is given in considerable detail. He 
was a ilttle below middle stature, and had much hair. Jhid. 
p. 2224. 

| Ibid. ‘“ When he was about to emigrate the Meccans said 
unto him, Thou camest hither in need and penury; but thy wealth 
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Another freed slave, Ammdr, used to resort to Ammar. 
the house of Arcam and, simultaneously with 
Suheib, embraced Islam. His father YaAsir, a 


stranger from Yemen, his mother Sommeya, and 
his brother Abdallah, were also believers.* 


hath increased with us, until thou hast reached thy present pros- 
perity; and now thou art departing, not thyself only, bnt with all 
thy property. By the Lord that shall not be! And he said, If I 
relinquish my property will ye leave me free to depart? And they 
agreed thereto. So he parted with all his goods. And when 
that was told unto Mahomet, he said, VERiLy SUHEIB HATH TRAF- 
FICKED TO PROFIT.” Another version states that when on his 
flight he was pursued by the Meccans, he turned round on his 
camel and swore that if they persisted he would shoot every 
arrow in his quiver at them, and then take to his sword. So 
they, knowing him to be one of the best archers in Mecca, left 
him and returned. 

Suheib had some humour. After his flight he reached Medina 
in the season of fresh dates; and being weary and hungry, he 
commenced devouring them eagerly. But he suffered from oph- 
thalmia in one of his eyes, and the Prophet asked why he ate 
dates as they were injurious to that disease; he replied, Verily I 
am eating them on the side only of the eye that ts well; and the 
Prophet smiled thereat. Suheib then asked Abu Bakr why they 
had deserted and left him at Mecca to be imprisoned, adding that 
“he had been forced to buy his life with his wealth;” whereupon 
Mahomet made use of the weighty saying in the text. Upon the 
same occasion was produced Sura ii. 207:—And of men there is 
one who buyeth his life, through the desire of those things that be 
pleasing unto God, &c. Kdtih al Wackidt, p.223. He died A.H. 33, 
aged seventy, and was buried at Backi, the cemetery of Medina. 

* Yasir belonged to a tribe in Yemen of the Madhij or Cahlan 
stock. He with two brothers visited Mecca to seek out their 
maternal relatives. Instead of returning to Yemen he remained 
behind with his patran Abu Hodzeifa, who gave him in marriage 
his slave girl Sommeya. She bore to him Ammar (freed by Aub 
Hodzeifa) and Abdallah. 


Story of the 
blind man, 
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The following incident will illustrate at once the 


Abdallah ibn anxiety of Mahomet to gain over the principal mén of 
Omm Maktim “ 


“4 fter Yasir” Sommeya married Azrack, a Greek slave, belong- 
ing to a man of Taif, and to him she bore Salma. It is not easy to 
‘explain this, for at the time referred to in the text (i.e. 614 or 
615 A.D.) Yasir was alive, and is mentioned as having with his . 
wife joined the cause of Mahomet and suffered severe persecution. 
The second marriage of Sommeya, and the birth of Salma, were 
consequently after this period. But Ammar, her son by Yasir, 
was at least one year (perhaps four) older than Mahomet; that is 
he was now at.least forty-six years of age. Consequently, his 
mother (who had moreover borne to Yasir a son, Horeith, older 
than Ammar, Katib al Wédckidi, p. 227), must have been at this 
time sixty years old. Yet we are to believe that she married, 
and bore a son, after that age ! 

The Secretary of Wackidi has a tradition that Sommeya 


suffered martyrdom at the hands of Abu Jahl:— ue els 
pi ed y drow pity esd er gl be dsl 
wp dad) od dgtiinl sagt Syl coed [its Unek “dnd 
(after a day of persecution) when tt was evening, Abu Jahl came 
and abused Sommeya, and used filthy language towards her, and 
stabbed (or reviled?) her, and killed her. And she was the firat 
martyr in Islam,—excepting Bilal, who counted not his life dear unto 
him in the service of the Lord; so that they tied a rope about his 
neck .and made the children run backwards and forwards, pulling 
him between the two hills of Mecca (Abu Cobeis and Ahmar, marg. 
gloss.); and Bildl kept saying, ONE, ONE! only God!” Katd al 
Wackidi, p. 224. 

The story of this martyrdom is certainly apocryphal. I. This 
is the only place we find it mentioned in the early biographers; 
whereas had it really occurred, it would have been trumpeted 
forth by every collector and biographer in innumerable tradi- 
tions and versions. There is certainly no danger of the perils 
and losses of the early Moslems being under-estimated or lost 
sight of by tradition. II. The tendency to exaggerate persecu- 
tion would readily lead the descendants of the family to attribute 
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the Coreish, and when he was rejected, the readiness 
with which he turned to the poor and uninfluential. 


Sommeya’s death (which we may conclude happened before the 
Hegira) to Abu Jahl’s ill treatment, with which it had. probably 
little or nothing to do. See Introduction, p. 1x, Canon Il. 3. The 


double signification of the word Lye (abuse and stabbing) may 


have formed a starting point for the story. The manner in- 
which it was subsequently expanded and embellished will be seen 
by a reference to Sale’s note on Sura xvi. p. 106. III. The 
desire to heap contumely on Abu Jahl would lead to the same 
result. Introduction, p. lviii., Canon I.a@. IV. Bilal, in the above 
extract, 1s also noticed as the first martyr, though he long sur- 
vived these persecutions, and died anaturaldeath. This certainly 
is in favour of a metaphorical and not an exact and literal inter- 
pretation of the passage. V. The chronological difficulty, above 
stated, still remains. Repeated traditions speak of Yasir, Som- 
meya, and Ammar (Father, Mother, and Son), being all tormented 
together, and in that predicament seen by Mahomet as he passed 
by, Kati al Wadckidi, p. 2274; and the manner in which this is 
mentioned clearly implies that Sommeya was at the time the wife 
of Yasir. Yet “after Yasir” (apparently after his death) she mar- 
ried Azrack. How then are we to understand that she died under 
persecution? It may be suggested (1), that her marriage with 
Azrack was a previous interlude in her married life with YAsir, to 
whom she again returned as wife; but this is unlikely and is not 
the natural meaning of the expressions used;—or (2), that her 
marriage to Azrack and her martyrdom may have occurred ‘at a 
later period. But this, too, is out of the question; for she bore 
' Azrack a son, and must have survived the period of hot persecu- 
tion. On the whole the evidence for the martyrdom is totally 
insufficient. Azrack belonged to Taif, and was one of the slaves 
who at the siege of that city (some fifteen years later), fed over 
to Mahomet’s camp. It is natural to conclude that Sommeya, 
after Yasir’s death, married Azrack, and lived at Taif. 

Some accounts represent Ammar as one of the emigrants to 
Abyssinia, but others state this to be doubtful. He was killed in 
the battle of Siffin, A.H. 37, aged ninety-one or ninety-four. He 
was at one period appointed, by Omar, Governor of Cifa. 


Sura lrrr. 
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“The Prophet was engaged in deep converse with 
the Chief Walid; for he greatly coveted his con- 
version. Then a blind man Abdallah ibn Omm 
Makttiim chanced to pass that way, and asked to 
hear the Coran. And Mahomet was displeased at 
the interruption, and spake roughly unto him. 
Other men likewise came up and still farther occu- 
pied his attention. So he turned from the blind 
man frowningly, and left him.”* But the heart of 
Mahomet smote him, because he had thus slighted 
one whom God perhaps had chosen, and paid court 
to one whom God had reprobated. As usual the 
vivid conception of the moment is framed into a 
divine Revelation, which at once affords relief to 
his own mind, and ample amends to the neglected 
enquirer.— 


Sura LXXX. 
The Prophet frowned and turned aside, 
Because the Blind man came to him. 
And what shall cause thee to know whether haply he may not 
be purified ? 
Or whether he might not be admonished, and the Admonition 
profit him ? 
As for the Man that is rich, 
Him thou receivest graciously ; 
And it is not thy concern that he is not purified. 
But he that cometh unto thee earnestly enquiring, 
And trembling anxiously, 
Him dost thou neglect. 
Nay! but it (the Coran) is an Admonition ; 
And he that willeth remembereth the same, &c. 


ee 


* Hishdmi, p. 118. 
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The jealousy and enmity of the Coreish were Persecution 
‘ of converted 
agoravated by the continued success of the new slaves. 
sect, which now numbered more than fifty followers. 
The brunt of their wrath fell upon the converted 
slaves, as well as upon the strangers and believers 
of the lower classes who had no patron or protector. 
These were seized and imprisoned; or they were 
exposed, in the glare of the mid-day sun, upon the 
scorching gravel of the Meccan valley.* The tor- 
ment was enhanced by intolerable thirst, until the 
wretched sufferers hardly knew what they said.f 
If under this torture they reviled Mahomet and 
acknowedged the idols of Mecca, they were refreshed 
by draughts of water brought for the purpose to 
the spot, and then taken to their homes. Bilal 
alone escaped the shame of recantation. In the 
depth of his anguish, the persecutors could force 
from him but one expression—Aunap! Anan! 
‘““Qne, One, only God!” On such an occasion,f{ 


* M. Caussin de Perceval, in here rendering the two Arabic 
words Ramd-hd and Bat-hé as names of places, has made a 
curious and for him a rare mistake. Vol. i. p. 386. The words 
signify “‘ gravel,” and “ valley.” 

+ It is added that they used to encase them in coats of mail. 
The torture thus inflicted by the heated metal can be understood 
only by those who know the power of a tropical sun beating upon 
arid sand and rocks. There is however a constant tendency to 
magnify these sufferings, and we have no check. See Introduction, 
Canon II. s. 

t+ Abu Bakr paid for him seven (according to others five) 
owckeas. When it was told to Mahomet he said, “ Wilt thou give 
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Abu Bakr passed by, and secured the liberty of 
conscience to the faithful slave by purchasing his 
freedom. Some of the others retained the scars of 
sores and wounds thus inflicted to the end of their 
lives. Khobib and Ammfr used to exhibit with 
pride and exultation the marks of their suffering and 
constancy to a wondering generation, in which 
glory and success had well nigh effaced the memory 
of persecution.* 

Towards those who under such trying circum- 
stances renounced their faith, Mahomet exhibited 
much commiseration. He even encouraged them 
to dissemble in order that they might escape the tor- 


me a share in him?” To which Abu Bacr replied that he could 
not because he had already released him. Kdtib al Wdckidi, 
p. 224. Hishami gives the following particulars. Waraca ased 
to pass by while Bilal was being tormented, and intended to buy 
him. At last Abu Bacr, whose house was in the same quarter, 
said to his master,—Dost thou not fear God that thou treatest the 
poor creature thus? “Nay,” replied his master, “it is thou that 
hast perverted him; it is for thee to deliver him from this plight.” 
So Abu Bakr bargained to give for him another black slave, much 
stronger than Bilal. Hishdmi, p. 89. 

Abu Bakr bought and freed, besides Bilal, six male and female 
slaves, converts to Islam. His father, seeing that they were all 
poor weak creatures, told him that he had much better redeem 
able-bodied men who would be fit to help his cause; but Abu 
Bakr replied that he had done as God had put it in his heart to do. 

* Besides these two, the names of five others are given amongst 
those who suffered severe persecution of this nature: viz. Suheib, 
Amr ibn Foheira, Abu Fokeiha, aud the father and mother of 
Ammir. For the vain-glorious boasting of Ammar, see Kats al 
Wédkidi, p, 2274; and of Khobab, who displayed his scars before 
O:nar when Caliph, bid. p. 2104. 
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ment. The prophet happening to pass by Ammar, 
as he sobbed and wiped his eyes, enquired of him 
what was the matter: “Evil; Oh Prophet! They 
would not let me go until I had abused thee, and 
spoken well of their gods.” But how dost thou jind 
thy heart? “Secure and steadfast in the faith.” 
Then, replied Mahomet, tf they repeat their cruelty, 
repeat thou also thy words. A special exception 
for such unwilling deniers of Islam, was even pro- 
vided in the Coran.* 

Mahomet himself was safe under the shadow of Mahomet safe 
the respected dnd now venerable Abu Talib, who Tile 
though unconvinced by the claims of the Prophet, eae 
scrupulously acknowledged those of the kinsman, and 
withstood resolutely every approach of the Coreish 
to detach him from his guardianship. 

Abu Bakr, too, and those who could claim Position of the 
affinity with any powerful family of Mecca, though nected with 
exposed perhaps to contumely and reproach, were families. 
generally secure from personal injury. The chi- 
valrous feeling which makes common cause among 


the members and connections of an Arab family, and 


* See Sura xvi. p. 106. Whoever denieth God after that he hath 
believed (EXCEPTING HIM WHO IS FORCIBLY COMPELLED THERETO, HIS 
HEART REMAINING STEADFAST IN THE FAITH) on such resteth the wrath 
of God. See also Sura xxxix. p. 53, where repentant apostates 
from Islam (‘“ those who have transgressed against their own souls”) 
are exhorted not to despair of the mercy of God. The story of 
Ammar is given from various sources by the Katib al Wackidi, 
p- 2274, and seems authentic. 
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arouses the fiery impetuosity of all against the 
injurers of one, deterred the enemies of Islam from 
open and violent persecution.* Such immunity, 


- however, depended in part on the good will of the 


First emigra- 
tion to Abys- 
sinia, A.D. 


convert’s family and friends. Where the entire 
family or tribe were inimical to the new religion, 
there would always be the risk of insult and injury. 
Thus, when the Bani Makhziim were minded to 
chastise Walid (among others of their number) for 
joining Islam, they repaired to his brother Hishim, 
a violent opposer of the Prophet, and demanded his 
permission; this he readily gave, but added,— 
Beware of killing him; for if ye do, I shall verily 
slay in his stead the chiefest among you.t 


To escape these indignities, and the danger of 
perversion, Mahomet now recommended such of his 
followers as were without protection, to seek an 


‘asylum in a foreign land. Yonder, pointing to the 


west, lieth a country wherein no one ts wronged :—a 
land of righteousness. Depart thither; and there 
remain until it pleaseth the Lord to open you," way 
before you. Abyssinia was well known to the 
Meccans as a market for the goods of Arabia; and 


* See a notice of this state of society in chap. iv. of the 
Introduction, p. ccxliii. 

+ Hishdmi, p. 91. Walid and Hisham were sons of the famous 
Walid ibn al Moghira, already mentioned as one of the chief men 
of Mecca, and a violent opponent of Mahomet. 
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the Court of the Najdshy (or king,) was the ordi- 

nary destination of one of their annual caravans.* 
In the month of Rajab, in the fifth year of Ma- 

homet's ministry,f eleven men, some mounted, 

some on foot, and four of them accompanied by 

their wives, set out for the port of Shueiba;[ where 

finding two vessels about to sail, they embarked in ' 
haste, and were conveyed to Abyssinia for half a 

dinar a-piece. The Meccans are said to have pur- 

sued them, but they had already left the port. 

Among the emigrants were Othman son of Affan 

followed by his wife Rockeya the Prophet's daughter, 

and Abd al Rahman, both as merchants already 

perhaps acquainted with the country. The youths 

Zobeir and Musab were also of the number. The 

party was headed by Othman son of Matzin, as 

its leader.§ They met with a kind reception from 

the Najishy and his people. The period of exile 

was passed in peace and in comfort. 

This is termed the first “hegira” or flight to Bearing and 


a4 ae advantages of 
Abyssinia, as distinguished from the later and more his emigra- 


tion. 


* “Then Mahomet gave commandment to them to go forth to 
the land of Abyssinia. Now ajust king was there, Al Najashy. 
It was a land with which the Coreish used to do merchandize, 
because they found therein abundance of food, protection, and 
good traffic.” TZabari, p. 127. 

+t November, 615 A.D., by the calculations of M. Caussin de 
Perceval. 

t &sie4 the ancient port of Mecca, not far from Jiddah. 

§ See Katib al Wackidi, p. 884; Tabari, p. 127; Hishdmi, p.91; 
Sprenger, p. 182; and Caussin de Perceval, vol. i. 388. 
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extensive emigration thither. On this occasion the 
emigrants were few, but the part they acted was of 
deep importance in the history of Islam. It con- 
vinced the Meccans of the sincerity and resolution 
of the converts, and proved their readiness to undergo 
any loss and any hardship rather than abjure the 
‘faith of Mahomet. A bright example of self-denial 
was exhibited to the believers generally, who were 
led to regard perl and exile in “the cause of God,” 
as a glorious privilege and distinction. It suggested 
that the hostile attitude of their fellow citizens, 
together with the purity of their own faith, might 
secure for them within the limits of Arabia itself a 
sympathy and hospitality as cordial as that afforded 
by the Abyssinians; and thus it gave birth to the 
idea of a greater “hegira,” the emigration to Medina. 
Finally, it turned the attention of Mahomet more 
closely and more favourably to the Christian religion. 
If an Arab asylum had not at last offered itself at 
Medina, the Prophet himself might have emigrated 
to Abyssinia, and Mohametanism might have 
dwindled, like Montanism, into an ephemeral 
Christian heresy. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO CHAPTER FOURTH. 


The Coran, during the period reviewed in this Chapter. 


To complete the view of Islam and its Prophet during the Substance ana 
position of 


period to which this chapter relates, it is needful that we should the Coran throw 
examine the portions of the Coran given forth in it; for their mot's history, 
purport, and even their style, will throw an important light upon 

the inner, as well as the external, struggles of Mahomet. 

To the two or three years intervening between the commission A change observ- 
to preach and the first emigration to Abyssinia, may be assigned a, oS 
about twenty of the Suras as they now stand. During even this 
short time-a marked change may be traced both in the sentiments 
and the composition of the Coran.* 

At first, like a mountain stream, the current dashes headlong, Gradual decline 
pure, wild, impetuous. Such are the fragments described, and Sienaaenears 
quoted, in the Third chapter. As we advance, the style be- 
comes calmer and more uniform; yet ever and anon a tumultu- 
ous rhapsody, like the unexpected cataract, interposes thrilling 
words of ardent conviction and fervid aspiration.f Advancing 
still, though the dancing stream sometimes sparkles and the foam 


deceives the eye, we trace a rapid decline in the vivid energy of 


* The Suras of this period consist of about twenty. Their supposed 
order will be given in an Appendix. 

T Throughout this period we find the same wild oaths, noticed in the 
earlier Suras, constantly recurring. See Suras lxxxi, lxxxiv., Ixxxvi., 
XXxXxv., Ixxvii., Ixxv., Ixx., 40, lvi., 47. See above p.121, note *. 
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natural inspiration, and even the mingling with it of grosser ele- 
ments. There is yet, indeed, a wide difference from the turbid, 
tame, and sluggish course of later days; but the tendency towards 
it cannot be mistaken. The decay of life is now supplied by arti- 
ficial expedients. Elaborate periods, and the measured cadence of 
a rhyming prose, convey too often only unmeaning truisms or 
silly fiction. Although we still meet with powerful reasonings 
against idolatry, and the burning words of a living faith, yet the 
chief substance of the Coran begins to be composed of: native 
legends expanded by the Prophet’s imagination; pictures of 
heaven and hell, the resurrection and the judgment day; and 
dramatic scenes in which the righteous and the damned, angels, 
genii and infernal spirits, converse in language framed adroitly as 
arguments in the cause of Mahomet. 


The Suras become The Suras gradually extend m length. In the preceding stage 


a whole Sura seldom exceeds the quarter of a page. In the 
present period a simple Sura occupies one, and sometimes two 


pages.* 
The theory of inspiration is more fully developed. The 


Almighty, from whom Revelation alone proceeds, is the sole 
authority also for its collection, recitation, and correct explanation. 
On these points Mahomet must wait for heavenly direction. He 


* It is interesting to watch the gradual lengthening of the Suras. Fliigel’s 
beautiful quarto edition forms an excellent standard for doing so. The number 
of verses, from their varying length, is not an exact test; but that of the linesand 
pages of the printed volume is, The twenty-two Suras first revealed con- 
tain an average of only jive lines each. The next twenty Suras, (those re- 
ferred to in the present chapter,) sixteen lines ; while some of them comprise 
nearly two pages, each of twenty-two lines. From this period to the Hegira, 
the average length of the fifty Suras revealed is three pages and nine lines; 
some being seven and eight, and one nearly twelve pageslong. The average 
length of the twenty-one Suras given forth after the Hegira is five pages; 
the longest is Sura Bacr (ii.) which has 22} pages. The iii. iv. and v. Suras 
have 14}, 13}, and 11, pages respectively. 

Up to within a short time of the emigration to Medina, the Suras appear 
to have been produced generally entire at one time, as we now find them. 
Subsequently it became Mahomet’s practice to throw together, according 
to their subject matter, verses given forth at various times,—which is one 
reason why the later Suras are of such great length. See p. vii. chap. i of 
the Introduction. 
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must not be hasty in repeating the Divine words, for “the Coran 
1s revealed by a gradual revelation ;”* aud it is the prerogative of the 
Lord to prescribe what shall be remembered, and what forgotten. 
How much soever the Prophet may have sincerely believed, or 
persuaded himself to believe, that this regulating influence was 
exercised by the Deity, the doctrine offered an irresistible tempta- 
tion to suit the substance of the Coran to the varying necessities 
of the hour. It led eventually to the open assertion (which so 
damaged his cause in the eyes of unbelievers) that where two 
passages were irreconcilably opposed in their meaning, the earlier 
was abrogated by the later. 


Notwithstanding this apparent fallibility, we begin to find a A heavenly 


disposition to claim for the Coran a superstitious reverence by 
ascribing to it not Divine inspiration only, but a heavenly original. 
“ Truly, it ts the glorious Coran, IN THE PRESERVED TABLET.” 


‘It is an admonition in revered pages; 
Exalted, pure; 


Written by scribes honorable and just.”§ 
* * * * 


* ee ee s a ar) . . ° 
. YL 0 wal ule Wy une I Verily, wE send down the 
Coran by degrees unto thee. The Oordoo translation of Abd ul Cadir has 


gee eigy —" slowly and gently.” 

+ “We shall cause thee to rchearse (the Revelation,) and thou shalt not 
forget, excepting that which the Lord shall please; for He knoweth that 
which is public and that which is hid; and WE ‘shall facilitate unto thee 
that which is easy.” Sura lxxxvii. 6, 7. 

In another passage, Mahomet is thus addressed by the Deity;—‘ And 
move not thy tongue in the repetition of the Coran, that thou shouldest be 
hasty therewith. Verily upon Us devolveth the collection thereof, and the 
recitation thereof; and when WE shall have recited it unto thee, then follow 
thou the recitation thereof. Farther, upon Us devolveth the explanation 
thereof.” Sura lxxv. 17-19. Soina latter Sura, we find the following verse: 
—‘ And be not hasty in reciting the Coran, before that the revelation thereof 
hath been completed. And say, Oh Lord! increase knowledge unto me!” 
Sura xx. 112, 

¢ Sura Ixxxv. 21. Meaning according to Sale’s paraphrastic translation, . 
—“ the original whereof is written in a table kept in Heaven.” 

§ Sura Ixxx. 18, 14. “ Being transcribed from the preserved table, kept 
pure and uncorrupted from the hands of evil spirits, and touched only by 
the Angels.” Zamakshari, as quoted by Sale. The Scribes apparently mean 
the Angels, 
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Verily WE caused it to descend on the Night of Power, 
And what shall make thee to know what the Nicut or Powses is? 
The Night of Power excelleth a thousand months: 
On it the Angels and tHe Srrrit descend by their Lord’s command upon 
every errand. 
It is Peace until the breaking of the Morn.* 


It is not clear what ideas Mahomet at the first attached to 
“the Spirit” here spoken of.f They were perhaps indefinite. It 
was a phrase he had heard used, but with different meanings, by 
the Jews and Christians. That “the Holy Ghost” (however 
interpreted) was intended by the term, appears probable from the 
repeated use, though at a later date, of the expression—“ God 
strengthened Him (Jesus) by the Holy Spirit."~ But eventually 
there can be no doubt that the “ Holy Spirit,” in the acceptation 
of Mahomet, came to signify the Angel Gabriel. He had learned, 
and he believed, that Jesus was “ born of the Virgin Mary, by the 
power of the Holy Ghost;” and either knowingly rejecting the 
divinity of that blessed Person, or imperfectly informed as to His 
nature, he seems to have confounded Gabriel announcing the con- 
ception, with the Holy Spirit that overshadowed Mary. The two 
expressions became, in the phraseology of the Coran, synonymous. 

Gabriel, the “ Spirit,” was the Messenger that communicated 
to Mahomet the words of God, and sometimes appeared to him 


* Thus abruptly does the xcvii. Sura open and close. Itis a fragment of five 
verses only, That which God is said in the first verse to have sent down in 
this night may either signify, with Sale and the commentators, the Coran; 
or more probably a clear and vivid view of Divine truth which that night 
burst upon his mind, The “ Night of Power” is the famous Lailat al Cadr, 
of which so much has been made in after days. 

t The only two other places in which “the Spirit” is mentioned in the re- 
velations of this period, are Suras Ixxxviii. 37; and Ixx. 5. In both “the 
Spirit” is, in connection with the Angels, alluded to as present at the Day of 
Judgment. 


¢ See Sura ii. 87, 254—co9 in| sis al Lgtthe e uN | 5 
2 wal cr rae wv} g—the expression is the same in both passages, 
So Sura lviii. 22: ‘‘He hath strengthened them (believers) with His Spirit.” 
dhe oe) yy) pd y) —In later periods of the Coran the same Verb is used 


to imply the communication of supernatural help, as by Angels in battle; 
Sura ix. 42, vii. 65, iii. 13, viii, 25. 
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in a material form. The traditional account of the vision of 
Gabriel at the commencement of his inspiration, has been noticed 
in the preceding chapter. It is perhaps to this apparition the 
Prophet alludes in an early Sura of the present period :— 
And I swear by the Star that is retrograde; Sura irrzi, 
By that which goeth forward, and that which disappeareth; 
By the Night when it closeth in, 
By the Morn when it breaketh! 
I swear that this verily is the word of an honoured Messenger; 
Powerful; and, in presence of the Lord of the Throne, of great dignity: 
Obeyed there and faithful. 
And your Companion is not mad. 
Truly he hath seen him in the clear Horizon; 
And he entertaineth not suspicion regarding the Unseen; 
Neither is this the word of a rejected* Devil. 
Whither then are ye going? 
Verily this is no other than an Admonition to all creatures,— 
To him amongst you that willeth to walk uprightly. 
But ye shall not will, unless the Lord willeth—The Lord of Creation !t 


The concluding verses show that Mahomet already contem- Growth of the 
-_. 4 doctrine of 

plated his mission as embracing the whole world. But the vivid predestination. 
conviction of its heavenly origin contrasted strangely with the 
apathy and unbelief around him; and hence is springing up a 
belief in the Divine decree of election and reprobation, which 
alone could account for these spiritual phenomena ;—ye shall not 
will unless the Lord willeth.{ Again in the very strength of the 
asseveration that he was not deceived, and that his inspiration was 
not that of a “ rejected devil,” do we not trace the symptoms of a 
lurking suspicion that all might possibly not be right ? 


The teaching of the Coran is, up to this stage, very simple Teaching and 
Belief in the Unity of God, and in Mahomet as His messenger, in’? 


* Literally driven away, and therefore unable to over-hear the secrets of 
Heaven. 

ft Sura Ixxxi. vv. 15 to end. 

{ We find the doctrine of predestination appearing in almost the same 
words in another Sura of this period. Verily thisis a Warning. And whoso 
willeth taketh the way unto his Lord; and ye shall not will unless God willeth, 
Jor God is knowing and wise. He causeth such as He willeth to enter into 
His Mercy. But as for the Unjust, He hath prepared for them a grievous 
punishment. Sura Ixxvi. v. 25 to end. 


Renunciation of 
Idolatry. 


Sura ciz. 
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the resurrection of the dead, and retribution of the good and evil,* 
are perhaps the sole doctrines insisted-upon; and the only duties 
to be observed, prayerf and charity, honesty in weights and 
measures, truthfulness in testimony, chastity,§ and the faithful 
observance of covenants. 

It is doubtful whether, at this period, Mahomet inculcated the 
rites of the Meccan system as divine. The absence of allusion to 
them inclines to the opinion that they formed at least no part of 
his positive teaching. There was at any rate a clear and con- 
clusive renunciation of idolatry :— 


Sura CIX. 
Say, Oh, ye unbelievers! 
I worship not that which ye worship,— 
And ye do not worship that which I worship. 
I shall never worship that which ye worship,— 
Neither will ye worship that which I worship. 
To you be your Religion; to me my Religion. 


* Sura lxx. 26. 


ft Ixxvi. 7, 25: Ixx. 23-33. The times of prayer are as yet only men- 
tioned generally as Morning, Evening, and Night. 

t Sura Ixxxiii. 1-5; lv. 8. The former opens with a fine philippic 
against those who defraud in weights and measures. “What! do these think 
that they shall not be raised, on the great day! The day on which mankind 
shall stand before the Lord of all creatures ?” 

§ Sura xx. 29-32. Among other features of the Believer, his chastity is 
thus described. 

—And they are continent, , 
Except as regardeth their Wives, and that which their right hands 
possess :— 
For in respect of them they shall be blameless. 

But he that lusteth after more than that, verily they are the transgressors. 

It is to be especially noted that at this early period Mahomet, (according 
apparently to the loose custom of the country,) admitted slave girls to be lawful 
concubines, besides ordinary wives. Bond women with whom cohabitation is 
thus approved are here specified by the same phrase as that afterwards used at 
Medina for female slaves taken captive in war, or obtained by purchase, viz. 
that which your right hands possess. The principle was not at this time 
abuscd by Mahomet himself, for he was now living chastely with a single 
wife of advanced age. Though therefore the license was in after days 
largely taken advantage of both for his own indulgence, and as holding out 
an inducement to his followers to fight in the hope of capturing females who 
would then be lawful concubines as “ that which their right hand possessed,” © 
yet these were not the original motives for the rule. It was in fact one of 
the earliest compromises or adaptations, by which Mahomet fitted his system 
to the usages and wants of those about him. 
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This Sura is said to have been revealed when the aged Walid 
pressed Mahomet to the compromise that his God should be 
worshipped in conjunction with their deities, or alternately every 
year.” Whatever the occasion, it breathes a spirit of uncompro- 
mising hostility to idolatry. 


The vivid pictures of Heaven and Hell, placed to increase their The Paradise of 
effect in close juxtaposition, are’ now painted in colours of material ae 
Joy and torment; which, however to our conceptions absurd and 
childish, were well calculated to effect a deep impression upon 
the simple Arab mind. Rest and passive enjoyment; verdant 
gardens watered by murmuring rivulets, wherein the believers 
clothed in garments of green silk and brocades with silver orna- 
ments, repose beneath the wide-spreading shade upon couches 
well furnished with cushions and carpets, drink the sweet waters 
of the fountain, and quaff aromatic wine (such as the Arab loved) 
placed in goblets before them, or handed round in silver cups 
resplendent as glass by beautiful youths; while clusters of fruit 
hang close and invite the hand to gather them;—such is the 
frequently repeated and glowing scene, framed to captivate the 
inhabitant of the thirsty and sterile Mecca.f 

And another element is soon added to complete the Paradise of the Houries of 
the pleasure-loving Arab :— iets 

Verily for the Pious is a blissful abode; 
Gardens and Vineyards, 
And Damsels with swelling bosoms, of an equal age, 

And a full cup.f 
In the oft described shady garden “ with fruits aud meats, and 
beakers of wine causing not the head to ache, neither disturbing 
the reason,” these damsels of Paradise are introduced as “ lovely 
large-eyed Girls,§ resembling pearls hidden in their shells, a reward 


* Hishdmi, p. 79; Tabari, p. 139. 

¢ These descriptions are literally copied from the Coran. Cnf. Suras 
Ixxxviii, 8; lxxxiii. 22; Ixxvii. 41; Ixxvi. 12, The wine is in one passage 
spoken of as sealed with musk, and spiced with ginger. 

t Sura Ixxviii. 30. 

§ “Hiuries.” Sura lii, 20; lvi. 24. This is the earliest mention of the 
Mouries, or black-eyed Girls of Paradise, so famous in the Mahometan 
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for that which the faithful have wrought. * * Verily we have 
created them of a rare creation; we have made them Virgins, fasci- 
nating, of an equal age.” 


Farther descrip- The following passage will illustrate the artificial style and 


unworthy materialism, into which the fire of early inspiration 
‘was now degenerating. It is taken from a psalm with a fixed 
alternating versicle throughout, quaintly addressed in the dual 
number both to Men and Genii. To suit the rhyme the objects 
are introduced in pairs, excepting the Damsels, whose number 
may not thus be limited. 


* * * This is the Hell which the wicked deny; 
They shall pass to and fro between the same and scalding Water. 
Which then of the Signs of your Lord will ye deny? 
Bat to him that dreadeth the appearing of his Lord, there shall be two 
Gardens. 
Which then of the Signs of your Lord will ye deny? 
Planted with shady trees, 
Which then of the Signs of your Lord will ye deny? 
Through each of them shall two fountains flow, 
Which then of the Signs of your Lord will ye deny? 
And in each shall there be of every fruit two kinds, 
Which then of the Signs of your Lord will ye deny? 
They shall repose on brocade-lined Carpets, the fruits of the two gardens 
hanging close by, 
Which then of the Signs of your Lord will ye deny? 
In them shall be modest Girls, refraining their looks, whom before them 
no Man shall have deflowered, neither any Genius, 
Which then of the Signs of your Lord will ye deny? 
Like as if they were rubies or pearls.* 


system, and which other creeds have singled out as the distinguishing feature 
of Islam. They were not thought of, at least not introduced into the revela- 
tion, till four or five years after Mahomet had assumed the office of Prophet. 

* Sura lv. 43, &c. The above is the reward of the highest class of be- 
lievers. Another set of gardens and females is immediately after described 
for the common faithful. 


And besides these, there shall be two other Gardens, 
Which then of the Signs of your Lord will ye deny? 
Of a dark green, 
Which then of the Signs of your Lord will ye deny ? 
In each, two Fountains of welling Water. 
Which then of the Signs of your Lord will ye deny ? 
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It is very remarkable that the notices in the Coran of this The Hfries 


: . . revealed when 
voluptuous Paradise are almost entirely confined to a time when, Mahomet lived 


5c hastely with 
whatever the tendency of his desires, Mahomet was living chaste Khadija alone. 


and temperate with a single wife of threescore years of age.* 
Gibbon characteristically observes that “‘ Mahomet has not speci- 
fied the male companions of the female elect, lest he should either 
alarm the jealousy of the former husbands, or disturb their felicity 
by the suspicion of an everlasting marriage.” The remark, made 
in raillery, is pregnant with reason, and aims a fatal blow (if any 
were needed) at the Paradise of Islam. Faithful women will renew 
their youth in heaven as well as faithful men; why should not 


In each fruits, and the Palm and the Pomegranate. 
Which then of the Signs of your Lord will ye deny ? 

In them shall be Women, amiable, lovely; 
Which then of the Signs of your Lord will ye deny ? 

Large-eyed Houries kept within Pavilions; 
Which then of the Signs of your Lord will ye deny? 

Whom no Man shall have deflowered before them, nor any Genius; 
Which then of the Signs of your Lord will ye deny ? 

The Believers shall recline upon green rugs, and lovely carpets, 
Which then of the Signs of your Lord will ye deny ? 


So at a somewhat later date;—‘“ And close unto the believers shall be 
modest damsels refraining their looks, like ostrich eggs delicately covered.” 
Sura xxxvii. 49. In a passage of the same period, the faithful are said to 
be “ married” to these “ large-eyed Houries.” Sura xliv. 53, See also Sura 
XXXVill. 53. 

In four other places of a still later date, and probably after Khadija’s — 
death, the Wives of believers (their proper wives of this world apparently) 
are spoken of as entering into paradise with their husbands. Did Mahomet 
deem it possible that the earthly wives might still remain united to their 
husbands in Paradise, in spite of their new black-eyed rivals? Suras xxxvi. 
55; xliii. 68; xiii. 25; xl. 9. 

* It is note-worthy that in the Medina Suras, that is in all the volu- 
minous revelations of the ten years following the Hegira, women are only 
twice referred to as constituting one of the delights of Paradise; and on 
both occasions in these simple words;—and to them (believers,) there shall be 
therein pure wives. Sura ii. 25; iv. 55. Was it that the soul of Mahomet 
had at that period no longings after what he had then even to satiety the 
enjoyment of? Or that a closer contact with Jewish principles and morality 
repressed the budding pruriency of the Revelation, and covered with merited 


confusion the picture of his sensual Paradise which had been drawn at 
Mecca? 


The Hell of the 
Coran. 
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their good works merit an equal and analogous reward? But 
Mahomet shrank from this legitimate conclusion. 


The Hell of Mahomet is no less material and gross than his 


. Heaven. The drink of the damned is boiling water and filthy 


Sura Zvf. 


Threats of tem- 
poral judgment. 


Suras irxvil.' 
Irrviit. and let. * 


corruption. When cast into the Pit, they hear it roar wildly like 
the braying of an ass. “Hell boileth over, it almost bursteth 
with fury: the smoke, rising in three columns, affordeth neither 
shade nor protection, but casteth forth great sparks like castles, 
or as it were yellow camels.”* 


* * And the companions of the Left Hand, how miserable they! 
In scorching Blasts, and scalding Water, 
And the shade of Smoke 
That is not cold nor is it grateful. 
Verily before that, they lived in Pleasure; 
And they were bent upon great Wickedness. 
And they used to say, 
What! after we have died and become dust and bones, shall we be raised? 
Or our Fathers that preceded us? 
Say, yea, verily, the Former and the Latter 
Shall be gathered at the time of the appointed Day. 
Then shall you, oh ye that err and reject the Truth! 
Eat assuredly of the Tree of ZackKuM, 
Filling your bellies therewith, 
And drinking thereupon boiling water, 
As a thirsty Camel drinketh. 
This shall be your entertainment on the Day of Reckoning! 
Sura lvi, 42-58. 


The menace of a nearer vengeance in this life begins to loom 
darkly forth, yet mingled mysteriously with the threats of the 
Judgment-day and Hell, thus:— 


* * The Day of separation! 
And what shall make thee know what the Day or SEPARATION meaneth? 
Woe on that day unto the deniers of the Truth! 
What! Have we not destroyed the former Nations? 
Wherefore we shall cause the latter to follow them. 
Thus shall we deal with the wicked People! 
Woe on that day unto the deniers of the Truth.t 


* See Suras Ixxxviii. 1; Ixxviii. 23; Ixxvii. 830; Ixvii. 6. 
+ Sura Ixxvii. 18, 19. 


1v.] Fell and Judgment. 145 
* * * Verily, we warn you of a Punishment close at hand,— 
The day whereon a man shall see that which his hands have wrought; 
And the unbelievers shall say, Oh! would that L were dust !* 
* * * What! are ye secure that he who dwelleth in the Heavens will 
not cause the Earth to swallow you up, and she shall quake? 
Or that he will not send upon you an overwhelming Blast, and then ye 
shall know of what nature is my warning? 
And verily the Nations that preceded these, denied the Truth; and how 
awful was my Vengeance! f 


But the men of Mecca scoffed at this threat, and defied the Defiance of the 
preacher to bring it into execution. eccans. 


Sura irvié. 


* * * And they say, When shall this promised Vengeance be, if ye 
speak the Truth ? 
Say; “Nay, verily, the knowledge thereof is with God alone; as for me 
I am but a plain Warner.” 

But when they see it, the countenance of those who disbelieved shall fall; 
And it shall be said, This is that which ye have been calling for. | 
Say; “ What think ye? whether the Lord destroy me and those that be 
with me or have mercy upon us, who shall deliver the Unbe- 

lievers from a dreadful Punishment? ” ¢ 


We begin also to find detailed in the Coran the arguments used Objections of the 
by the Meccans against the Prophet, and the mode in which he aiawers seis 
replied to.them. The progress of incredulity can thus be followed, oan 
and the very expressions employed by either party traced. 

The Resurrection of the body was derided by his fellow-citizens Resurrection 
as an idle imagination. When the Prophet sought to illustrate 
the raising of the dead by the analogies of Nature, and the 
power of God in creation, he was scouted as a Sorcerer or 
Magician, who would pretend that a living body could be pro- 
duced from dust and dead men’s bones. 

The Coran was denounced at one time as a bare-faced impos- ane ss 
ture, as Fables of the Ancients) borrowed from the foreigners at 


Mecca, and dressed up to suit the occasion; at other times, as the 


* Sura Ixxvili. 39. 
¢ Sura lxvii. 16. 
t Lbid. 25. 


§ Sura Ixxxiii. 13, on Fp x pol Sprenger has an ingenious and 
possible theory that Asdtir is a corruption of Historiae. 
VOL. II. U 
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effusion of a phrenzied poet,* or the incoherent drivelling of an 
insane fool. 

Derision. Jeers and jests were the ordinary weapons by which the 
believers were assailed :— 


Sura ixzrité, Verily, the Sinners laugh the Faithful to scorn. 

When they pass by them, they wink at one another. 

And when they turn aside unto their own people, they turn aside jesting 

scurrilously. 

And when they see them, they say, Verily, THESE are the erring ones. 
But they are not sent to be keepers over them. 

Wherefore one day the Faithful shall laugh the Unbelievers to scorn, 
Lying upon couches, they shall behold them in Hell.ft 


Pasay Amid the derision and the plots of the Meccans, patience is in 
the Coran inculcated on the Prophet. His followers are exhorted 
to stedfastness and resignation, and in one passage are reminded 
of the constancy of the Christian martyrs in Najran.} 


* Mahomet disliked nothing so much as being called a poet, and rejected 
the equivocal honour of the appellation. He probably felt it his weakest 
point; conscious of the labour he bestowed on the versification and cadence 
of his revelations which he would have the world believe, and perhaps him- 
self believed, to be the results and the marks of divine inspiration. 

He affected at Medina to be unable to distinguish poetry from prose; and 
even when put right he continued to transpose the words of a couplet which 
the Mussulmans sang as they laboured at the building of their Mosque. 

The lines were,— 


a‘ \ 
The termination ilé aish al akhira, rhymes with al ansdr w’al muhdjira. 
But Mahomet would insist on repeating the last line with the words trans- 
posed;—thus al muhdjira w’al ansdr, or al ansér w’al muhdjrin; thus de- 
stroying the rhyme. Hishami, p. 173. 
t Sura Ixxxiii, 29-34. 
{ Sura lxxxv.— 


By the Heavens with their Zodiacal Signs; 
By the threatened Day! 
By the Witness and the Witnessed! 
Damned be the Diggers of the pits filled with burning Fuel, when they 
sat around the same. 
And they were witnesses of that which they did unto the Believers, 
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There is at this period hardly any allusion to Jewish and Jewish and 
Christian Scripture or legend.* The Coran did not yet rest its Eo nat ae 
claim upon the evidence of previous Revelation, and the close cor- ™ 
respondence therewith of its own contents. 

The peculiar phraseology of the new faith was already becom- the ranguage of 
ing fixed. The dispensation of Mahomet was distinguished as [lam becomes 
IstaM, that is the surrender of the soul to God; his followers as 
MusatmAns (those who surrender themselves), or as Believers; his 
opponents as KArirs, that is, rejecters of the divine message, or as 
Musurixtn, namely such as associate companions or sharers with 
the Deity. Faith, Repentance, Heaven, Hell, Prayer, Almsgiving, 
and many other terms of the religion, soon acquired their stereo- 
typed meaning. The naturalization in Arabia of Judaism and 
Christianity (but chiefly of the former), provided a ready and 
extensive fund of theological words and phrases which, if not 
already in actual current use, were at least widely known in a 
sense approaching that which Mahomet attached to them. 


And they tormented them no otherwise than because they believed in God 
the Mighty and the Glorious. 
Verily they who persecute the Believers, male and female, and repent 
them not, 
For such the torment of Hell is prepared, and a burning anguish, &c. 


The “diggers of the pits” were the Jewish persecutors of Yemen, Dzu 
Nowas and his followers. See Introduction, chap. iii. p. clxii. 

* See Suras Ixxxy. 18; Ixxxvii. 18; lxxiii. 14. These passages contain 
passing references to Abraham, Moses, and Pharoah. 


{ Thus in Sura lxxxv. v. 10, we have eproyo and a lrege for 
male and female believers. ‘* Moslems” 1 Voluwe occurs frequently; and 
wr roluce ‘‘female Moslems,” in Sura lxvi. 5. 


¢ See remarks on the prevalence of Jewish legends and expressions, in 
Introduction, chap. ii. p. cxxv. and chap. iii. p. cexviii. It is difficult to over- 
estimate the advantages which Mahomet thus possessed in having the tacit 
acquiescence of the Meccans in the truth of former Revelations, and in 
being able to appropriate the treasury of apt and ready terms already current 
as expressive of the spiritual ideas he wished to attach to them, or at least 
containing the germ capable of easy development. 

Thus the phrase, “the merciful, the compassionate” affixed by Mahomet 
to the name of God, thongh not actually in use, was known among the 
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These remarks have been almost entirely confined to the portion 
of the Coran produced by Mahomet during the period reviewed in 
the present chapter. By thus connecting the several periods of 
his active life with the Suras belonging to them, the enquirer is 
- best able to trace the development of the religious system, and to 
observe what bearing the external circumstances of the Arabian 
Prophet may have had upon the peculiarities of his creed. 


idolatrous Meccans, as we see by the treaty of Hodeibia. In dictating to 
the scribes the terms of this truce, Mahomet commenced, “In the name of 
God, the Merciful, the Compassionate.” The Meccans interrupted him, 
saying :—“* Nay, as for God, we acknowledge him, but as for the Compas- 
sionate and Merciful, we acknowledge him not.” Then said the Prophet: 
“Write, in thy name, Oh God!” 


a Ld YG tos Groot alll wy Iyaisl (aoare) Jl 
aia Li a> )\ pom pl bel 5 ddyerd Kétid al Wackidi, p. 119}; 
Hishami, p. 326, 

Geiger has examined ingenuously and carefully the Mahometan terms 
borrowed from Judaism in his Was hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthume 
aufgenommen. See also for some analogous remarks, Hévernick’s Introduc- 
tion to Old Testament, p. 116; vol 28, Clark's For. Theol. Lib. 
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CHAPTER FIFTH. 


Progress of Islam from the fifth to the tenth Year of the 
Mission of Mahomet. 


THREE months had not elapsed from the depar- Return of the 

ture of the little band to Abyssinia, when, notwith- aches 
standing the secure retreat and hospitable reception *° “” 
offered at the Najashy’s Court, they again appeared 
in Mecca. Their return is linked with one of the 
strangest episodes in the life of the Prophet. 
Hishaémi contents himself with saying that they 
came back because tidings reached them of the 
conversion of the Coreish. WaAckidi and Tabari 
give another story, of which the following is a 
close outline. 

The aim of Mahomet had been the regeneration The The Lapee of 
of his people. But he had fallen miserably short of —— 
it. The conversion of forty or fifty souls ill com- 
pensated the bitter alienation of the whole com- 
munity. His heart was vexed and his spirit chafed He is down- 
by the violent opposition of the most respected and desires : . 

reconciliation® 


influential Chiefs. The prospect was dark; to the with his fellow 
human eye, hopeless. Sad and dispirited, the “”* 


Narrative b 
Wackidi an 
Tabari. 


Satan tempts 
Mahomet to 

an idolatrous 
concession. 
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Arabian Prophet longed for a reconciliation, ‘and 
cast about how it could be effected. 

“On a certain day, the chief men of Mecca, 
assembled in a group beside the Kaaba, discussed as 
was their wont the affairs of the city; when Mahomet 
appeared and, seating himself by them in a friendly 
manner, began to recite in their hearing the LUL 
Sura. The chapter opens with a description of the 
first visit of Gabriel to Mahomet, and of a later 
vision of that angel, in which certain heavenly 
mysteries were revealed. It then proceeds ;— 

And see ye not LAr and Ozza, 
And Mant the third besides? 

“When he had reached this verse, the devil 
suggested an expression of the thoughts which for 
many a day had possessed his soul; and put into 
his mouth* words of reconciliation and compromise, 
the revelation of which he had been longing for 
from God,f namely ;— 


These are the exalted Females, 
And verily their Intercession is to be hoped for.} 


* Literally, “ Cast upon his tongue.” 


t Tabari, p. 140.— idan uy Lol ailud eas! il 


#408 & Th ol doy» dui 4 —These words, bow 
ever, do not occur in the second version given by Tabari, nor 2 
the tradition of Wackidi. 


Fee Sai yeielis Oy dd) Gul al Os — Edad of 
Wackidi, p. 39; Tabari, p. 140-142. Tabari gives | 4di/ 
throughout; the rendering of which would be “ whose inter- 
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“The Coreish were surprised and delighted with ~ Sehr 
this acknowledgment of their deities; and as Ma- him. 
homet wound up the Sura with the closing words,— 
Wherefore bow down before God, and serve Him, 
_ the whole assembly prostrated themselves with one 
accord on the ground and worshipped. Walid 
alone, the son of Mughira, unable from the infir- 
mities of age to bow down, took a handful of earth 
and worshipped, pressing it to his forehead.* 

“ And all the people were pleased at that which The people 
Mahomet had spoken, and they began to say,—?“~ 
Now we know that it 1s the Lord alone that giveth 
life and taketh wt away, that createth and supporteth. 

These our. goddesses make intercession with Him for 

us; and as thou hast conceded unto them a portion, 

we are content to follow thee. But their words 
disquieted Mahomet, and he retired to his house. 

In the evening Gabriel visited him; and the Pro- 

phet recited the Sura unto him. And Gabriel said, 

What ts this that thou hast done? thou hast repeated 

before the people words that I never gave unto thee. 

So Mahomet grieved sore, and feared the Lord Mahomet 
greatly; and he said, I have spoken of God that sha 
which He hath not said. But the Lord comforted °°" 


cession is pleasing unto God.” Sprenger has in this instance 
quoted the MS. of Tabari incorrectly in his valuable Notice of 
Tabari, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, 1850, No ii. p. 129, 
The unusual phrase GN iy ai\ signifies delicate, swan-like. 


* The same is related of Abu Ohetha, z.e. Saad, son of Al As. 
Kéatb al Wackidi, p. 39. 


The Coreish 
more bitter 
than ever. 
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His Prophet,* and restored his confidence, and can- 
celled the verse, and revealed the true reading 
thereof (as it now stands), namely, 


And see ye not LAt and Ozza, 
And Manat the third beside? 
What! shall there be male progeny unto you, and female 
unto him? 
That were indeed an unjust partition! 
They are naught but names, which ye and your Fathers have 
invented, &c. 


‘““Now when the Coreish heard this, they spake 
among themselves, saying, Mahomet hath repented his 
favourable mention of the rank held by our goddesses 
before the Lord. He hath changed the same, and 
brought other words in its stead. So the two Sa- 
tanic verses were in the mouth of every one of the 
unbelievers,f and they increased their malice,f and 


* Mahomet was consoled, tradition says, by the revelation of the 
53rd and 54th verses of Sura xxii., which signified that all former 
prophets had been subject to the same evil suggestions of the 
devil; but the Sura in which they stand appears to have been 
revealed at a somewhat later period. 

The passage is as follows: And we have not sent before thee any 
Apostle, nor any Prophet, but when he longed, Satan cast suggestions 
into his longing. But God shall cancel that which Satan suggesteth. 
Then shall God establish his revelations (and God is knowing and 
wise);—that he may make what Satan hath suggested a trial unto 
those whose hearts are diseased and ere &e. 


t Lyla) sé yy yeas ele al vit sl WKSls ws 
* ha JK a! ut ey ow Jem —_ 42. 


t It has been explained in a note to chap. 1. of the Introduction, 
that the whole story, as given above, has been omitted by Ibn 
Hishim. See p.]xxiii. Canon II.t. But that it was contained in 
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stirred them up to persecute the faithful with still 
greater severity.” 

Pious Mussulmans of after days, scandalized at This narrative 

the lapse of their Prophet into so flagrant a con- fact. 
cession to idolatry, would reject the whole story.* 
But the authorities are too strong to be impugned. 
It is hardly possible to conceive how the tale, if 
not founded in truth, could ever have been invented. 
The stubborn fact remains, and is by all admitted, 
that the first refugees did return about this time 
from Abyssinia; and that they returned in conse- 
quence of a rumour that Mecca was converted. 
To this fact the narratives of Wackidi and Tabari 
afford the only intelligible clue. At the same time, 
it is by no means necessary that we should literally 
adopt the exculpatory version of Mahometan tradi- 
tion; or seek, in the interposition of Satan and 
Gabriel, an explanation of actions to be equally 
accounted for by the natural workings of the Pro- 
phet’s mind. 


It is obvious that the lapse was no sudden abe con- 
ession was 


Ibn Ishac’s works (which Ibn Hisham professes to follow,) is - 
evident from its being quoted by Tabari expressly from that author. 
See Sprenger’s Note in the Calcutta Asiatic Journal, where the 
original passages are quoted at length. 

* That the scandal of the narrative has been the cause of its re- 
jection is admitted even by orthodox Mahometan writers. The 
author of the biography Mawdhib alladoniya, shows, in opposition 
to the assertion that the story is heretical, that it rests on unex- 
ceptionable tradition, and that the opposing authorities are ground- 
less, being founded only on the suspicion that the facts are unlikely. 
See note above quoted. 
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ee event. Jt was not a concession won by surprize, 

ee” «OL an error of the tongue committed unawares, 
and immediately withdrawn. The hostility of his 
people had long pressed upon the spirit of Ma- 
homet; and, in his inward musings, it is admitted 
even by orthodox tradition that he had been medi- 
tating the very expressions which, as is alleged, 
the devil prompted him to utter. Neither can we 
believe that the concession lasted but for a day. 
To outward appearance ‘the reconciliation must 
have been consolidated and complete; and it must 
have continued at the least for some days, probably 
for many, to allow of the report going forth and 
reaching the exiles in a shape sufficient to inspire 
them with confidence. Weare warranted therefore 
in assuming a far wider base and a more extensive 
action for the event, than are admitted by ex-parte 
tradition. 

Mahomet The circumstances may be thus conceived. Up 


byt : ieee ‘of to this point, the religion of Mahomet was a spi- 


faa ritual system, of which Faith, and Prayer, and the 
inculcation of virtue, form the prominent features. 

Though the Kaaba and some of its rites may have 

been looked upon as founded by the patriarch 
Abraham, the existing worship as a whole was 

rejected by reason of its idolatry and corruption.* 

Yet to this superstition, with all its practices, the 

* This may be concluded from the fact that in the Coran, as 


revealed up to this period, the observances of the Kaaba are 
never referred to or inculcated, as they frequently are at a subse- 


quent stage. 
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people were obstinately wedded; and, unless per- 
mission were given to join more or less the time- 
honoured institutions of Mecca with the true Faith, 
there was little hope of a general conversion. How 
far would the strong expediency of the case justify 
him to meet half way the prevailing system? How 
far was it the will of God to admit concession? 

. Was not the worship of the Kaaba,. after all, a Considerations 
Divine institution? The temple was built at the a eon ae 
command of God; the compassing of it symbolized *™"°"°** 
the circling course of the heavenly bodies, and the 
obedience of all creation to the Deity. Love and 
devotion were nurtured by the kissing of the sacred 
Corner-stone: the slaying of sacrifices, a pious rite 
in commemoration of Abraham’s readiness to offer 
up his son, signified a like submission ;* the pilgrim- 
age to Arafat, the shaving of the head, and all 
the other popular observances were innocent, if not 
directly religious, in their tendency. But how shall 
he treat the Images of the Kaaba, and the gross 
idolatry rendered to them? In their present mind 
the Coreish would never abandon these. But if 
(as they professed themselves ready) they would 


* Which of his sons Abraham made ready to sacrifice, is not 
specified in the Coran. We are not at liberty to assume, with 
Mahometan Doctors, that their Prophet meant Ishmael, nor even 
that he believed the place of sacrifice to have been the vicinity of 
Mecca. If, however, the current of ancient tradition among the 
Meccan Arabs already ran so, it is possible that Mahomet may 
have followed it, but without specification in the Coran, for fear of 
offending the Jews. | 
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acknowledge the one true God as the supreme Lord, 
and look to the Idols as symbolical only of his angels, 
what harm would result from their bare continuance? 
Incredible as the concession may appear, and utterly 
irreconcilable with his first principles of action, 
Mahomet acceded to it, and consented to main- 
tain the Idols as the representatives of heavenly 
beings “ whose intercession was to be hoped for 
with the Deity.” The hurried and garbled notices 
of tradition give no farther insight into the com- 
promise. If Mahomet stipulated for any safeguards 
against the abuses of idolatry, no trace of them 
can be now discovered. We only know that the 
arrangements, of whatever nature, gave perfect 
satisfaction to the chiefs and people, and produced 
a temporary union. 
Error soon But Mahomet was not long in perceiving the 
"inconsistency into which he had been betrayed. 
The people still worshipped Images, and not God. 
No reasoning upon his part, no assurance from 
them, could dissemble the galling fact that the 
practice of idolatry continued as gross and rampant 
as ever. 
apap His only safety now lay in disowning the con- 
disavowal. cession. The devil had deceived him. The words 
of compromise were no part of the divine system 
received from God through his heavenly messenger. 
The lapse was thusremedied. The heretical verses 
spoken under delusion were cancelled, and others 
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revealed in their stead, denying the existence of 
female Angels such as Lat and Ozza, and denouncing 
idolatry with a sentence of irrevocable condemnation. 
Henceforward the Prophet wages mortal strife with 
images In every shape. His system gathers itself 
up into a pure and stern theism; and the Coran 
begins to breathe (though as yet only in the per- 
sons of Moses and Abraham) intimations of an 
iconoclastic revenge.* 

Ever after, the intercession of idols is scouted as 
futile and absurd. Angels dare not to intercede 
with the Almighty; how much less the idols, 
who 


* * * have no power over even the Husk of a date stone; 
Upon whom if ye call, they hear not your calling, 
And if they heard they would not answer you; 
And in the Day of Judgment, they shall reject your deification 
of them.t 


The following passage, produced shortly after his 
lapse, shows how Mahomet refuted his adversaries, 
and adroitly turned against them the concession 
they had made of the Supreme Deity of God alone. 

And if thou askest them who created the Heavens and the 
Earth, they will surely answer Gop.§ Say, what think ye then? 


If the Lord be pleased to visit me with affliction, can those upon 
whom ye call besides God,—what! could they remove the visita- 


* See Suras xxxvil. 92, xxi. 58; xx. 95. 

{ Sura liii. 58; et passim. 

{ xxxv. 14; xlvi. 4. 

§ See also Sura xliii. 18; and other places, in which the 
Meccans are represented as giving a similar reply. 


Idols repro- 
bated. 


And the ruling 
of providence 
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with God only. 
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tion? Or if He visit me with mercy, could they withhold His 
mercy? Say, God sufficeth for me; in Him alone let those that 
put their trust, confide.* 
fhe lapse,and However short his fall, Mahomet retained a keen 
compromise, sense of his disgrace, and of the danger which lay. 
in parleying with his adversaries ;— 

And truly they were near tempting thee aside from what we 
revealed unto thee, that thou shouldest fabricate regarding Us a 
different revelation; and then they would have taken thee for 
their friend. 

And if it had not been that WE stablished thee, verily thou. 
hadst nearly inclined unto them a little; 

Then verily We had caused thee to taste both of the punish- 
ment of Life, and the punishment of Death; 

Then thou shouldest not have found against Us any Helper.f 
Ever and anon.the Prophet is cautioned in the 
Coran to beware lest he should be induced to 
change the words of inspiration, out of a desire to 
deal gently with his people; or he deluded, by 
the pomp and numbers of the idolaters, into fol- 
lowing after them and deserting the straight and 
narrow path indicated for him by God.f 
Mahomet’s But although Mahomet may have completely 
grail re-established his own convictions, and fully regained 
elas by the the confidence of his adherents, there is little doubt 

that the concession to idolatry, followed by a recan- 
tation so sudden and entire, seriously weakened his 


position with the people at large. Zhey would not 


* Sura xxxix. 38 
{ Sura xvii. 74—76. 
} See Suras Ixvili. 8; xviii. 28; xiii. 40; xxxix. 15. 
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readily credit the excuse, that words of error were 
“cast by the devil into the mouth of Mahomet.’* 
Even supposing it to have been so, what faith could 
be placed in the revelations of a Prophet liable to 
such influences? The Divine author of a true 
revelation must know beforehand all that he will at 
any subsequent period reveal. If the Coran were 
in truth His oracle, Mahomet would never be re- 
duced to the petty shift of retracting as a mistake 
that which had once been given forth as a message 
from heaven. The Coreish laughed to scorn the 
futile endeavour of the Prophet to produce a union, 
and draw them away from idolatry. They addressed 
him thus ironically ;— 

And when they see thee, they receive thee no otherwise than 
scoffingly,— Ah! is this he whom God hath sent an Apostle? 
verily he had nearly seduced us from our Gods, unless we had 


patiently persevered therein.” But they shall know hereafter, when 
they see the torment, who hath erred most from the right way.f 


To the accusations triumphantly advanced by his 


He can only 


reiterate his 


‘adversaries, Mahomet could oppose simply the own con- 


reiteration of his own assurance ;— 


And when WE change one verse in place of another, (and God best 
knoweth that which he revealeth) they say,—" Verily thou plainly 
art a Fabricator.” Nay! but the most of them understand not. 
Sar;—The Holy Spirit hath brought it down from thy Lord, &ec. 


We have seen that it was the tidings of the re- 


viction. 


The 


Abyssinian 


conciliation with the Coreish that induced the little emigrants 


* See Sura xxii. 53, quoted above p. 152, note. 
¢ Sura xvi. 101. 
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band of emigrants, after a two months’ residence 
in Abyssinia, to set out for Mecca.* As they 
approached the city, a party of travellers re- 
turning from it communicated the information that 
Mahomet had withdrawn his concessions, and 
that the Coreish had resumed their oppression. 
After consulting for a moment what should now be 
done, they resolved to go forward and visit their 
homes ;—If things came to the worst, they could 
but again escape to Abyssinia. So they entered 
Mecca, each under the protection of a relative or 
friend.f 

The tidings brought by the emigrants of their 
kind reception by the Najashy, following upon the 
late events, annoyed the Coreish, and the persecu- 
tion became hotter than ever.[ Wherefore Ma- 
homet again recommended his followers to take 
refuge in Abyssinia. The first party of the new 
expedition thither set out probably about the sixth 
year of the mission; and thereafter at intervals 
small bodies of converts, accompanied sometimes 


* They emigrated in the month of Rajab, in the fifth year of 
Mahomet’s mission, and remained in Abyssinia the two succeeding 
months of Shaban and Ramdhfn. The lapse and reconcilia- 
tion with the Coreish happened in Ramdhan. The emigrants 
returned to Mecca in the following month, Shawwéal, of the same 
year. Kdtib al Wdckidi, p. 394. 

{ All but Abdallah ibn al Masfid, who is said to have had no 
patron or guardian, and to have again returned after a little space 
to Abyssinia. Ibid. p. 894. 

t Ibid. 
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by their wives and children, joined the exiles, 
until they reached’ (without calculating their little 
ones) the number of LO1. Of these, eighty-three 
were men. Amongst the women, eleven were of 
Coreish descent, and seven belonged to other tribes. 
Thirty-three of the men, with eight women, (in- 
cluding Othman and Rockeya, the daughter of 
Mahomet,) again returned to Mecca; most of these 
eventually emigrated to Medina. The rest of the 
refugees remained in Abyssinia for several years, 
and did not rejoin Mahomet until his expedition to 
Kheibar, in the seventh year of the Hegira.* 


* K.al Wace. p. 394; Hishdmi, p. 92; Tabari, p.129. Sprenger, 
though admitting that he thereby opposes all the early authorities, 
places the second emigration to Abyssinia later, viz. after the with- 
drawal of Mahomet and his followers into the Shed, or quarter of 
Abu Talib; that is in the seventh year of his mission. His reason 
is that at the end of the sixth year there were not many more than 
fifty converts, whereas the second emigration to Abyssinia em- 
braced as many as a hundred persons; and that it is not probable 
the number of Moslems should have thus doubled in a few months. 

But the number of emigrants to Abyssinia is given at 100, as 
the aggregate of all who from first to last proceeded thither. They 
did not all set out at once, but,.as is distinctly said, in parties one 
after another, and probably at considerable intervals. The fact 
therefore that the total number exceeded 100, is not in the least 
inconsistent with the position that the first party was small, or 
that the whole of Mahomet’s followers may not at the time of its 
departure have exceeded fifty. 

Hishami (p. 114) has mixed up the return of the thirty-three 
emigrants belonging to the second Abyssinian expedition, with the 
much earlier return of the whole of the emigrants of the first 
expedition consequent upon the lapse of Mahomet. 

Of those who returned from the second expedition there may be 
enumerated (besides Othman), Abu Hodzeifa, Abdallah ibn Jahsh, 
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oe. Although Mahomet himself was not yet forced to 
endeavour to . ° ° ° . 

make Abo quit his native city, he was nevertheless exposed to 
Tilibabandon |. . 
Mahomet; indignity and insult, while the threatening attitude 


of his adversaries gave good ground for apprehen- 
sion and anxiety. If, indeed, it had not been for 
the influence and stedfast protection of Abu Talib, 
it is clear that the hostile intentions of the Coreish 
would have imperilled the liberty, perhaps the life 
of Mahomet. <A body of their Elders* repaired to 
the aged Chief, and said:—This Nephew of thine 
hath spoken opprobriously of our gods and our relt- 
gion: and hath abused us as fools, and given out 
that our forefathers were all astray. Now, avenge 
us thyself of our adversary ; or, (seeing that thou 
art in the came case with ourselves,) leave him to us 
that we may take our satisfaction. But Abu Talib 


Otba, Zobeir ibn al Awwam, Musab, Tuleib, Abd al Rahmén. 
These all subsequently emigrated with Mahomet to Medina. 
Several of those who returned to Mecca were confined there (as is 
alleged) by their relatives, and thus prevented from joining 
Mahomet till after the first battle. One of them, Abdallah ibn 
Soheil, fled from the Coreish to Mahomet’s army at the battle of 
Badr. 

Sakrin was among those who returned from Abyssinia to 
Mecca, where he died. It was his widow Sauda, whom Mahomet 
first married after Khadija’s death. 

Othman revisited Mecca under the guardianship of Walid, son 
of Mughira, the great enemy of Islam. 

* They consisted of Walid ibn al Mughira, Otba and Sheyba 
sons of Rabia, Abu Jahl, Abu Sofian, As ibn Wail, &c. Pro- 
bably the most violent of the opponents of Islam have been singled 
out, without much discrimination or authority by the biographers, 
for this office. 
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answered them softly and in courteous words; so 
they turned and went away. In process of time, as 
Mahomet would not change his proceedings, they 
went again to Abu Talib in great exasperation; 
and, reminding him of their former demand that he 
would restrain his nephew from his offensive con- 
duct, added:—and now verily we cannot have 
patience any longer with his abuse of us, our an- 
cestors, and our gods; wherefore either do thou hold 
him back from us, or thyself take part with him 
that the matter may be decided between us. Having 
thus spoken, they departed. And it appeared 
grievous to Abu Talib to break with his people, 
. and be at enmity with them; neither did it please 
him to desert and surrender his nephew. Thus 
being in straits, he sent for Mahomet, and having 
communicated the saying of the Coreish, proceeded 
earnestly ;—Therefore, save thyself and me also; 
and cast not upon me a burden hearer than I can 
sustain. Mahomet was startled and alarmed. He 
imagined that his uncle, finding himself unequal 
to the task, had resolved to abandon him. His 
high resolve did not fail him even at this 
critical moment. Firmly, he replied: --2/ they 
brought the Sun to my right hand, and the Moon to 
my left, to force me from my undertaking, verily, 
I would not desist therefrom until the Lord made 
manifest my cause, or I perished in the attempt. 
But the thought of desertion by his kind protector 
overcame him. He burst into tears, and turned to 


Abn Talib 
persists in his 
protection. 
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depart. Then Abu T4lib called aloud:—*‘ Son of 
my brother! Come back.” So he returned. And 
Abu Talib said:—Depart in peace, my nephew! 
and say whatsoever thou desirest. For, by the Lord ! 
I will not, in any wise, give thee up for ever.* 


*I have chiefly here followed Hishami (p. 71) and Tabari 
(p. 124). But at p. 123, the latter makes the noble speech of 
Mahomet to be a reply to his uncle at a time when the latter had 
said to him before the Coreish—“ Verily thy people ask of thee a 
reasonable thing, that thou leave off to abuse their gods, and they. 
will leave off to abuse thee and thy God.” Kdtib al Wdckidi, 
p. 384. . 

There is some confusion as to the time when this scene occurred. 
There were probably several conferences ending in threats, and 
tradition has no doubt amplified them. One of these conferences 
is said to have occurred at Abu Talib’s deathbed, several years 
later. The Coreish, hearing that Abu Talib lay at the point of 
death, sent a deputation in order that some compact should be 
made to bind both parties, after his decease should have removed — 
all restraint upon Mahomet. They proposed accordingly that 
they should retain their ancient faith, and that Mahomet should 
promise to refrain from abuse or interference; in which case they 
on their part would agree not to molest him in his faithh Abu 
Talib called Mahomet, and communicated to bim the reasonable 
request. Mahomet replied —“ Nay, but there is one word, which 
if ye concede, you will thereby conquer Arabia, and reduce Ajam 
under subjection.” ‘ Good!” said Abu Jahl, “not one such word, 
but ten.” Mahomet replied,—“ Then say,—There is no God but 
the Lord, and abandon that which ye worship beside him.” And 
they clapped their hands in rage;—‘ Dost thou desire, indeed, 
that we should turn our godsinto one God? That were a strange 
affair!” And they began to say one to another, “ This fellow is 
obstinate and impracticable. Ye will not get from him any con- 
cession that ye desire. Return, and let us walk after the faith of 
our forefathers, till God determine the matter betwixt us and him.” 
So they arose and departed. Hishdmi, p. 136. 
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Some add the following incident. The same A scene at the 
Kaaba. Abu 
day, Mahomet disappeared, and was no where to Talib awes the 
be found. Abu Talib, apprehensive of foul play, 
forthwith made ready a band of Hashimite youths 
each armed with a dirk, and set out for the Kaaba. 
By the way, he was stopped by the intelligence 
that Mahomet was safe in a house on Safa; so he 
returned with his people home. On the morrow, 
the aged Chief again made ready his party and, 
taking Mahomet with them, repaired to the Kaaba. 
There, standing before the assembly of the Coreish, 
he desired his young men to uncover that which 
they had by them; and each drew forth a sharp 
weapon. Then turning to the Coreish, he ex- 
claimed:—By the Lord! Had ye killed him, there 
had not remained one alive amongst you. You 
should have perished, or we had been annihilated. 
The bold front of Abu Talib awed the Coreish, 
and repressed their insolence.* 

Though. the tendency of tradition is to magnify personal 
the insults of the unbelieving Meccans, yet apart aacined be 
from invective and abuse, we read of hardly any Matome 
personal injury or suffering sustained by Mahomet 
himself. A few of the inveterate enemies of Islam, 

(Abu Lahab among the number,) who lived close 
by his house, used spitefully to throw unclean and 
offensive things at the Prophet, or upon his hearth 
as he cooked his food. Once they flung into his 


* Katib al Wackidi, p. 38}. 
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house the entrails of a goat which Mahomet, putting 
upon a stick, carried to the door, and called aloud; 
“Ye children of Abd Mendf! What sort of neigh- 
bourhood is this?” Then he cast it forth into the 
street.* Two or three centuries afterwards, a little 
closet, a few feet square, was still shown at the 
entrance of Khadija’s house where, under the ledge 
of a projecting stone, the Prophet crouched down 
when he retired for prayer, to shelter himself from 
the missiles of his neighbours.f ‘There is also a 
legend (but ill sustained,) of actual violence once 
offered to Mahomet in public. As he passed through 
the court of the Kaaba, he was suddenly surrounded. 
by the Coreish, who “leaped upon him as one 
man,” and seized his mantle. But Abu Bakr stood 
manfully by him and called out; “ Woe’s me! 
Will ye slay a man because he saith that Grod.-ts. 
my Lord?” So they departed from him.f{ 


In the sixth year of his mission, the cause of 
Mahomet was strengthened by the accession of two 
powerful citizens, Hamza and Omar. 

The prophet was one day seated on the rising 
ground of Safa. Abu Jahl, coming up, accosted 


Se es ee « 


* Hlishdna, p. 184; Tabari, p. 148; Kdtib al Wackidi, p. 38. 
Besides Abu Lahab there are mentioned Ockba, son of Abu Mait; 
Al Hakam, son of Ab ul As; Adi the Thackifite; and Ibn al 
Asad, the Handalite; as living close by, and annoying the Prophet. 

1 Tabari, p. 67. " 

{ Mishdmi, p. 77; Tabari,p. 131. It is related that Abu Bakr 
had his beard pulled that day in the scuffle; and that Omm 
Kolthim saw him return with an injury on the crown of his head. 
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him with a shower of taunts and reproaches; while 
Mahomet answered not a word. Both left the 
place, but a slave girl had observed the scene.* 
It chanced that, shortly after, Hamza returned that 
way from the chase, his bow hanging from his 
shoulder, (for he was a hunter of renown); and 
the maid related to him with indignation the gross 
abuse of Abu Jahl. Hamza was at once the uncle 
of Mahomet and his foster-brother. His pride was 
offended, his rage kindled. He hurried on with 
rapid steps to the Kaaba; and there, in the Court 
of the Holy House, found Abu Jahl sitting with a 
company of the Coreish. Hamzarushed upon him, 
saying:—Ah!/ hast thou been abusing him, and I 
follow his religion; there (raising his bow and 
striking him violently,) return that of thou darest! 

The kinsmen of Abu Jahl started to his succour; — 
but Abu Jahl motioned them away, saying, “Let 
him alone; for, indeed, I did revile his nephew » 
shamefully.” The profession of Islam, suddenly 
asserted by Hamza in the passion of the moment, 
was followed up by the deliberate pledging of 
himself to Mahomet, and a steady adherence ever 
after to his faith.f 


4 

* The servant of the chief Abdallah ibn Joddan, repeatedly 
mentioned before. 

+ Hishdmi, p. 78; Tabari, p. 185; Kati al Wdckidi, p. 1794. 
The latter mentions the facts very briefly, but adds the names of 
Adi, and Ibn al Asad, to that of Abu Jahl, as having abused 


Mahomet. The conversion, he says, occurred after Mahomet’s 
‘‘ entry into Arcam’s house,” in the sixth year of the Mission. 
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Conversion of | The conversion of Omar took place at the close 
Onar 615-616. of the sixth year of Mahomet’s mission.*. He was 
notorious for his enmity to Islam, and the harshness 
and violence with which he treated its professors. 
His sister Fatima and her husband Said (son of the 
“Enquirer” Zeid) were both converts, but secretly 
for fear of the Coreish. While Omar was threatening 
certain believers, a friend suggested to him that he 
had better begin at home, and hinted at the conver- 
sion of his sister and her husband. His wrath was 
aroused, and he proceeded forthwith to their house. 
They were listening to the twentieth Sura, which 
the slave Khobab recited to them from a manu- 
script. The persecutor drew near, and overheard 
the low murmur of the reading. At the noise of 
his steps, Khobab retired into a closet. What 
sound was that I heard just now? exclaimed Omar, 
entering angrily. “ There was nothing,” they re- 
plied. Nay, said he, swearing fiercely, I hear that 
ye are renegades! “ But what, Oh Omar!” inter- 
posed his brother-in-law, “ may there not be truth 
in another religion than thine?” The question 
confirmed the suspicions of Omar and, furiously 


* It occurred in Dzul Hajj, the last month in the year. Kdtid 
al Wadckidi, p. 232. It is there noted that the believers at that 
date amounted in all to forty men and ten women; or by other 
accounts, to forty-five men and eleven women. 

A tradition has been quoted above (p. 118) that Omar was the 
last convert in the house of Arcam; and that the male converts 
then amounted to forty. 
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exasperated, he sprang upon Said and kicked him. 
His sister flew to the rescue. In the struggle her 
face was wounded, and began to bleed. Stung by 
the insult, she could no longer contain herself, and 
called aloud ;—“ Yes, we are converted; we believe 
in God and in his Prophet; now do thy worst 
upon us.” When Omar saw her face covered 
with blood he was softened; and he asked to see 
the paper they had been reading. But his sister 
required that he should first cleanse himself; “ for 
none,” said she, ‘‘ but the pure may touch it.” So 
Omar arose and washed, and took the paper (for 
he could read); and when he had decyphered a 
part thereof, he exclaimed;—How excellent ts this 
discourse, and gracious! Then came forth Khobab 
from his hiding place, and said;—“Oh Omar! 
I trust that the Lord hath verily set thee apart 
for himself, in answer to his Prophet; it was but 
yesterday I heard him praying thus,—Strengthen 
Islam, Oh God, by Abul Hakam (Abu Jahl), or 
by Omar!” Then said Omar, “Lead me unto 
Mahomet, that I may make known unto him my 
conversion.” And he was directed to the house of 
Arcam. So Omar knocked at the door; and Hamza 
with others looked through a crevice, and started 
back, exclaiming that it was Omar. But Mahomet 
bade them let him in and, rising to meet him, seized 
his skirt and the belt of his sword, saying ;—“ Wilt 


thou not refrain from persecuting, until the Lord send 
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some calamity upon thee?” And Omar replied ;— 
“Verily, I testify that thou art the Prophet of God !” 
And Mahomet was filled with joy, and called aloud, 
GREAT IS THE Lorp! * 


* Allahu Akbar! This exclamation is styled the Takbir, and is 
used on occasions of surprise, or the unexpected occurrence of any 
great event. 

Hishimi has two versions. One is similar to that given in the 
text; only it is stated that Omar was on his way to slay Mahomet, 
when he was diverted by an intimation of his sister’s conversion. 
But this incident has probably been thrown in to add to the 
romantic colouring of the story. Besides its inherent improbabi- 
lity, it appears inconsistent with the immediately previous decla- 
ration in Hishami, that Omar was “softened” when he saw the 
believers preparing to emigrate to Abyssinia, and said,—“ the 
Lord go with you.” Hishdmi, p. 103. 

The second version is entirely different. Here is Omar's own 
alleged account :— I was far from the faith, and a man given to 
strong drink. In quest of companions one night, I repaired to the 
shop of the spirit-dealer, but I did not find him. Then I said, J will 
go unto the Kaaba and compass it six or seventimes. SolIwent; and 
I found Mahomet praying there with his face towards Syria (t.e. 
looking towards Jerusalem as his Kibla). ThenI said, What if I 
stay and hear what he is saying; I will get me near unto him and 
listen, then I will startle and frighten him. Sol went up towards the 
black stone, and hid myself behind the Kaaba curtain, and walked 
along softly between it and the wall, while the Prophet was praying 
and repeating the Coran, till I reached the spot directly before him 
—there was nothing betwixt him and me but the curtain. And 
when I heard him repeating the Coran my heart softened thereat, 
and I wept and was converted. And when he had ended, I fol- 
lowed him on his way to his house, which was in the Dédr al 
Wacktd (now in the possession of Muavia); and as I made up 
npon him, he heard my steps and recognized me, and thought that 
verily I had come to trouble him, until I unfolded unto him the 
truth. Then he praised God and said,—Verily, O Omar! God 
hath directed thee. And he touched my garment and prayed for 
me, that I might continue stedfast.” Hishdmi, p. 106. 
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These conversions were'a real triumph to Ma- Importance 
homet. Hamza and Omar both possessed, along maraioil 
with great bedily strength, an indomitable courage; 
which, added to their social advantages, gained for 
them an important influence at Mecca.* The 
heroism of Hamza, in the cause of Islam, earned 
for him the title, familiar to the present day, of the 
Lnon of God. Omar had so commanding a stature, Omar 
that he rose far above the crowd, as if he had been verret 
mounted. He was stout and fair, and somewhat 
ruddy. Impulsive and precipitate, his anger was 
easily aroused; and men feared him because of his 
uncertain and impetuous temper. At the period of 
his conversion he was but six-and-twenty;f yet so 
great and immediate was the influence of his acces- 
sion upon the spread of Islam, that from this era is 
dated the commencement of its open and fearless 
profession at Mecca. Mahomet abandoned the house 


This tradition is utterly inconsistent with the other. Yet it 
contains details which have all the freshness and semblance of 
truth, and there is no apparent reason why it should have been 
fabricated. It is a strong example of the strange uncertainty of 
unsupported tradition. 

The version in the text is evidently the correct one, and is given 
both by Hishaémi and the Secretary of Wackidi, with some varia- 
tions, which show that each had separate and independent autho- 
rity for it. Hishdmi, p. 108; Kétib al Wadckidi, p. 2314. 

* For Hamza, Hishdmi, p. 78. For Omar, Kdtib al Wdchdt, 
p. 243. 

+ ‘He was born four years hefore the great (last ?) battle of Al 
Fijdr, and was converted in Dzul Hajj, six years after the mission, 
aged twenty-six. His son Abd-Allah was then only six. years 
old.” Kdtih al Wackidt, p. 232. 


Position and 
fears of the 
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of Arcam. The Moslems no longer concealed their 
worship within their own dwellings, but with con- 
scious strength and defiant attitude, assembled in 
companies about the Kaaba, performed their rites of 
prayer, and compassed the Holy House.* Their cou- 
rage rose. Dread and uneasiness seized the Coreish. 

The Coreish, indeed, had cause foralarm. They 
were disquieted by the hospitable reception and 
encouragement of the refugees at the Abyssinian 
Court. An embassy of two of their chief men, 
laden with costly presents, had made a fruitless 
attempt to obtain their surrender.t} What if the 


* Kati al Wackidi, p. 232; Hishdmi, pp. 105-108. 

{ An account of this embassy is given by Hishami (pp. 96- 
100), also briefly by Tabari (p. 136). The statement of the 
former is related by Dr. Sprenger in considerable detail (p. 191). 
The outline of the story is as follows. 

Omm Salma (the widow of one of the refugees, afterwards 
married to Mahomet) states that the Coreish despatched Abdallah 
ibn Abi Rabia and Amr ibn al As, with rare presents (including 
stores of precious leather), for the Najashy. They first gained 
over the courtiers, then they presented their gifts to the Christian 
Prince,—saying, that “‘ certain fools amongst their own people had 
Jeft their ancestral faith; they had not joined Christianity, but 
kad set up a new religion of their own. They had therefore 
been deputed by the Coreish to fetch them back.” The courtiers 
supported their prayer, but the king said he would enquire farther 
into the matter in the presence of the accused. Now the refugees 
had agreed that they would not garble their doctrine, but, come 
what might, say nothing more nor less than their Prophet had taught 
them. Soon the morrow they were summoned into the royal pre- 
sence, where were also the bishops with their books open before 
them. ‘The king enquired of the refugees the cause of their seces- 
sion from the Coreish. Then Jafar (Mahomet’s uncle) answered, 
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Najishy should support them with an armed force, 
and seek to establish a Christian or reformed Faith 


in the name of all,— that they used to worship images, eat the 
dead, commit lewdness, disregard family ties, the duties of neigh- 
bourhood and hospitality, until that Mahomet arose a prophet;” 
he concluded by describing his system, and the persecutions 
which had forced them to flee to Abyssinia. On the king asking 
him to repeat some part of the Prophet’s teaching, he recited Sura 
Maryam (S. xix. containing the births of John and Jesus, notices 
of Abraham, Moses, &c.); and the king wept until his beard 
became moist; and the bishops also wept so that their tears ran 
down upon their books, saying,—“ Verily, this Revelation and 
that of Moses proceed from one and the same source.” And the 
Najashy said to the refugees, ‘Depart in peace, for I will never 
give you up.” 

Next day, it is added, Amr endeavoured to entrap the refugees 
into a declaration regarding Jesus offensive to the king. But the 
king fully concurred in their doctrine that Jesus was nothing 
more than “a servant of God, and His Apostle; His Spirit and 
His word, placed in the womb of Mary, the immaculate Virgin.” 
So the Meccan embassy departed in bad case. 

The above story is no doubt intended to meet certain pas- 

sages in the Coran to the effect that the Jews and Christians wept 
for joy on hearing the Revelation of Mahomet, because of its cor- 
respondence with their own Scriptures. See Sura xvii. 108; 
xxvii. 43. A similar tale has been invented for the bishops of 
Najrin; and also regarding an embassy of Christians from Abys- 
sinia, who are said to have visited Mahomet at Mecca. Hishdémi, 
p- 124. So that not much reliance can be placed on this part of 
the narrative. 
. Two other incidents are related of the Najashy. One, that 
while the refugees were at his court, he was attacked by a claim- 
ant of the throne. The refugees were so concerned for the result, 
that they sent Zobeir (then quite a youth) over the Nile on an 
inflated skin, to watch the battle; and when he returned with 
tidings that the Najashy had discomfited his adversary, they 
rejoiced greatly. 


The Coreish 
cut off com- 
munications 
with the 
Moslems 
and their 
supporters. 
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at Mecca, as one of his predecessors had done in 
Yemen? Apart even from foreign aid, there was 
ground for apprehension at home. The Moslem 
body no longer consisted of oppressed and despised 
out-casts, struggling for a weak and miserable ex- 
istence. It was rather a powerful faction, adding 
daily to its strength by the accession of influential 
citizens. It challenged an open hostility. The 
victory of either party involved the annihilation of 
the other. 

Influenced by such fears, the Coreish sought to 
stay the progress of secession from their ranks, by 
utterly severing the party of Mahomet from social 
and friendly communication with themselves. On 
the other hand, Abu Talib was supported in his 
defence of Mahomet by all his brothers (excepting 


The Abyssinians are said to have risen up against their king 
on account of the favour he showed to the Mussulman doctrine. 
So the Najashy put into his pocket a scrap inscribed with the 
Mahometan creed, and when his people desired him to say “that 
Jesus was the Son of God,” he responded thus (putting his hand 
upon his pocket) ‘Jesus never went beyond this”—apparently 
agrecing in what they said, but inwardly referring to the scrap! 
—a childish story. 

Mahomet is said to have regarded him as a convert to Islam; 
and to have accordingly prayed for him at his death. A light is 
also related to have issued from his tomb. 

There is probably a basis of truth for the general outline given 
in this note; but it would be difficult to draw a probable line 
between the real and the fictitious parts of it. Had the leaning 
towards Mahometan doctrine been really so great in Abyssinia, as 
is here represented, we should have heard more of its inhabitants 
in the troublous times immediately following Mahomet’s decease. 
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Abu Lahab,) and by the descendants generally of 
his grandfather Hashim, whether converts to Islam 
or not.* Thus the religious struggle. merged for a 
time into a civil feud between the Hashimites and 
the rest of the Coreish; and there were not wanting 
long-rooted political associations to add bitterness 
to the strife. 

To secure their purpose, the Coreish entered into The Ban. 
a confederacy against the Hashimites;—That they 
would not marry their women, nor give their own in 
marriage to them; that they would sell nothing to 
them, nor buy aught from them ;—that dealings with 
them. of every kind should cease. The ban was 
carefully committed to writing, and sealed with 
three seals. When all had bound themselves by it, 
the record was hung up in the Kaaba, and religious 
sanction thus given to-its provisions.t 

* Katib al Wackidi, p. 40; Hishdmi, p. 72. Abu Talib sum- 
moned the house of Hashim to consult as to the defence of their 
kinsman Mahomet. All agreed to stand by him but Abu Lahab. 
Abu Talib was charmed with the noble spirit of his relatives, and 
recited a Casida (preserved by Ibn Ishfc), in praise of the family. 
The verses, however, conclude with an eulogy on Mahomet as the 
chief and most noble of the stock—a sentiment which Abu Talib, 
not a convert to Islam, was not likely to have uttered. The 
Casida is evidently spurious, at least in part. 

t Katib al Wackidi, p. 394,40; Tabart, p. 137; Hishdma, p. 108. 
Mansfir, son of Ikrima, wrote the document; and the hand with 
which*he wrote it (at the prayer, adds Hishaémi, of Mahomet) 
withered and dried up. Hishami states that it was he also who 
suspended the deed in the Kaaba. Wackidi however gives 
another tradition, according to which it was never put in the 


Kaaba at all, but remained in the custody of Omm al Jalas, an 
aunt or cousin of Abu Jabl. 


The Sheb, or 
Quarter of 
Abu Talib. 
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The H&shimites were unable to withstand the 
tide of public opinion which set in thus violently 
against them; and, apprehensive perhaps that it 
might be only the prelude of open attack, or of 
blows in the dark still more fatal, they retired 
into the secluded quarter of the city, known as the 
Sheb of Abu Télib.* It was formed by one of the 
defiles or indentations of the mountain, where the 
projecting rocks of Abu Cobeis pressed upon the 
eastern outskirts of Mecca. It was entered on the 
city side by a low gateway, through which a camel 
passed with difficulty. On all other sides it was 
detached from the town by cliffs and buildings= 


* Sprenger (p. 194) holds that this movement was prior to, 0, and 
independent of, the league of the Coreish (p. 189). But both 
Hishami and Wackidi distinctly connect the ban and the entry 
into Abu Talib’s quarter as cause and effect. And this is indeed 
the only intelligible statement of the facts. 

tT Weed Shed signifies a defile, valley, glen, ravine. Thus the 
converts‘from Medina made their appointment to meet Mahomet in 
a glen, Sheb, leading into the valley of Mina; and the next day the 
enraged Coreish repaired to the Sheb of the Medina pilgrims, or 
the valley in which they were encamped. Kdtib al Wédckidi, 
p.- 424. The valley at Ohod, where Talha saved Mahomet, is 
termed Sheb. Ilid. p. 221; Hishdmi, p. 262; Tabari, p. 375, 
where the top or exit from the valley is called (uas!\ 


“mouth of the Sheb.” Amr and his companion in their expedition 
to assassinate Abu Sofian, tied up their camels in one of the 
defiles (Sheb) near Mecca. Jishdmt, p. 451; Tabari, p. 405. So 
the end of a pass requiring to be guarded in the expedition of 
Dzat al Rika, is called “fam al Sheb.” Tabari, p. 427. Before 
Cussey brought the Coreish into Mecca, they are said to have 
inhabited “ the heights and defiles (Sheb) of the surrounding hills.” 
Tabari, p. 29; Cnf. C. de Perceval, vol. ii. p. 478. 
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On the first night of the first month of the seventh ake aie: 
1tes Wl 
year of the prophetic life of Mahomet, the Hashim- Mahomet 
retire into the 
ites, including the Prophet and his family, retired Sheb, 616-617 


into the quarter of Abu Talib; and with them 
followed also the descendants of Al Muttalib, the 
brother of Hashim. Abu Lahab alone, instigated 


Burton mentons a robber’s gorge called “ Shuab el Haj,” the 
‘‘ Pilgrims’ pass.” In a note he adds,—“ Shuab properly means 
a path through mountains, or a watercourse between hills. It is 
generally used in Arabia for a valley, and sometimes instead of 
Nakb, a pass.” Pilgrimage, ii. 14. : 

The several quarters of Mecca skirting the foot of Abu Cobeis 
are still distinguished hy the name Sheb: thus we have the Shed 
Amir, the Sheb Maulad (quarter in which Mahomet was born); 
and the Sheb Ali. The latter was probably comprised in the Sheb 
of Abu Talib. Burkhardt’s Arabia, pp. 123-128. “ On the 
east side, towards the mountain, and partly on its declivity, stands 
the quarter called Shab Aly, adjoining the Shab el Moled: here is 
shown the venerated place of Aly’s nativity. Both these quarters 
called Shab (te. rock), are among the most ancient parts of the 
town, where the Koreysh formerly lived: they are even now 
inhabited principally by Sherifs, and do not contain any shops. 
The houses are spacious and in an airy situation.” Ibid. p. 124. 

It was into one of these quarters of the city situated in a defile, 
having behind it the steep ascent of the hill, and so built about as 
to be inaccessible on all sides, except by a narrow entrance from the 
city, that the Hashimites retired. These particulars enable us to 
understand the account of Hakim striking his camel to make it 
bow down and enter the narrow defile (nisl 3 ) ; and the 
voices of the wailing children being heard in the parts of the city 
adjoining, but divided from, the Sheb. 

Weil has misapprehended the meaning of ‘‘ Sheb,” and makes it 
a fortified castle outside Mecca. ‘‘ Hielt es Abu Talib fur gerathen, 
ihn mit einem Theile der Gliubigen aus Mekka zu entfernen, und 
in ein Wohlbefestigtes Schloss zu bringen.” Mohammed, p. 61. 
So in his Einleitung, p. 9. 
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by hatred of the new religion, went forth to the 
other party. The ban of separation was put rigo- 
rously in force. The Hashimites soon found them- 
selves cut off from their supplies of corn and the 
other necessaries of life. They were not strong 
enough to send forth a caravan of their own; if 
parties of foreign merchants passed through, the 
Coreish instigated them to withhold their com- 
modities, except at a most exorbitant price ;* the 
Coreish themselves would sell nothing to them; 
and a great scarcity ensued. No one ventured forth 
from the Sheb, except at the season of pilgrimage, 
when all enmities throughout Arabia were hushed, 
and Mahomet and his party were free to join securely 
in the ceremonies.t For two or three years, the 
attitude of both parties remained unaltered, and the 
failing stock of the Hashimites, replenished only by 
occasional and surreptitious ventures, reduced them 
to want and distress. The citizens could hear the 
voices of the half-famished children crying within 
the Sheb. Many hearts were softened at the sight 


* This is from Sprenger; but he does not give his authority; 
which I have not been able to trace (p. 194). 

¢ Kati al Wadchidi, p. 40. It is not clear whether this retire- 
ment was voluntary on the part of the Hashimites, arising from 
their own alarm; or was directly forced upon them by the threal 
and menaces of the Coreish. Although they did not come forth 
from the Sheb into the city, they might still, we may conceive, 
issue from the quarter of Abu Talib, by clambering up the hill, 
and so getting out into the country. But they would be unable 
from the rugged and precipitous character of the rock to procure 
supplies in this way. 


= 
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of such hardships, and mourned over the hostilities 
which gave rise to them. Among these, and among 
the relatives of the isolated band, were found some 
who ventured, in spite of the threats of the Coreish, 
to introduce, from time to time, provisions by stealth 
at night into the quarter of Abu Talib. Thus 
Hisham ibn Amr would conduct a camel laden with 
corn cautiously into the Sheb, and make over the 
burden to the hungry inmates.* Hakim grandson 
of Khuweilid used also, though the attempt was 


sometimes perilous, to carry supplies to his aunt 
Khadija. 


* Hisham belonged to the Bani Lowey, but he was the uterine 
brother of Fazila, a Hashimite:—“ Now this man used to go with 
a camel to the children of Hashim and Muttalib, by night; and 
when he approached the entrance to their quarters (ett ) 
he would let down the nose string of the camel from its head, 
and striking it on the side, would cause it to enter into the Shed ; 
making over to the inmates the corn wherewith it was laden.” 
Hishémi, p. 118. | 

t “ The Hashimites remained in this position for two or three 
years, till.they became helpless. Not an article reached them, 
but covertly and by stealth, from such of the Coreish as were 
actuated by the ties of propinquity. On one occasion, Abu Jahl 
met Hakim, grandson of Khuweiled, and with him a slave carrying 
wheat for his aunt Khadija. Abu Jahl stopped him, and, swearing 
at him, threatened that if he would not desist he would disgrace 
him in Mecca. Abul Bokhtari came up and sought to quiet Abu 
Jahl, saying that it was natural and right for Hakim to take food 
for his aunt. Abu Jahl would not listen, but fell upon Hakim; 
who, however, got the better of him, and forced him to retire 
kicked and wounded.” Hishdmt, p. 109. | 

But stories tending to the abasement of Abu Jahl are related 
by the traditionists with such evident zest, that they are to be 
received by us with caution. | 
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Unfavonrable Though the sympathies of many were called 
seclusion on forth by the sufferings of the Hashimites, the cause 
Mahomet. of Islam itself did not advance during the period of 


this weary seclusion; for that seclusion had its full 
and expected effect in cutting off the mass of the 
people from the personal influence of Mahomet and 
of his converts. The efforts of the Prophet were 
necessarily confined to the conversion of the mem- 
bers of his own noble clan who, though unbelievers 
in his mission, had resolved to defend his person; 
and to the strengthening of his previous converts in 
the faith. Accordingly, we find in the portions of 
the Coran delivered at this time directions from 
God to retire from the unbelievers, and confine his 
preaching to his near kinsmen and to the faithful ;— 

* * * Verily they are a rebellious people; 

Wherefore turn from them, and thou shalt not be blamed. 

And admonish; for admonition profiteth the believers.* 

* # * * * 
Invoke with Gop no other god, lest thou be of those consigned 
to torment. 
And preach unto thy Relatives, those that be of nearer kin. 
And conduct thyself gently unto the Believers that follow thee. 
And if they disobey thee, Say, Jam free from that which ye do. 
And put thy trust in Him that is glorious and merciful.* 


* Sura li. 55. 

t Sura xxvi. 212. “Conduct thyself gently”—literally, Lower 
thy wings :— Sel yard | 9 —-The same expression is used 
in Sura xv. 88 :— 


Stretch not forth thine eyes unto the provision which we have given unto 
several of them, neither be covetous thereof. 
But behave with gentleness (lower thy wings) unto the Believers; 
And say; Verily, I am a plain Preacher. 
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The exemplary bearing of Mahomet under these 
trying circumstances, and the spirit of clanship 
uniting all that shut themselves up with him and 
Abu Talib, must undoubtedly have secured in some 
degree for the new religion itself, the general coun- But it drew 
tenance of the Hashimites, and may perhaps have the Hashime 
helped to add some few followers from their ranks. — 

But the weary years of confinement contributed 
probably no more important result. 

The time of pilgrimage alone afforded Mahomet Mahomet | 

. . : visits the fairs 
a wider field. That interval of universal amnesty and assem- 
was turned, (as it had indeed already been before pleas, | 
the ban,) to careful account in visiting and ex- 
horting the various tribes that flocked to Mecca 
and the adjacent fairs. Thus the Prophet used to 
visit the great assemblages at Ok&tz, Mujanna, and 
Dzul Majaz, as well as the pilgrim encampments at 
Mecca and Min&. He warned them against idolatry ; 
invited them to the worship and service of the One 
God; and promised them not only paradise here- 
after, but prosperity and dominion upon earth, if 
they would believe.* Noone responded to his-call. 


* * * * * 
And publish that which thou art commanded, and withdraw from the 
Idolaters. 
Verily, WE shall suffice for thee against the scoffers, those that set up 
with Gop other gods; but they will shortly know; 
But do thou praise thy Lord with thanksgiving, and be among the 
Worshippers :— 
And serve thy Lord until death (or the certainty) overtake thee. 


* Hishdmi, p. 139; Katib al Wackidi, p. 41; Tabari, p. 155. 
Wackidi mentions Mahomet’s frequenting the three fairs stated 
in the text, every year. There is some foreshadowing of the 
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Abu Lahab would follow after him, saying ;—Be- 
lieve him not, he is a lying renegade !* And the 
tribes replied to Mahomet in sore and taunting 
words;— Thine own kindred and people should 
know thee best; wherefore, do they not belteve and 


re 2 
Is poe follow thee? So the Prophet, repulsed and grieved, 


and 


would look upwards and thus make his complaint 
unto God:—Oh Lord, af Thou willedst, it would not 
be thus !{ But the prayer seemed to pass unheeded. 


victories of Islam in his supposed address, which rather throws 
doubt upon his having made any promise of worldly domination 
at this time. This was the alleged drift of his preaching: “ Ye 
People! Say, THERE 1s NOGoD BUT THE Lorp. Ye will be benefitted 
thereby. Ye will gain the rule of all Arabia, and of Ajam (foreign 
lands), and when ye die ye will reign as kings in Paradise. 

The tribes whom he thus addressed are detailed both by 
Hishimi and Wackidi, and include the Bani Kalb, Kinda, Harb, 
Odzra, Khassafa, Saasah, Ghassan, Hanifa; from the last of which 
he is related to have received the worst rebuff of all. 

There would be numerous Christians and Jews at the faitrs, 
though they did not attend the Meccan pilgrimage. 

*“ And behind him there followed a squint-eyed man, fat, having 
flowing locks on both sides, and clothed in raiment of fine Aden 
stuff. And when Mahomet had finished his preaching, this man 
would begin to address them, saying, that this fellow’s only object 
was to draw them away from their gods and genit, to his fancied reve- 
lations ; wherefore follow him not, neither listen unto him. And who 
should this be but his uncle Abdal Ozza, Abu Lahab.” Hishdmi, 
p. 140. 


t Kath al Wackidi, p. 414. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO CHAPTER FIFTH. 


The Coran as Revealed during this Period. 


Foutiowine the plan observed at the close of the last chapter I 
here propose to notice the character of the Suras, about twenty in 
number, assignable to the period just reviewed.* 

The new and leading feature of these chapters is the close CON- Connection with 
nection springing up between Mahomet and the Jewish religion. oa 

The Pentateuch is now constantly mentioned as a Revelation Jewish Scriptures 
from God to Moses. The object of the Coran is “to attest” its divine saa 
origin and that of the succeeding Scriptures.t The Jewish books 
contain “ clear evidence” of the truth of the Coran, and of the mission 
of Mahomet.{ Jewish witnesses are appealed to in proof that the 
New Dispensation is “ foretold” in their sacred books, and that the 
Coran is in close conformity with their contents. ; 

The confidence with which Mahomet refers to the testimony of Testimony and 
the Jews and of their Scriptures, is very remarkable. It leaves levatevaniee 
us no room to doubt that some amongst the Jews, possessed pro- sacl 
bably of an imperfect and superficial acquaintance with their own 
books and traditions, encouraged Mahomet in the idea that he 
might be, or positively affirmed that he was, that Prophet whom the 


* The approximate order of these will be given in an Appendix. 

¢ See Suras xlvi. 12, 30; xxxvii. 88; xxxili. 24; x. 37, 93; vi. 93, et 
passim. The Coran is described as a book sent “to attest the preceding 
Scriptures.” So the Jews and Christians (severally and together, but more 
especially, at this period, the former) are styled, ‘‘those to whom the Scrip- 
tures have been given.” Thus it was the entire preceding Scriptures,—the 
Law, the Prophets and the Psalms, and subsequently the Gospel,—which 
Mahomet continually described himself as sent to “attest,” “confirm,” 
“ fulfil.” 

A complete collection of all the passages of this nature in the Coran 
will be found in a treatise by the author;—* The testimony borne by the 
Coran to the Jewish and Christian Scriptures.” Agra, 1856. 

+ Sura xxvi, 195. “The Coran is borne witness to in the former Scrip- 
tures,” &c. 
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Lord their God should raise up unto them of their brethren. His 
profound veneration for the Jewish Scriptures, to the implicit 
observance of which there was then fair ground for assuming that 
he had pledged himself in the Coran, would lull the apprehension 
of the Israelites, and draw them kindly towards him. “If this 
man,” they would say, “ nold firmly by the Law and the Prophets, 
and seek fervently the guidance of the Gop of our fathers, he will 
not go astray. Peradventure, the Lord willeth through him to | 
lead the heathen Arabs unto salvation. Nay! What if (we erring 
in our interpretation of prophecy as to the Jewish lineage of our 
expected prophet,) this prove the very Messiah sprung from 
the seed of Abraham? In anywise let us wait, watching the 
result; and meanwhile encourage him in the love of the Word of 
Gop, and the seeking of His face in prayer.” All rejoiced in the 
Jewish tendencies which had possessed his mind.* Some going 
farther bore a direct and unequivocal testimony to his mission. 
It could have been to nothing short of such witness that he referred, 
when he said—They unto whom WE have given the Scripture recog- 
nize the Prophet,t as they do their own children ; and— 

Verily this is a Revelation from the Lord of Creation; 
The faithfal Spirit hath descended with it 
Upon thy heart, that thou mightest be a Warner, 
In the tongue of simple Arabic. 
And verily it is in the former Scriptures; 
Was it not a Sign unto them that the learned among the Children of 
Israel recognised it? 
And if we had revealed it to a Foreigner, 
And he had recited it unto them, they had not believed.§ 


Say: What think ye, if this Revelation be from God, and ye reject it, and 
a witness from amongst the Children of Israel hath witnessed unto the like 
thereof, and hath believed, and ye turn away scornfully?—Verily, God doth 
not direct the erring folk.|| 


* «Those unto whom we have given the Book rejoice for that which hath 
been revealed unto thee.” Sura xiii. 39. 

ft See Suras xxxiv. 6; x. 98; vi. 14; xxviii, 53; xvii. 102, 108; xiii, 45. 

t Or “recognize the Coran.” Sura vi. 20. 

§ Sura xxvi, 191-198. 


| Sura xlvi. 10. “ Unto the like thereof,” that is, to its conformity with 
the Old Testament. 
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Whether the “‘ Witness,” and other Jewish supporters of Ma- Conjectares as to 
homet, were among his professed followers, slaves perhaps, at 
Mecca; or were casual visitors there from Israelitish tribes; or 
belonged to the Jewish residents of Medina (with the inhabitants 
of which city the Prophet was on the point of establishing friendly 
relations), we cannot do more than conjecture. 

But whoever his Jewish friends may have been, it is evident The Jews supply 

that they had a knowledge—rude and imperfect perhaps, but Peateriale ton the 
comprehensive,—of the outlines of Jewish history and tradition. 
These, distorted by rabbinical fable, and embellished or parodied 
by the Prophet’s fancy, supplied the material for the Scriptural 
stories, which begin to form a chief portion of the Coran. The 
mixture of truth and fiction, of graphic imagery and of childish 
inanity, the repetition over and over again of the same tale in 
stereotyped expression, and the constant elaborate and ill-con- 
cealed effort to draw an analogy between himself and the former 
prophets by putting the speech of his own day into their lips 
and those of their pretended opposers, fatigue and nauseate the 
patient reader of the Coran. 

To those who have not studied the Revelation of Mahomet, Correspondence, 
the following examples may be useful as illustrating both its re- rise gg 
markable correspondence with the Jewish Scriptures, and the 
strange and fanciful deviations from them. The fabulous turn of 
the stories can often be traced to Rabbinical legend. 

God created Adam of clay, and commanded the angels to fal] Illustrations. 
down and worship him.* The devil, alleging his nobler formation 
from fire, refused and fell.t On receiving his sentence, he threat- 
ened God that he would seduce His new-created subjects; and, in 
tempting them to eat of the forbidden tree, he fulfilled his threat. 


* Compare Ps. xcvii.7; Hebrews, i. 6. ‘When he bringeth the first-born 
into the world, he saith, and let all the angels of God worship him.” 

t “ His ministers a flaming fire.” Ps. civ. 4; Heb. i. 7. 

t Sura ii. 11-26; xx. 113; xxxviii. 70. The first of these passages may 
be quoted as a fair specimen of the half scriptural, half legendary style. 


And verily we created you, then fashioned you, then We said unto the 
Angels, “Fall down and worship Adam;” and they worshipped all, 
excepting Eblis, who was not one of the worshippers ;— 
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To the facts of Abel’s history, is added the Jewish fiction that 
God, by sending a raven to scratch the ground, indicated to Cain 
that the corpse should be buried under the earth.* It would 


He said “ What hindereth thee that thou worshippest not when I command 
thee?” He answered,—“I am better than he, Thou createdst me 
of Fire, and thou createdst him of clay.” 

He said, “Get thee down from Heaven; it shall not be given thee to 
behave arrogantly therein; get thee hence, verily, thou shalt be 
amongst the Despicable.” 

He said, “ Respite me unto the Day when (all) shall be raised.” 

He said, “ Verily, thou art of the number respited.” 

He said, ‘“‘ Now, for that Thou hast caused me to fall, I will lie in wait 
for them in the straight path; 

Then I will fall upon them from before and from behind, and from their 
right hand and from their left; and Thou shalt not find the most 
part of them thankful.” 

He said, ‘‘ Depart from hence, despised and driven off: for those of them 
that shall follow thee,—verily, I will fill hell with you together! 

And thou, Adam, dwell thou and thy Wife in Paradise, and eat from 
whatever quarter ye will, but approach not this Tree, lest ye 
become of the number of the Transgressors!” 

And the Devil tempted them both that he might discover that which was 
hidden from them of their Nakedness. 

And he said, “Your Lord hath only forbidden you this Tree, lest ye 
should become Angels, or become Immortal.” 

And he swore unto them, “Verily, I am unto you one that counselleth 
good.” : 

And he misled them by ambitious Desire; and when they had tasted of the 
Tree, their Nakedness appeared unto them, and they began to sew 
together upon themselves the leaves of Paradise. 

And their Lord called unto them, “ What! did I not forbid you this Tree, 
and say unto you that Satan was your manifest Enemy?” 

They said, “Oh, our Lord! We have injured our own Souls, and if Thou 
forgivest us not, and art not merciful unto us, we shall be num- 
bered amongst the Damned.” 

He said, “ Get ye down, the one of you an Enemy to the other; and there 
shall be unto you on the Earth an habitation and a provision for a 
season :”— 

He said, “Therein shall ye live, and therein shall ye die, and from thence 
shall ye be taken forth.” 


The expression in the penultimate verse seems to be taken from Genesis 
iii. 15. “And I will put enmity,” &c. 


* Sura v. 33. See Geiger’s Was hat Mahommed aus Judenthume, &c. 
p. 103; where he quotes #. ‘Elieser, Kap. 21, for the Jewish tradition to 
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be a vain and unprofitable task to follow Mahomet through his 
labyrinth of truth, discrepancy, and fiction. It will suffice if 1 
but allude to the stories of Abraham, who brake the idols of his 
people, and miraculously escaped the fire into which the Tyrant 
cast him:* of the angel's visit, when “Sarah laughed” at the 
promise of a son; and the Patriarch, vainly pleading for Sodom, 
was told that though Lot would be saved, his wife was predestined 
to destruction:} of Abraham’s hand being stayed from the sacrifice 
of his son, who was ransomed by “a noble victim:”{ of Joseph, 
in envy of whose beauty the Egyptian women cut their hands with 
knives:§ of Jacob, who when the garment of Joseph was cast over 
him by the messengers from Egypt, recovered his long lost sight:|| 
of Mount Sinai held above the heads of the terrified Israelites to 
force their acceptance of the law: of the Seventy who, when 
struck dead upon the same mount, were quickened to life again :{ 
of David, whom the mountains joined in singing the praises of 
God: and of Solomon, on whose gigantic works the Genii and 
Devils were forced to labour at his bidding: of the Genii, who 
brought the throne of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon in “ the 
twinkling of an eye,” and of the lap-wing that flew to her with 
the royal summons:** of the Jews who broke the Sabbath, and 
were changed into apes: tf of Ezekiel who quickened a great mul- 


the same effect. But in the Jewish tradition the raven sbows the mode of 
burial to Adam; in the Coran, to Cain the murderer. 


* Sura xxi. 52, &c. See the quotations from the Jewish Commentator 
Rabbah of similar legends, in Geiger, p. 124. 

t Sura xi. 69; xv. 50; xxvii. 58, &c. 

t Sura xxxvii. 84. Which son it was is not specified in the Coran. See 
above, p. 155, note. 

§ Sura xii. Mahomet makes Joseph to have been inclined towards 
Potiphar’s wife, and only saved from impending sin by a Divine interposition; 
Sura xii. 25. So the Rabbin Jochanan; Geiger, p. 142. Theladies’ cutting 
their hands is also mentioned in the Sepher Hayyashar. Ibid. 

|| Sura xii. 93-96. 

q Sura ii. 55, 63, 93: iv. 153; vii. 172. For the analogous rabbinical 
legend, see Geiger, p, 165. 

** Sura xxvii. 16-45; xxxiv. 10-14; xxxviii. 18, 42. For the Jewish 
legends of similar nature, see Geiger, p. 185-187. 


tt Sura vii. 164. 


Time spent in 
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titude of the dead:* and of Ezra who with his ass was raised to 
life after they had been dead one hundred years.f Some 
favourite passages in the sacred record are the subject of special 
amplification and frequent repetition. Such are the history of 
Moses, the catrastrophe of the Flood, and the overthrow of Sodom, 
through which the Arabian Prophet, ever recurring to them with a 
wearisome reiteration, seeks to deal forth exhortation and warning 
to the Meccans. A true conception of these curious recitals can 
be gained only from a perusal of the Coran itself. If the reader 
desire a specimen, and have patience and interest for the tedious 
detail, let him refer to the history of Moses in the twentieth and 
twenty-eighth Suras. 

To acquire so minute a knowledge of considerable portions of 
the Jewish Scriptures, to assimilate these to his former materials, 
and to work them up into the elaborate and rhythmical Suras 
which begin now to extend to a considerable length, it was neces- 
sary to devote much time and careful study. The revelation is 


‘now seldom the spontaneous and impassioned eloquence of a 


burning Faith; it is rather the tame and laboured result of 
ordinary composition. For this end many a midnight hour must 
have been stolen from sleep,—though ostensibly devoted to prayer 
and the recitation of God’s word. Such employment is probably 


referred to in passages like the following ;— 
Oh thou that art wrapped up? 
Arise during the Night, excepting a small portion thereof:— 
A Half of it; or diminish therefrom a little, 
Or add thereto. And recite the Coran with well measured recitation. 
Verily, We shall inspire thee with weighty words. 
Verily, the hours of Night are the best for fervent maceration, and dis- 
tinct utterance. 
Truly by Day thou hast a protracted Labour. 
And commemorate the name of thy Lord, and consecrate thyself solely 
unto Him.f 


* Sura ii. 244, The name of Ezekiel is not given. But the germ of the 
legend scems to lie in the vision of the Resurrection of the Dry Bones. 
Ezekiel, xxxvii. 1-10. See Geiger, p. 193, who traces it to the Talmud. 
Sanhed, p. 92. 

t Sura ii. 260. The name is not given, but commentators are agreed it 
was Ozair or Ezra. Both Sale (in loco) and Geiger, (p. 195) as well as 
Maracci (vol. i. p. 98) connect the story with Nehemiah’s circuit of the 
ruined city. Nehemiah ii. 12. 

{ Sura Ixxiii, 1-7. 
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It is possible that the convictions of Mahomet may have be- Mahomet may 
come so blended with his grand object and course of action, that himself into. 
the very study of the Coran, and effort to compose it, were regarded and inspiration 
as his best season of devotion. But the stealthy and disingenuous —o 
manner in which he now availed himself of Jewish information, 
producing the result, not only as original, but as evidence of inspi- 
ration,* begins to furnish proof of an active, though it may have 
been unconscious, course of dissimulation and falsehood, to be 
palliated only by the miserable apology of a pious end. 

On this weak point his enemies were not slow to seize. They Imputations of 
accused him of fabrication, and of being assisted therein by others; pene 
—‘ They are fables” said they “of the ancients which he hath had 
written down; they are dictated unto him morning and evening.” 

To these most damaging imputations Mahomet could only answer; 
—“ He hath revealed it who knoweth that which is hidden in 
heaven and in earth: He is forgiving and merciful.” 


Up to this period there is hardly any mention of the Christian christian Scrip- 


Scriptures, The available sources of information regarding them oetisned: as yet. 


were probably as yet imperfect. 


*See Sura xxxviii. 70. The story of Man’s Creation, and the Fall 
of Satan, is thus prefaced:—“J had no knowledge regarding the Heavenly 
Chiefs when they disputed; verily, it hath been revealed unto me for no other 
purpose than (to prove) that I am a public Preacher.’ So Sura xxviii. 
45-47, regarding the story of Moses at the Mount. Also xii. 102; after 
relating the history of Joseph, he adds, ‘‘ This ts one of the secret histories, 
which we have revealed unto thee; thou was not present with them,” &c. Com- 
pare Sura xxv. 34:—“ And they shall not come unto thee with any parable, 
(i.e, hard question,) but J will bring thee the truth, (in answer,) and a most 
excellent interpretation.” 

¢ Sura xxv, 4-6. 
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CHAPTER SIXTH. 


From the Tenth Year of the Mission of Mahomet to the 
Hegira; viz. from the Fiftieth to the Fifty-third Year 
of his Life. 


Mahomet and In the beginning of the tenth year of his Mission 
dee (the fiftieth of his life), Mahomet and his kinsmen 


tne orate for Were still shut up in the isolated quarter of Abu 


pati éi7-68 Lalib. The only interval. of freedom and relief, as 


oF 7620 =~ has been already stated, occurred at the annual 
pilgrimage. Buying and selling, giving and receiv- 
ing in marriage—all the intercourse of social life, 
was totally suspended between them and the rest of 
the Coreish. The Hashimites were thus virtually 
blockaded for the space of two or three years. 

The sympathy At last the sympathies of a numerous section of 

nents excited. the Coreish were arouscd. They saw in this form 
of persecution something more than a conscientious 
struggle against an impostor. The justice of ex- 
tending the ban to the whole Ha4shimite stock ° 
seemed doubtful. Many, especially those related to 
the family, began to grieve at the rupture. 

Abu Talib It was discovered by some of the friends of 


Caetnanet, Mahomet that the parchment in the Kaaba, on 
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which the ban was engrossed, had been almost their deed has 
entirely devoured by insects. The important news insscias ad 
was told to Mahomet; and Abu T4lib resolved to ee 
found thereon an effort for the dissolution of the 
league. The venerable chief, now more than four- 
score years of age,* issued forth from his closed 
quarter, and proceeded, with a band of followers, 
to the Kaaba. Addressing the chief men of the 
Coreish, as usual assembled there, he said,—“ Intel- 
ligence hath reached me that your parchment hath 
been eaten up of insects. If my words be found 
true, then desist from your evil designs; if false, I 
will deliver up Mahomet that ye may do with him 
as ye list.” The whole company agreed that it should 
be thus. So they sent for the document; and when 
they had opened it out, they saw that it was even 
as Abu Talib had said; a great part had been de- 
voured by white-ants and was no longer legible. 
Abu Talib, perceiving their confusion, bitterly up- 
braided them with inhumanity and breach of social 
obligation. He then advanced with his band to the 
Kaaba, and standing behind the curtain, prayed to 
the Lord of the Holy House for deliverance from 
their machinations. Having done this, he retired 
again to his abode. 
The murmurs of the party that favoured the The Hashim- 


beck ; - _ ites released 
Hashimites, now found an opportunity of effective from their 


; imprisonment 
utterance. The partizans of the Prophet were 619.620 A.D. 


* Kdtib al Wdckidi, p. 28. 
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emboldened. The Coreish had hardly recovered 
from surprise at the sudden appearance and sudden 
departure of Abu Talib, when five chief men rose 
up from their midst, and declaring themselves mi- 
mical to the league, put on their armour, and pro- 
ceeded to the quarter of Abu Talib. Standing by, 
they commanded all that had taken refuge there to 
go forth to their respective homes in security and 
peace. So they went forth in the tenth year of the 
Prophet's mission. The Coreish, confounded by 
the boldness of the stroke, offered no opposition. 
They perceived that a strong party had grown up 
who would resent by arms any attempt to lay vio- 
lent hands upon the Moslems.* 


* Among the five chiefs was Abul Bokhtari, whose safety in 
return Mahomet vainly endeavoured to secure at Badr. Another 
was Zohair, a maternal grandson of Abd al Muttalib. A third 
was Mutim, who shortly afterwards took the Prophet under his 
protection on his return from Tayif. See below. 

The version in the text is chiefly from the Secretary of Wackidi, 
(p. 40,) with the omission only of the fiction that God had com- 
municated to his prophet the information that the document had 
been eaten up all except the words “in the name of God,” with 
which (according to the ancient Meccan custom, Tabari, p. 147,) 
it commenced, and that Abu Talib told this to the Coreish. 

Two separate traditions are given both by Hishimi and Tabari. 
One as above. The other that the five chiefs had preconcerted a 
plan for the dissolution of the league. Repairing to the place of 
concourse, each began, as if independently, to speak against the 
ban, and the Coreish were already influenced by their appeal, 
when Mutim arose to tear up the document, and found that it 
had been eaten up. Htshdmi, p. 118; Tabari, p. 145. 
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Repose and liberty followed the breaking up of the Domestic 
hostile league; but they were not long to be enjoyed oo 
by Mahomet. In a few months he was visited by 
trials more severe than any that had yet befallen 
him. The tenth year of his mission (the third 
before the Hegira) had not yet passed when Khadija 
died; and five weeks later he lost his protector Abu 
Talib also.* 


I have endeavoured to weave both versions into the likeliest 
historical form. Weil supposes the document to have been des- 
troyed during the night by some partizan of Mahomet. But this 
could hardly have been done. The ravages of white ants are not 
thus easily counterfeited: they have a peculiar appearance. 

* The authorities regarding these dates are contradictory, and 
we must be content with probabilities. _ 

The Katib al Wickidi says (p. 23,) that Khadija died after 
Abu Talib a month and five days: Ibn Coteiba also, that she died 
after him three days. The authorities, however, quoted in the 
Mowiabiballadoniya, give Ramadhan (December 619,) as the date 
of Khadfja’s death, and Shawwal (January 620,) for that of Abu 
Talib. Sprenger is not clear; in one place (p. 196, note 2,) he 
says that ‘Khadija died after Abu ‘Talib;” but in the next page, 
‘one month and five days after his wife he lost his uncle and 
protector, the noble-minded Abu Talib.” 

The middle of Shawwal is the date generally agreed upon for 
Abu Talib’s decease (Katib al Wédckidi, p. 23); and the end 
of the same month, or about a fortnight later, as the period when 
Mahomet, downcast and distressed by the two bereavements, set 
out for Tayif. We must therefore either suppose that Khadija 
died within this fortnight, ¢.e. within the last fifteen days of 
Shawwal, or that she died before Abu Talib. Ibn Coteiba’s tra- 
dition that she died three days after Abu Talib, would be con- 
sistent with the former supposition. But this is unlikely; and 
moreover the interval between the two deaths is generally repre- 
sented as thirty-five days. Kdtibal Wdckidi, pp. 23, 40. 
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The death of his wife was a grievous affliction. — 
For five-and-twenty years she had been his counsel- 


lor and support; and now his heart and home were 
left desolate. His family however no longer needed 
her maternal care. The youngest daughter, FAtims, 
was approaching womanhood,* and an attachment 
was perhaps already forming with Ali, her father's 
nephew and adopted son. Though Khadija (at her 
death threescore and five years old) must long ago 
have lost the charms of youth, and though the cus- 
tom of Mecca allowed polygamy, yet Mahomet was 
during her lifetime, restrained from other marriages 

by affection and gratitude, and perhaps also by the 

wish to secure more entirely for his cause the inflv- 

ence of her family. His grief at her death at, first 

was inconsolable, for he was liable to violent and 

deep emotion; but its effects were transient. The 

place of Khadija could be filled, though her devo 

tion and virtues might not be rivalled, by numerous 

successors. 


In this view, it seems more natural to adopt the alternative that 
she died in the first half of Ramadhan (December 619); that 
Abu Talib died in the middle of Shawwél (January 620): and 
that Mahomet, overcome by despondency at these successive 
bereavements, and by the renewed opposition of the Coreish, set 
out for Tayif the end of the latter month. 

* She would be then about twelve or thirteen years of age. 

¢ She was buried in the cemetery of Mecca, (afterwards called 
Jannat al Maala,) to the north-west of the city. See Burton's 
Description of the Tomb which is visited by pilgrims, vol. iii. p. 351. 
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ib, who lived and died an Deathof Abu 


iss without much attention 
his deathbed, in reply to the 
xephew, he declared that he 
giving his assent to the creed 
e he feared the imputation of 
wch of death.* Whatever he 
comfort Mahomet, his whole life 
1 that the apprehended contempt 
astrained him from ayowing his 
? sacrifices to which Abu Talib 
‘and his family for the sake of his 
et incredulous of his mission, stamp 
singularly noble and unselfish. They 
me time strong proof of the sincerity 
Abu Talib would not have acted thus 
i deceiver; and he had ample means 


md his bed, commended his nephew to 
ction; and, relieved of this trust, died 
+ Mahomet wept bitterly for his uncle; 


‘it's Mohammad, p. 67, note 79; and Katib al Wackidi, 
ar his death Mahomet prayed for his salvation; but he 


yet gone forth from the house, when Gabriel descended 
s verse forbidding to pray for unbelievers who have died 


ible, a still severer hereave- 620 A.D. 


patriarch felt that life was ebbing, he The loss of 
his brethren, the sons of Abd al Mut- aly fet 
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and not without good reason. For forty years he 
had been the prop of his childhood, the guardian of 
his youth, his tower of defence in later life. The 
place of Khadija might be supplied, but not that of 
Abu Talib. His very unbelief rendered his influ- 


- ence the stronger. So long as he survived, Maho- 


Abu Lahab 
for a short 
time protects 
Mahomet. 


met needed not to fear violence or attack. But there 
was no strong hand now to protect him from his 
foes. 

Grieved and dispirited by these bereavements 
following so closely one upon the other, and dread- 
ing the unrepressed insolence of the Coreish, Maho- 
met kept chiefly at home, and seldom went abroad.* 
The dying behest of Abu Talib had now an unex- 


in scepticism. Kdti al Wackidi, p. 23. See also Suraix.115. This 
verse however occurs in one of the latest Suras; there is no reason 
to believe that the rule enunciated in it had yet been given forth 
before the Hegira, though the system was fast tending towards it. 

It is also said that Mahomet wept and commanded Ali to wash 
his father’s corpse, and place it in the winding sheet, and bury 
him. Kdtib al Wackadi, Ibid. But this looks like one of the 
Alyite traditions, which would refer all important commissions 
to Ali. It is not probable that the last services to a man of Abu 
Talib’s position, surrounded by brothers and sons, would be left 
to Ali alone, acting under Mahomet’s orders. 

* Ibid. p. 40; Hishdmi, p. 188; Tabari, p. 149. The two 
latter say that the indignities he suffered at this time were so 
great that on one occasion the populace cast dirt upon his head. 
He returned to his house in this plight: one of his daughters 
arose to wipe off the dirt, and she wept. And Mahomet said, 
“ My daughter, weep not! for verily the Lord will be thy father’s 
helper.” They add that he suffered no such indignity as that 
while Abu Talib lived. 
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pected effect; for Abu Lahab, heretofore the avowed 
enemy of Mahomet, was softened by his despon- 
dency and distress, and spontaneously became his 
guardian. “ Do,” he said, “as thou hast been in 
the habit of doing, while Abu Talib was yet with us. 
By Lét! no one shall hurt thee while I live.” But . 
the generous pledge was not long observed. Abu 
Lahab was gained over by the Coreish to their 
party, and Mahomet left to protect himself as he 
best could.* 


The position of the Arabian Prophet now was Critical P 
o.e : : tion 
critical, He must either gain the ascendancy at Mahomet. 


Mecca, abandon his prophetical claims, or perish 
in the struggle. Islam must either destroy idolatry, 
or idolatry must destroy Islam. Things could not 
remain stationary. His followers, though devotedly 
attached, and numbering a few once influential citi- 
zens, were but a handful against a host. Open 


* This curious episode is given in detail by the Katib al 
Wackidi, (p.40). At first when Ibn Ghaitala abused Abu Lahab 
as a renegade for taking the part of Mahomet, the Coreish ad- 
mitted the excuse of Abu Lahab, and even praised him for his 
attempt “to bind up family differences.” But shortly after Ocba 
‘and Abu Jahl told him to ask in what place Abd al Muttalib 
was; and on Mahomet’s confessing that he was in Hell, Abu 
Lahab left him in indignation, saying,—“ I will not cease to be 
thine enemy for ever!” 

Whatever may have been the immediate cause, it is evident 
that Abu Lahab soon was led again to abandon his nephew 
through the instigation of the evil-disposed Coreish. 
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hostilities, notwithstanding every endeavour to pre- 
vent them, might any day be precipitated, and ruin 
irretrievably his cause. The new faith had not 
been gaining ground at Mecca. There had been 
no conversions, none at least of any note, since those 
of Omar and Hamza, three or four years before. 
A few more years of similar discouragement, and 
his chance of success was gone. 

He resolves to Urged by such reflections as these, Mahomet 

the Bani began to look around him. The Meccans knew not 

Taye * the day of their visitation, and had well nigh sealed 
theirdoom. It was perhaps the will of the Lord that 
succour and salvation should come from some other 
people. Tayif (sixty or seventy miles to the east of 
Mecca) was the nearest city of importance. It might 
be that God would turn the hearts of its inhabitants, 
the idolatrous Thackifites, and use them as his 
instruments to chastise the Meccans, and establish 
his religion on the earth. To them, accordingly, 
he resolved to deliver his message. 

His journey = Abu Talib had been buried hardly a fortnight, 


hither. 
January and when Mahomet, followed only by the faithful Zeid, 


Februay, ey ‘ 
620 A.D. set out on his adventurous mission.* His road (as 


far as Arafat it was the pilgrim’s route) lay over 


* Hishami, (p. 136,) and Tabari, (p. 149,) say that he went 
entirely alone;—but the Katib al Wackidi, (p. 404,) that he was 
accompanied by Zeid, who was wounded in attempting to defend 
his master. As to the date, the latter says “there were still some 
days of Shawwal remaining,” when he started. 
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dismal rocks and through barren defiles for about 
forty miles, when it emerged on the crowning heights 
of Jebel Kora, with its rich gardens and charming 
prospect. Thence, descending through fertile val- 
leys, the smiling fruits and flowers of which sug- 
gested perhaps the bright picture of the conversion 
of the Thackifites, he advanced to their city. 
Though connected by frequent intermarriage, the 
inhabitants of Tayif were jealous of the Coreish.* 
They had a L4t, or chief idol, of their own. It 
might be possible, by appealing to their national 
pride, as well as to their conscience, to enlist them 
on the side of Islam against the people of Mecca. 
Mahomet proceeded to the three principal men of 
the city, who were brothers;} and, having explained 
his mission, invited them to claim the honour of sus- 
taining the new faith, and supporting him in the face 
of his hostile tribe. But he failed in producing con- He fails in 
viction. They cast in his teeth the common objec- its chief mens 
tions of his own people, and advised that he should 

seek protection in some other quarter.] 


* They were descended from a common ancestor with the 
Coreish, Modhar, (B.C. 31,) See Introduction, chap. iii. p.cxevi. 
In illustration of their independent and antagonistic position, see 
- their hostile conduct in siding with Abraha in his invasion of 
Mecca. Introduction, chap. iv. p. cclxiii. | 

t+ One of them had a Coreishite wife of the Bani Jumh, a 
branch which contained many adherents of Islam, and must 
therefore have been intimately acquainted with the politics of 
Mecca and the claims and position of Mahomet. 

t Hishami has given the words of each of the brothers, but 
they are probably imaginary, p. 137. 


and is 
ignominiously 
expelled the 
city. 
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Mahomet remained in Tayif for about ten days; 
but, though many of the influential men came at his 
call, no hopeful impression was made upon them. 
Thus repulsed, he solicited one favour only, that 
they would not divulge the object of his visit, for 
he feared on his return the taunts and aggravated 
hostility of the Coreish. But this, even if it had 
been possible, the men of Tayif were little likely to 
concede. For the first few days, perhaps, the com- 
mon people regarded with awe the Prophet who 
had turned Mecca upside down, and whose preach- 
ing probably many had heard at the pilgrimage or 
fairs. But the treatment he was receiving at the 
hands of their Chiefs, and the disproportion to the 
outward eye between the magnitude of his claims 
and his solitary helpless condition, turned fear into 
contempt. They were stirred up to hasten the 
departure of the unwelcome visitor. They hooted 
him in the streets; they pelted him with stones; 
and at last they obliged him to flee out of their 
city, pursued by a relentless rabble. Blood flowed 
from wounds in both his legs; and Zeid, endeavour- 
ing to shield him, received a severe injury in his 
head. The mob did not desist until they had 
chased him two or three miles across the sandy 
plain to the foot of the hills that surround the city. 
There, wearied and mortified, he took refuge in one 
of the numerous orchards, and rested under a vine.* 


— = = + 


* “ The town is celebrated all over Arabia for its beautiful 
gardens: but these are situated at the foot of the mountains which 
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Hard by was the garden of two of the Coreish, Rests at a 
” garden i in the 


Otba and Sheyba; for the wealthy Meccans had their outskirts. 
pleasure grounds (as they still have) near Tayif.* 
They watched the flight of Mahomet; and, moved 
with compassion, sent a tray of grapes for his re- 
freshment.f Their slave, a Christian from Nineveh, 
who brought the fruit to him, was charmed by the 
pious style of the Prophet’s address; and Mahomet 
was perhaps solaced more by the humble devotion 
of Addas than by the grateful shade and juicy 
grapes.f After a little, composed and re-assured, he 


encircle the sandy plain. I did not see any gardens, nor even a 
single tree within the walls; and the immediate neighbourhood is 
entirely destitute of verdure.” The nearest gardens appeared to 
be on the S. W. side, at the distance of about half or three 
quarters of an hour.” Burkhardt'’s Travels in Arabia, p. 85. 

The quarter from which Mahomet made his escape would be 
the west; so that he would probably have at least some three. 
miles of anny plain to cross before he secured his retreat to one 
of the gardens. 

* Ibid. p. 85. 


+ Burkhardt “ tasted at Tayif grapes of a very large size and 
delicious flavour. The gardens are also renowned for the abun- 
dance of their roses.” Jbid. The gardens on the eminences of 
Jebel Kora also abound in vines “ the produce of which is of the 
best quality,” besides a variety of other fruits. Ibid. p.64. The 
grapes were ripe when the traveller passed in the months of 
August and September; the visit of Mahomet was (according to 
M. C. de Perceval’s calculations,) about four months later. 

{ The story of Addas is not inthe Katib al Wackidi. Hishami 
and Tabari gave it with many fanciful additions. When Addas 
offered the grapes, Mahomet exclaimed, “Jn the. name of God,” as 
he stretched forth his hand to receive them. “Is this the mode 
of speech,” asked the slave, “of the people of this country?” 
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betook himself to prayer, and the following touch- 
ing and plaintive petitions are still preserved as 
those in which his burdened soul gave vent to its 
distress. “Oh Lord!* I make my complaint unto 
Thee of the feebleness of my strength, and the 
poverty of my expedients; and of my insignificance 


‘And of what country” said Mahomet “art thou, and what is 
thy religion?” ‘A Christian of the people of Nineveh.” ‘ Ah!” 
replied Mahomet, “the people of the righteous Jonas the son of 
Mattai!” “And, what” rejoined the slave, ‘“ hath made thee ac- 
quainted with Jonas son of Mattai?” “He was my brother; for 
he was a prophet, and I too am a prophet.” Whereupon Addas 
fell to kissing the head and hands and feet of Mahomet, to the 
astonishment of his masters who were looking on from a distance. 

The story in this form is of course apocryphal; and I should 
have omitted the incidents regarding Addas altogether, but that 
it is difficult to conceive how they could have found their way 
into this particular part of the history, without some foundation 
of fact. It is probable therefore that Mahomet did meet and con- 
verse with a Christian slave on this occasion. 

* Zeid may have overheard and repeated the petitions; but 
we cannot, of course, place much confidence in the traditions 
which hand down this prayer. It is thus given by Hishaémi, 
(p. 137,) and Tabari, (p. 151). 
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before Mankind. Oh Thou most Merciful! thou 
art the Lord of the weak, and thou art my Lord. 
Into whose hands wilt thou abandon me? Into the 
hands of the strangers that beset me round? or of 
the enemy to whom thou hast given the mastery 
over me? If Thy wrath be not upon me, I have no- 
concern; but rather thy favour is the more wide 
unto me. I seck for refuge in the light of thy 
gracious countenance, by which the darkness is 
dispersed, and peace ariseth both for this world and 
‘the next, that thy wrath light not upon me, nor 
thine indignation. It is thine to show anger until 
Thou art pleased; and there is not any power or 
resource but in Thee.” 

Re-invigorated by the pause, he set forth on ies Audience of 
journey homewards. About half way, loth to re- Nekhe 
turn to Mecca, he halted in the valley of Nakhla, 


where was an idol-temple, a grove, and a garden.* 


* Nakhla was a valley about half-way between Mecca and 
Tayif. It is famous as the scene of the first expedition planned 
by Mahomet against the Meccans in which blood was shed. In 
describing it on that occasion, the Katib al Wackidi says, “the 
valley of Nakhla is a garden of Ibn Amir, near to Mecca.” But 
the nearness has reference only to Medina, from which the expedi- 
tion proceeded, and is quite consistent with the assumed position 
half-way between Mecca and Tayif. 

There was there an image of Uzza, held in estimation by the 
Coreish and other tribes, and destroyed after the taking of Mecca. 

atib al Wdckidi, p. 129; Hishdmi, p. 371; M. C. de Perceval, 
vol. i. p. 269, vol. iii. p. 241. Its position is farther marked by 
the “engagement of Nakhla” in the sacrilegious war during the 
youth of Mahomet. ‘The Hawazin pursued the Coreish from the 
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There, as he arose at night to prayer, or perhaps as 
he dreamed, his nervous and excited imagination 
pictured crowds of Genii pressing forward to hear 
his exhortations, and ardent to embrace Islam. 
The romantic scene has been thus perpetuated in 


the Coran :— 

“ And call to mind when We caused a company of the Genii 
to turn aside unto thee that they might listen to the Coran. 
When they were present at the recitation thereof, they said Give 
ear. And when it was ended, they returned unto their people, 
preaching. They said,—Oh our People! verily we have been 
listening to a Book which hath been sent down since Moses, 
attesting the Truth of the Scripture preceding it. It guideth 
unto the Truth, and into the straight Path. Oh our People! 
Obey the Summoner from God, and believe in him, that He may 
forgive you your sins, and save you from an awful punishment.* 


fair of Ocatz to this spot, which was within the sacred limits 
around Mecca, or at least close upon them ;—See chap. ii. p. 2; 
M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 807. 

It may probably be the same as the “ Wady Mohram,” noticed by 
Burkhardt as the point in the direction of Tayif at which the pil- 
grims assume the Ihrim or pilgrim garb; (p 67). The supposition 
is, perhaps, confirmed by the fact that the party sent by Mahomet 
to Nakhla shaved themselves there, to deceive the caravan they were 
about to attack into the belief that they were peaceable pilgrims. 
Wady Mohram, like the Nakhla of Mahomet’s time, has still fruit 
trees and gardens. The Kitib al Wackidi’s statement that there 
was a garden at Nakhla proves that it was on the Tayif side of the 
mountain range; since all on the Meccan side is barren. 

On the whole M. C. de Perceval’s description of Nakhla as 
“inidway between Mecca and Tayif,” (vol. iii. p. 34,) may be 
accepted as pretty accurate. 

Cnf. Sprenger’s “ First notice of A. von Kremer’s Wackidi,” 
Asiatic Society's Journal, 1856, p. 15, which I did not see till the 
above had been written. 

* Sura xlvi. 29 &c. The scene is described in Sura ]xxii. 
which opens thus ;— 
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After spending some days at Nakhla, he again Mahomet 
proceeded towards Mecca. But before entering the Mecea 


city, which he feared to do (now that the object of 


Say; it hath been revealed to me that a company of Genii listened, and 
they said,—“ Verily we have heard a marvellous discourse (lit. Coran ;) 
It leadeth to the right direction; wherefore we believed therein, and we 
will not henceforth associate any with our Lord; 
And as to Him,—may the Majesty of our Lord be exalted !— 
He hath taken no Spouse, neither hath He any Offspring. 
But verily the foolish people amongst us have spoken of God that which 
is unjust; . 
And we verily thought that no one amongst Men or Genii would have 
uttered a lie against God. 
And truly there age people amongst Men, who have sought for refuge 
unto people among the Genii, but they only multiplied their folly. 
And they thought, as ye think, that God would not raise any from 
the dead. 
And we tried the Heavens, but found them filled with a powerful Guard, 
and with flaming Darts; 
And we sat on some of the Stations to listen, but whoever listeneth now 
findeth an ambush of flaming Darts. 
And truly we know not whether evil be intended for them that are on 
Earth, or whether their Lord intendeth for them right direction. 
And there are amongst us righteous persons, and amongst us persons 
of another kind;—we are of various sorts: 

And verily we thought that no one could frustrate God on earth, neither 
could we escape from him by flight; 

Wherefore when we heard the direction, we believed therein,” —(and so 
on, the Genii speaking as true Moslems.) 

* * * * 

And verily when the servant of God (Mahomet) stood up to call upon 

Him, they (the Genii) were near jostling him by their numbers, &c. 


Notwithstanding the crowds of genii here alluded to, Hishémi 
(whose traditional authorities seem to have had a wonderfully 
intimate acquaintance with the habits and haunts of the Genii,) 
states that they were seven Genii belonging to Nisibin, who 
happened to pass that way, and were arrested by hearing Mahomet 
at his devotions reciting the Coran. Others say they were nine 
in number and came from Yemen, or from Nineveh. And it is 
added that they professed the Jewish religion! This of course 
arose from the reference made by them in the Coran to Moses. 
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his visit to Tayif could not be kept secret) without 
a protector, he turned aside by a northward path to 
his ancient haunts in the vicinity of Mount Hira* 
From thence he despatched two unsuccessful mes 
sages to solicit the guardianship of certain influen- 
tial chiefs. At last he bethought him of Mutim 
(one of the five who had been instrumental in 
procuring the removal of the ban); and sent word 
beseeching that he would bring him in to the city 
under his protection. Mutim assented; and, having 
summoned his sons and adherents, bade them 
buckle on their armour and take their stand by 
the Kaaba. Mahomet and Zeid then entered 
Mecca; and, when they had reached the Kaaba, 
Mutim stood upright on his camel and called aloud, 
—*‘Q ye Coreish! verily I have given the pledge 
of protection unto Mahomet; wherefore let not any 
one amongst you molest him.” Then Mahomet 
went forward, kissed the corner stone, and returned 
to his house guarded by Mutim and his party. 
The generosity and faithfulness of Mutimy have 


* Burkhardt mentions that on the Meccan side of the Mina 
valley (é.e. the Tayif road,) there is “a side valley leading toward 
Jabel Nar” or Hiri. It may have been by this or a similar glen 
that Mahomet now turned aside to his cave and old haunts. Burk- 
hardt, p. 279. 

The modern traditions on the subject seem to place the site 
much nearer Mecca. See Burton, vol. i. p. 353. 

¢ The following are the lines, which form a good illustration of 
the value of contemporary puctry as auxiliary evidence of tra- 
ditional facts :— 
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been perpetuated by Hassin the poet of Medina 
and friend of the Prophet. | 

There is something lofty and heroic in this jour- 
ney of Mahomet to Tayif; a solitary man, despised 
and rejected by his own people, going boldly forth 
in the name of God,—like Jonah to Nineveh,—and 
summoning an idolatrous city to repentance and to 
the support of his mission. It sheds a strong light 
on the intensity of his own belief in the divine 
origin of his calling. 


Mahomet sought for solace in the midst of family Mahomet 


bereavement and public indignities, from a double Sawda, Feb. 


F j : , : ; March, 620 
matrimonial alliance. Sakr4n with his wife Sawda, «.D.; 


both of Coreishite blood (but of a stock remote 
from Mahomet), early became converts to Islam, 


+ ldal, pall ales dao oh bd. Lull shuld 
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Weep, Oh my eyes! for the chief of men; let tears gush forth; and when 
they run dry, then pour forth blood! 

If Greatness had caused any to survive for ever amongst Mankind, then 
Greatness had preserved Mutim unto this day. 

Thou gavest the pledge of protection to the prophet of God from the 
Coreish; and they became Thy servants so long as a pilgrim shall 
shout “‘Labeik!” or assume the pilgrim garb. 


Mutim was a Chief descended from Abd Shams the brother of 
Hashim (great grandfather of Mahomet;) and, along with Harb, 
commanded his tribe in one of the great battles in the Sacrilegious 
War, 586 A.D. M. C, de Perceval, vol. 1. p. 309. 


His private 
means. 
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and emigrated to Abyssinia. They had lately 
returned to Mecca, where Sakran died. Mahomet 
now made suit to Sawda, and the marriage (so far 
as we know not one of mere interest and conveni- 
ence, but of affection,) was celebrated within two 
months from the death of Khadija.* 

About the same time he contracted a second 
marriage with Ayesha, the younger daughter of | 
Abu Bakr,—a connection mainly designed to 
cement the attachment with his bosom-friend. The 
yet undeveloped charms of Ayesha could hardly 
have swayed the heart of Mahomet. Though her 
betrothed husband had reached fifty, she was but sez 


‘ or seven years of age. Still there may have been 


something more than ordinarily interesting and pre- 
cocious about the child, for the real marriage w: th 
her took place not more than three years afterwares. 

There is no information as to the terms on which 
Mahomet continued with the family of his deceased 
wife, Khadija; and whether he retained any part of 
the property that belonged to her. During the late 


* See chap. v. p. 162. Sawda, (a cousin of her husband 
Sakran,) belonged to the distant branch of Amir ibn Lowey, which 
separated from the Hashimite stem at the seventh remove from 
Mahomet. Ibn Coteiba. 

Sprenger says she had a son by Sakrén; but if so, he did not 
survive, for Ibn Coteiba says that Sakran left no issue. 

Supposing Khadija to have died in December, 619 A.D., Maho- 
met’s nuptials with Sawda may have taken place in February or 
the beginning of March, 620. 
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few troublous years, and especially under the ban, it 
is probable that her wealth had much diminished. 
Perhaps it was shared with the poorer brethren. 
It is certain that during his remaining stay at 
Mecca the Prophet had not much property at his 
disposal; and there are even indications (as we shall 
see below, ) that he was straitened in his means. He 
appears still to have continued to live, at least occa- 
sionally, in the quarter, if not in the house, of Abu 
Talib*. 


Repulsed from Tayif, and utterly hopeless of far- Light dawns 
through the 
ther success at Mecca, the fortunes of Mahomet were darkness. 
enveloped in thick gloom, when hope suddenly 
dawned from an ynexpected quarter. 

The season of pilgrimage was at hand; and, as Mahomet 
his custom was, the Prophet plied the crowds of Pilgrimage # 
pilgrims with his solicitations wherever they afforded Medina 

; : , ‘, March, 620 
a likely audience. The ceremonies were nearly at 4p, 
an end; Mahomet had followed the votaries of the 
Kaaba on their procession to the hill of Arafat, and 
now back again to Mina; whence, after sacrificing 
their victims, the multitude would disperse to their 
homes. Wandering through the busy scene that 
now presented itself'in the narrow valley of Min, 


he was attracted by a little group of six or seven 


* Thus at the Miraj or heavenly journey, Mahomet is said to 
have slept during the night in Abu Talib’s house. Hisham? 
p. 129; Kats at Wadckidt, p. 41. 
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persons, whom he recognized as strangers from 
Medina. “ Of what tribe are ye?” said he, coming 
up and kindly accosting them. “Of the tribe of 
Khazraj,” they replied. “ Ah! confederates of the 
Jews?” “We are.” “ Then, why should we not sit 
down for a little, and I will speak with you?” The 
offer was accepted willingly, for the fame of 
Mahomet had been noised abroad in Medina, 
and the strangers were curious to see more of the 
man who had created in Mecca so great an excite- 
ment. He then expounded to them his doctrine, 
asserted the warrant of a divine mission, set forth 
the difficulties of his position at home, and enquired 
whether they would receive and protect him at 
Medina. The listeners were not slow to embrace 
the faith of Islam. “ But as for protecting thee,” 
said they, “we have hitherto been at variance 
among ourselves; and have fought great battles, as 
that of Bodith. If thou comest to us thus we shall 

who believe be unable to rally around thee. Let us, we pray 

eee’ thee, return unto our people, if haply the Lord will 

Medina, = create peace amongst us; and we will come back 
again unto thee. Let the season of pilgrimage in 
the following year be the appointed time.” Thus they 
returned to their homes, and invited their people to 
the faith; and many believed, so that there remained 
hardly a family in Medina in which mention was 
not made of the Prophet.* 


* The words of tradition have been almost literally followed 
Katib al Wachidi, p. 414; Hishdmi, p. 142; Tabari, p. 160. 
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This success at Medina, though unexpected, was Medina 

. : prepared by 
not without perceptible causes. Numerous and the influences 
powerful Jewish tribes were settled in the city or aa 
its immediate vicinity, and (as we have seen in a acces 
former chapter) divided their adherence between 
the two contending factions of the Aws and 
Khazraj, whose strife frequently stained with blood 
the city and its environs.* ‘“ When the Jews used 
thus to fight with the idolaters at Medina,’— © 
relates Ibn Ishac with much simplicity,— they 
would say;—A Prophet 1s about to arise; his time 
draweth nigh. Him shall we follow; and then 
we shall slay you with the slaughter of Ad, and 
Irem. So when Mahomet addressed the pilgrims 
of Medina at Mina, they spake one with another,— 
Know surely that 1s the same Prophet, whom the 
Jews are wont to threaten us with. Wherefore let us 
make haste and be the first to join him.”} There is 
truth, though exaggerated and distorted, in this 
statement. In the close and constant intercourse 


Wickidi mentions siz as composing the company, and in another 
place eight. It is impossible satisfactorily to reconcile discrepancy 
in the names. See Sprenger, p. 202. In one tradition it is said 
that the Prophet first met and spoke with two persons from 
Medina, not on the occasion of the Yearly, but of the “ Lesser” 
or Personal pilgrimage (Omrd). It seems, however, more likely, 
from Mahomet’s being at Mind when he met the Converts, that it 
was the Annual pilgrimage, Cnf. Introduction, chap. iii. p. ccv. 
* See Introduction, chap. ll. p. ccxxxiv. 


+ Hishdmi, p. 148; Tabart, p. 161. 


Internal strife 
had destroyed 
the fear of 
foreign 
influence. 
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between the Jews and the Arabs of Medina, the 
expectation of a Messiah, interwoven throughout 
the whole life of the former, could not but in 
some measure be communicated to the latter. Nor 
could the idolatrous inhabitants live in daily con- 
tact with a race professing the pure theism, and 
practising the stern morality of the Old Testament, 
without being influenced by the practical protest 
thus continually made against the errors of Pa- 
ganism as contrasted with the spiritual worship of 
the one true God. Moreover, Medina was only 
half the distance of Mecca from the christian tribes 
of southern Syria; the poet Hassan, and men of his 
stamp from Medina, used to frequent the christian 
Court of the Ghassanide king; so that Christianity 
as well as Judaism wrought probably a more 
powerful effect upon the social condition of Medina, 
than elsewhere in Arabia. 

The city had been long torn by internal war. 
The sanguinary conflict of Bodth, a few years 
before, had weakened and humiliated the Bani 
Khazraj, without materially strengthening the Bani 
Aws. Assassination had succeeded to open fighting. 
There was no one bold or commanding enough to 
seize the reins of Government; and the citizens, 
both Arabian and Jewish, lived in uncertainty and 
suspense. Little apprehension was felt from the 
advent of a stranger; even although he was likely 
to usurp, Or gain permission to assume, the vacant 
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authority. Deadly jealousy at home, had extin- 
guished the jealousy of influence from abroad. 

Such was the position of Medina. A_ tribe Medina pre- 
addicted to the superstition of Mecca, yet well cahone 
acquainted with a purer faith, was in the best state 
of preparation to join itself to a reformer of the 
Kaaba worship. Idolatrous Arabs impressed with 
the indefinite anticipation of a Messiah, would 
readily recognize Mahomet as their Prophet. A 
city wearied with faction and strife, would cheerfully 
admit him to their hospitality as a refugee, if not 
welcome him to their counsels as a Chief. 

Looking now to their acquaintance with the new Its inhabitants 
faith, it may be remarked that the politics of hu dain 
Mecca, and the history of the Prophet, could not 
be unknown at Medina. The Syrian caravans of 
the Coreish not unfrequently halted there. Occa- 
sional intermarriages took place between the inha- 
bitants of the two cities. Mahomet himself was 
descended from a distinguished lady of Khazraj 
birth, espoused by Hashim; and a favourable in- 
terest, among that tribe at least, was thus secured. 

. Abu Cays, a famous poet of Medina, had some time 
before addressed the Coreish in verses intended to 
dissuade them from interference with Mahomet and 
his followers.* The Jews were already acquainted 


* Hishdmi, p. 75; M. C. de Perceval, vol. i. p. 868. There is 
no apparent reason for doubting the authenticity of these verses. 
‘The following is one of them:— 
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with the Prophet as a zealous supporter of their 
Scriptures. Parties from Medina went up yearly 
to the solemnities of the Meccan Temple. A few 
had thus come under the direct influence of his 
preaching,* and all were familiar with the general 
nature of his claims. To this was now superadded 
the advocacy of actual converts.t 


“One, who is his own master, hath chosen a (new) religion; and there is 
none other keeper over you than the Lord of the Heavens;” (that is, it 
belongs to God alone to call man to account for his religious opinions). 


Abu Cays had a Coreishite wife, and had lived some time at 
Mecca. When Islim began to spread at Medina, his adverse 
influence held back his own tribe (the Aws Monat or Aws Allah) 
from joining it. Hishdmi, p. 147; M. C. de Perceval, vol. iii. p. 5. 
He commanded the Awsites at the battle of Boath. MM. C. de 
Perceval, vol. ii. p. 680. 

* The traditions regarding certain Jews coming to Mahomet 
when at Mecca, with questions to prove him, appear to be apocry- 
phal. Yet there can be no doubt, from Mahomet’s familiarity 
with Jewish history as shown in the Coran, that there was a close 
relation between Mahomet and some professors of the Jewish 
religion for a considerable time before the Hegira; and the Jews 
of Medina are the likeliest. 

{ There are indeed notices of actual conversion to Islam among 
the citizens of Medina at an earlier period, but they are not well 
substantiated. 

Thus, before the battle of Boith, a deputation from the Bani 
Aws is said to have visited Mecca, to seek for auxiliaries from 
among the Coreish in the coming struggle. “And they listened 
to Mahomet; and Ayds,a youth of their number, declared that 
this was far better than the errand they had come upon; but Abul 
Ilaysar their Chief cast dust upon him, saying, they had another 
business than to hear these things.” Ayiis, who was killed shortly 
after in the intestine struggles at Medina, is said to have died a 
true Mussulman. Hishdmi, p. 142; Tabari, p. 159. 
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This was to Mahomet a year of anxiety and ex- ae year 20 
. one 0 


pectation. Would the handful of Medina converts ere and _ 
remain steady to his cause? Would they be able ina 
to extend that cause among their fellow-citizens? 

If they should prove unfaithful, or fail of success, 

what resource would then remain? He might be 

forced to emigrate to Syria or to Abyssinia; and 

seek refuge with the Ethiopian Najashy, or 
amongst the Christian tribes of the northern 

desert. 


Similarly, Suweid, son of Samit, an Awsite poet, came and 
tepeated to Mahomet the Persian tale of Locmin. Mahomet, 
saying that he had something better than that, recited the Coran 
to him. The poet was delighted with it; “he was not far from 
Islam, and some said that he died a Moslem.” Hishdmi, p. 141; 
Tabari, p. 158. 

Anticipations of Islam are supplied ™ tradition, for Medina as. 
well as for Mecca. Thus;—“ The first that believed were Asad 
ibn Zorara and Dzakwan, who set out for Mecca to contend in 
rivalry with Otba son of Rabia. But, on their arrival, Otba said 
to them ;—That praying fellow who fancieth himself to be the Prophet 
of God, hath occupied us to the exclusion of every other business. 
Now Asad and Abul Haytham used to converse at Medina with 
each other, about the unity of God. When Dzakwan, therefore, 
heard this saying of Otba, he exclaimed,—Listen, oh Asdd! this 
must be thy religion. So they went straight to Mahomet, who 
expounded to them Islam, and they both believed and returned to 
Medina. And Asad related to Abul Haytham (a resident of 
Medina) all that had passed, and he said “I too, am a believer, with 
thee.” Kétib al Wackidi, p. 414. Sprenger adopts this version as © 
the true one, since it corresponds with his theory of the existence 
of Islam before Mahomet. 

It is admitted on all hands that Asad and Abul Haytham were 
forward, and early, in the movement at Medina. 


+ 
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The days of pilgrimage at last again came round, 
and Mahomet sought the appointed spot in a 


Medina, April sheltered glen near Mind. His apprehensions were. 


at once dispelled; for there he found a band of 
twelve faithful disciples ready to acknowledge him 
as their prophet. Ten were of the Khazraj, and 
two of the Aws, tribe.* They plighted their faith 
to Mahomet thus;—“ We will not worship any but 
the One God; we will not steal, neither will we 
commit adultery, or kill our children; we will not 
slander in anywise; and we will not disobey the 
Prophet,t in anything that is right.” This was 
afterwards called the Pledge of Women,{ because, 
as not embracing any stipulation to defend the 
Prophet, it was the only oath ever required from 
females. When all had taken this engagement, 
Mahomet replied ;—Jf ye fulfil the pledge, Paradise 
shall be your reward. He that shall fail in any part 
thereof, to God belongeth his concern, either to punish 
or forgive. This memorable proceeding is known 
in the annals of Islam as THE FIRST PLEDGE OF 
AcaBA,§ for that was the name of the little emi- 
nence or defile whither they retired from observation. 


* We approach now to certain ground. ‘There is no doubt or 
discrepancy whatever regarding the names of these twelve per- 
sons. Kiitib al Wdchidi, p. 42; Hishdmi, p. 143. 

+ Literally “ him.” 

F +Lusl dew 
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These twelve men were now committed to the Incressing 
cause of Mahomet. They returned to Medina the islam at 
missionaries of Islam, again to report their success sal AD. 
at the following pilgrimage. So prepared was the 
ground, so zealous the propagation, that the new 
faith spread rapidly from house to house and from 
tribe to tribe. The Jews looked on in amazement at 
the people, whom they had in vain endeavoured for 
generations to convince of the errors of Polytheism 
and to dissuade from the abominations of Idolatry, 
suddenly and of their own accord casting away 
their idols, and professing belief in the One true 
God. The secret lay in the adaptation of the 
instrument. Judaism, foreign in its growth, touched 
few Arab sympathies; Islam, grafted upon the faith, 
the superstition, the customs, the nationality of the 
Peninsula, gained ready access to every heart. 

The leaders in the movement soon found them- Mustb de- 
selves unable to keep pace with its rapid progress. fo instruct the 
So they wrote to Mahomet for a teacher, well versed eae 
in the Coran, who might initiate the enquirers in 
the rudiments of the new Faith. The youthful and 
devoted Musab, who had lately returned from exile 


in Abyssinia, was deputed for that purpose.* He 


* Katib al Wdckidi, p. 42; Hishdmi, p. 144; Tabari, p. 169. 
According to Hishimi, Mahomet sent Musab back with the twelve, 
after the first pledge of Acaba. The statement of the Ka&tib al 
Wackidi is clear, as in the text, that he was sent upon a written 
requisition from Medina. 
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lodged at Medina with Asad ibn Zorfra, who used 
to gather the converts together to him for prayer 
and the reading of the Coran. The combined 
devotions of the Aws and Khazraj tribes were first 
conducted by Mus4b; for even in such a matter they 
were impatient of a common leader from amongst 
themselves.* Thus speedily, without let or hin- 
drance, did Islam take firm root at Medina, and 
attain to a full and mature growth.t 


Musab will be remembered as the youth, whose pathetic inter- 
view with his mother has been described in chap. iv. p. 119. 

* Hishémi, ibid. The call to Mahomet for a teacher is stated by 
the Katib al Wackidi to have been made in common both by the 
Aws and Khazraj. Hish&mi mentions a Friday service, the first 
at Medina, held at the instance of As&d, and attended by forty 
men; but it looks anticipative and apocryphal. 

{ The following narrative, though probably fabricated in many 
of its details, will illustrate at any rate the manner in which Islim 
was propagated at Medina. 

‘‘ Asad and Musab on a certain day went to the quarters of the 
Awsites, and entering one of their gardens, sat down by a well, 
when a company of believers gathered around them. Now Sad ibn 
Muadz and Oseid ibn Khuzeir were chief men of the Abdal Ashal 
(a branch of the Awsites); and they were both idolaters following ~ 
the old religion. So when they heard of the gathering at the 
well, Sad, who was unwilling himself to interfere (being related 
to Asad,) bade his comrade go and disperse them. Oseid seized his 
weapons, and hurrying to the spot, began thus to abuse them :— 
What brings you two men here amongst us, to mislead our youths and 
silly folk? Begone, if ye have any care for your lives. Musab dis- 
armed his wrath by courteously inviting him to sit down and 
listen to the doctrine. So he stuck his spear into the ground and 
seated himself; and as he listened, he was charmed with the new 
faith, and purified himself and embraced Islam. And he said 
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The hopes of Mahomet were now fixed upon fad a 
Medina. Visions of his journey northwards flitted J eruselems: 
€ 
before his imagination. The musings of the day Heavens. 


re-appeared in midnight slumbers. He dreamed 
that he was swiftly carried by Gabriel on a winged 
steed past Medina to the temple at Jerusalem, 
where he was welcomed by the former Prophets, 
all assembled for his reception in solemn conclave. 
His excited spirit conjured up a still more tran- 
scendant scene. From Jerusalem he seemed to 
mount upwards, and ascend from one Heaven to 
another; he found himself at last in the awful 
presence of his Maker, who dismissed him with 
the behest that his people were to pray five times 


‘“‘ there is another beside me, even Sad ibn Muadz, whom I will 
send to you: if you can gain him over, there will not be one in 
his tribe left unconverted,” So he departed and sent Sad, and 
Musab persuaded him in like manner. And Sad returned to his 
tribe and swore that he would not speak to man or woman that 
did not acknowledge Mahomet :—and so great was his influence, 
that by the evening every one of the tribe was converted.” 

‘Such were the exertions of Asad and Musab that there 
remained not a house among the Arabs of Medina in which there 
were not believing men and women, excepting the branches of the 
Aws Allah who, owing to the influence of Abu Cays the poet, 
continued unbelievers, till after the siege of Medina.” Hishdmé, 
p- 146; Zabari, p. 165. 

There is a story of Amr ibn al Jumoh who, like the other 
chiefs of Medina, had an image in his house. This image the 
young converts used to cast every night into a filthy well, and the 
old man as regularly cleansed it; till, one day, they tied it to a 
dead dog and cast it into a well. Then the old man abandoned 
his image and believed. Hishdmi, p. 153. 


The Vision 


cabclahed : 
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in the day. As he awoke in the morning im the 
house of Abu Talib, where he had passed the 
night, the vision was vividly before his eyes; and 
he exclaimed to Omm HAni, the daughter of Abu 
Talib, that during the night he had prayed in the 
Temple of Jerusalem. While he was going forth 
to tell the vision to others, she seized him by the 
mantle, and conjured him not thus to expose himself 
to the mockery and revilings of the unbelievers. 
But he persisted. As the story spread abroad, the 
idolators scoffed, the believers were staggered, and 
some are said even to have gone back.* Abu Bakr 
supported the Prophet, and declared his implicit 
belief in the Vision; In the end the credit of 
Islam among its adherents suffered no material 
injury. 

The tale is one in which tradition revels with 
congenial ecstacy. The rein has been given loose 
to a pious imagination. Both the journey and the 
ascent to Heaven, are decked out in the most extra- 


* This, though stated both by the Katib al Wackidi and 
Hishami, appears improbable; and no names are specified. The 
words in the former are,—“ upon this many went back who had 
prayed and joined Islam,” p. 41; Hishdm:, p. 127. But the 
whole story is one of those marvellous subjects upon which tra- 
dition whenever it touches runs wild, and anything is thrown in 
which adds to the effect. 

t He said Sadacta,—“ thou hast spoken the truth;” and hence 
according to some traditions, was called Al Sadick. He appears, 
however, to have had this name, as Mahomet that of Al Amin, 
from his probity and truthfulness. 
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vagant colouring of Romance, and in all the 
gorgeous drapery that Fancy could conceive.* But 


* What is here stated is all that historical criticism warrants us 
in attributing to Mahomet himself. It is possible that in later life 
he may have gratified the morbid curiosity of his followers by 
adding imaginary details tothe Vision. But even this supposition 
is limited by the known reserve and taciturnity of the Prophet. 

It is said that incredulous idolaters wished to throw him into 
confusion by asking for a description of the Temple he had thus 
been to see: and he was in great straits, until Gabriel placed before 
him a model of the Temple, and he was able then satisfactorily 
to answer all their questioning. But this is only of a piece with 
the other childish stories told of the occasion. Thus Mahomet 
replied to his questioners that, on ‘his way to Jerusalem, he had 
passed over a caravan from Syria; that the whizzing noise of 
Borfc, the flying steed on which he travelled, had frightened 
away one of the camels; and that the people of the caravan could 
not find it till he pointed it out to them. So also, on his way 
back, he passed another caravan, in the encampment of which 
was a covered vessel filled with water; as he passed, he drank up 
the water and restored the cover. And both caravans on arriving 
at Mecca confirmed this evidence of the reality of the heavenly 
journey! Hishdm:, p. 130. 

Sprenger considers Mahomet here to have committed “an un- 
blushing forgery: he sold a description of the Temple of Jerusalem, 
which he may have obtained from books or oral information, to 
the best advantage.” I would rather look upon the tradition 
regarding the model and the questions answered from it, in the 
same light as the two last foolish stories,—equally worthless and 
fabricated. Sprenger holds by the respectability of the authorities ; 
there is no event of his life, he says, ‘on which we have more 
numerous and genuine traditions than on his nightly journey.” 
But on a supernatural and imaginary subject, numerous traditions 
forming around some early common type, were to be expected, 
and their number can add little if anything to the historical value 
of their contents. See Introduction, chap. i. p. lxvii. 

The earliest authorities point only to a vision, not to a real 
bodily journey.. Sprenger seems to be in error when he says that 
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Only noticeof the only mention in the Coran of this notable 
itintheCoran. , . : ; ‘ : | 
vision, is contained in the seventeenth Sura, which © 


opens thus ;— | 

Praise be to Him who carried His servant by night from the 
Sacred Temple, to the farther Temple* the environs of which we 
have blessed, that we might show him some of our signs. Verily 
He it is that heareth and seeth.f 


“all historical records are for the latter opinion” (2. a bodily 
journey:) “the former” (that it was a mere Vision) ‘‘2s upheld ly 
some Sceptics only” (p. 186). I. In opposition to this, we have 
the story of Omm Hani, as in the text, given both by the Katb 
al Wackidi (p. 41) and Hishémi (p. 129). IL. Cut&da and 
Ayesha are quoted as holding that “the Prophet’s body did no 
disappear, but that God carried him away by night én the spirit.’ 
Hishdmi, ibid. II. Hasan applies the verse in the Coran (Sur 
xvii. v. 61) regarding “the Vision” correctly to this heavenly 
journey, and Muavia farther illustrates it by the Veston in which 
Abraham appeared to himself to be sacrificing his son. Others 
make the Vision, in the verse referred to, to mean the model of 
the Temple held by Gabriel before Mahomet! Kétih al Wack, 
p. 41. IV. Hish&mi draws the conclusion that, whichever of te 
two views be accepted, “the vision at any rate was true and 
faithful.” Tradition cannot therefore be said to be adverse to the 
theory that it was a simple Vision. 

After his visit to Heaven, Mahomet is said to have consoled his 
faithful Zeid by telling him how beautiful and happy he saw the 
little daughter whom he had lately lost, in Paradise. Hishdms, p-153. 

Most authors agree that the Ascent to Heaven (MirA3) occurred 
the same night as the journey to Jerusalem (Isrd): but the Kath 
al Wackidi, who is more credulous and less critical than Ibn Ishi 
and Hishami in this instance, makes the former to have happened 
on the 17th Ramadhan, a year and a half before Mahomet'’s flight 
to Medina; and the latter on the 17th Rabt I, six months later; p. 40. 


GEM dguvall CT aladl agueall ure 
{ A farther allusion to the Journey is supposed to be contained 
in v. 61 of the same Sura. “And (call to mind) when we said 
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The political events in the North had long en- ae 
gaged the attention of Mahomet. His interest was struggle 
etween Persia 


now quickened by the prospect of approaching him- and the 
Roman empire. 

self so much nearer to the scene of action. Almost 
from the period at which he had assumed the pro- 
phetical office, the victorious arms of Chosroes had 
been turned against the Grecian frontier. The 
desert tract, with its Arab christian tribes who used ° 
to oscillate between one dominion and the other 
according to the fortune of war, first fell into the 
hands of Persia. The enemy then ravaged the 
whole of Syria; Jerusalem was sacked; Egypt and 

Asia Minor overrun; an army advanced upon the 
Thracian Bosphorus, “ and a Persian camp was 
maintained above ten years in the presence of Con- 
stantinople."* In 621 A.D. when the fortunes of 

the Grecian empire were at the lowest ebb, Heraclius 

was roused from inaction, and after several years of 


unto Thee, Verily thy Lord hedgeth in mankind ; and we made not 
the Vision which we showed unto Thee other than a trial unto 
the people,—and likewise the accursed Tree in the Coran. And 
we (seek to) strike terror into them, but it only increaseth in 
them enormous wickedness.” 

This is quoted by traditionists as bearing out (but seemingly on 
insufficient grounds,) the falling away of those believers who were 
scandalized by the Vision. A pious gloss in Hishimi goes still 
farther, for it says that had the journey been a mere Vision, 
nobody would have been scandalized; but scandal having been 
raised, and believers having gone back, therefore the journey was 
a real and a corporeal one! Hishdmi, p. 128. 

* Gibbon's Decline and Fall, chap, xlvi. 
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arduous conflict rolled back the invasion, and totally 
discomfited the Persians. 
His sympa- In this struggle, the sympathies and hopes of 
Hee Mahomet were all enlisted on the side of the Ceesar, 


be foretets n° Christianity was a Divine faith that might coalesce 


oe with Islim; but the fire-worship and superstitions 
of Persia were utterly repugnant to its principles. 
It was while the career of Persian conquest was yet 
unchecked, that Mahomet, in the opening of the 
thirtieth Sura, uttered the following augury of the 
eventual issue of the contest ;— 
‘The GREEKS have been conquered, 
In the neighbouring coast; but, after their defeat, they shall 
again be victorious, 
In a few years. To Gop belongeth the matter from before, and 
after; and, in that day, the Believers shall rejoice 
In the aid of Gop. He aideth whom he chooseth; and He is 
the Giorious, the MERCIFUL. 


It is the Promise of Gop. Gop changeth not His promise; but 
the greater part of Mankind know it not.”* 


A lal at There was now a lull at Mecca. Mahomet des- 
paired, by the simple influence of preaching and 
persuasion, of effecting farther progress there. His 


* The commentators add a very convenient story in illustration. 
Abu Bakr, on the passage being revealed, laid a wager of ten 
camels, with Obba Ibn Khalf, that the Persians would be beaten 
within three years. Mahomet desired him to extend the period to 
mine years and to raise the stake. This Aba Bakr did, and in 
due time won one hundred camels from Obba’s heirs. 

But the story is apocryphal. It is neither in the K&tib al 
Wackidi nor in Hishimi; and bears a most suspicious stamp of 
being a late fabrication in illustration of the passage in the Coran. 
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eye was fixed upon Medina, and he waited in quiet- 
ness and confidence, until succour should come from 
thence. At home, meanwhile, offensive measures 
were abandoned. Islam was no longer aggressive. 
And the Coreish, congratulating themselves that 
their enemy had tried his worst, and now was 
harmless, relaxed their vigilance and opposition. 
For his new course of action, Mahomet, as usual, 
had divine authority :— 

Follow that which hath been revealed unto thee from thy 
Lord ;—there is no God but He;—and retire from the 
Idolaters. 

If God had so desired, they had not followed Idolatry; and Wr 
have not made thee a Keeper over them, neither art 
thou unto them a Guardian. 

And reviie not those whom they invoke besides God, lest they revile 
God in enmity from lack of knowledge. 

Thus have WE rendered attractive unto every People their own 
doings; then unto the Lord 

Shall be their return, and He shall declare unto them that 
which they have wrought.* 


But with this cessation of aggressive measures, But a 
continued 


there was no wavering of principle, nor any dis assurance of 
trust of eventual success. A calm and lofty front meces,'e 
was maintained of superiority, if not of defiance. Matiomet 


Eventual success, in spite of present discouragement, 


* Sura vinl06-108. The opposite party begin to be termed 
* the confederates.” — ol om | Sura xi. v. 18. So, in the same 
Sura, v. 25, “the likeness of the two parties— ey | —is as 
the Blind and Deaf, compared with-him that hath both Sight and 
Hearing :—What! are these equal in _ resemblance? Ah! do ye 
not comprehend?” 
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was clear and assured. ‘The Lord had given to all 
his Apostles of old the victory, and he would give 
the same to Mahomet ;— 


WE shail hurl tHe TrutH against that which is False, and it 
shall shiver it, and lo, that which is False shall vanish; 
—Wo unto you for that which ye imagine! 
* & 


* * 
Vengeance shall fall suddenly upon them. It shall confound 
them. They shall not be able to oppose the same, 
neither shall they be respited. ' 
Verily, Apostles before thee have been mocked; but they that 
laughed them to scorn were encompassed by the . 
sy oneeane oS they sles at. 


& 


The salah fein said unto ad Apostles ;— We will 
surely expel you from our Land, or ye shall return to our 
Religion. Then their Lord spake by revelation unto 
them, saying ;— Verily WE shall destroy the Unjust! 

And WE shall cause you to mherit the Land after them ;—this 
shall be for him that feareth My appearing, and feareth 
My threatening. 

So they asked assistance of the Lord, and every Tyrant and 
rebellious one was destroyed. 

i * # % 

Verily, they have devised evil devices; but their devices are in 
the hand of God, even if their devices could cause the 
Mountains to pass away. 

Wherefore think not thou that God will work at variance with 
His promise which he made unto his Apostles. Verily 
the Lord is Mighty, and a God of Vengeance.* 


oe A dearth fell upon Mecca;—it was a punishment 
= pa from God because the citizens had rejected his 


* Sura xxi. vv. 18, 41, 42; and xiv. vv. 14, 46, 47. Cnf. 
also Sura xliii. vy. 77-79. The whole tenour of the Coran at this 
period is indeed that of quiet, but confident, defiance. 
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Messenger. Relief was vouchsafed ; it was intended 
to try whether the goodness of God would not lead 
to repentance. If they still hardened their hearts, 
a more fearful fate was denounced.* 
_ That ten-fold vengeance would warts the which 


Mahomet 
people if they continued to refuse the truth, Mahomet might, or 


might not, 


surely believed. He might not live to see it; but behold. 
the decree of God was unchangeable :-— 


* There is no satisfactory statement regarding this visitation in 
any reliable tradition. The commentators have, of course, invented 
details to illustrate the notices of it which occur in the Coran. 
Yet those notices are so clear and distinct as to allow no doubt 
that some affliction of the kind did occur, which was attributed by 
Mahomet to the Divine vengeance :— 


And if We have mercy upon them and withdraw the affliction that befel 
them, they plunge into their Wickedness, wildly wandering. 

And verily Wx visited them with Affliction, and they humbled not them- 
selves before their Lord, nor made Supplication :-— 

Until, when WE open unto them a Door of severe Punishment, lo! they 
are in despair thereat. Sura xxiii, vv. 77-79. 


The latter punishment referred to in this passage the commenta- 
tors will have to be the battle of Badr; but that, of course, is an 
anachronism. Again :— 


And when Wz made the People to taste Mercy, after the affliction that 
befel them, lo! they devise deceit against our Signs. Sar, God is 
more swift than ye in deceit; Verily Our Messengers write down 
that which ye devise. 

It is He that causeth you to travel by Land and by Water, so that when 
ye are in Ships, and sail in them with a pleasant breeze, they rejoice 
thereat, 

A fierce Storm overtaketh them, and the Waves come upon them from 
every quarter, and they think that verily they are closed in thereby; 
then they call upon God, rendering unto Him pure Service, and 
saying, Lf Thou savest us from this, we shall verily be amongst the 
Grateful. 

But when He hath saved them, behold! they work evil in the Earth un- 
righteously. Oh ye People, verily your evil working is against 
your own Souls, &c. Sura x. vv. 22-24; Cnf, Sura vii. v. 95. 


Sublime spec- 
tacle presented 
by Mahomet 
at this 
juncture. 
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What! Canst thou make the Deaf to hear, or guide the Blind, 

or him that is wandering widely? 

Wherefore, whether We take thee away, verily WE will pour 

our vengeance upon them ; 

Or, whether WE cause thee to see that which Wer have threat- 

ened them with, verily We are all powerful over them. 

Therefore hold fast that which hath been revealed unto thee, 

for thou art in the straight path.* 

Mahomet, thus holding his people at bay; waiting 
in the still expectation of victory; to outward 
appearance defenceless, and with his little band as 
it were in the lion’s mouth; yet, trusting in His 
almighty power whose Messenger he believed him- 
self to be, resolute and unmoved;—presents a 
spectacle of sublimity paralleled only, in the Sacred 
Records, by such scenes as that of the Prophet of 
Israel when he complained to his Master, “I, even I 
only, am left.” Nay, the spectacle is in one point 
of view more marvellous; because the Prophets of 
old were upheld by a divine inspiration, accom- 
panied (as we may conclude) by an unwavering 
consciousness in its reality, and strengthened by the 
palpable demonstrations of miraculous power; while 
with the Arabian Prophet, the memory at least of 
former doubt, and the confessed inability to work 

* Sura xliii. vv. 88-41. There are various other passages in 
the Suras of this period to the same effect. Thus:— Wherefore 
persevere patiently, for the promise of God is true, whether WE 
cause thee to see some part of that wherewith WE have threatened 
them, or cause thee (first) to die; and unto Us shall they return,” 


&c. Suraxl.v.78. Compare also Suras xxiii. v.95; x. v. 46; 
xxix. v. 53; xxxvii. v. 178; xiii. v. 42. 
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any miracle, must at times have caused a gleam of 
uncertainty to shoot across the soul. It is this 
which throws out into if possible still bolder promi- 
nence the amazing self-possession, and enduring 
enthusiasm, which sustained his course. “ Say unto 
the Unbelievers,”"—such was the divine message he 
professed to receive,—“ Say, Work ye in your place. 
Wait ye in expectation. Wk, too, in expectancy, 
will wait.”* 


His bearing towards his own followers, no less Authority — 
in 


than towards his opponents, exhibits the full assur- ose dope 
ance of being the Vicegerent of God. Obedience fac", - 
to “ God and his Apostle,” is now the watchword of 

Islam ;— 


Whosoever disobeyeth Gop anp HIS Propuet, verily to him 
shall be the Fire of Hell; they shall be therein alway, 
—for ever! 


* Sura xl. v. 121, et passim. 


t Sura Ixxii. v. 28. The sequel of this passage is singular. 
God sends a guard to attend his prophet in order that He may see 
that the message is duly delivered,—as if God had reason to 
doubt the fidelity of his prophet in this respect :— | 

When they see that with which they were threatened, then they shall 
know which side was the weakest in succour, and the fewest in 
number. 

Say I know not whether that which ye are threatened with be near, or 
whether my Lord shall make for it a limit of time. 

He knoweth the secret thing, and he unveileth not His Secret unto any; 

Excepting unto such of His Apostles as pleaseth him, and He maketh a 
Guard to go before and behind him (i.e. His Apostle); 

That He may know that they verily deliver the messages of their Lord, 

He encompasseth whatever is beside them, 

And counteth everything by number. 


In farther illustration of the text see Sura Ixiv. v. 9:— 
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cator ie without a shudder ;— 
(I swear) by that which ye see, 
And by that which ye do not see, 
That this is verily the speech of an honourable Apostle! 
It is not the speech of a Poet; little is it ye believe! 
And it is not the speech of a Soothsayer; little is it ye reflect! 
It is a Revelation from the Lord of Creation. 
And if he (Mahomet) had fabricated concerning Us any sayings, 
Verily We had caught him by the right hand, 
Then had We cut asunder the artery of his neck, 
Nor would there have been amongst you any to hinder there- 
from.* 
But verily it is an Admonition to the Pious, 
And truly We know that there are amongst you those who belie 
the same; 
But it shall cause Sighing unto the Unbelievers. 
And it is the TRUTH;—the crRTaIN! 
Therefore praise the name of thy Lord,—the GLogious!f 


Means of It would seem as if the difficulties of the prophet 
deftient, were at this period increased by straitened means. 


Though supported probably by help from his rela- 


Wherefore believe in Gop axp His APosTLE, and the Light which Wz 
have sent down, &c. 


And obey God and obey the Apostle; but if ye turn back, verily our 
Apostle hath only to deliver his message. v. 13. 


Thenceforward the expression becomes common. 


* The commentators observe that the allusion is to the Oriental 
mode of execution. The executioner seizes the condemned 
culprit by the right hand, while with a sharp sword or axe he 
aims a blow at the back of the neck, and the head is detached at 
the first stroke. This mode of execution is still, or was till lately, 
practised in Mahometan States in India. 

_ Sura lxix. vv. 38-52. 
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tives and followers, there was yet ground for care 
and anxiety. The Divine promise re-assures him in 
such terms as these ;— 
And stretch not forth thine eyes to the Provision Ws have made 
for divers among them,—the show of this present life, 
—that Wr may prove them thereby; and the Provision 
of the Lord is better and more lasting. 
And command thy Family to observe Prayer, and to persevere 
therein: We ask thee not (to labour) for a Provision; 
WE shall provide for thee, and a successful issue shall 
be to Piety.* | 
Thus another year passed away in comparative Pilgrimage, 
11° . . arch, ’ 
tranquillity, and the month of Pilgrimage, when the A.D.  Pre- 
° ons 
Medina converts were again to rally around the made secretly 
ji for the Second 
prophet, came round. Written accounts, as well as Pledge of 
; Acaba. 
messages, of the amazing success of Islam had no 
doubt reached Mahomet;f yet he was hardly pre- 
pared for the large and enthusiastic band ready to 
crowd to his standard, and swear allegiance to him 
as their prophet and their master. But it was 
necessary to proceed with caution. The Coreish, if 
aware of this extensive and hostile confederacy,— 
hostile because pledged to support (though only as 
yet defensively) a faction in their community,— 


would have good ground for umbrage; the sword 


* Sura xx. vv. 130, 131. 

+ The converts at Medina had, as we have seen, written to 
Mahomet early in the year for ateacher. Both they and the 
teacher (Muséb,) would no doubt communicate to the Prophet, by 
letter as well as by verbal message, the wonderful success they 
had met with. 
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might prematurely be unsheathed, and the cause of 
Islam seriously endangered. The movements were, 
therefore, conducted with the utmost secrecy. Even 
the other pilgrims from Medina, m whose company 
the converts travelled, were unaware of their object.* 


Musib joins = Musab. the teacher, who also joined the pilgrimage 
fn Motes to Mecca, immediately on his arrival repaired to 


and reports 
success to 


Mahomet, and related all that had happened during 


Masom his absence at Medina. The prophet rejoiced 


greatly when he heard of the numbers of the con- 
verts, and their eagerness in the service of Islim.t 


The reins To elude the scrutiny of the Meccans, the meeting 
at Acta, st” between Mahomet and his Medina followers was to 


the elose of the 


Pilgrimage. be by night; and that the strangers might, in case 


suspicions were aroused, be for as short a time as 
possible within reach of their enemies, it was deferred 
to the very close of the pilgrimage when, the cere- 
monies and sacrifices being finished, the multitude 
would on the following day disperse to their homes.} 


* Hishdmi, p. 148; Tabari, v. 169. Sprenger gives the total 
number of pilgrims from Medina that year (both heathen and 
Mussulman) at upwards of 570; of whom seventy only were of 
the Aws tribe, and the remainder Khazrajites. 

¢ Kab al W dckdi, p. 2014. It was immediately after this 
that Musab went to visit his mother. Chap. iv. p. 120. 

} This appears to be the likeliest date, as the events following 
seem to prove that the next day the multitudes broke up, and the 
Medina party proceeded homewards. The date would thus be the 
night succeeding the 11th Dzul Hijj, or that intervening between 
the 31st March and the Ist April, A.D. 622. 

The expression in all our three authorities is el! bL..,! wr 
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The spot was to be the secluded glen, where the: 
men of Medina had before met Mahomet, close by 
the road as the traveller quits the valley of Mina, 
and beneath the well-known eminence Acaba.* 
They were to move cautiously thither, when all 
had retired to rest;—‘‘waking not the sleeper, nor 
tarrying for the absent.” 


HR pul —‘ in the days of the Tashrick,” .e. the three days inter- 
vening between the 10th and the 13th of Dzul Hijj. A tradition 
in Hishami adds that it was after the pilgrimage was ended :— 

\ ure las ; lols p.147. The Secretary of Wackidi 


relates-ae follows = AN ph LI Lansy Lye pddcy 


« - cesta tol s P pl f Then Mahomet io 
that they should meet him at Mina, in the days of the Tashrick, 
on the (night preceding) the first day of departure, when men had 
fallen asleep,” p. 424. The “first day of departure,” al Nafr, is 
the 12th of Dzul Hijj. See Zdj ul Lughat, Lucknow, in loco. 
Some pilgrims stay at Mina till the 13th, which may perhaps 
account for the the expression “first day of departure.” For the 
ceremonies here alluded to, see Burton, vol, iti. p. 241, and chap. 
xxxii. At p. 286 he refers to an intermediate Na/r, or return to 
Mecca on the 10th, on which occasion the pilgrim repairs to the 
Kaaba, but again revisits Mina before his final departure. It is 
possible that this ceremony may be alluded to in the expression 
above quoted. See also above, Introduction, chap. iii. p. cevi. 

* It is called “the right hand glen (Sheb,) as you descend from 
Mina, below the height (Acaba,) where the mosque now stands.” 
Kath al Wackidt, p. 424. 

Lieto Anil isl Ue cre Iyyderd til cpa) aed! i 
# pyall dgunell 

Ne the valley of Mina descends towards Mecca, the “ right 
hand” means probably that of a person proceeding to Mecca, and 
therefore points to the north side of the valley. See Burkhardt, 
pp. 59-277. 

{ Katib al Wackid:, wid. 
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sateen One or two hours before midnight, Mahomet re- 
8a . 

midnight to paired to the rendezvous, the first of the party.* 
the spot, 


attended by He was attended only by his uncle Abbas. To 
cae secure the greater secrecy, the assembly was perhaps 
kept private even from the Moslems of Mecca. 
Abb&s was the wealthiest of the sons of Abd al 
Muttalib, but he was weak in character, and ordi- 
narily sailed with the tide. He was not a convert; 
but close relationship, and the long community of 
interest excited by the three years’ confinement in 
the Sheb of Abu Talib, rendered him sufficiently 


trustworthy on the present occasion.{ 


* Kdtib al Weckidi, p. 424. © 

¢ Or if they were in the secret, they were instructed not to be 
present, the less to excite suspicion. We may suppose that 
Mahomet’s more intimate friends, Abu Bakr, Zeid, Omar, Hamza, 
&c. were aware of his intentions. It is remarkable that not even 
Musab appears to have come to the rendezvous with his Medina 
converts; for it is distinctly said by Wackidi that “ there was no 
one with Mahomet besides Abbas.” 

Hishami makes the Medina converts to have assembled first, 
and to have waited for Mahomet, who arrived later, (p. 148). 
Tabari, p. 170. 

t For more particulars of Abbas, see chapter 1, p. 31. Some 
hold Abbas to have been a secret believer long before the conquest 
of Mecca: but this is evidently an Abbasside fiction. His faith 
was that of expediency. He held with the Meccans until Mahomet 
became too powerful to admit of doubt as to his eventual success; 
and then he colluded with him, shortly before the attack on 
Mecca. ) 

The presence of Abbas at this meeting is supported by tra- 
ditions in each of our early authorities. Tabari has one to the 
effect that the Medina converts recognized him, because he used 
frequently to pass through their city on his mercantile expeditions 
to Syria. 
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Mahomet had not long to wait. Soon the Medina and is joined 


by the Medina 


converts, singly, and by twos and threes, were converts. 


descried through the moonlight moving stealthily 
along the stony valley and among the barren rocks 
towards the spot.* They amounted to seventy- 
three men and two women. All the early converts 
who. had before met the prophet on the two pre- 
ceding pilgrimages were there.f When they were 
seated, Abbas, in a low voice, broke the silence by 
a speech something to the following effect :-— 


“Ye company of the Kwazray! [ This my Speech of 


kinsman dwelleth amongst us in honour and safety. 
His clan will defend him,—both those that are con- 
verts, and those who still adhere to their ancestral 
faith. But he preferreth to seek protection from 
you. Wherefore, consider well the matter; and 


* As the Meccan month commenced with the new moon, it 
would, on the 12th of Dzul Hijj, be within two or three days of 
full moon. 

{ There were only eleven of the Aws tribe; the remaining 
sixty-two being Khazrajites. The two women were Nuseiba, 
daughter of Kab (several traditions from whom regarding the 
assembly have been preserved); and Asma daughter of Amr, 
whose husband (Hishami adds,) two sons, and sister, were present 
with her. This would seem to imply that there were three women 
there. Hishdmi, p. 157. 

t Hishami states that the people of Medina, both of the Aws 
and Khazraj tribes, used to be addressed collectively by the Arabs 
as Khazrajites. . 

§ The speech of Abbas is given in all three of our authorities, 
but with great variation. Indeed it could not be expected that 
its purport should have been exactly preserved. It seems certain, 


bbas; 


and of Abu 
Bara. 


The address of 


Mahomet. 
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count the cost. If ye be resolved, and able, to 
defend him,—well. But if ye doubt your ability, 
at once abandon the design.” 

Then spoke Abu Barf, an aged Chief:—“ We 
have listened to thy words. Our resolution is un- 
shaken. Our lives are at his service. It 1s now 
for ham to speak.” 

Mahomet began, as was his wont, by reciting 
appropriate passages from the Coran; then he in- 
vited all present to the service of God, dwelt upon 
the claims and blessings of Islam, and concluded by 
saying that he would be content if the strangers 
pledged themselves to defend him as they did their 
own wives and children.* He had no sooner 


however, that it was he who opened the proceedings. The senti- 
ments are those which would naturally be attributed to him; and 
are appropriate enough, excepting that, both here and in the other 
addresses, there is too distinct an anticipation of the future armed 
struggle with Arabia and the whole world. Thus Abbas speaks 
of the people of Medina incurring by their league with Mahomet 
the enmity of “all the Arabs, who would discharge themselves 
against Medina, like arrows from one bow.” And Abbas ibn 
Obida, one of the Medina converts, tells his brethren that they 
have “ now pledged themselves to fight all mankind,” (lit. the red 
and the white amongst men). The last tradition is not in the 
Katib al Wickidi, and possesses little weight. 

* Hishami says that Abul Haytham interrupted Bara in his 
address, saying that by their present act they were cutting their 
bonds with their allies the Jews, and asking Mahomet whether, if 
God gave him the victory, he would not desert them and return 
to Mecca. Whereupon Mahomet smiled graciously, and said :— 
Nay! your blood is mine; your destruction would be that of my very 
self. Iam youre, ye are mine. I shall fight with whom ye fight, 
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ended than, from every quarter, there arose a con- 
fused and tumultuous noise; it was the eager voices 
of the Seventy* testifying their readiness to take 
the pledge, and protesting that they would receive 
the prophet even if it cost the loss of property, and 
the slaughter of their chiefs. Then Abbas, who 
stood by holding his nephew’s hand, called aloud; 
—“‘ Hush! 7 There are spies about. Let your men 
of years stand forth, and let them speak on your 
behalf. Of a verity, we are fearful for your safety 
if our people should discover us. Then when ye 
have plighted your faith depart to your encamp- 
ments.” So their chief men stood forth. Then 
said Bara ;—“Stretch out thy hand, Oh Mahomet!” 
And he stretched it out; and Bar& clapped his 
hand thereon, as the manner was in taking an oath 
of fealty.{ Then the seventy came forward one by 


and make peace with whom ye make peace. But the sentiment is 
altogether an after-thought. There was not at that time the 
slightest suspicion that Mahomet’ would break with the Jews. 
One of the first things he did on going to Medina, was to make a 
close and firm treaty with them. 

The fact is that, by their present act ih joining Mahomet, the 
Medina converts were to outward appearance drawing nearer to 
the Jews, rather than “cutting their bonds with them.” 

* Though there were seventy-three men, yet by tradition they 
are ordinarily called “ the Seventy.” 

t Literally: “ Hush your bells.” 

+ As usual in such meritorious actions, other claimants of the 
honour are brought forward. The Bani Najjar say that Asad was 
the first that struck the hand of Mahomet; and the Bani Abd al 
Ashal, that it was Abul Haytham. Hishdmi, p.151; Kawb al 
Wackidi, p. 424; Tabari, p. 172. ° 
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one, and did the same.* And Mahomet named 
twelve of the chief men and said;—Moses chose 
from amongst his people twelve Leaders. Ye shall 
be the sureties for the rest, even as were the Apostles 
of Jesus; and I am the surety for my people. And 
all answered; “Be it so."f At this moment the 


Abu Bara, who bore so conspicuous a part throughout this 
transaction, died the next month (Safar, ie. May 622 A.D.) 
before Mahomet reached Medina. He is said to have been the first 
over whose grave Mahomet prayed in the formula that became 
usual afterwards:—Oh Lord pardon him! Bemerciful unto him! Be 
reconciled unto him! And verily thou art reconciled. He is said to 
have left a third of his property to Mahomet to dispose of as he 
chose: and to have desired that he should be buried with his face 
towards the Meccan Kibla. The latter point has reference toa 
curious fiction that Bara anticipated the divine command (declared 
@ year and a half later,) that Mussulmans were to turn in prayer 
to the Kaaba, and not as hitherto to the Temple at Jerusalem. 
Katib al Wackidi, p. 299. 

* The women, it is said, only repeated the words of the pledge 
taken by the twelve at the first Acaba. Mahomet never took a 
woman by the hand on such an occasion; but they used to step 
forward and recite the prescribed words; and then Mahomet 
would say,—" Go: for you have pledged yourselves.” Hushdmi, 
p- 157. | ’ 

{ Nackib, or “Leader,” is the term, which was ever after 
honourably retained by the twelve. Four of them, Abul Hay- 
tham, Asad, Rafi ibn Malik, and Obiida ibn Samit, were also of 
the number who met Mahomet here on the two previous pilgrim- 
ages. Only three were of the Aws tribes, the rest Khazrajites. 
Several of them, as well as many amongst the seventy, are 
mentioned as able to write Arabic; and as being Kamil, i.e. expert 
in writing, in archery, and in swimming. Kdth al Wadckidi, 
p. 2854. 

According to Hishimi, Mahomet desired the seventy themselves 
to choose their Leaders. The K&tib al Wackidi, on the contrary, 


& 


° 
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voice of one calling aloud, probably a straggler 
seeking for his company, was heard near at hand. 
The excited fancy or apprehensions of the party 
conjured up a Meccan, if not an infernal, spy. 
Mahomet gave the command, and all hurried back 
to their halting places.* Thus passed the memor- 
able night of the SECOND PLEDGE OF ACABA. 


not only says that Mahomet chose them, but that he added, “Let 
no one among you be vexed because another than he is chosen; 
for it is Gabriel that chooseth,” p. 424. Hishami quotes poetry 
by Kab (who was himself present on the occasion,) in which the 
names of the twelve are enumerated; and it is probably genuine. 

* Both the Katib al W&ckidi and Hishémi make the voice to 
have been that of a Devil or Demon. 

‘“‘ And when the ceremony was ended, the Devil called out with 
a loud voice— Ye people of Mecca! Have yeno concern for Mahomet 
and his renegades? They have counselled war against you.” _ Kdatib 
al Wackidi, p. 424. So Hishémi:—When we had pledged our- 
selves to the Prophet, Satan called out with such a piercing cry 
as I never heard before-—Oh ye that are encamped round about ! 
Have ye no care for Mupzammam (the “blamed,” a soubriquet for 
Mahomet,) and the renegades that are with him? They have resolved 
upon war with you. Then said Mahomet ;—* This is the demon of 
Acaba; this is the Son of the Devil. Hearest thou, enemy of 
God? Verily I will ease myself of thee!” p. 151. The word 
used is Azabd. 


ae Kyi) cpl lap anid! col las 

So at the battle of Ohad, he that cried ‘“* Mahomet is fallen,” is 
called “the Demon of Acaba, that is to say the Devil;” Azabb al 
Acaba ydni al Sheitin, Hishdmi, p.258. We shall meet the Devil 
(who is easily conjured up by tradition) again, at the council of the 
Coreish to put Mahomet to death; and it will be remembered that 
he appeared in order to oppose Mahomet at the placing of the 
corner stone when the Kaaba was rebuilt. Chapter II. p. 39, note. 

Weil has mistaken the word for Izb or Azad, “a Dwarf.” 
Mohammad, p. 75. 
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The Coreish, So large a gathering could not be held close by 


suspicious of 


the hostile == Mina, without rumours reaching the Coreish enough 
movement, 


challenge the to rouse their suspicion. It was notorious that 
Medina chiefs. 


great numbers at Medina had embraced the doc- 
trines of Mahomet. The clandestine meeting must 
have been on his behalf; and, therefore, an un- 
warrantable interference with the domestic affairs 
of Mecca. It was virtually a hostile movement. 
Accordingly, next morning their chief men repaired 
to the encampment of the Medina pilgrims,* stated 
their suspicions, and complained of such conduct at 
the hand of a tribe with whom, of all the tribes 
throughout Arabia, they declared, it would grieve 
them most to be at war. The converts glanced 


Both the Katib al Wackidi and Hishémi add that Abbas son of 
Obada said to Mahomet :—“ If thou wishest it, we shall now fall 
upon the people assembled here at Miné with the sword.” And 
no one had @ sword that day but he. Mahomet replied, “I have 
not received any command to do thus: depart to your homes.” 
But the circumstance is most improbable. 

Some authorities affirm that the “command to fight” was 
received and promulgated by Mahomet at this time. But there is 
no reason for believing that any such command was given, till long 
after the emigration.to Mecca. Sprenger (p. 207) appears to be 
at fault here. Hishami (p. 157) and Tabari (p. 181) speak of the 
command to fight; but the Secretary of Wackidi has nothing of it; 
and Tabari elsewhere (p. 19()) says that the emigration to Medina 
preceded the command to fight. Indeed armed opposition was not 
practicable till long after. Mahomet and his followers were too 
glad to escape peaceably. 


* Literally the “Sheb,” glen, or defile, in which they were 
encamped. 
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at each other, and held their peace.* The rest, 
_ ignorant of their comrades’ proceedings, protested 
that the Coreish had been misinformed, and that 
the report was utterly without foundation. Their 
chief, Abdallah ibn Obey, assured them that none 
of his people would venture on such a step without 
consulting him. The Coreish were satisfied, and 
took their leave. 

During that day, the vast concourse at Min4 broke They paren 


ina 
up. ‘The numerous caravans again prepared for caravan, 


their journey, and took each its homeward course. 
The Medina party had already set out, when the 
Coreish having strictly enquired into the midnight 
assembly, (which Mahomet hardly cared now to 
keep a secret,) found to their confusion, that not 
only had it really taken place, but that far larger 
numbers than they suspected had pledged them- 
selves to the defence of Mahomet. Foiled and 


* Hishami relates a story told by Kab, one of the Covenanters, 
that while this inquisition was going on, in order to divert atten- 
tion, he pointed to a new pair of ‘shoes which one of the Meccan 
Chiefs had on, and said to Abu Jabir, one of his own party :— 
‘Why could’st thou not, our Chief, wear a pair of new shoes like 
this Coreishite Chief?” The latter taking off the shoes, threw them 
at Kab, saying, “ put them on thyself.” Abu Jabir said, “Quiet! 
' give back the shoes.” Kab refused, and the Meccan Chief said 

he would snatch them from him. A commotion ensued, which 
‘was just what Kab desired, as it covered the awkwardness of the 
converts. Hishdmt, p. 151. 

Such tales, containing supposed proofs of service rendered to 
‘the cause of Islam, were plentifully-fabricated, even in the earliest 
times, and deserve little credit. 
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exasperated, they pursued the Medina caravan in 
the hope that they might lay hands on some of the 
delinquents; but, though they scoured the roads 
leading to Medina, they fell in with only two. Of 
these one escaped. The other, S4d ibn Ob4da, they 
seized and, tying his hands behind his back, dragged 
him by his long hair to Mecca. There he would 
no doubt have suffered farther maltreatment, had 
he not been able to claim protection from certain 
of the Coreish to whom he had rendered service at 
Medina. He was released, and rejoined the caravan 
just as his friends were about to return in search 
of him. 


It soon became evident to the Meccans that, in 
consequence of the covenant entered into at Acaba, 
both Mahomet and his followers contemplated an 
early emigration to Medina. The prospect of such 
a movement, which would remove their opponents 
entirely out of reach, and plant them in an asylum 
where they might securely work out their machina- 
tions and, when opportunity offered, take an ample 
revenge,—at first irritated the Coreish. They re- 
newed, after a long cessation, the persecution of 
the believers; and, wherever they had the power, 
sought either to make them recant, or by confine- 
ment to prevent their escape.* 


* Kat al Wackidi, p. 43. The support of the Medina adher- 
ents, and the suspicion of an intended emigration, irritated, the 
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Such severities, or the dread of them, (for the od rect 
Moslems were conscious that they had now seriously deparime of 


compromised their allegiance as citizens of Mecca,) . 
hastened the crisis. And, indeed, when Mahomet 
had once resolved upon a general emigration, no 
advantage was to be gained by protracting their 
residence amongst enemies. 


converts, 


It was but a few days after the “second pledge Mahomet 


of Acaba,” that Mahomet gave command to his 
followers, saying;—Depart unto Medina; for the 
Lord hath verily given you brethren in that city, and 
ahome in which ye may find refuge.* So they made 


Coreish to severity; and this severity forced the Moslems to 
petition Mahomet for leave to emigrate. The two causes might 
co-exist and re-act on one another ;—-the persecution would hasten 
the departure of the converts, while each fresh departure would 
irritate the Coreish to greater cruelty. 

Tabari says:—“ There were two occasions on which persecution 
raged the hottest; viz. first, the period preceding the emigration 
to Abyssinia; second, that following the second covenant at Acaba,” 
(p. 178). 

But there is good reason to suspect that stronger epithets have 
been used in tradition regarding this persecution than are warranted 
by facts. Had it been as bad as is spoken of, we should have had 
plenty of instances. Yet, excepting the imprisonment or surveil- 
lance of a few waverers, we have not a single detail of any injuries 
or sufferings inflicted on this occasion by the Coreish. There 
was, no doubt, abundant apprehension, and good ground for it. 

* The Katib al Wackidi makes Mahomet first to see the place 
of emigration in a dream,—a saline soil, with palm trees, 
between two hills.” After that, he waited some days, and then 
went forth joyously to his followers, saying: —‘' Now have I been 
made acquainted with the place appointed for your emigration. 
It is Vathreb. Whoso desireth to emigrate, let him emigrate 


gives com- 
mand for 
them to 
emigrate to 
Medina. - 
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preparation, chose companions for the journey, and 
set out in parties secretly. Such as had the means 
rode two and two upon camels, and the rest walked.* 

Persecution and artifice caused a few to fall away 
from the faith. One example will suffice. Omar 
had arranged a rendezvous with Aydsh and Hisham 
at a spot in the environs of Mecca, whence they 
were to set out for Medina. Hisham was held back 
by his family, and relapsed for a time into idolatry. 
“Thus I, and Ay4sh,” relates Omar, “ went forward 
alone, and journeyed to Cubif in the outskirts of 
Medina, where we alighted, and were hospitably 
received at the house of Rifaa. But Abu Jahl, and 
another brother of Ayash,J followed him to Medina, 
and told him that his mother had vowed she would 
retire beneath no shade, nor should a comb or any 
oil touch her hair, until she saw his face again. 
Then I cautioned him (continues Omar,) saying ;— 
“ By the Lord! they only desire to tempt thee from 


thither,” p. 43. If this incident be real, the first vision may 
have been a sort of feeler to try what his people thought of going 
to Medina; for, long before this time, he must have fully made up 
his own mind where he was going. But the story is most probably 
a fiction, growing out of the idea that Mahomet must have had a 
divine and special command for so important a step as that of 
emigration to Medina. 

* Katib al Wackidi, pp. 43, 242. 

{ A suburb of Medina, about three quarters of an hour's 
walk on the road to Mecca. Burkhardt, p. 828; Burton, vol. ii. 
chap. xix. ; 

¢ A uterine brother; they were all three sons of Asma, a lady 
of the Tamim tribe, but by different fathers. 
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thy religion.* Beware, Aydsh! of denying thy 
faith.” But he replied ;— Nay, I will not recant. 
But I have property at Mecca. I will go and fetch 
it, and it will strengthen me. And I will also release 
my mother from her-vow.” Seeing that he was 
not to be diverted from his purpose, I gave him a 
swift camel and bade him, if he suspected treachery, 
to save himself thereon. So when they alighted 
to halt at Dhajnan, they seized him suddenly, 
and bound him with cords; and, as they carried 
him into Mecca, they exclaimed;—Lven thus, ye 
Meccans, should ye treat your foolish ones! Then 
they kept him in durance.f 

It was about the beginning of the month Mu- 


* In Hishami it is added ;—*‘ And the heat and lice will soon 
enough force thy mother to break her vow,” p. 160. 

} Katib al Wackidi, p. 2324; Hishdmi, p. 160. Both Ayfsh 
and Hishém afterwards rejoined Mahomet. From one account it 
would appear that Aydsh as well as Hisham, relapsed into idolatry. 
Omar stated that until Sura xxxix. v. 53, was revealed, it was 
thought that no apostate could be saved. When that passage 
appeared, he wrote it out for Ayash, and sent it to him at Mecca; 
which when Ay4sh had read, he took courage, and forthwith 
quitted Mecca on his camel for Medina. Hishdmi, p. 161. 

There is another tradition, at variance with the above. Maho- 
met when at Medina, said one day, “‘ Who will bring me Ayash and 
Hisham from Mecca?” And forthwith Walid, son of Mughira, 
set out; and he traced them to their place of confinement, and 
assisted them with a stone and his sword to break off their fetters, 
and, having released them carried them off to Mahomet. Ibid. But, 
notwithstanding the details in this version, itis evidently a fiction 
to justify Ayash and Hishim from the charge of apostacy, by 
making it appear that they were imprisoned at Mecca. | 


The emigra- 
tion begins in 


Cc 
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the middle of harram that the emigration commenced.* Medina 


April622 A.D 


And goes on 
for about two 
mon 


‘lies some 250 miles to the north of Mecca. The 
journey is accomplished by the pilgrim caravans 
“an eleven days, and if pressed for time, in ten.” 
Within two months, nearly all the followers of 
Mahomet, excepting the few detained in confine- 
ment, or unable to escape from slavery, had migrated 
with their families to their new abode. They num- 


* Abu Salma was the first that set out. He reached Medina 
on the 10th Muharram (end of April). Kdtsb al Wdckidi, p. 2254. 
His wife Omm Salma (afterwards married by Mahomet) tells a 
piteous story, that they started for Medina a year before the second 
covenant of Acaba. Being attacked on the way, her husband 
escaped to Medina, but she and her infant Salma were kept in 
durance by her family, the Bani Mughira. Her infant was taken 
from her, and she “wept for a year,” after which they were 
all happily re-united at Medina. She ends by saying;—“there . 
was no family that endured such hardships in the cause of Islam, 
as that of Abu Salma.” Hishdmi, p. 159. We see here, Ist, 
the desire of magnifying suffering for Islam: and 2ndly, the vain- 
glorious wish of appearing to be the earliest emigrants. For we 
know from Wackidi, that Abu Salma did not emigrate till two 
months before Mahomet, and several days after the second cove- 
nant of Acaba. 

The next that emigrated was Amir ibn Rabia with his wife 
Laila. Kdtth al Wédckidi, p. 434; Hishdmi, p. 159. Then 
Abdallah ibn Jahsh, and his wife, a daughter of Abu Sofian. 

+ Burkhardt, p. 316. See also Burton, vol. ii. pp. 829, 381. 
The Tayyara or “Flying Caravan” goes in less time. “ The 
Rakb” is a dromedary caravan, in which each person carries 
only his saddle bags. It usually descends (from Medina) by the 
road called E] Khabt, and makes Mecea on the fifth day. 

In vol. iti, p. 147, the stages by the Najd, or eastern route, 
travelled by Burton, are given as eleven, and the distance esti- 
mated at 248 miles. 
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bered between one and two hundred souls.* They 

were received with cordial and eager hospitality 

by their brethren at Medina, who vied with one 

another for the honour of having them quartered 

in their houses, and supplying them with such 

things as they had need of.f | | 
The Coreish were paralysed by a movement 80 The Coreish 

suddenly planned, and put into such early and Fhis gadden’ 

extensive execution. They looked on in amaze- ae 

ment, as families silently disappeared, and house 

after house was abandoned. One or two quarters 

of the city were entirely deserted, and the doors 

of the dwelling houses left deliberately: locked.{ 


* We have no exact enumeration of the numbers that emigrated 
at first with Mahomet. At the battle of Badr, nineteen months 
after the emigration, there were present 314 men, of whom eighty- 
three were emigrants from Mecca. A few of these may have 
joined Mahomet after he reached Medina; and we shall probably 
not err far in making the whole number that emigrated at first, 
including women and children, about 150. At Badr almost 
every one of the emigrants, who could, was present. For the 
numbers see Kdtihb al Wdckidi, p, 2594. 

+ Ibid. p. 484; Hishdmi, p. 168. 

+ “ The Bani Ghanam ibn Dfda&n,” says the Katib al W&ckidi, 
“emigrated entirely to Medina, men and women, and left their 
houses locked: not a soul was to be seen in the quarters of the 
Bani Ghanam, Abul Bokeir, and Matzfin,” pp. 196 and 2564. 
Hishdmi, p. 160. 

“ Otba, Abbfs, and Abu Jah] passed by the dwelling-place of 
the Bani Jahsh, and the door was locked, and the house deserted. 
And Otba sighed heavily, and said, ‘Every house, even if its 
peace be lengthened, at the last a bitter wind will reach it. The 
quarter of the Bani Jahsh is left without an inhabitant!’ Then 
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There was here a determination and sacrifice hardly 
calculated upon. But even if the Coreish had fore- 
seen, and resolved to oppose, the emigration, it is 
difficult to perceive what preventive measures they 
could have adopted. The multitude of independent 
clans and separate branches effectually prevented 
unity of action. Here and there a slave or helpless 
dependent might be intimidated or held back; but 
in all other cases there was no right to interfere 
with private judgment or with family counsels; and 
the least show of violence might rouse a host of 
champions, who would forget their antipathy to 
Islam in revenging the insulted honour of their 
tribe. : 

Mahomet, At last Mahomet and Abu Bakr, with their 

AL coon families, including Ali, now a youth of above twenty 

a years of age, were the only believers left (excepting 
those unwillingly detained) at Mecca. Abu Bakr 
was ‘ambitious of being the companion of the 
prophet in his flight; and daily urged him to 
depart. But Mahomet told him that “his time 
was not yet come:—the Lord had not given him 
the command to emigrate.” Perhaps he was 
deferring his departure until he could receive 
assurance from Medina, that the arrangements for 
his reception were secure, and his adherents there 


he added; ‘This is the work of our good-for-nothing nephew, 
who hath dispersed our assemblies, ruined our affairs, and made 
a separation amongst us.’”  Hishdmi, p. 160. 
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not only ready, but able in the face of the rest: of 
the people, to execute, their engagement for his 
defence.* Or, there may have been the more 
generous desire to see all his followers safely out of 
Mecca, before he himself fled for refuge to Medina. 
Might we conjecture that he was waiting with the 
undefined hope that a divine interposition, as with 
the prophets of old, was about to subdue or over- 
throw the unbelieving and devoted city, in which 
peradventure even ten righteous men could not 
now be found ? 


Meanwhile Abu Bakr made preparations for the Preparations 


journey. In anticipation of the emergency, he had 
already purchased, for 800 dirhems, two swift 
camels, which were now tied up and highly fed in 
the yard of his house. A guide, accustomed to the 
devious tracks and byways of the Medina route, 
was hired; and the camels were committed to his 
custody.f 


* During the two months elapsing between the second covenant 
at Acaba and Mahomet’s emigration, communications, as might 
have been expected, were kept up between Mecca and Medina. 
Thus, it is stated by the Katib al Wackidi that, after the foremost 
emigrants had reached Medina, a part of the Medina converts 
who had been at the Acaba covenant returned to Mecca, where 
no doubt farther arrangements were concerted between them, and 
Mahomet. It is added that these Medina converts had thus 
the merit of being both Emigrants (Muhajirin,) and Adjutors 
(Ansfr). 

+ The guide was Abdallah ibn Arcad; or as the Katib al 
Wackidi has it, Abdallah ibn Oreicat. He was of the Bani Duil, 
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The Coreish were perplexed at the course which 
Mahomet was taking. They had expected him to 
emigrate with his people; and perhaps half rejoiced 
at the prospect of being rid of their enemy. By 
remaining almost solitary behind, he seemed by 
his very loneliness to challenge and defy their 
attack. What might his motive be for this 
strange procedure? ‘The chief men assembled to 
discuss their position. Should they imprison him? 
—his followers would come to his rescue. Should 
they forcibly expel him?—he might agitate his 
cause among the tribes of Arabia, and readily lure 
adherents by the prospect of supremacy at Mecca. 
Should they assassinate him?—the Bani H&shim 
would exact an unrelenting penalty for the blood 
of their kinsman. But representatives from every 
tribe, including even that of Hashim, might plunge 
each his sword into the prophet; would the 
I]ashimites dare to wage a mortal feud with the 
whole body of the Coreish thus implicated in the 


a tribe descended from Kinana; and thus affiliated with the 
Coreish. [is mother was pure Coreish. 

He was still an idolator; and Wackidi, anticipating the era 
when war was waged against all idolators, adds,— but Mahomet 
and Abu Bakr had given him quarter,—or pledge of protection ;” 
—y» lr. |—as if he required any protection then from the fugi- 
tives he was guiding! The expression is significant of the way 
in which subsequent principles and events insensibly threw back 
their light and colour upon the tissue of tradition, Kdtib al 
Wackidi, p. 212; Hishdms, p. 167. | 
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murder ?—Even then there would remain his 
followers at Medina, whose revenge of their master’s 
blood would surely be ruthless and desperate. 
Assassination by an unknown hand on the road to 
Medina, might prove the safest course;—but there 
the chances of escape would preponderate. At last 
they resolved that a deputation should procece to 
the house of Mahomet. 

What was the decision as to their future course Chiefs 
of action, what the object even of the present depu- Seat 
tation, it is impossible, amid the hostile and mar- 
vellous tales of tradition, to conclude. There is 
little reason to believe that it was assassination, 
although the traditionists assert that this was de- 
termined upon at the instigation of Abu Jahl, sup- 
ported by the Devil who, in the person of an old 
man from Najd shrouded in a mantle, joined the 
council. Mahomet himself, speaking in the Coran 
of the designs of his enemies, refers to them in 
these indecisive terms:—‘“And call to mind when the 
unbelievers plotted against thee, that.they might detain 
thee, or slay thee, or expel thee. Yea, they plotted;— 
but God plotted likewise. And God ts the best 
of plotters."* Assuredly had assassination been the 
sentence, and its immediate execution (as pretended 
by tradition) ordered by the council, Mahomet 
would have indicated the fact in clearer language 
than these alternative expressions. A resolution 


* Sura vill. v. 29. 
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so fatal would unquestionably have been dwelt 
upon at length both in the Coran and tradition, 
and produced as a justification (for such indeed it 
would have been) of all subsequent hostilities.* 


* The following is the general narrative of tradition, given 
with some variations by the Katib al Wiickidi and Hishami;— 
Tabari following mainly the latter. 

The Coreish, irritated by hearing of the warm reception the 
converts experienced at Medina, held a council to discuss the 
matter. The Devil, in the shape of an old man, shrouded ina 
cloak, stood at the door, saying that he was a Sheikh from Najd, 
who had heard of their weighty consultation, and had come, if 
haply he might help them to a right decision. So they invited 
him to enter. 

One proposed to imprison, another to expel, Mahomet. The 
old man from Najd warmly opposed both suggestions. Then 
said Abu Jahl;—“ Let us choose one courageous man from every 
family of the Coreish, and place in their hands sharp swords, and 
let the whole slay him with the stroke of one man; so his blood 
will be divided amongst all our famihes, and the relatives of 
Mahomet will not know how to revenge it.” The old man of Najd 
applauded the scheme, saying:—‘‘ May God reward this man; 
this is the right advice, and none other.” And they separated, 
having agreed to follow it. 

Gabriel forthwith apprised Mahomet of the design, who arose 
and made Ali to lie down upon his bed. The murderous party 
came at dusk, and lay in wait about the house. Mahoment went 
forth, and casting a handful of dust at them, recited from the Ist 
to the 10th verses of Sura xxxiv. ending with the words; and 
We have covered them, so that they shall not see. So he departed 
without their knowing what had passed; and they continued to 
watch, soine say, fill morning, thinking that the figure on the 


bed was Mahomet. As light dawned, they found out their mis- 


tuke, and saw that it was Ali. Others say they watched tall some 
one passed and told them that Mahomet had left, when they arose 
in confusion and shook from their heads the dust which Mahomet 
had cast upon them. 
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Had such a resolution ever been formed, it must 
have reached the ears of Mahomet sooner or later. 


Whatever the object of the visit, Mahomet received Mahomet 


d Abu Bakr 
previous notice of it, and anticipated the danger by escape to the 


cave of Thaur. 


The whole story of the council and the attempt on Mahomet’s 
life is so mingled with what is marvellous and unlikely, as to 
render it almost impossible to disentangle the truth, or even a 
consistent and probable story, from the spurious details. Indeed 
there is some reason for suspecting with Sprenger “the whole 
story of the council, and the resolution of assassinating him, 
to be apocryphal,” p. 208. Parts of the story are evidently 
fabricated to illustrate or support the verse of the Coran above 
quoted, and the other regarding the counter-plot of God, (Sura 
vii. v. 29);—and to cover the opponents of Mahomet with 
infamy. 

The reasons given in the text make it in the last degree im- 
probable that assassination was ever attempted or even resolved 
upon. The tale of the assassins surrounding the house for so long 
a period in the face of Mahomet’s family and kinsmen, even apart 
-from the miraculous details, is absurd. If intent on murder, they 
would at once have rushed on Ali, and finding their mistake, 
have set off for Abu Bakr’s house, (vide Sprenger, ibidem). The 
clear intimation in the Katib al Wackidi that Mahomet left for 
the house of Abu Bakr in the middle of | the day,is also opposed 
to the whole story. 

Mahomet’s sudden flight, and long concealment in the cave, 
were probably supposed by his followers to have been caused 
by the apprehension of immediate violence. This supposition 
would require illustrative grounds: and hence the fiction. It 
seems to me, however, that it was not violence at Mecca, but 
assassination by the way, which he most feared, and which led-to 
his concealment in the cave till the pursuit had ceased, and thus 
to the securing of a free and safe road. 

Upon the whole, the council ttself'is not unlikely or improbable: 
and I have therefore given it a place in the text, endeavouring 
to adapt it as well as possible to the other- incidents that are 
clearly proved. 
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stealing away at once from his house. There he 
left Ali; around whom, that the suspicions of his 
neighbours might not be aroused, he threw his 
own red Hadhramaut mantle,* and desired him to 
occupy his bed. He went straight to the house of 
Abu Bakr, and after a short consultation matured 
the plans for an immediate flight. Abu Bakr shed 
tears of joy; the hour for emigration had at last 
arrived, and he was to be the companion of the 
prophet’s journey.t After a few hasty preparations 


* Kati al Wdckidi, p. 434. Hishami calls it green, p. 165. 

+ Ayesha, in a somewhat loose tradition quoted by Hishimi, 
relates as follows ;—Mahomet regularly visited her father’s house 
either in the morning or the evening; that day, however, he came 
at mid-day. Being seated on Abu Bakr’s carpet, Mahomet 
desired that he and Abu Bakr might be left alone. The latter 
replied that the presence of his two daughters did not signify, and 
besought that he would at once communicate what he had to say. 
Then follows the conversation in which Mahomet tells him that 
the time had now come for emigrating, and that Abu Bakr was 
to be his fellow traveller;—at which Abu Bakr wept for Joy. 
Ayesha adds;—“I never knew before that any body could weep 
for joy, till I saw Abu Bakr weeping thatday.” Hishdmi,p. 166. 
There is of course a tendency in all Ayesha’s traditions to magnify 
her father’s share in the matter. 

Tabari gives a tradition to the effect that Abu Bakr proceeded 
to the house of Mahomet. Ali, whom he found there alone, told 
him that Mahomet had gone to the cave in Mount Thaur and 
that, if he wanted him, he should follow him thither. So he 
hurried in that direction, and made up on Mahomet by the way. 
And as he approached, the Prophet hearing the footsteps thought 
that it was the Coreish in pursuit, and he quickened his pace and 
ran, and burst the thong of his shoe, and struck his foot against 
a rock, so that it bled much. Then Abu Bakr called aloud, and 
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(among which Abu Bakr did not forget to secure 
his remaining wealth), they both crept in the shade 
of evening through a back window, escaped un-— 
observed from the southern suburbs of the city, and 
ascending the lofty mountain Thaur (about an 
hour and a half’s journey to the south,) took refuge 
in a cave near its summit.* Here they rested in 
security, for the attention of their adversaries would 
in any case be fixed upon the country north of 
Mecca and the route to Medina, whither they knew 
that Mahomet would proceed. 


e e Th: 
Eight or nine years after, Mahomet thus alludes eee ae 


in the Coran to the position of himself and _ his the Coran. 
friend in the cave of Thaur:— 


If ye will not assist the Prophet, verily Gop assisted him when 
the unbelievers cast him forth, in company with a second only; 


the prophet recognized his voice, and they went both together; 
and blood flowed from Mahomet’s leg, till they reached the cave 
at break of day, p. 187. 

Notwithstanding the apparent freshness and circumstantiality 
of these details, the story is no doubt spurious. It looks like an 
Alyite or Abasside tale fabricated to detract from the honour of 
Abu Bakr in being selected by the prophet as the companion of 
his flight, by representing it as an accidental, and not a previously 
planned, arrangement. 

* Hish&mi describes it as “‘ a hill in Lower Mecca:” (jiulh Guo 
éSo—t.e. adjoining the lower or southern quarter. : 


The following is from Burkhardt. “Jersey Toor. About an 
hour and a half south of Mecca, to the left of the road to the 
village of Hosseynye, is a lofty mountain of this name, higher it 
is said than Djebel Nour. On the summit of it is a cavern, in 
which Mohammad and his friend Abu Bekr took refuge from the 


of the Two.” 
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——when they two were in the cave alone;* when the Prophet said 
unto his companion:—Be not cast down. for verily God is with 
us. And God caused to descend tranquilityt upon him, and 
strengthened him with Hosts which ye saw not, and made the 
word of the Unbelievers to be abased; and the word of the 
Lord, it is exalted; and Gop is mighty and wise.} 


The “sole companion,” or in Arabic phraseology 
the Second of the two, became one of Abu Bakr’s 
most honoured titles. Hass4in, the sew 
poet of Medina, thus sings of him:— 


And the Second of the two in the Glorious Cave, while the 
Foes were searching around, and they two had ascended 
the Mountain ; 

And the Prophet of the Lord, they well knew, loved him,— 
more than all the world; he held no one equal unto 
him.§ 


Mekkawys before hefled to Medina,” p.176. But he did not visit 
the spot. Nor does Ali Bey appear to have done so either. 
* Lit. the second of the two pW 3\ 3b 


{ The word used is 41.6.. sekinah: borrowed from the “ She- 
kinah” of the Jews. The expression occurs repeatedly in the 
Coran. 

¢ Sura ix. v. 42. 


§ Mahomet asked Hassan ibn Thabit, whether he had com- 
posed any poetry regarding Abu Bakr; to which the poet answered 
that he had, and at Mahomet’s request repeated the following 
lines, (as in the text) ;— 


# Lindl deo dt ayy all ib oF et I OS dd li, 


ale) wv Sade al a poll pe Vyole as all Jaw, ee ih, 

And Mahomet was amused by it, and laughed so heartily as 
even to show his back teeth: and he answered—“ Thou hast 
spoken truly, Oh Hassan! It is just as thou hast said.” Kéti 
al Wadckidi, p. 212. 
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Whatever may have been the real peril, Mahomet, Their alarm. 
and his companion felt it to be a moment of 
jeopardy. Glancing upward at a crevice whence 
the morning light broke into the cave, Abu Bakr 
whispered ;—“ What if one of them were to look 
beneath him; he might see us under his very 
feet!” “Think not thus, Abu Bakr!” said the 
Prophet, ‘““WE ARE Two, BUT GOD IS IN THE MIDST, 

A THIRD.”* 


*Lios Gall ad b Gab L Gb! b. Jl Zid 

The crowd of miracles that cluster about the Cave, are so 
well known as hardly to need repetition. It will be interest- 
ing, however, to note how far they are related by our early 
authorities. 

The Katib al Wackidi says that after Mahomet and Abu Bakr 
entered, a spider came and wove her webs one over the other at 
the mouth of the cave. The Coreish hotly searched after Mahomet 
in all directions, till they came close up to the entrance. And 
when they looked, they said one to another ;—Spiders’ webs are 
over it from before the birth of Mahomet. So they turned back, 
p. 44. 

Another tradition is that “ God commanded a tree and a spider 
to cover his prophet, and two wild pigeons to perch at the entrance 
of the cave. Now two men from each branch of the Coreish, 
armed with swords, issued from Mecca for the pursuit. And they 
were now. close to Mahomet, when the foremost saw the pigeons, 
and returned to his companions, saying that he was sure from 
this that nobody was in the cave. And the prophet heard his 
words, and blessed the wild pigeons, and made them sacred in 
the Holy Territory. lbidem. 

The verses (quoted in the text,) in Sura vill. v. 29, about 
God plotting so as to deceive the Meccans, and in Sura ix. v. 42, 
about God assisting the two refugees in the cave, have probably 
given rise to these tales. 
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Food and Amir ibn Foheirah, the freed man of Abu Bakr,* 


conveyel 1 who tended his master’s flock, in company with 
the other shepherds of Mecca, stole unobserved 
every evening with a few goats to the cave, and. 
furnished its inmates with a plentiful supply of 
milk. Abdallah, the son of Abu Bakr, in the same 
manner, nightly brought them food cooked by his 
sister Asma.f It was ‘his business also to watch 
closely by day the progress of events and of opinion 

at Mecca, and to report the result at night. 
Search after | Much excitement had prevailed in the city, when 
Mahomet. the disappearance of Mahomet was first noised 
abroad. The chief of the Coreish went to his 
house, and finding Ali there, asked where his uncle 
was. “TI have no knowledge of him,” replied Ali: 
—‘am I his keeper? Ye bade him to quit the 
city, and he hath quitted.”"{ Then they repaired 


There are some miraculous stories, but of later growth, regard- 
ing Abu Bakr putting his hand into the crevices of the cave to 
remove the snakes that might be lyrking there, and being un- 
harmed by their venomous bites. 

* See chap. iv. p. 107. 

{ Hishdmi says that Asma also used to take them food at night. 
This is doubtful; but she certainly carried to them the victuals 
prepared for the journey, on the third day. Hishimi adds, Amir 
ibn Fohcira used to lead his goats over the footsteps of Abdallah 
in order to obliterate the traces. Kdtsb al Wadckidi, pp. 44, 212; 
Hishdimi, p. 167. 

{ Kati al Wackili, p. 44; Tabari,p.189. The latter adds:— 
“Thereupon they chided Ali, and struck him, and carried him 
forth to the Kaaba, and bound him for a short space, and then let 
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to the house of Abu Bakr, and questioned his 
daughter Asm4.* Failing'to elicit from her any 
information, they despatched scouts in all directions, 
with the view of gaining a clue to the track and 
. destination of the prophet, if not with less innocent 
instructions. But the precautions of Mahomet and 
Abu Bakr rendered it a fruitless search. One by 
one the emissaries returned with no trace of the 
fugitives; and it was believed that, having gained a 
fair start, they had outstripped pursuit. The people 
soon reconciled themselves to the idea. They even 
breathed more freely now that their troubler was 
gone. The city again was still. 

On the third night, the tidings brought by After After 
Abdallah satisfied the refugees that the search had Mahomet and 
ceased, and the busy curiosity of the first agitation ee 
relaxed. The opportunity was come. They could ™%°°"* 
slip away unobserved now. A longer delay might 
excite suspicion, and the visits of Abdallah and 
Amir attract attention to the cave. The roads 
were clear; they might travel without the appre- 


him go.” The notice is, however, quite unsupported by any other 
proof or collateral evidence; and is evidently fabricated to en- 
hance the merits of Ali. 

* Hishimi has the following:—“ Asma relates that after the 
prophet went forth, a company of the Coreish, with Abu Jahl, 
came to the house. As they stood at the door, she went forth 
to them. ‘ Where is thy father;’ said they. ‘Truly I know 
not where he is;’ she replied. Upon which, Abu Jahl, who was 
a bad and impudent man, slapped her on the face with such force, 
that one of her ear-rings dropped,” p. 168. 


Preparations 
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hension (and it was a fear not unreasonable) of 
arrow or dagger from the wayside assassin. 
Abdallah received the commission to have all 
things in readiness the following evening. The 
guide was instructed to wander about with the two 
camels near the summit of mount Thaur. Asma 
prepared food for the journey, and in the dusk 
carried it to the cave. In the hurry of the moment, 
she had forgotten the thong for fastening the wallet. 
So, tearing off her girdle, with one of the pieces 
she closed the wallet, and with the other fastened 
it to the camel’s gear. From this incident Asm& 
became honorably known in Islam as “She of the 
two Shreds."* Abu Bakr did not forget his money, 
and safely secreted among his other property a - 
purse of between five and six thousand dirhems.f 
The camels were now ready. Mahomet mounted 
the swifter of the two, Al Casw4, thenceforward 


* anilall wily Kati al Wackidt, pp. 44, 212. glaalt cole 
Hishdmi, p. 168. ‘These little incidents add life and interest to 
the story. The names, “the Second of the Two,” and “ She of the 
Shreds,” must have been current generally. They could hardly 
have been invented for the story, and are therefore corroborative 
of it. 

+ Hishdmi, p. 168. A curious tradition is given here. Abu 
Bakr’s father, Abu Cuh&fa, now so old that he could not see, 
came to visit his grand-daughters, (Asma and Ayesha,) after Abu 
Bakr had departed as he thought with all his money, and to con- 
dole with them on being left without any means. To comfort 
the old man, Asma placed pebbles in a recess and, covering them 
with a cloth, made him feel them, and believe that it was his 
son’s money which he had left behind; so the old man went away 


happy. 
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his favourite,* with the guide; and Abu Bakr 
having taken his servant Amir ibn Foheira behind 
him on the other,} they started. Descending from 
mount Thaur, and leaving the lower quarter of 
Meccaf a little to the mght, they. struck off by a 
track considerably to the left of the common road 
to Medina; and, hurrying westward, sooned gained 
the vicinity of the sea-shore nearly opposite Osffin.¢ 
The day of the flight was the 4th RabilI. of the 
first year of the Hegira, or, by the calculations of 
M. Caussin de Perceval, the 20th June, A.D. 622.|| 


- * Hishimi adds that Mahomet refused to get on the camel 
until he had purchased it, or rather pledged himself to pay the 
price which Abu Bakr had given for it, p. 168. . 

{ A tradition in the K&tib al Wackidi says that Amir rode 
upon a third camel, and that Mahomet getting tired on Al Caswa, 
changed to Abu Bakr’s camel; the two others changing also, 
p. 212. This may be explained by the fact that when the party 
reached within a few stages of Medina, the animals were so 
fatigued that they hired an extra camel and servant from the 
Bani Aslam. Thus they arrived at Medina mounted upon three 
camels, which is no doubt the origin of the tradition referred to. 
Lbid. p. 171. 

} Hishdmi,p.170; Tabari,p. 194. she Jiu! Ji log Ge 

§ Osfan is a pilgrim station at the present day, on the highway 
from Mecca to Medina. 

|| Hegira, “emigration.” Though referring par excellence to 
the flight of the prophet, it is also applicable to the emigration of 
all his followers who emigrated to Medina prior to the taking of 
Mecca; and they are hence called Muhdjirin, t.e. those who have | 
undertaken the hejira, or the emigrants. We have seen that 
they commenced to emigrate from the 1st of Moharram, te. from 
the first month of the Hegira era. 


ursuit of the 
eccans. 
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By morning, they had reached the Bedouin en- 
campment of a party of the Bani Khuzia. An 
Arab lady sat in the door of her tent ready to give 
food and drink to any travellers that might chance 
to pass that way. Mahomet and his followers were 
fatigued and thirsty (for the heat was extreme); 
and they gladly refreshed themselves with the 
milk which she offered them in abundance.* 
During the hottest part of the day, they rested 
at Cudeid. In the evening, thinking they were 
now at a safe enough distance from Mecca, they 
joined the common road. They had not proceeded 
far when they met one of the Meccan scouts re- 
turning on horseback. Surfica (for that was his 
name), seeing that he had small chance of success 


The chronology of M. C. de Perceval is supported by the notices 
of extreme heat. 5 jlo ell “a NS Hishdmi, p. 171. 

* Wackidi here gives miraculous details omitted by Hishami. 
The former relates that it was a time of dearth, and the scarcity 
of fodder had so reduced the flocks, that they gave no milk. 
Omm Mabad (the Arab lady) at first told them of her inability, 
in consequence, to entertain them. But there was in the corner 
of her tent a miserable goat, that not only gave no milk, but 
was so weak as to be disabled from accompanying the flocks to 
pasture. The prophet spied it, and going up prayed and touched 
its udders, which immediately filled with milk, and all drank to 
their hearts’ content! <Kdtib al Wadckidi, p. 44. 

Her husband, who had been absent, returned shortly after the 
party had left; and on his wife giving a description of the 
stranger, he perceived who it was, and said that he too would 
have gone with him if he had been at home. 

Omm Mabad herself is said to have emigrated to Medina and 
been converted. Ibid. 
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single-handed against four opponents, offered no 
opposition; but on the contrary pledged his word © 
that, if permitted to depart in peace, he would not 
‘reveal’ that he had met them.* The party. pro- 
ceeded. The prophet of Arabia was safe. 


The first tidings that reached Mecca of the real Tidings reach 


course taken by Mahomet, were brought, two orfisie 


three days after his flight from the cave, by a 
traveller from the Khuzaite camp at which he 


* The marvellous tales and improbabilities connected with the 
story of Suraca are so great, that one is almost tempted to omit 
all mention of him as fictitious. Yet there may probably be 
this ground of truth that the fugitives did fall in with one of - 
the scouts, or with a Meccan traveller coming the same road; 
and around a simple encounter the fiction has grown up. 

The tale, as given by Hishami, is that the Meccans offered a 
reward of 100 camels to any one who would bring back Mahomet. 
Surfca had private intimation that a party on three camels had 
been seen on the Medina road, and forthwith set out in pursuit. 
When he had made up on them, his horse stumbled and threw 
him; then it sank in the earth and stuck fast. Mahomet, at | 
Surfica’s entreaty, prayed that it might be loosened, and it was 
accordingly freed. This happened over again; and.then Suraca 
pledged himself to go back, and withdraw from their pursuit all the 
emissaries that were out in quest of Mahomet. He farther begged 
of Mahomet a writing in remembrance, which Abu Bakr having 
indited “on a bone, or a piece of paper, or a bit of cloth,” threw 
down to him. Surfca picked it up and slipped it into his quiver. 
He kept the whole transaction secret ull after the capture of Mecca, 
when he produced the writing as an introduction to the favour 
of Mahomet, and embraced Islam. Hishdmi, p. 169. 

The traditions in the Katib al Wackidi, though not quite so 
absurd as the above, are sufficiently marvellous, p. 444. 


Ali also quits 
for Medina. 
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had rested. It was now certain, from his passing 
there, that he was bound for Medina.* 

Ali remained at Mecca three days after the de- 
parture of Mahomet, appearing every day in public, 
for the purpose of restoring the property placed by 
various persons in trust with his uncle. He met 
with no opposition or annoyance, and leisurely took 
his departure for Medina.f 

The families of Mahomet and Abu Bakr were 


and Abu Bakr equally unmolested. Zeinab continued for a time 


unmolested 
at Mecca. 


to dwell at Mecca with her unconverted husband. 
Rockeya had already emigrated with Othman to 
Medina. The other two daughters of Mahomet, 
Omm Kolthtm and Fatima, with his wife Sawda, 
were for some weeks left behind at Mecca. His 


* Here again we are surrounded with the marvellous. Asma 
relates that they waited three days without knowing whither the 
party had gone. Then one of the Genii, whose voice was heard 
but who could not be seen, entered Lower Mecca, passed through 
the town, and made his exit from Upper Mecca, singing all the 
while verses in praise of Omm Mébad, the Khozaite lady, for her 
entertainment of Mahomet and Abu Bakr. From the position of 
this encampment, the people then knew which way Mahomet 
had taken. The very verses of the Genius are given both by 
Hishémi and the Katib al Wackidi; and the latter adds couplets 
by Hassfn ibn Thabit in reply to them. Hishdms, p.168; Kdtsd 
al Wdckidi, p. 44; Tabari, p. 197. 

{ Kati al Wackidi, p. 182; Hishdmi, p. 167,172; Tabari, p. 200. 

¢ Omm Kolthdm had been married to one of the sons of Abu 
Lahab, but was now living in her father’s house. Zeinab’s hus- 
band, Abul As, was still an unbeliever. It is said that he kept 
her back in Mecca in confinement. But subsequent events show 
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betrothed Ayesha, with the rest of Abu Bakr’s 
family, and other females, likewise remained for a 
time.* 

Mahomet and Abu Bakr trusted their respective Forbearance 
clans to protect their families from insult. But n oo 
insult or annoyance of any kind was offered by a 
Coreish. Nor was the slightest attempt made to 
detain them; although it was not unreasonable that 
they should have been detained as hostages against 
any hostile incursion from Medina. These facts 
lead us to doubt the intense hatred and bitter 
cruelty, which the strong colouring of tradition is 
ever ready to attribute to the Coreish.f 

Thus ends the first grand period of the prophet’s 
life. The next scene opens at Medina. 


that she was strongly attached to him, The story of their both 
joining Mahomet at Mecca, sometime afterwards, is romantic and 
affecting. Kdatib al Wdckidi, p. 46; Hishdms, p. 2384. 

* When Zeid was sent back from Medina to bring away 
Mahomet’s family, he carried with him also his own wife Omm 
Ayman (i.e. Mahomet’s old nurse, Baraka,) and his son Osama, 
then a boy. 

Similarly, Abdallah brought away the family of his father Abu 
Bakr, and Ayesha among the rest. Kdtih al Wackidt, p. 46. 

+ In accordance with this view is the fact that the first 
aggressions, after the Hegira, were solely on the part of Mahomet 
and his followers. It was not until several of their caravans had 
been waylaid and plundered, and blood had thus been shed, that 
the people of Mecca were forced in self-defence to resort to arms. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO CHAPTER SIXTH. 


The teaching of Mahomet during the last stage at Mecca, 
and its effects. 


Before dismissing from our view the career of Mahomet at 
Mecca, it will be useful to pause and enquire what had up to this 
time been his general teaching, and what its effect upon the 
people. 


Siyia of the Corse The Coran continues, during the period reviewed in the fore- 


= 


going chapter,* to be made up, as before, of arguments in refuta- 
tion of idolatry and the idle objections of the Meccan people; of 
the proofs of God’s omnipotence, omniscience, and unity; of 
vivid picturings of the Judgment, Heaven, and Hell; and of 
legendary and Scriptural stories. The great verities of a minute 
and over-ruling Providence, and of a final retribution, are some- 
times illustrated by passages of exquisite imagery and living 
poetry. The bold impersonation of THunper, in the following 
quotation (which may be taken as a sample of the better portions 
of this period,) has given its name to the Sura from which it is 
taken :— 

Verily God changeth not His dealings with a People, until they change 
that which is in their Souls. And when God willeth Evil unto a People, 


there is none that can turn it away, nor have they any Protector beside 


them. 
It is He that showeth you the Lightning to inspire Fear and Hope; and 
raised the heavy Clouds. 


* The Suras of this period (ze. from the 10th year of the Mission to the 
Hegira) will be found classed in their supposed order in the Appendix. Some 
of the later ones become very long, and inelude portions given forth at 
Medina, and added to them there. One striking feature of the closing 
Meccan Saras is the frequent allusion by Mahomet to the approaching emi- 
gration of himself and his followers. 
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' The Taunver doth celebrate His praise; and the Angels also, from awe 
of Him. And He sendeth forth- His bolts: and shivereth therewith whom 
He pleaseth, while they are wrangling about God:—for He is terrible in 
might! 

He only is rightly invoked. And these, whom they invoke beside Him, 
answer them not at all, otherwise than as one stretching forth both hands 
unto the water that it may reach his mouth, and it reacheth it not. So is 
the invocation of the unbelievers founded only in error. 

And to God boweth down in worship whatsoever is in the Heavens, and 
in the Earth, voluntarily and by force; and their Shadows likewise in the 
morning and in the evening.* 

Say:—Who is the Lord of the Heavens and of the Earth: Say—Gop. 
Say: Wherefore, then, do ye take besides Him guardians who have no 
power to do even their own selves a benefit nor an injury. Say:—What! 
Are the Blind and the Seeing equal? What!is the Darkness equal with the 
Light? Or do they give unto God partners that have created like unto His 
creation, so that the creation (of both) appear alike in their eyes? Say:— 
Gop is the Creator of all things. He is the One; the AVENGER! 

He bringeth down from on high the Rain, and the Valleys flow, each 
according to its measure: and the Flood beareth the swelling Froth. And 
from that which men melt in the furnace, to make ornaments or vessels 
withal, ariseth a Scum, the like thereof. Thus doth God compare the Truth 
with Falsehood. As for the Scum it passeth away like Froth: but that 
which benefitteth mankind remaineth on the Earth. 

Thus doth God put forth Similitudes.f 


The positive precepts of this period are still very limited. The Positive precepts. 


five times of prayer, it is said, were enjoined by God at the period 
of the prophet’s ascent to heaven, one or two years before the 
Hegira.t All kinds of flesh were permitted for food, if killed in 


* This, a conceit Mahomet was fond of. The Shadows perform obeisance 
to God, being long and prostrate in the morning, upright during the day, 
and again elongated in prostration in the evening. 

t Sura xiii. 13-19. 

+ Aa yet, however, the five periods are nowhere distinctly commanded in 
the Coran. The nearest approach to such command is the following :— 
‘‘ Wherefore patiently bear with what they say, and celebrate the praise of 
thy Lord before the rising of the San, and before its setting: and praise 
Him sometime in the night, and in the extremities of the day, that thou 
mayest be pleasing unto him.” Sura xx. 129. By the extremities of the day, 
is naturally understood the fall of day, and day-break. But some,—to 
reconcile the passage with the prescribed hours,—interpret it as signifying 
mid-day, at which as it were the day is divided into two parts. 


‘a 
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the name of the Lord,* but the blood, and that which dieth of 
itself, and the flesh of swine, were strictly prohibited.f 

While a few superstitions, by which the meat of animals was 
under certain circumstances held by the Arabs to be unlawful,t 
were denounced, and the practice of compassing the holy temple 
naked was proscribed as a device of Satan,§ the rites of Meccan 
pilgrimage were maintained. They were enjoined as of divine 
command, and propitious to true piety. It is probable that the 
Jews strongly objected to this new feature of the reformed faith, 
and we accordingly find a laboured defence of the innovation, 
which may be interesting to the reader ;— 


And call to remembrance when WE gave unto Abraham the place of the 
Temple (at Mecca); saying,—Join not in worship anything with me, and 
purify my house for them that compass it, and for them that stand up and 
bow down to pray. 

And proclaim unto Mankind a pilgrimage, that they may come unto thee 
on foot, upon every lean camel,|| flocking from every distant road :—that 
they may testify to the benefits they have received, and commemorate the 
name of God, on the appointed days, over the brute beasts which WE have 
given them for a provision:—Wherefore eat thereof and feed the wretched 
and the poor. Then let them stop the neglect of their persons,¢ and fulfil 
their vows, and compass the ancient House. 


* The same motives led to this condition, as to the Apostolical admonition 
to abstain from ‘‘pollutions of idols,” and “meats offered to idols.” Acts 
xv. 20, 29. The prohibition seems to point to the heathenish practice of 
the Meccans slaying their animals as a sacrifice to, or in the name of, their 
deities. Suras xvi. 115; vi: 118, 121, 145. 

t References as above. The influence of Jewish habit and precept is here 
manifest. As to the references in the /ater Suras of this period, it is to be 
remembered that they were composed very near the time of the Hegira, and 
the habit was now formed of throwing into a former Sura newly revealed 
passages connected with its subject. It is possible therefore that some of the 
pieces quoted in this Supplement as Meccan, may have been in reality of 
later date; they may have been early Medina verses given forth after the 
emigration, and placed among the Meccan Suras. 

t See Sura vy. 112, where the names of the forbidden animals are quoted; 
vi. 136, 144; x. 59. See also the note at p. cclxix. ofthe Introduction, chap. iv. 

§ Sura vii. 27-33. This was connected with the Homs: see Introduction, 
chap. iv. p. cclxviii. 

| Lean and famished from the long journey. 

@ i.e. they might now again pare their nails, shave their heads, &c., and 
resume their ordinary dress. Sec Introd. ch. iii. p. cev. 
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This do, And he that honoureth the sacred ordinances of God* it is well 
for him with his Lord. The flesh of cattle is lawful unto you excepting 
that which hath been read unto you. Wherefore abstain from the pollutions 
of Idols, and abstain from the false speech, following the Catholic faith 
unto God, not associating any with Him; for he that associateth any with 
God is like that which falleth from the Heavens, and the birds snatch it away, 
and the wind bloweth it into a distant place. 

Hearken to this:—whosoever honoureth the Sacrifices of .God,f verily 
they proceed from Purity of heart. From them (the victims) ye derive 
benefits until the appointed time: then they are brought for sacrifice unto 
the ancient House. 

And unto every People have We appointed rites, that they may com- 
memorate the name of Gop over the brute beasts He hath provided for them. 
And your Gop is ONE GOD; wherefore submit thyself unto Him and 
bear good tidings unto the Humble:— 

Unto those whose hearts, when God is mentioned, tremble thereat:—and 
unto those that patiently bear what befalleth them and observe prayer, and 
spend in alms of that We have provided them with. 

And the victims have We made unto you as ordinancesf of God. From 
them ye receive benefit. Commemorate therefore the name of God over 
them as they stand disposed in a line, and when they fall slain upon their 
sides, eat thereof, and give unto the Poor both to him that is silent and him 
that beggeth. Thus have WE given thee dominion over them that ye may 
be thankful. 

Their Flesh is not accepted of God, nor yet their Blood: but your Piety 
is accepted of Him.§ 


Few and simple as the positive precepts of Mahomet up to Mighty effect 

° . produced by the 
this time thus appear, they had wrought a marvellous and a teaching of 
mighty work. Never, since the days when primitive Christianity ene 
startled the world from its sleep and waged a mortal combat with 
Heathenism, had men seen the like arousing of spiritual life,— 
the like faith that suffered sacrifice and took joyfully the spoiling 
of goods for conscience sake. 

From time beyond memory, Mecca and the whole Peninsula Previous dark 

and torpid state 


had been steeped in spiritual torpor. The slight and transient of Mecea and 


* g\If piles Rites, or Offerings ; but from what follows, Victims would 
seem to be here meant. 


t The word signifies Camels offered in sacrifice, roll 


f Or signs, symbols. It is the same word as before,— jl 
§ Sura xxii. 27-40. 
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influences of Judaism, Christianity, or Philosophy, upon the Arab 
mind, had been but as the ruffling here and there of the surface of 
a quiet lake ;—all remained still and motionless below. The people 
were sunk in superstition, cruelty, and vice. It was a common 
practice for the eldest son to marry his father’s widows inherited 
as property with the rest of the estate.* Pride and poverty had 
introduced among them, as it has among the Hindus, the crime 
of female infanticide.f Their religion consisted in gross idolatry, 
and their faith was rather the dark superstitious dread of unseen 
beings, whose goodwill they sought to propitiate, and to avert 
their displeasure, than the belief in an over-ruling Providence. 
The Life to come and Retribution of good and evil were, as 
motives of action, practically unknown. 

Thirteen years before the Hegira, Mecca lay lifeless in this 
debased state. What a change had those thirteen years now pro- 
duced! A band of several hundred persons had rejected Idolatry, 
adopted the worship of the one great God, and surrendered them- 
selves implicitly to the guidance of what they believed a revela- 
tion from Him;—praying to the Almighty with frequency and 
fervour, looking for pardon through His mercy, and striving 
to follow after good works, alms-giving, chastity, and justice. 
They now lived under a constant sense of the Omnipotent power 
of God, and of His providential care over the minutest of their 
concerns. In all the gifts of nature, in every relation of jife, at 
each turn of their affairs individual or public, they saw His hand. 
And, above all, the new spiritual existence in which they joyed 
and gloried, was regarded as the mark of His especial grace; 
while the unbelief of their blinded fellow-citizens was the harden- 
ing stamp of His predestined reprobation. Mahomet was the 
Minister of life to them,—the source under God of their new-born 
hopes; and to him they yielded a fitting and implicit submission. 


* See an instance of this practice (“such fornication as is not so much as 
named among the Gentiles,)” (1 Cor. v. i.) related above in note f p. 52 of 
chap. ii. 

+ This custom Mahomet stringently proscribed, (Sura vi. 137, 140, 151); 
and it disappeared with the progress of Islam. 
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In so short a period, Mecca had, from this wonderful move- Their sacrifices 
ment, been rent into two factions, which, unmindful of the old eum 
land-marks of tribe and family, were arrayed in deadly opposi- 
tion one against the other. The believers bore persecution with 
a patient and a tolerant spirit. And, though it was their wis- 
dom so to do, the credit of a magnanimous forbearance may 
be freely accorded to them. One hundred men and women, 
rather than abjure the precious faith, had abandoned their homes, 
and sought refuge, till the storm should be overpast, in Abys- 
sinian exile. And now, again, even a larger number, with the 
Prophet himself, emigrated from their fondly-loved city, with 
its sacred temple,—to them the holiest spot on earth,—and fled 
to Medina. There the same wonder-working charm had, within 
two or three years, prepared for them a brotherhood ready to 
defend the Prophet and his followers with their blood. Jewish 
truth had long sounded in the ears of the men of Medina; but it 
was not till they heard the spirit-stirring strains of the Arabian 
prophet, that they too awoke from their slumber, and sprang 
suddenly into a new and earnest life. 

The virtues of his people shall now be described in the words Description of 
of Mahomet himself ;— eke 


The servants of the Merciful arethey that walk upon the earth softly; and, 
when the ignorant speak unto them, they reply PEaceE! 

‘They that spend the night worshipping their Lord, prostrate and 
standing ;— 

And that say,—Oh, our Lord! turn away from us the torment of Hell; 
verily, from the torment thereof there is no release. Surely it is an evil 
abode and resting-place! 

Those that when they spend are neither profuse nor niggardly, but take 
a middle course ;— 

Those that invoke not with God any other God; and slay not a soul that 
God hath forbidden, otherwise than by right; and commit not Fornication; 

(For he who doeth that is involved in sin,— 

His torment shall be doubled unto him in the day of judgment: therein 
ignominiously shall he remain for ever, 

Excepting him that shall repent and believe and perform righteous works; 
as for them God shall change their evil things into good things; and God is 
forgiving and merciful. 

And whoever repenteth and doeth good works, verily, he turneth unto 
God with a true repentance. )}— 


Praise not 
absolute; but in 
com wi 


Arabia. 


Tilustrated in the 
matter of 
Chastity. 


Facility of 
Divorce. 
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They who bear not witness to that which is false; and when they pass by 
vain sport, they pass it by with dignity :-— 

They who, when admonished by the Revelations of the Lord, thereupon 
fall not down as if deaf and blind;— 

Who say, “Oh, our Lord, Grant us of our wives and children such as 
shall be a comfort unto us, and make us examples unto the pious!” 

These shal] be rewarded with lofty mansions (in Paradise), for that they per- 
severed; and they shall be accosted therein with Welcome and Salutation :— 

For ever therein:—a fair Abode and Resting-place! 


When I speak, however, with praise of the virtues of the early 


th Mussulmans, it is only in comparison with the state and habits 


of their heathen countrymen. Neither their tenets nor their 
practice will in any respect bear to come in competition with 
Christian, or even with Jewish, morality. This is plentifully 
illustrated by the actual working of the system when, shortly 
after at Medina, it had a free field for natural development. 

For instance, we call the Moslems chaste because they abstained 
from indiscriminate profligacy, and kept carefully within the 
bounds prescribed as licit by their prophet. But those bounds, 
besides the utmost freedom of divorce and change of wives, ad- 
mitted an illimitable license of cohabitation with “all that the 
right hand of the believer might possess,” or in other words, 
with any possible number of damsels he might choose to pur- 
chase, to receive in gift, or take captive in war. 

The facility of divorce at this period, (when even the easy 
check of three intervening months before the re-marriage of the 
divorced female was not imposed,) may be illustrated by the 
following incident. Abd al Rahman, son of Awf, on his first 
reaching Medina, was lodged by Sdd son of Rabi, a Medina 
convert to whom Mahomet had united him in brotherhood.* 
As they sat at meat Sad thus addressed his guest:—‘“My brother! 
I have abundance of wealth; I will divide with thee a portion 
thereof. And behold my two wives! Choose which of them 
thou likest best, and I will divorce her that thou mayest take 
her to thyself to wife.” And Abd al Rahman replied;—* The 


* This refers to the arrangement made by Mahomet on his first reaching 
Medina, according to which each emigrant was specially joined in close 
brotherhood with some one of the Medina converts. 
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Lord bless thee, my brother, in thy family and in thy property !” 
So he married one of the wives of Sdd.* 


At the opening scene of the prophetical life of Mahomet, we comparison of 
ventured to fetch an illustration of his position from the temp- Mahomet to his 
tation of our Saviour.t The parallel between the founders of fhe lite of Christ 


Christianity and Islam might be continued to the Flight of - 
Mahomet, but there it must stop; for it is the only point at all 
corresponding with the close of Christ’s ministry. Beyond 
that term, in the life of Rule, of Rapine, and Indulgence, led by 
Mahomet at Medina, there is absolutely no feature whatever 
in common with the life of Jesus. 


* After this brotherly mark of affection, Abd al Rahman said,—* My 
brother take me on the morrow to the market place.” So they went, and 
Abd al Rahman traded, and returned with a bag of butter and cheese which 
he had acquired by the traffic. Mahomet met him in one of the streets of 
Medina with the saffron clothes of nuptial attire upon him, and he said, 
“‘ How is this?” And Abd al Rahman replied, “I have married me a wife 
from amongst the people of Medina.” “For what dower?” “For a piece 
of gold of the size of a date stone.” ‘ And why,” replied Mahomet, “ not 
with a goat?” Kdtib al Wackidt, pp. 202}, 203, 282. 

The above is intended by the traditionists to illustrate the poverty of .Abd 
al Rahman when he reached Medina, as contrasted with the vast wealth 
subsequently amassed by him. “ At his death he left gold in such quantities, 
that it was cut with hatchets till the people’s hands bled.” He had 1,000 
camels, 3,000 sheep, and 100 horses. He had issue by sexteen wives, besides 
children by concubines. One of the former was Taméadhir, the daughter of 
a Christian chieftain, whom he married at Mahomet’s bidding, and who 
bore to him Abdallah (Abu Salma) the famous traditionist. As one of his 
four widows, she inherited 1,00,000 dinars. 

Abd al Rahm4n was penurious. Mahomet said to him “Oh son of Awf! 
Verily thou art amongst the rich, and thou shalt not enter Paradise but with 
great difficulty. Lend therefore to thy Lord, so that He may loosen thy steps.” 
And he departed by Mahomet’s advice to give away all his property. But 
the prophet sent for him again, aad told him by Gabriel’s desire that it 
would suffice if he used hospitality and gave alms. 

It will be a curious and useful task to trace the tendencies of the new Faith 
to indulgence, as shown by the multitude of wives and concubines, and the 
vast wealth of the chief leaders of early Islim. These forcibly illustrate its 
gross and earthly spirit even in its best days, and when closest to the foun- 
tain head. 

¢ See close of chapter III. p. 91. 
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During the pericds thus indicated as possible for comparison, 
persecution and rejection were the fate cf both. But the thirteen 
years’ ministry of Mahomet had brought about a far greater 
change to the external eye, than the whole lifetime of Christ. 
The aposties fled at the first sound of danger; and, however deep 
the inner work may have been in the 500 by whom our Lord 
was seen, it had produced as yet but little outward action. 
There was amongst them no spontaneots quitting of their homes, 
nor emigration by hundreds, such as distinguished the early 
Moslems: nor any rapturous resolution by the converts of a 
foreign city to defend the prophet with their blood. 

This is mainly owing to the fact that Christianity did not, as 
a fully developed system, begin to assert its claims till after the 
personal ministry of Christ had ceased. His life was in fact its 
preparation. his death its key-stone. Islam, on the contrary, 
formed a complete and an aggressive Faith from the date of the 
assumption by Mahomet of his public ministry. To make the 
comparison, therefore, equal between the early effects of Chris- 
tianity and of Islam, the outpouring of the Holy Ghost at Pente- 
cost must be reckoned as parallel with the beginning of the 
ministry of Mahomet. And, in this view, Christianity will not 
yield to Islam in the rapidity of its first spread, or in the 
devotion of its early followers. 

But confining, for the moment, our comparison to the lives 
of Jesus and of Mahomet, advertence must be had to the different 
state of the two people among whom respectively they ministered ; 
—Jesus amongst the Jews, whose law he came not to destroy 
but to fulfil, and in whose outer life therefore there was no 
marked change to be effected:—Mahomet amongst a nation of 
idolators sunk in darkness and vice, whose whole system must 
be overturned, and from the midst of whom converts, to exhibit 
any consistency whatever, must go forth with a bold and dis- 
tinctive separation. 

There was, too, a material difference of aim and teaching. 
The spiritual system of Jesus was essentially incompatible with 
worldly means and motives. His people, as such, though in the 
world, were to be not “of the world.” At every step, he checked 
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the Jewish notion of an earthly Messiah’s reign. That his fol- 
lowers should have made him a king, or the citizens of another 
country been invited to receive him and support his cause by 
arms, would have been at direct variance with the whole spirit 
and principles of Jesus. It was this spirituality of aim and 
agency, to the entire exclusion of earthly aids, that chiefly tended 
to produce the difference in apparent progress. 

The principles of Mahomet were utterly diverse. His reason for 
the toleration of his Meccan opponents was present weakness only. 


Material induce- 
ments sought 
after by Mahomet. 


While patience for awhile was inculcated by God on Mahomet. 


and his followers, the future all breathed of revenge and victory. 
It is true that, in the Coran, the instruments as yet lay hid,— 
known to God alone. But not the less were the enemies of 
the prophet to be overthrown and perish; and that with a 
material destruction, like the Flood, and the flames of Sodom 
and Gomorrha. Human agency was moreover diligently sought 
after. The tribes as they came up to the yearly solemnities of 
Mecca, were one by one canvassed and exhorted to rally round 
“the cause of God and His prophet;” the chiefs of Taiyif were 
tempted by the prospect of sovereignty over the rival City and 
Temple; and, at last, when all nearer aid was despaired of, the 
converts of Medina were bound by an oath of fealty to defend 
the Prophet with the same weapons and the same devotion as 
they did their wives and children. 


It was easy to be foreseen that, on the first rise of opposition, Prospect of a 


arms and warfare, with all the attractive accompaniments of 
revenge and predatory raids, would decide the struggle. And 
the prospect of this had, even before the Hegira, a marvellous 
effect upon the plunder-loving Arabs. 


warlike struggle. 


It was, I believe, with the full anticipation of such a struggle The sword of 
(for he was not long at Medina before taking the initiative,) that with the ex- 
Mahomet, alarmed by the council of the Coreish, hid himself in Ghristiautty. 


the cave, and fled from Mecca. Compare with this, if indeed 
. there be any common ground of comparison, the peaceful and 
sublime serenity with which Jesus calmly awaited the diabolical 
machinations of the Jewish council. And contrast with the 
sword about to be unsheathed by Mahomet, the grand principle 
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for the propagation of his faith pronounced by Jesus before his 
heathen judge :—“ My kingdom is not of this world; if My king- 
dom were of this world, then would My servants fight that I 
should not be delivered to the Jews; but now is My kingdom 
not from hence.” Jesus was “from above,” and used heavenly 
weapons; Mahomet, “of the earth,” and leaned upon earthly 
means, Islam is human; Christianity, divine. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTH, 


The relation of Islam to Christianity.* 


At the close of the fifth chapter, it has been up to B.H.3, 
stated that up to about the tenth year of the cere 
Mission of Mahomet there is hardly any mention 
in the Coran of Christianity or the Christian 
Scriptures. 

In the Suras of the period reviewed in the pre- Subject of 

the Chapter ; 

ceding chapter, that is in the three last years of relation of 
the Prophet’s residence at Mecca, we begin to Girisei sais: 
find detailed notices on the subject. Indeed, the 
approach then made by Mahomet to our holy Faith 
never afterwards became closer ; nor did his views 
of it materially alter. It will not, therefore, be 
inappropriate here to review the entire relation of 
Islam to Christianity; and, in so doing, I shall not 
confine the enquiry to the Meccan period, but ex- 
tend it to the whole of the Prophet's life. 

Though the Christians and their Prophet are Notices of 


ide ae referred to in the Coran by name, yet rented 


scattered. 


* In this chapter I have availed myself largely of the learned 
and interesting work by Gerock;— Versuch einer Darstellung der 
Christologie des Koran. Hamburg und Gotha, 1839. 


ff 
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extended notices of the narrative or doctrines of 
the Gospel are few, and scattered ;—so few, indeed, 
that it will be possible (and I doubt not it will 
prove interesting,) to enumerate them all. 

The following, which is the fullest and the 


of the Gospel earliest, account of the Gospel history, was pro- 


History. 


duced by Mahomet shortly after his journey to 
Tayif. From its subject the Sura is entitled Mary 
(Maryam ), and opens thus;— 


A Commemoration of the mercy of the Lord unto His servant 
ZACHARIAS ;— 

When he called upon his Lord with a secret invocation. 

He said;—Oh Lord! as for me, my bones are decrepit, and 
my head white with hoar hair. 

And I have never prayed unto Thee, Oh Lord! unheard, 

Verily, I fear my kinsmen after me; and my Wife is barren. 
Wherefore grant unto me from thyself a successor ;* 


. _dy—Successor. In the parallel passage in Sura iii. 38, the 


expression used is 4) yo or offspring. Gerock would construe the 
passage as the prayer of Zacharias for an heir generally; and not 
from his own body, of which from the opening of his prayer it 
seems he had no expectation. He goes so far as to say that the 
prayer alludes probably to the marriage of Mary “his ward,” or 
“‘ foster-daughter,” (Pflegetochter), whose child Gerock assumes 
(but seemingly on very insufficient grounds) would be the heir 
of Zacharias. Christologie, p. 20. I very much doubt this 
explanation, and would take the common sense of 4) 4);—4.¢ 
“‘ offspring to Zacharias himself.” It is true that this involves an 
apparent contradiction; but the Coran is not remarkable for ite 
consistency, and the Mussulman commentators themselves do not 
stand on this difficulty. Abd al Cadir, the Urdu translator of the 
Coran, holds that Zacharias prayed ‘‘in secret,” because, at his 
advanced age, to have prayed openly for offspring would have 
subjected him to ridicule! 
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Who shall be my heir, and an heir of the Family of Jacob; and 
make him, Oh Lord! well pleasing. 

Oh Zacuarias! We bring thee good tidings of a son, whose 
name shall be JoHN; 

We have not made any to be called thereby before.* 

He said;—Oh Lord! whence shall there be a son unto me, 
since my Wife is barren, and I truly have reached the 
imbecility of old age? 

He said;—So shall it be. Thus saith thy Lord,—lIt is easy 
unto me; for verily I created thee heretofore when thou 
wast nothing. 

He said;—Lord! make unto me a sign. ae said ;—This is 
thy sign; thou shalt not speak unto any for three 
nights,f though sound in health. 

And he went forth unto his people from the chamber, and he 

- motioned unto them that they should praise God in the 
morning and evening. 

Oh Joun! Take the Book{ with power; and We gave Him 
Wisdom, as a child, 

And compassion from Us, and Purity; and he was virtuous, 
and dutiful unto his parents; he was not overbearing 
nor rebellious. 

Peace be on him the day he was born, and the day he shall 
die, and the day he shall be raised to life ! 

And make mention, in the Book,§ of Mary, when she with- 
drew from her people into an eastern place; 

And took a curtain withal, to hide herself from them. 

And WE sent unto her Our Spirit, and he appeared unto her 
a perfect man. 

She said;—I seek refuge in the Merciful from thee, if thou 
fearest God ! 


* Evidently based on Luke 1. 61. 

+ Compare Sura iii. 41. In the Gospel, Luke i. 20, 64, the 
dumbness continues until after the birth of John. 

t+ That is the Book of the Old Testament. The verse is 
supposed to be spoken by God Himself. 

§ i.e. in the Coran. 
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He said ;—Nay, verily, but I am a messenger of thy Lord, that 
I may give unto thee a virtuous son.* 

She said;—How shall there be to me a son, and a man hath 
not touched me, and I am not unchaste. 

He said;—So shall it be. Thus saith thy Lord;—lIt is easy 
with Me; and WE shall make him a sign unto mankind, 
and a mercy from us, for it is a thing decreed. 


* Gerock (p. 37), with much special pleading, endeavours to 
prove Mahomet’s doctrine to have been that Gabriel was the 
father of Jesus, by ordinary generation. The only expression 
which gives the shadow of a colour to this idea is the one in the 
text, where Gabriel declares himself sent,—“ that I may give thee 
a virtuous Son.” But from the parallel passage (Sura iii. 45) 
it clearly appears that no stress can be laid upon these words. 
The following is the account there given: ‘“ When the Angels said, 
Oh Mary! Verily God giveth thee good tidings of the Worp from 
Him, Jesvs, the Messiah, the Son of Mary, gc. She said: Whence 
shall there be a son unto me, and no man hath touched me? 
He said,—Thus doth God create that which He pleaseth; when 
He hath decreed a thing, He only saith unto it, BE, and it shall 
be,” &c. 

Besides, in both passages, after the annunciation by Gabriel, 
the question of Mary as to how this should be, seeing that “she 
knew not a man” (Luke i. 34), and the reply of Gabriel that it 
would be by the Almighty power of God, are conclusive against 
any such meaning as that started by Gerock; and show that 
Mahomet simply adopted the Gospel story as it was narrated to 
him, even to verbal coincidence. 

It is farther clear from the phrases repeatedly applied in the 
Coran to Mary, as “she whose virginity we preserved, and into 
whom WE breathed of Our Spirit,” that Mahomet avowed the 
immaculate and supernatural conception of Jesus. Sura xxi. 
91; and Ixvi. 13; the former revealed at Mecca, the latter at 
Medina. 

The expression Le - 53 Lae | as which it is not necessary 
to translate literally, will satisfy the Arabic scholar, that Gerock’s 
theory is utterly groundless. 
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And she conceived him, and withdrew with him (i the womb) 
unto a distant place. 

And the pains of labour came upon her by the trunk of a palm 
tree; 

She said,— Would that I had died before this, and been for- 
gotten, out of mind |* 

And there cried one from below her;—Grieve not thou! verily 
thy Lord hath provided beneath thee a fountain :— 

And shake unto thee the root of the Palm tree; it will drop 
upon thee ripe dates, ready plucked. 

Wherefore eat and drink, and be comforted; and if thou seest 
any man, 

Say,—Verily I have vowed unto the Merciful a fast, and I will 
not speak to any man this day. : 

And she came with the child unto her people, carrying him; 
they said,——Oh Mary! Verily thou hast done a 
strange thing: 

Oh Sister of Aaron !f thy father was not an evil man, nor was 
‘thy mother unchaste. 


* Gerock (p. 37), as it appears to me quite gratuitously, turns 
these words of natural anguish into a proof of his doctrine as to 
the paternity of Jesus. 

{ In Sura iii. 33, she is likewise called the daughter of Imn4n: 
and it is therefore concluded by some that Mahomet confounded 
Mary (Maryam) with. the sister of Moses. The confusion of 
names is the more suspicious, as it is not favoured by Christian 
authority of any description,—the traditional names of Mary’s 
parents being Joachim and Anna. 

Gerock combats this idea at some length (p. 24), showing that 
Imran is never named in the Coran as the father of Moses, nor 
Mary (Maryam) as his sister, and that Mahomet is seen elsewhere 
to be well aware of the interval between Jesus and Moses. The 
latter fact cannot, of course, be doubted. Mahomet could never 
have imagined that Mary, the mother of Jesus, was the sister of 
Moses and Aaron. But it is still extremely probable that the 
confusion of this mis-nomenclatnre originated in the notions of 
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And she pointed to the child. They said;—How shall we 
speak with him that is an infant in the cradle ?* 

He (the child) said ;—-Verily I am the servant of God; He hath 
given me the Book, and made me a Prophet; 

And made me blessed wheresoever I may be, and hath com- 
manded me (to observe) Prayer and Almsgiving while I 
remain alive ; 

And made me dutifal to my mother, and not overbearing nor 
wretched :— 

Peace be on me the day I was born, and the day I shall die, 
and the day I shall be raised alive! 

This is JEscs, the Word of truth,f concerning whom they are 
in doubt. 

It is not for God to take unto Him a Son:—Glory be to Him! 

When He hath decreed a matter, He only saith unto it, zg, 
and it shall be.f 


There is but one other detailed account of the 


Jewish informants, amongst whom the only notorious Mary 
(Maryam) was the daughter of Imran, and sister of Moses; and 
they would ordinarily give the name of Maryam those accom- 
paniments; that is, they would speak of ‘‘ Mary the daughter of 
Imran.” Mahomet adopted the phraseology (for his informants 
were mainly, if not solely, Jews,) probably through inadvertence 
and without perceiving the anachronism it involved. 

* The tradition that Jesus spoke in his cradle is referred to in 
the Gospel of the Infancy, chap.i. ‘ Invenimus in libro Josephi 
Pontificis, qui vixit tempore Christi, Jesum locutum esse, et 
quidem cum in cunis jaceret, dixisseque matri suae Mariae: Ego, 
quem peperisti, sum Jesus filius Dei, verbum, quem admodum 
annunciavit tibi angelus Gabriel, misitque me pater meus ad 
salutem mundi.” See Gerock, p. 47. 

T ‘‘ The Word of Truth concerning whom;” or, “A true saying, 
concerning which,” &c. The original,—, 5J| .J45—is susceptible 
of both constructions. 

} Sura xix. vv. 1-33. 
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birth of Jesus in the Coran;* and that was delivered scoonnt ot 
afew years before the death of Mahomet, on the 


occasion of an embassy to Medina from the Christian 
tribe of Najran, the singular particulars of which 
will be allude to below. | 

Of the Lafe of Christ, the statements are un- Statements 
accountably meagre, and mingled with fable. It is Life of Christ. 
remarkable that the passages in which they occur 
belong solely to the prophet’s later years at Medina. 

The object of the Mission of Jesus to the Jews 
was to confirm their Scriptures, to modify and 
lighten some of. the burdens of their Law, and to 
recall them to the true service of Godf His 
miracles are thus described :-— 


* Sura ili. 33-54. This passage contains in much detail the 
birth of Mary, and Gerock has traced in it some approximations 
to the Apocryphal Gospels. 

1. Mary’s parents devoted her while in the womb to the Divine 
service, Sura iii. 835;—compared with Evang. de Nativ. Mariae: 
—‘ Voverunt tamen (ejus parentes) si forte Deus donaret eis 
sobolem, eam se Domini servitio mancipaturos.” 2. God supplied 
her supernaturally with daily food; Cnf. Protev. Jacob, ch. 8,—- 
cat EXapBave rpogny ex xetpog dyyedov, So, Hist. Nativ. Mar. et 
infant. Salv. ;—quotidie exa, quam de manu angeli accipiebat, &c. 
8. The relatives of Mary cast arrows (lots) for her charge, Sura 
iii. 44; compared with Ev. Natw. Mar. cap. 6-8; Protev. Jacob. 
cap. 8-9. Gerock, p. 30. 

I have rejected below the notion that Mahomet had access to 
the Apocryphal Gospels. But the coincidences here noticed point 
to something common between those Gospels and the source 
whence Mahomet derived his information. The source was, I 
believe, the common tradition of southern Syria; and the Apoc- 
ryphal Gospels probably embodied much of the samme tradition. 


t Sura ii. 49. 
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On a certain day shall God assemble His messengers, and say; 
—What reply was made unto you? They shall say;—We know 
not, verily Thou art the Knower of secrets. 

Then shall God say ;—Oh Jxsus! Son of Mary! call to mind 
My grace upon thee and upon thy Morugr, when I strengthened 
thee with the Hoty Srierr, that thou shouldest speak with men 
in the cradle, and in mature life;—and when I taught thee the 
Scripture and Wisdom, and the Law, and the Gospel ;—and when 
thou formedst of clay like unto the figure of a Bird by my per- 
mission, and thou blewest thereupon and it became a Bird by 
my permission ;—and thou didst heal the Blind and the Leper 
by my permission ;—and when thou didst raise the Dead by my 
permission ;* and when I held back the Children of Israel from 
thee at the time thou showedst unto them evident signs, and 
the Unbelievers among them said,—Verily this is nought bet . 
manifest sorcery. 

And remember when I spake by inspiration to the Apoetles,t 
saying,—Believe on Me, and on My Apostle. They said,—We 
believe; bear thou witness that we are Moslems.}. 

When the Apostles said,—Oh Jrsus, Son of Marr! is thy 
Lord able to cause a Table to descend upon us from Heaven? 
He said,—Fear God; if ye be faithful. They said,—We desire 
that we may eat therefrom, and that our hearts be set at ease, 
and that we may know that thou verily hast spoken unto us the 
truth, and that we may be witnesses thereof. Then spake Jesus, 
Son of Mary,—Oh God, our Lord! send down unto us a Table 
from Heaven, that it may be unto us a Feast day,§ unto the first 
of us and unto the last of us, and a sign from Thee; and nourish 
us, for Thou art the best of Nourishers. And God said,—Verily 

* These miracles are again recapitulated in Sura iii. 48, with 
this addition ;—“ And I will tell unto you what ye eat, and what 
ye store in your houses,” te. as a proof of his knowledge of the 
invisible. 

T .sr_y!gaall used only of the Apostles of Jesus. 

} tie. those who have surrendered themselves unto God. 

§ ‘arc An Eed, or religious festival recurring periodically. 
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I will send it down unto you; and whoever after that shall dis- 
believe amongst you; surely I will torment him with a torment 
wherewith I shall not torment any other creature. 

And when God shall say,—Oh Jxsus, Son of Mary! didst 
Thou speak unto mankind saying,—Take me and my mother for 
two Gods besides the Lorp? He shall say,—Glory be to Thee! 
it is not for me to say that which I know to be not the truth. 
If I had said that, verily Thou wouldest have known it. Thou 
knowest that which is in me, but I know not that which is in 
Thee; verily, Thou art the Knower of secrets. I spake not unto 
them aught but what Thou commandest me, saying,—Worship 
God, my Lord and your Lord. And I was a witness unto them 
whilst I continued amongst them; and, since Thou hast taken 
me away, Thou hast Thyself been their keeper, and Thou art a 
Witness over all things. If Thou punish them, verily they are 
Thy servants, and if Thou have mercy upon them, verily Thou 
art the GLorious, the WIsE ! 

God will answer,—This is a day on which their truthfulness 
shall ‘profit the truthful. They shall have Gardens with rivulets 
flowing through them, and remain therein for ever. God is well- 
pleased with them, and they well-pleased with Him. That shall 
be a great Felicity !* 

This passage is remarkable as affording in the Allusion to the 
supernatural table that descended from heaven, a a 
possible allusion,—the only one traceable in the 
Coran,—to the Lord’s Supper. The tale is 
probably founded on some misapprehended tradi- 
tion regarding “the Table of the Lord.” 


* Sura v. 118 to end. 

1 The prolific fancy of the Traditionists and Commentators has 
created a host of miraculous accompaniments to this table;—Fruit 
from the treés of Paradise; Bread; Meats; and Fish, which, 
though broiled, were still alive, and for the convenience of the 
guests threw off their scales and bones! 
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To complete the miserably deficient and garbled 
outline, it remains only to be added that Jesus 
escaped the machinations of the Jews, and was 
taken up alive to heaven. Ina passage atmed at 
his Jewish enemies of Medina, Mahomet thus up- 
braids their rebellious forefathers :— 


—— And for their Unbelief; and for their having spoken 
against Mary a grevious calumny; and for their saying,— Verily 
we have killed the Mrsstan, Jesus, son of Mary, the Apostle of 
God. And they killed him not, neither did they crucify him, 
but he was simulated (in the person of another) unto them. 
And verily they that are at variance about him, are in doubt 
concerning him. They have no knowledge regarding him, but 
follow only a conjecture. And they slew him not, certainly. 
But God raised him up unto Himself; and God is the GLorrovs, 
the Wisz! And there is none of the People of the Book but 
shall believe in him before his death, and in the day of Judgment 
he will be a Witness against them.* 


In addressing the idolatrous Meccans, Mahomet 
appealed to the Ministry and Revelations of Jesus, 
and his rejection by his people, as he was wont: to 
appeal to the history of other. Prophets, for an analogy 
to his own case, and in support of his Mission. His 
adversaries saw their opportunity and replied that, if 


The poor, the lame, and the wretched, were invited to the feast, 
which lasted forty days. The commentators probably confounded 
the Lord’s Supper with the feeding by Jesus of the multitudes. 

* Sura iv. 155-158. ‘The people of the Book,” i.e. Jews as 
well as Christians. The purport of this last verse is obscure. 
It probably implies that the death of Christ will take place before 
the J udgment Day; and that the Jews will then be forced to 
believe in Him. 
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‘Jesus, who appeared in human form, was worshipped 
by his followers, there could be nothing absurd (as 
he’ would insist) in their praying through images,— 
the representatives of heavenly powers,—to God. 
They exclaimed with delight that thus his whole 
argument fell to the ground ;— 


And when Jzsus, Son of Mary, was proposed as an example, Mahomet 
lo, thy people cried aloud, en cas 
esus was but 
‘And they said, What! Are our own Gods the best, or r he? a Servant, 
' They have proposed this unto thee only as a cause of dispute; 
Yea, they are a contentious people ! 
Verily he was no other than a servant, to whom WE were 
gracious, and WE made him an example unto the 
Children of Israel+— 
(And if WE pleased WE could make from amongst yourselves 
Angels to succeed you upon earth:) 
And verily he shall be for a sign of the last hour. Wherefore 
doubt not thereof, and follow me; this the right way. 
And let not Satan obstruct you, for he is your manifest Enemy.* 


This was in fact the only position which, at the He denies the 


divine Sonshi 
present advanced period of his Mission, Mahomet of Jesus; an 
Trinity. 


could consistently fall back upon; and it was ever s 
after carefully maintained. Some terms of venera- 
tion, in use among Christians, are indeed applied 
to Jesus, as “the Worp of God,” and “His Sprair 
which he breathed into Mary.”f But the Divine 


* Sura xliii. 56-60. 

¢ So Sura iv. 169. “His Worn, which He placed in Mary, 
and a Spmit from Him.” John was to bear testimony to “the 
Worp from God,” Sura iti. 89. At the annunciation, the Virgin 
is thus addressed ;—“ Oh Mary! God giveth thee good tidings of 
Tue Worp from Himself,—the Messiah, Jesus,” &c. Sura iii. 40. 
“‘ We breathed into her of Our Spirit,” xvi. 13; xxi. 91. 


Mahomet’s 
Sources of 
Christian 
information 
imperfect and 
deceptive. 
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Sonship was stedfastly denied. The worshp of 
Jesus by the Christians was placed im the sam 
category as the supposed worship of Ezra by th 
Jews ;* and, in one place, the doctrine of the Trinity 
is expressly reprobated. It is a Medina Sura ;— 


Ye People of the Book! Commit not extravagancies m you 
religion; and speak not of God aught but the truth. For verily 
the Messiah, Jesus, Son of Mary, is an apostle of God, and Hs 
Worp which he placed in Mary, and a Spirit from Him. Where 
fore believe in God, and in the Apostles; and say not, There are 
THREE. Refrain: it will be well for you. Verily the Lord» 
one God. Glory be to Him! far be it from Him, that ther 
should be to Him a Son. To Him belongeth whatsoever is m 
the Heavens and in the Earth; and He 1s a sufficient Patro. 
The Messiah disdaineth not to be a Servant of God: neither the 
Cherubim that draw nigh unto Him.f 


It may well be doubted whether Mahomet ever 
understood the real doctrines of Christianity. The 
few passing observations regarding our Faith to 
be found in the Coran, commence at a period when 
his system was already, in great part, matured; 
and they seem founded upon information not only 
deficient but deceptive. The whole of his historical 
knowledget (for whatever he knew it was his 


* Sura ix. 81. 

t Sura iv. 169-170. 

¢ The only trace of acquaintance with the period subsequent 
to the ascension, and the spread of Christianity, is the story of 
the three Apostles (one of whom is supposed to have been Simon 
Peter,) who went to Antioch, and of one of their converts there 
who suffered martyrdom. Sura xxxvi. 13-28. 

The story of the seven Sleepers, who slumbered 809 years, and 
then arose to find the idolatrous world Christianized, ean hardly 


~~ Wa" vA yea: ore 


an | 
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practice to embody in his Revelation,) is contained 
in the few extracts already before the reader; and, 
whether regarded in its own meagre and apocryphal 
outlines, or compared with the ample details trans- 
cribed in the Coran of Jewish history both Scrip- 
tural and Traditional, shows that his sources of. 
Christian information were singularly barren and 
defective. The Sacrament of Baptism is not even 
alluded to; and, if there be an allusion to the 
Eucharist, we have seen it to be utterly disfigured 
and well nigh lost in fable. The great doctrine 
of Redemption through the death of Christ was 
apparently unknown (for if it had been known and 
rejected, it would no doubt have been combated in © 
the Coran,) and His very Crucifixion denied. 

We do not find a single ceremony or doctrine of Christianity 
Islam in the smallest degree moulded, or even tinged, infiuence in 
by the peculiar tenets of Christianity:—While a 
Judaism, on the contrary, has given its colour to 
the whole system, and lent to it the shape and type, 
if not the actual substance, of many ordinances. 


But although Christianity is thus so remote from Yot theoreti 
Islam as to have had practically no. influence in equal if not 


the formation of its creed and ritual, yet, in the dares 


be classed under this head, though it shows the interest Mahomet 
was beginning to take in Christians. It will be found, with 
abundance of childish romance and fiction, in Sura xviii. 

Both Suras belong to the late Meccan period. 
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theory of Mahomet’s system, it occupies a place 
equal, if not superior, to that of Judaism. To 
understand this we must take a brief review of the 
development of the system itself. 
Growth of In his first breathimgs of pseudo-inspiration, the 
teachingin Prophet professed no distinct relation with any 
iced -—-—pevious religion, excepting perhaps with the purer 
element in the national worship said to have been 
derived from Abraham, though grievously overlaid 
with idolatry and superstition. His Mission was 
simply to recall the Arabs to the service of the true 
God, and a belief in “the day of Reckoning.” 
Coran at first In process of time, he gained, through (as I 
concurrent believe) Jewish informants, some acquaintance with 
auxiliary of the existing Scriptures of the Jews and Christians, 
and Christian and the systems founded on them. The new Reve- 
Scriptures. lation was now announced as concurrent with the 
previous “Books.” The Coran was described mainly 
as an attestation, in the Arabic tongue, and fot the 
people of Mecca and its neighbourhood, of the 
preceding Scriptures. It was purely auxiliary in 
its object, and local in its action. From the attacks 
of the idolaters, Mahomet sheltered himself behind 
the character and authority of those Scriptures, 
admitted in some measure even by the Meccans. 
When his work was abused as a “ Forgery” and an 
“antiquated Tale,” the most common and the most 
effective retort was ;—“ Nay, but it is a confirmation 
of the preceding Revelation, and a warning in simple 
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Arabic to the people of this land.” The number, 
and the solemnity of such asseverations secured the 
confidence, or at least neutrality, of the Jews and 
Christians.* | 

But the system of Mahomet could not stop at this 1: gradually 


point. Was he not an Apostle, equally inspired superior and 


with his predecessors? Was he not foretold, as nea 


the prophet that should arise, by Moses in the 
Pentateuch, and in the Gospel by Jesus? If he 
‘was, in truth, the last of the Apostles, would not his 
moulding of the true faith remain permanent to the 
end of time? These conclusions were fast ripening 
"in the mind of Mahomet; and their effect was to 
make the Coran rise superior in authority over both 
the Old and the New Testament. 
Not that it was ever held to be superior 27 kind as the latest 


revelation of 


to either. All three are spoken of as “the Word of Goa’s will. 
God,” and the belief in them equally inculcated 
on pain of hell firey But the Coran was the 


* See Suras xlvi. 8-12, 30; vi. 938-156; xxxvi. 6; xii. 11. : 
There are many other similar passages. 

+ The New Testament is spoken of in the Coran under the sole 
title of Jnjil (Evangelium) Gospel: and it is described as given 
by God to Jesus. Hence Gerock would conclude that Mahomet 
did not intend the Gospel in common use among Christians, which 
was revealed after the ascension of Jesus; but some other Gospel 
(p. 91). 

The question, however, is not what might be deduced from a 
systematic and close construction of the expressions of a man 
grossly ignorant on the subject, but what was his fairly inferrible - 
meaning. And in this view it is evident from the whole tenor 
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latest revelation; and, in so far as it pleased the 
Almighty to modify his preceding commands, it 


was paramount. 


Two stages. | In this latter phase again there are.two stages. 


First; the Old 


Testament and Mahomet did not at once substitute the Coran in 
permis to, supersession of the previous Scriptures. The Jew 
upon, sous Jews was still to follow the Law; he was to believe also 


and Christians . 
respectively. 


in the New Testament and in the mission of Jesus. 
The Christian, too, was to hold fast by his Gospel. 
But both Jew and Christian were to admit, as 
co-ordinate with their own Prophets and Scriptures, 
the Apostleship of Mahomet and the authority of 
the Coran. The necessity, indeed, of conforming to 
their respective Revelations, is urged upon them in 
the strongest terms. The Jews of Medina are re- 
peatedly summoned “to judge by the Book,” that 
is by the Old Testament; and they are warned 
against the danger of accepting a part only of 
God’s word, and rejecting a part. The following 
passages inculcate a similar duty on both Jews and 
Christians :— 


of the Coran, that by “the Gospel” Mahomet meant the sacred 
Scriptures in common and universal use amongst the Christians 
of his day. His ignorance may have led him to suppose that 
those Scriptures were revealed to Jesus: or he may perhaps have 
intended only that the principles and doctrines of the Gospel were 
revealed by God to Jesus, and by Him taught to the Apostles 
who recorded them. However this may be, the clear fact is in 
no-wise affected, that Mahomet, by the term Gospel, referred to 
the received Canon of Scripture as then current among Christians. 
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Say, Oh ye people of the Book! ye do not stand upon any 
sure ground until ye set up both the Law* and the Gospel, as well 
as that which hath been sent down unto you from: your Lord.t * * 

And how will they (the Jews of Medina) make thee their judge, 
since they have already by them the Towrat, wherein is the com- 
mand of God, and have not obeyed it! They will surely turn 
their backs after that; and they are not Believers. 

Verily WE have sent down the Old Testament, wherein are a 
Direction and a Light. The Prophets that submitted themselves 
to God judged thereby the Jews: and the Doctors and Priests 
did likewise, in accordance with that portion of the Book of God, 
which Wr committed to their charge; and they were witnesses 
thereof. Wherefore fear not men, but fear Mz; and sell not the 
Signs of God for a small price. AND WHOSOEVER DOTH NOT JUDGE 
BY THAT WHICH GOD HATH REVEALED, VERILY THEY ARE THE UN- 
BELIEVERS.{ And WE have written therein for them;—Verily 
‘life for life, and eye for eye, and nose for nose, and ear for ear, 
tooth for tooth, and for wounding retaliation: and he that re- 
mitteth the same as alms, it is an atonement for him. AND HE 
WHO JUDGETH NOT BY THAT WHICH GOD HATH REVEALED, THEY ARE 
THE TRANSGRESSORS.§ 

And WE caused Jesus, the Son of Mary, to follow in their 
footsteps, attesting the Scripture, viz., the Towrft which pre- 
ceded him. And WE gave him the Gospel wherein is Guidance 
and Light, attesting the Towrait which precedeth it, a Direction 
and an Admonition to the pious:—and that the people of the 
Gospel (Christians,) may judge according to that which God hath 
revealed therein. AND WHOSOEVER DOTH NOT JUDGE ACCORDING TO 
THAT WHICH GOD HATH REVEALED, THEY ARE THE WICKED ONES.|| 


* 51 gl the Towrat. As used in the Coran, this word some- 
times signifies the Pentateuch only, sometimes the entire Scriptures 
of the Old Testament held by the Jews. According to the context 
of this and the following passages, the latter meaning is intended. 

t i.e. the Coran. Sura v. 68. 

t oy 3 
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And WE have revealed to thee the Book* in truth, attesting 
the Scripture which precedeth it, and a custodian (07- witness) 
thereof. "Wherefore judge between them in accordance with what 
God hath revealed, and follow not their vain desires away from 
that which hath been given unto thee. 

To every one have WE given a Law anda Way. And if God 
had pleased, He had made you all one People. But (He hath 
done otherwise) that He might try you in that which He hath 
severally given unto you. Wherefore press forward in good works. 
Unto God shall ye all return, and He will tell you that concerning 
which ye disagree. 

Judge therefore between them according to that which God 
hath revealed, and follow not their desires, and beware of them 
lest they tempt thee aside from a part of that which God hath 
revealed unto thee.f 

Thus the former revelations were to be believed 
in collectively as the Word of God by all the 
faithful of whatever sect; and the Old and New 
Testaments were further to be each directly used 
and implicity observed by the Jews and Christians 
respectively as their guide and director, and by 
Mahomet himself in judging their internal disputes. 
In contested and doubtful points, the Coran was to 
be admitted by all mankind as a conclusive oracle. 

In conformity with this expansive system, we 
find that, at a period long anterior to the Hegira, 
Mahomet propounded in the Coran the doctrine 
that a grand Catholic faith pervaded all ages and 
revelations ;[—a faith which, in its purest form, had 


* ¢.e. the Coran. t Sura v. 50-57. 

t See Sura xvi. 120-128. Connected with this Catholic faith 
is the doctrine that a prophet has been sent to every people. 
Sura xxviii. 60; xxii. 36, 57. | 
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been held by the patriarch Abraham. This primitive 
religion, varied at each dispensation by accidental 
rites, comprised, as its essential features, belief in the 
One true God, rejection of all idolatry or worship 
of Mediators as sharers in the power and glory of 
the Deity, and the implicit surrender of the will 
to God. Such surrender is termed “Islam;” and 
hence Abraham is called “the first of Moslems.” 
To this original Islam it was now the mission of 
Mahomet to recall the whole of Mankind. 


Each successive Revelation had been abused by Perverted in 


pure elements forming the ground work of the 
dispensation. They had magnified or misinterpreted 
rites intended to be only ancillary and external. 
By perverting doctrines, they had turned the gift of 
Revelation into a curse. They had fallen into a 
thousand sects, “each rejoicing in its own opinions,” 
and fencing itself round with intolerance and intense 
hatred. 


Amidst the contending factions, truth might pos- Mahomet the 


sibly be discovered by the earnest enquirer, but 
it would be by difficult and uncertain steps. The 
Jew denounced the Christian, and the Christian 
the Jew. Some worshipped not only Jesus but his 
mother also; others held both to be mere creatures. 
From this labyrinth of confusion and error it pleased 
the Almighty once again to deliver mankind. 
Mahomet was the Apostle of this grand and final 


its votaries, who had quickly turned aside from the age 


torer. 


Salvation not 
ed to 


confin 
Islam. 
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Mission, and his judgment was to be heard un- 
questioned amid the clash of opposing authorities. 
Thus in a Meccan Sura;— 


He hath ordained unto you the Faith which He commanded 
unto Noah; and which WE have revealed unto thee, and which 
WE commanded unto Abraham and Moses and Jesus; saying, 
Set up the Faith and fall not into dissension. 

And they fell not into dissension until after the knowledge (od 
Divine Revelation) had come unto them,* out of enmity among 
themselves; and if the Word from thy Lord had not gone forth 
(respiting them) unto a fixed’ time, the matter had been decided 
between them. And verily they that have inherited the Book 
after them are in a perplexing doubt regarding the same. 

Wherefore call them thereto (#.¢. unto the Catholic Faith) and 
be stedfast as thou hast been commanded, and follow not their 
desires; and say,—lI believe in all the Scriptures which God hath 
revealed; and I am commanded to do justice between you. God 
is our Lord and your Lord. To us will be reckoned our works, 
and to you your works.t There is no ground of differencef 
between us and you.§ 


In this intermediate stage, Salvation was not 
confined to Islam, but would be obtained by every 


* This is a favourite idea repeated frequently in the Coran, as 
in Sura ii. 254. The commentators are inclined to explain it of 
Islam, viz., that Jews and Christians did not fall away tl Maho- 
met came, when they denied the prophet they had. been expecting. 
But the idea seems to point rather to the misuse of former Reve- 
lations which, instead of leading men to the true faith broke them 
up into opposing sects. 

¢ That is,— your good works will not be vain and rejected 
as those of the Idolators, but will be reckoned towards ealyation: 
equally with those of my own followers.” 

t bog “Ground of contention,” “ quarrel,” “ dispute.” 


§ Sura xlii. 12-15. 
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righteous man whatever his religion, provided he 
abjured idolatry. 


In the last period of development, the Coran Second stages 
rides triumphant over both the Law and the Gospel, tacitly, but 
and casts them unheeded into the shade. This, how- ea pigeon pal 


ever, arose not from any express declaration, but "8% 
from the necessary progress of the system. The 

popular impression which would attribute to Ma- 

homet either the formal cancelment of the Jewish. 

and Christian Scriptures, or any imputation against 

their perfect genuineness and authority, is entirely 
mistaken.. No expressions regarding them ever 

escaped the lips of Mahomet, but those of the most 

implicit reverence and highest eulogy.* 

It was the opposition of the Jews, and the cold which towards 


& 2% pres - + the close of his 
suspicion of the Christians, as well as the martial career, is 


supremacy of Islam over the Hejiz, that imper- "Y alluded 


ceptibly, but inevitably, led to the exclusive 
imposition of the authority of Mahomet and the 
Coran. The change which dispensed with previous 
Revelations was made in silence. In the concluding, 


* See a treatise by the Author entitled, The Testimony borne 
by the Coran to the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, in which every 
text having any reference whatever to those Scriptures, has been. 
quoted. It is clearly proved by this collection, that the strongest 
and most unequivocal testimony is borne by the Coran to the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures as current in the time of Mahomet; 
that the evidence extends equally to their genuineness and. au- 
thority; and that there is not a hint anywhere to be found of 
their cancelment or interpolation. . 
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as in the early days of his mission, Mahomet hardly 
ever refers to the former Scriptures. His scheme 
_ was complete, and rested now on other pillars. 
The steps by ‘which he had ascended to his final 
elevation were left far behind and forgotten. 

Islam, indeed, had in the later years of the pro- 
phet, been rapidly diverging from all sympathy with 
the Bible. An appeal to previous Revelation would 
now have proved embarrassing: and it seems pro- 
bable that silence on the subject was in some degree 
intentional. Whatever effect the doctrines of Chris 
tianity, if properly understeod, might have had on 
the mind of Mahomet, when yet enquiring and 
moulding for itself a creed, it is evident that long 
before the final settlement of Islam at the last Pil- 
grimage to Mecca, his system had become hardened 
into a form of which it was impossible that any new 
influences could produce material alteration. Argt- 
ment was not now tolerated. Mahomet was the 
Prophet of God. His word was Law. Every opposing 
doctrine must vanish before the Divine command. 


Hostile declas The exclusive and growingly intolerant position 


of Islam is sufficiently manifested by the ban issued 
against the Jews and Christians, as unfit for the 
sacred rites and holy precincts of the Meccat 
temple; and by the Divine command to war against 
them until, in confession of the superiority of Islam, 
they should consent to the payment of a tribute. 
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It may be interesting to illustrate the practical Treaties with 
Christian 

treatment of Christianity by Mahomet after his Tribes. 
acquisition of political power, by the treaties entered 

into with Christian tribes. The following passage 
from one of the early biographers relates to the 
important Christian settlement of Najrin. “The 
Prophet of the Lord wrote to the Bishop of the 
Bani Harith, and the Bishops of Najran, and their 
Priests, and all that followed them, and their 
Monks ;—saying, that they should continue in (the 
possession and practice of) everything small and 
great, as it then stood, in their churches, their pray- 

ers, and their monasteries. The pledge of God and 

of His prophet was given that no Bishop should be 
removed from his bishoprick, nor any Monk from his 
monastery, nor any Priest from his priesthood; that 
their authority and rights should not be altered, nor 

any thing whatever which was customary amongst 
them; so long as they conducted themselves peace- 
ably and uprightly. They shall not be burdened 
with oppression, neither shall they oppress.”* 


* Kati al Wackidi, p. 514. At p. 564 there is another treaty 
with the Christians of Najrin given in greater detail, and pro- 
bably subsequent to the above. It is to the following effect:— 
that Mahomet had commanded them to render tribute of all their 
fruits, yellow, white, and black (ripe and unripe ?), and captives; 
but that he had generously commuted this for 2000 suits of clothes 
of the value of an owckea (ounce of silver) each; 1000 to be 
given annually in the month of Rajab, and 1000 in the month of 
Safar.. Whatever exceeded or fell short of the value of an owckea 
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Embassy from The narrative of the embassy of this people to 
t stians a ee ° ° 
of Najran. Medina is in itself curious, and has a double interest 


from being referred to-in the Coran. It is, keeping 
close to the words of tradition, as follows:*—A 
deputation of fourteen chief men from Najran re- 
paired to Mahomet. Among them was Ackil or 


was to come into account; as likewise all armour, horses, camels 
and other goods taken from them by the Moslems. They were to 
entertain Mahomet’s messengers (collectors) twenty days or less, 
but not to detain them beyond a month. 

When there was war in Yemen they were to lend Mahomet 
thirty suits of armour, thirty horses, and thirty camels; and any 
that were lost in the war were to be made good by Mahomet’s 
people. 

On the part of Mahomet, the guarantee of the Prophet of the 
Lord was given for their lives, religion, lands, and property,—of 
the absent as well as of the present,—and for their churches and 
places of prayer. No Bishop to be removed from his bishoprick, 
nor any monk from his monastery; nor any minister, (Wiil,) 
from his ministry (2 lii,). Everything, little and great, to 
remain as it then was. No claim of blood prior to Islam to be 
allowed. Claims of right to be decided justly. Whoever took 
interest was free from Mahomet’s guarantee. 

“Now for all that is written in this paper, there is the pro- 
tection of God and his Prophet, for ever until the Lord send forth 
His command (@.e. until the day of judgment); if ye deal uprightly 
and conduct your affairs properly, ye shall not be burdened with 
injury.” Abu Sofidn, and five others, witnesses. 

* The statement is given from the K&tib al Wackidi. Hish&mi, 
p- 200, has surrounded his version of it with numerous puerile 
additions in favour of Islam;—such as that their Bishops had 
with them books inherited from their predecessors and bearing 
the seal of each successive bishop, in which a notice of Mahomet 
was found; imaginary conversations between Mahomet and the 
Christian party to the discomfiture of the latter, &c. 
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Abd al Masih, of the Bani Kinda, their chief, 
Abdal Harith their bishop, and his brother Kurz 
their guide. On reaching Medina, they entered the 
Mosque, and prayed turning towards the east; and 
they were clothed in fine raiment lined with silk. 
Then the prophet called them: but when they 
came, he turned away and would not speak with 
them. And Othman told them it was because of 
their dress. So they departed that day. 

In the morning they came again, but this time 
clothed in their monastic dress, and saluted Mahomet. 
He returned their salutation, and invited them to 
Islam, but they refused; and words and disputation 
increased between them. Then Mahomet recited to 
them passages from the Coran, and said:—*If ye 
deny that which I say unto you, Come let us curse 
each other.” They went away to consider the matter. 
And on the morrow Abd al Masth, with two of 
the chief men, came to Mahomet and said ;—“ We 
have determined that we shall not curse with thee; 
wherefore command regarding us whatsoever thou 
wilt, we will give it; and we will enter into treaty 
with thee.” So he made a treaty with them;* and 
they returned to their cities. But in the evening 
Ackil with a companion went back to Mahomett 


* The particulars of the treaty are similar to those in the pre- 
vious note. 

+t Kétub al Wackidi, p. 69. The subsequent history of the 
Najran Christians is there traced. They continued in possession 


Mahomet 
enges 

them to curse 

one the other. 
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professing allegiance to Islam; so they were received 
and entertained in the house of Abu Ayfib. 
The incident is thus alluded to m the Coran :— 


Verily, the analogy of Jesus is, with God, like unto the analogy 
of Adam. He created him out of the dust; then He said unto 
him Be, and he was. This is the truth from thy Lord: wherefore 
be not thou amongst the doubters. . 

And whosoever shall dispute with thee therein, after that the 
true knowledge hath come unto thee; say—Come let us call out 
(the names)* of our sons and your sons, of our wives and your wives, 


of their lands and rights under the treaty, during the rest of 
Mahomet’s life and the whole of Abu Bakr’s Caliphate. Then 
they were accused of taking usury, and Omar expelled them from 
the land, and wrote as follows :— 

“The despatch of Omar, the Commander of the Faithful, to 
the people of Najran. Whoever of them emigrates is under the 
guarantee of God. No Moslem shall injure them ;—to fulfil that 
which Mahomet and Abu Bakr wrote unto them. 

‘‘ Now to whomsoever of the chiefs of Syria and Irfc they may 
repair, let such chiefs allot them lands, and whatever they culti- 
vate therefrom shall be theirs; it is an exchange for their own 
lands. None shall injure or maltreat them; Moslems shall assist 
them against oppressors. Their tribute is remitted for two years.. 
They will not be troubled except for evil deeds.” 

Some of them alighted in Iric, and settled in Najrinia, near 
to Cufa. : 

That the offence of usury is alleged in justification of this 
measure, appears to me to disprove the common tradition that a 
command was said to have been given by Mahomet on his death- 
bed for the Peninsula to be swept clear of all other religions but 
Islam. | 

* Sale has it—Let us call together. But if the text is rightly 
referred to the occasion of the Najran embassy, it can only mean 
to “call over and curse the names; because the wiyes and sons 
of the embassy were not at hand to summon. 
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of ourselves and yourselves ; then let us curse one the other, and lay 
the curse of God upon those that lie! 

Verily this is a true exposition. There is no God but the 
Lord, and verily God is mighty and wise. And if they turn 
back, verily God is acquainted with the evil doers. 

Say:—Oh ye people of the Book! come unto a just judgment 
between us and you, That we shall not worship aught but God, and 
that we shall not associate any with Him, nor shall we take any of 
us the other for Lords besides God. And if they turn back, then 
bear witness, saying ;—Verily, we are the true believers.* 


It was surely a strange manner of settling the Proof of the 
question which the Arabian Prophet here proposed, Mahone 
and we have no reason to be ashamed of the Christian 
embassy for declining it. Still we cannot but see in 
the passage the earnestness of Mahomet’s belief, and 
his conviction that a spiritual iJumination had been 
vouchsafed to him, bringing with it knowledge and 
certainty where to the Christian, as he conceived, 
all was speculation and conjecture. 

Another Christian embassy was received from Embassy of 
the Bani Taghlib. “It was formed of sixteen men, Toghlib. 
some Moslems and some Christians. The latter 
wore crosses of gold. And the prophet made terms 
with the Christians, stipulating that they should 
themselves continue in the profession of their re- 
ligion, but should not baptize their children in the 
Christian faith.” } 


* Sura iii. 57-63. | 

{ Katib al Wackidi, p. 614. The account of the embassy of 
the Bani Hanifa is more decidedly unfavourable to Christianity, 
but its details appear of doubtful authority. Moseilama, the false 
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These narratives clearly show that the terms upon 
which, at the last, Mahomet permitted Christianity 
to exist were those of sufferance merely ; Christianity, 
indeed, was less obnoxious to him than Judaism, be- 
cause he did not experience from it such persevering 
and active hostility. The Clergy and Monks are in 
the Coran on this account spoken of in expressions of 
comparative praise.* But, after all, his grand object 
was entirely to supersede Christianity as well as 


prophet, was among the number, and there are some unlikely 
anticipations of his sacrilegious claims. 

As the embassy were departing, ‘‘ Mahomet gave them a vessel 
in which were the leavings of the water with which he had 
performed his lustrations; and he said;—When you reach your 
country, break down your Church, and sprinkle its site with this 
water, and make in its place a Mosque. And they did so, and 
the vessel remained with Al Ackaés. And the Muedzzin called 
to prayers, And the Monk of the church heard him, and he 
exclaimed,—ZJt ts the word of truth and the call of truth! and he 
fled. And that was the last of the time (of Christianity), (p. 62). 

The story appears improbable, because nowhere else is Mahomet 
represented as exhibiting such antagonism to Christians and their 
Churches, when they submitted themselves to him. 

* See Sura lvii. 27. ‘“ And WE caused Jesus, son of Mary, to 


- succeed them, and WE put into the hearts of those that followed 


him Compassion and Mercy; and the monastic state—they framed 
it for themselves (We did not command it unto them) simply out 
of a desire to please God,” &c. 

So Sura v. 77 “And thou wilt find the most inclined amongst 
them to the believers, to be those who profess Christianity ;—This 
because there are amongst them Clergy and Monks, and they are 
not proud; and when they hear that which hath been revealed 
unto the Prophet, thou shalt see their eyes flow with tears, because 
of what they recognise therein of the truth,” &c. 
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Judaism, and the professors: of both were subjected 
equally to a humiliating tribute. 


The stealthy progress by which this end was Review. 
reached has now, I trust, been made clear. The 
prophet at the first confirmed the Scriptures without 
qualification or reserve. He next asserted for his 
own revelation a parallel authority, and by degrees 
@ superseding or dispensing power. And, finally, 
though he never imputed error to the Scripture 
itself, or (while ceasing to appeal with his former’ 
frequency to its evidence) failed to speak of it with 
veneration, he rejected all the dogmas peculiar to 
Christianity, and demanded their rejection by his 
Christian followers, on the simple ground of his 
own inspiration. Assuming, perhaps, that the 
former Scriptures could not be at variance with the 
mind of God as now revealed to himself, he cared 
not to verify his conclusions by’a reference to “the 
Book.” A latent consciousness of the weakness 
of his position probably rendered him unwilling 
honestly to face the difficulty. His*course was 
guided here, as it was guided at so many other 
points, by an inexplicable combination of earnest 
conviction and uneasy questioning, if not of actual 
though unperceived self-deception. He was sure 
as to the object; and the means, he persuaded him- 


self, could not be wrong. 
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Knowledge of It may be useful, in conclusion, to enquire briefly 
ty 
whence from what probable sources Mahomet obtained his 


derived? ee: 

meagre and deceptive information of Christianity. 
Mahomet One of the most remarkable traits in the teaching 
misinformed 


of the teaching Of the Coran is, that Jesus was not crucified; but 
scrandian ia one resembling, and mistaken by the Jews, for 
Sons" Jesus. This fact is alleged, as we have seen,* not 
in contradiction to the Christians, but, im oppostiton 
to the Jews, who gloried in the assertion that Jesus 
had been put to death by their nation. Hence it 
would almost seem that Mahomet believed his 
teaching on this head to be accordant with that 
of the Christian Church; and that he really was — 
ignorant of the grand doctrine of the Christian faith, 
—Redemption through the death of Christ. 
Speerro of ‘The singular correspondence between the allu- 
a slons to the crucifixion in the Coran, and the wild 
speculations of the early heretics, has led to the 
conjecture that Mahomet acquired his notions of 
Christianity from a Gnostic teacher. But Gnosti- 
cism had disappeared from Egypt before the sixth 
century, and there is no reason for supposing that 
it had at any time gained a footing in Arabia. 
Besides, there is not the slightest affinity between 
the supernaturalism of the Gnostics and Docetz, 
and the sober rationalism of the Coran. According 
to the former, the Deity must be removed far from 


* See the quotation from Sura iv. 155-158; above p. 286. 
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the gross contact of evil matter. The Mon Christ, 

which alighted upon Jesus at His baptism, must 

ascend to its native regions before the crucifixion. 

With Mahomet, on the contrary, Jesus Christ was 

a mere man,—wonderfully born indeed,—but still 

an ordinary man, a servant simply of the Almighty 

as others had been before him.* Yet, although 

there is no ground for believing that Gnostic doc- 

trines were inculcated on Mahomet, it is possible 

that some of the strange fancies of those heretics, 
preserved in Syrian tradition, may have come to 

the ears of his informants (the chief of whom, even 

on Christian topics, seem to have been Jews, unable ° 
probably to distinguish heretical fable from Christian 
doctrine, ) and have been by them adopted as a likely Denial of the 
and convenient mode of explaining away the facts apni 
which formed the great barrier between Jews and coiaohoia 
Christians. The Israelite would have less antipathy “"""*"* | 
to the Catholic faith of Islam and the recognition 

of the mission of Jesus, if allowed to believe that 
Christians as well as Jews had been in error; that 

his people had not, in fact, put Jesus, the promised 
Messiah, to a shameful death; but that, ike Enoch 

and Elijah, he had been received up into heaven. 

“ Christ crucified” was still, as in the days of Paul, 


* This subject has been well discussed by Gerock, who shows 
the utter incongruity of Islam with Gnosticism, Christologie, p. 11. 
Der positive besonnene character des Islam ist den Gnostischen 
speckulationen ginzlich zuwider,” (p. 12). 
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“ the stumbling block of the Jews.” But here the | 
stumbling block could be at once removed: and with- 
out any offence to his national pride, the Jew might 
confess his belief in this emasculated Christianity. 
It was a compromise that would readily and strongly 
approve itself toa Jewish mind already unsettled 
by the prophetic claims of Mahomet. 
pose phel By others it has been attempted to trace the 
accessible to Christian stories of the Coran to certain apocryphal 
Gospels supposed to have been within the reach of 
Mahomet. But, though some few of the details 
coincide with these spurious writings, the great body 
of the facts in no wise correspond.* Whereas, had 
there been a ready access to such books, we cannot 
doubt that Mahomet would, as in the case: of 
Jewish history and legend, have borrowed largely 
from them. P 
Opialan of Gerock, after weighing every consideration, con- 
his knowledge Cludes that Mahomet acquired his knowledge from 
from Christian no written source, but from Christian tradition 
yeaa current among the people of Arabia:—Am gera- 


thensten méchte es daher wohl seyn, die Berichte 


* See Gerock, p. 8. The “Gospel of Barnabas” is of course 
excepted, because it is the modern work of a Christian Apostate 
to Islam. “ Aber es ist gewiss, dass diess Evangelium das Werk 
eines Betriigers ist, der erst lange nach Mohammed, vielleicht in 
Italien selbst, lebte, und sich bemiihte, den Erzihlungen des 
Koran und der Mohammedanischen Schrifsteller durch eine ange- 
blich Christliche Unterlage mehr Ansehen und Glaubwiirdigkeit, zu 
verschaften.” Ibid. p. 9. 
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des Coran tiber den stifter der Christlichen Religion 
aus der Tradition zu erkliren. Es scheint namlich, 
das Mohammed seine Berichte iiber Christus und 
einige andere, unbedeutende Erzihlungen aus der 
Christengeschichte weder aus schriftlichen quellen, 
als kanonischen oder apokryphischen evangelien, 
noch aus bestimmten miindlichen mittheilungen, 
sondern vornemlich aus einer in seinem Vaterlande 
umhergetragenen Volkstradition schépfte.* 
As the sole source of information the indigenous unsatisfactory 
tradition of Arabia appears to me wholly insufficient 
~ to account for the knowledge of Mahomet upon 
the subject. There is not the slightest ground for 
believing that either at Mecca or Medina there 
existed elements of Christian tradition from which 
could have been framed a narrative agreeing, as 
that of the Coran does in many points, and even 
in several of its expressions, with the Gospels 
genuine and apocryphal, while in others it follows 
or outstrips the popular legend. 
But Tradition, quite sufficient for this end, sur- Syrian tra- 
, *. , dition the 
vived in the southern confines of Syria, and no likeliestsource 


. of Mahomet’ 
doubt reached Mahomet through both a Jewish Ragwledpes 


hone ; ° derived chiefl 
and a Christian medium. The general outline of througha 


ae ., Jewish, partl 
the Christian story in the Coran, having a few througha 


salient points in accordance with the Gospel and Que 


the rest filled up with wild marvels, is just such as 


7_—_ ee SS CS a ree ee 


* Christologie, p. 138. 
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we might expect an enquiring Jew to learn from 
the traditions amongst the lower classes in Judea. 
Something might be learned too from the Christian 
slaves of Mecca; but they had generally been 
carried off from their homes in boyhood, and would 
remember little more than a few Scripture stories, 
with perhaps some fragments of the creed. Either 
the Jew or the Christian may also have heard the 
opening of the Gospel of Luke, and communicated 
to Mahomet the outline of the births of John and 
Jesus, which he transferred to the Coran. It is 
also possible that some one may have repeated 
to Mahomet from memory, or read to him from a 
manuscript, the verses of the Gospel containing these 
details ;— but this is mere conjecture.* 

Supported by Mahomet’s confused notions of the blessed Trinity 

siderations, and of the Holy Ghost, seem most naturally to 
have been received through a Jewish informant, 
himself imperfectly acquainted with the subject. 

The Trinity | It is not very apparent, from the few indistinct 

and the notices in the Coran, what Mahomet believed the 

Virgin Mary. Christian doctrine of the Trinity to be. In a 
passage above quoted, Christians are reprobated for 
“taking Jesus and his Mother for two Gods besides 


* It is doubtful whether any Arabic translation of the Scrip- 
tures, or any part of them, was ever within Mahomet’s reach, not- 
withstanding the traditions regarding Waraca. See chapter II. 
p- 51. If there was such a translation it must have been most 
imperfect and fragmentary. 
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he Lord.”* It is hence concluded that the Trinity 

. Wf the Coran was composed of the Father, Mary, 

. znd Jesus. Such may have been the case, but it is 

- &ot certain. Zealous Protestants sometimes use 

Janguage resembling that verse, without actually 

‘amputing to their adversaries any error in their 

wiews of the Trinity. The reverence and service of 

‘Mary had long been carried to the pitch nearly of 
Divine worship, and the “orthodox” party had 

hotly persecuted those who would not accord to her 

the title of the “ Mother of God.”+ Mahomet might 
possibly censure the Christians for this as “ taking 

Jesus and his mother for two Gods,” without ad- 
verting to the Trinity. 

~ Qn the other hand, the assertion that Mahomet The Holy 
believed Mary to be held by the Christians as ae 
Divine, is supported by his apparent ignorance of aaa 
the Holy Ghost as a person in the Trinity. The °7"™" 
only passage in which the Trinity is specifically 
mentioned, makes no allusion to the divinity of the 

‘ Spirit; nor are the expressions “the Spirit,’ and 

“the Holy Spirit,” though occurring in numerous 

texts throughout the Coran, ever used as if in the 


aad = : 
Oa 


* Sura v. 125. 
{ Worship had been paid even to images of the Virgin and 
_ of Jesus from the fourth century. In the sixth century Gregory 
vainly endeavoured to prohibit the worship, while he encouraged 
the use of such images. See Waddington’s History of the Church, 
vol. i. p. 295. 
t Sura iv. 169. © 


erroneous system of Christianity they signified a 
divine person. Those terms, as has been already 
shown,* commonly meant Gabriel, the messenger of 
God’s revelations to Mahomet. It is probable that a 
confusion of Gabriel with the Holy Spirit may 
have arisen, in the prophet’s mind, from the former 
having been the medium of the Annunciation, 
while Christians at the same time held that Jesus 
was conceived by the power of the Holy Ghost.t 
The phrase is also repeatedly used in a more general 
sense as signifying the Spirit of Inspiration.{~ It 
was the divine “Spirit” breathed into the clay, 
which gave life to Adam;} and Jesus, who like 
Adam, had no earthly father, is also “a Spirit from 
God” breathed into Mary.|| When it is said that 
God “ strengthened Jesus with the Holy Spirit,’"Y we 
may perhaps trace the use of current Christian 
speech, not inconsistent with Jewish ideas.** 


* See chapter iv. p. 138. 

¢ Luke i. 35. 

} Sura xvi.2; x16; xiii. 51. e 

§ Sura xv. 29. 

| Sura xxi. 91; lxvi.13; iv. 169. 

¥ Sura ii. 87-254; v. 149; so lviii. 22. 

** Compare Psalm li. 12; “‘ Uphold me with thy free Spirit.” 
Gerock, though not alluding to the same expression, comes to 
a similar conclusion: Das der heilige Geist der Christen dem 
Mohammed hier dunkel vorsich webte, ist einleuchtend, besonders 
wenn wir bedenken, wie derselbe in dem Besuche bei Maria mit 
Gabriel in eine Person verschmilzt.” (p. 79). 
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The assurance with which Mahomet appeals to 
Jews and Christians as both possessing in their 
Scriptures the promise of a prophet to come, whom, 
if they only put aside their prejudices, they would 
at once recognize in Mahomet, “as they recognized 
their own sons,” is very singular, and must have 
been supported by ignorant or designing men of 
both religions. It would seem that Mahomet seized 
upon two kinds of expectation of the most different, 
and indeed incompatible, character; and adroitly 
combined them into ga cumulative proof of his own 
Mission. The Jewish anticipation of a Messiah was 
fused by Mahomet along with the perfectly distinct 
and even discordant anticipation by the Christians of 
the second Advent of Christ, into one irrefragable 
argument of a coming Prophet, expected both by 
Jews and Christians, and foretold in all the Scriptures. 

That the promise of the Paraclete was capable } 
of perversion, we see in the heresy of Montanus, 
which made much progress at the close of the 
second Century. It would seem that a garbled 
version of the same promise was communicated to 
Mahomet, and thus employed by him :— 

And call to mind when Jzsus, son of Mary, said;—-Oh Children 
of Israel]! Verily, I am an Apostle of God unto you, attesting the 


Towrat revealed before me, and giving good tidings of a prophet 
that shall come after me, whose name is AHMAD.* 


* Sura lxi. 6. This is another form of the root Muhammed, sig- 
nifying like it, “the Praised.” See John xvi. 7, where maparAnrog 
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The prophecy of Moses to the Israelites, “ God 
will raise up unto thee a prophet from the midst 
of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me,’* may plausi- 
bly have been adduced by a perverted Jew in favour 
of the Arabian Prophet. And other predictions 
referring to the Messiah were, no doubt, forced into 


*a similar service. 


Mahomet the 
Prophet 
looked for by 
both people. 


The Meccans 
taunt him 
with being 
prompted by 
others, 


That he was the Prophet promised to both Jews 
and Christians, lay at the root of the Catholic 
system so strongly inculcated by Mahomet in the 
middle stage of his course. He persuaded himself 
that it was so: and the assumption, once admitted, 
retained possession of his mind. 


From this brief review we may conclude that, 
while some information regarding Christianity may 
have been drawn from ignorant Christian slaves 
or Christian Arabs, Mahomet gained his chief 
knowledge of Christianity through the same Jewish 
medium, by which, at an earlier period, the more 
copious details of Jewish history reached him. 
His Meccan adversaries did not conceal their strong 
suspicion that the prompting from which the Scrip- 
tural or legendary tales proceeded, was not solely 
that of a supernatural inspiration. They openly 
imputed the aid of strangers ;— | 


may in some imperfect or garbled translation have been rendered 
by WEPLKAVTOC, 


* Deut. xviii. 15. 
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From whence shall there be an Admonition for them; for, 
verily, there hath come unto them an evident Apostle ;— 

Then they turn from him and say,—One taught by others, a 
Madman !* 

And the unbelievers say; Verily, this is a Fraud which he hath 
Jabricated; and other people have assisted him therein. 
But they say that which is unjust and false. 

They say; They are Fables of the Ancients which he hath had 
written down; which are dictated unto him Morning and 
Evening,t 

‘Say :—He hath revealed it who knoweth that which is hidden 
in Heaven and in Earth. He is forgiving and merciful. 

# ® i # # 


And Verily We know that they say,—surely a certain man 
teacheth him. The tongue of him whom they hint at 
is foreign, but this is in the tongue of simple Arabic. § 


Whatever the rough material, its passage through Promptings of 
ignorant Jews 


the alembic of “simple Arabic” converted it at transformed 


< - into the 
once into a gem of unearthly water. The reci- divine Coran. 


tations of a credulous and ill-informed Jew, re- 
appeared as the inspirations of the Almighty, 
dictated by the noblest of his heavenly messengers. 


* Sura xliv. 14. 

t Abdool Cadir translates in Oordoo, “which are written out 
beside him morning and evening;” and thinks it necessary to add 
the following explanatory note: —“ At first the times of prayer 
were appointed for the morning and evening. The Moslems 
used at those times to gather about the prophet. Whatever new 
passages of the Coran had descended they used to write down with 
the object of remembering them. The unbelievers thus misrepre- 
sent them.” What a strange and gratuitous misinterpretation ! 


t Sura xxv. 5-6. 
§ Sura xvi.10. 


Mahomet 
sincere in this 
belief. 


But his igno- 
rance became 
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The wild legend and the garbled Scripture story 
of yesterday, come forth to-morrow as a portion of 
the divine and eternal Coran. 

And, however strange it may appear, the heavenly 
origin of his revelations, obtained though they were 
from such fallible and imperfect sources, appears to 
have been believed by Mahomet himself. It would 
be against the analogy of his entire life, to suppose 
@ continuing sense of fraud,—a consciousness that 
the whole was a fabrication of his own mind, an 
imposition upon his followers, an impious assump- 
tion of the name of the Almighty. Occasional 
doubts and misgivings, especially when he first 
submitted to Jewish prompting, there may have 


‘been; but a process similar to that by which he 


first assured himself of his own inspiration, would 
quickly put them to flight. 
The absence of spiritual light and of opportunities 


culpable when for obtaining it which excused this marvellous self- 


voluntary. 


deception in the early prophetical life of Mahomet, 
cannot be pleaded for his later years. Ignorance 
was no longer then involuntary. The means of 
reaching a truer knowledge lay plentifully within 
his reach. But they were not heeded; or rather 
they were deliberately rejected, because a position 
had been already taken up from which there could 
be no receding without discredit or inconsistency. 
The living inspiration of God vouchsafed to himself 
was surely better and more safe than the recorded 
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Revelations of former prophets; it was at any rate 
incomparably more authoritative than the uncertain 
doctrines deduced from them by their erring ad- 
herents. Thus did ignorance become wilful. Light 
was at hand; but Mahomet preferred darkness. 
He chose to walk “in the glimmerings of his own 
fire, and in the sparks which he had kindled.” 


If it please God to give the Author time and 
opportunity for pursuing the subject, frequent, and 
often melancholy, illustration will be afforded by 
the career of the Prophet at Medina of that uncon- 
scious self-deception which can alone explain the 
mysterious foundation of a Faith strong but often 
descending to subterfuge, never wavering yet always 
inconsistent. 


APPENDIX. 


A LIST OF THE SURAS IN THE CORAN ARRANGED 
CHRONOLOGICALLY. 


Ir is hardly necessary here to repeat that any attempt to reduce 
the Suras to a chronological order, must, to a great extent, be 
conjectural and imperfect. The statements of tradition on the 
subject are meagre and deceptive. The chronological lists given 
by Mahometan writers are based upon those statements and cannot 
be trusted. 

The following elassification is the result of a careful and repeated 
perusal; and is grounded upon a minute examination of the style 
and contents of the several Suras preceding the Hegira. It can 
of course be regarded at the best as only an approximation to 
the truth even as regards them. Of the twenty-one Medina 
Suras, the Author has not yet had leisure to enquire carefully 
Into the sequence. 

To show the gradual lengthening of the Suras, a column is 
added giving the number of pages and lines of each, according to 
Fliigel’s quarto edition. The page contains twenty-two lines. 


CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF SURAS. 


Number in Number Length. 
Chronological in the a Remarks. 
order. Pages. | Lines. 
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See chapters IT. and IIL 
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Seconp Stace. Suras 19 to 


22. Chap.TII. Number 19 
contains the command to 
“recite in the name of the 
Lord,” and 21 to “arise and 


preach. 


THirp Stace. Suras 23 to 4, 


From the commencement of 
Mahomet’s public ministry 
to the first emigration to 


Abyssinia; chap. lV. 


Fourts Stace. Surnas 42 to 


63. From the 6th to the 
10th years of the mission of 


Mahomet, 


Firtn Stace. Suras 64 to 91, 
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LXV 
XCVIII 
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Remarks. 


Suras 113 and 114. Time of 
appearance indeterminate, 
and unimportant. 


Meprsa Sugas, 94 to 114, 
[N.B. The order of these 21 


suras has not yet been care- 
fully fixed by the Author. | 


POSTSCRIPT. 


I have received and corrected the proofs of the 
last fifty-six pages under difficulties. All my MSS. 
and books of reference have been placed in security 
from the ravages of our mutineer army, and are 
inaccessible to me at present. I beg the reader's 


indulgence for inaccuracies. 
W. M. 


Fort Aara, 
18th July, 1857. 
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LIFE OF MAHOMET. 


CHAPTER EIGHTH. 


Arrival at Medina.— Building of the Mosque. 
A.H. I. June 622, A.D. to January 623, A.D. 


At the close of the Sixth Chapter, we left 1 RebiaHt.. 


Mahomet and Abu Bakr, on the second day after might of 
their escape from the cave, already beyond the reach Abu Bakr ey 
of pursuit, and rapidly wending their way towards “°?™ 
Medina. 

They had by this time joined the common road They meet 
to Syria which runs near the shore of the Red Sea. way. ” 
On the morning of the third day a small caravan 
was observed in the distance. The apprehensions 
of the fugitives were soon allayed, for Abu Bakr 
recognized at the head of the caravan his cousin 
Talha, who was returning from a mercantile trip to 
Syria. Warm was the greeting, and loud the con- 
gratulations. Talha opened his stores, and, pro- 
ducing two changes of fine white Syrian raiment, 
bestowed them on his kinsman and the Prophet. 
The present was welcome to the soiled and weary 
travellers; yet more welcome was the assurance that 
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Talha had left the Moslems at Medina in eager 
expectation of their Prophet. So Mahomet and 
Abu Bakr proceeded on their journey with lighter 
hearts and quickened pace; while the merchant 
continued his way to Mecca. There Talha dis- 
posed of his venture; and, so little were the Meccans 
even now disposed to molest the believers, that 
after quietly adjusting his affairs, he set out un- 
opposed some little time afterwards for Medina, with 
the families of Mahomet and Abu Bakr.* 

ee After proceeding some way farther on the caravan 

Medins, § route, Mahomet and his companions struck off to the 
right, by a way called the road of Madlaj. The 
valleys which they crossed, the defiles they ascended, 
the spots on which the fugitive Prophet performed 
his devotions, have all been preserved in tradition by 
the pious zeal of his followers. At Arj, within two 
days’ journey of Medina, one of the camels, worn 
out by the rapid travelling, became unable to pro- 
ceed. A chief of the Aslam tribe, residing there, 
supplied a fresh camel in its stead, and also fur- 
nished a guide. 

i ta At length, on the morning of Monday, eight days 
after quitting Mecca, the litttle party reached Al 
Ackick, a valley which traverses the mountains, 


© K. Wackidi, 212-2201. 
1 Zabari, 198. They took this road after passing Thaniat al 
Marrah. It lay between the Amc and Rooha roads.—Sprenger, 


210. The names of the stages are preserved, but few of the 
places are now identifiable. 
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four or five miles to the S.W. of Medina.* The 
heat was intense; for the summer sun, now ap- 
proaching the meridian, beat fiercely on the bare 
ridges and stony defiles, the desolation of which was 
hardly relieved by an occasional clump of the wild 
acacia.f Climbing the opposite ascent, they reached 
the crest of the mountain. Here a scene opened on 
them which contrasted strangely with the frowning 
peaks and the dark naked rocks, in the midst of 
which for hours they had been toiling. It was 
Medina, surrounded by verdant gardens and groves 
of the graceful palm. What thoughts crowded on 


* The Wadi al Ackick has a north-westerly direction, and 
discharges its waters into Al Ghaba, the basin in which collects 
the drainage of the Medina plain. Burckhardt, 402; Burton, ii. 24. 
Our travellers appear to have proceeded along the valley eastward, 
for some space, till they reached Aljathjatha. K. Wdckidi, 441. 

{ The approach to Medina is described by Burton, ii. pp. 
18-27. The mountains are composed of “inhospitable rocks, 
pinnacle- shaped, of granite below, and in the upper parts, fine 
limestone ;” but about the Wadi al Ackick the surface is “ black 
scoriaceous basalt.” Burckhardt says that “all the rocky places” 
about Medina, “as well as the lower ridge of the northern moun- 
tainous chain, are covered by a layer of volcanic rock; it is of a 
bluish black colour, very porous, yet heavy and hard, not glazed, 
like Schlacken, and contains frequently small white substances in 
its pores of the size of a pin’s head, which I never found crys- 
tallized. The plain has a completely black colour from this rock, 
and the pieces with which it is overspread. I met with no lava, 
although the nature of the ground seemed strongly to indicate 
the neighbourhood of a volcano.” Burckhardt adds the account 
of a volcanic eruption, A.D. 654, the stream of lava from which 
passed not far from Medina, on the east; but he attributes the 
volcanic substances about the town and the valley Ackick to 
some earlier eruption : vol. iii. 358-360. Also, Burton, 11. 80. 
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the mind of the Prophet and his faithful friend as 
they gazed on the prospect below them! Wide- 
spread is the view from the heights on which 
they stood, and well fitted to stir the heart of 
any traveller.* The vast plain of Najd stretches 
away towards the south as far as the eye can reach, 
while on the eastern horizon it is bounded by a low 
line of dark hills. To the north the prospect is 
arrested, at the distance of three or four miles, by 
the granite masses of Ohod, a spur of the great 
central chain. A well-defined watercourse, flowing 
from the south-east under the nearest side of the 
city, is lost among the north-eastern hills, the cliffs of 
which touch the city on this quarter. To the right, 
Jebel Ayr, a ridge nearly corresponding in distance 


_ and height with Ohod, projects into the plain and 


bounds it on the south-west. Closely pressing on 
the southern suburb, and in bright contrast to the 
wild rocks and rugged peaks around and behind our 
travellers, are the orchards of palm-trees for which 
Medina has in all ages been famous. One sheet of 
gardens extends uninterruptedly to Coba, a suburb 
about two miles to the south, the loveliest and 
most verdant spot in all the plain.f Around the 
city in every direction, date-trees and green fields 


* It is well decribed by Burton, ii. 28; see also p. 168; and 
Burckhardt, iii. 122. 


ft “I believe Kuba to be about three miles 8.8.E. of E] Medina; 
but El Idria, Ibn Haukal, and Ibn Jubayr, all agree in saying 
two miles.” Burton, ii. 209. 
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meet the eye, interspersed here and there with the 
substantial houses and fortified hamlets of the 
Jewish tribes, and the suburban residences of the 
Aws and Khazraj.* The tender reminiscence of 
childhood, when he visited this place in company 
with his mother, was perhaps the first thought to 
cross the mind of Mahomet. But more pressing 
considerations were at hand. How would he be 
received? Were his adherents powerful enough to 
secure for him a unanimous welcome? Or would 
either of the contending factions, which had often 
stained with blood that peaceful plain,-be roused 
against him? Before putting the friendship of the 
city to actual test, it would be prudent to retire to 

one of the suburbs, and Coba lay invitingly before 
them. “Lead us,” said Mahomet, addressing the Mahomet 
guide, “to the Bani Amr ibn Awf at Coba, and Coba, 
draw not nigh unto Medina.”+ So leaving the 
Medina path to the left, they descended into the 
plain and made for Coba. 

For several days the city had been in expectation The people of 
of its illustrious visitor. Tidings had been received bs See coming 
of Mahomet’s disappearance from Mecca; but no one 
knew of his three days’ withdrawal to the cave. He 
ought before now to have arrived, even supposing 
delay in consequence of a devious route. Every 
morning a large company of the converts of Medina, 
and the refugees from Mecca, had for some days gone 


shay 


* 0. de Perceval, ii. 645. | K. Wackidi, 444. 
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forth a mile or two on the Meccan road, and posted 
themselves on the Aarrat or first rocky ridge to the 
west of the city. There they watched till the fierce 
rays of the ascending sun drove them from the 
unsheltered spot to their homes. On this day they 
had gone out as usual, and, after a fruitless watch, 
had retired to the city, when a Jew, catching a 
glimpse of the three travellers wending their way 
to Coba, shouted from the top of his house, “ Ho! 
ye Bani Cayla!* He has come! He whom ye have 
been looking for has come at last!” Every one now 
hurried forth to Coba. A shout of joy arose from 
the Bani Amr ibn Awf (the Avwsite tribe which in- 
habited Coba)f when they found that Mahomet had 
come amongst them. The wearied travellers, amidst 
the greeting of old friends and the smiles of strange 
faces, alighted and sat down under the shadow of a 


He arrives, tree.[ It was Monday, the 28th of June, A.D. 622. 

* C. de Perceval, ii. 647. Bani Cayla means the Aws and 
Khazraj. Cayla was the mother of the two patriarchs of those 
branches. 

{ This quarter was called Aliya, or Upper Medina, from its 
more elevated position. Upper Medina included “ Coba and 
Khatma, and some other tribes, with the Jewish settlements of the 
Coreitza and Nadhir.” K. Wdckidt, 101-282}. 

t~ When Mahomet arrived he was on Abu Bakr’s camel. Few 
persons present knew which was the Prophet, till the sun’s rays 
fell upon him, and then Abu Bakr rose to place him in the shade. 
Out of this has grown the tradition that the people of Medina 
recognized the Prophet from his body casting no shadow. 

Abu Bakr was known to some of the citizens, as he used to 
pass through Medina on his mercantile trips to Syria. K. Wdckidi, 
45. 


vin.) The Prophet is joyfully received. 7 


The journey had been accomplished in eight days. 4 
The ordinary time is eleven.® 

The joyful news was speedily spread over the 
city. The very children in the streets cried out in 
delight,—“ Here is the Prophet! He is come! He 
is come!” ‘The converts from all quarters flocked 
to Mahomet and made their obeisance to him. He 
received them courteously, and said,—‘ Ye People! 
shew your joy by giving to your neighbours the 
salutation of peace: send portions to the poor: 
bind closely the ties of relationship: offer up prayer 
whilst others sleep. Thus shall ye enter Paradise 
in peace.” f 


oa i ane 622 
A.D. 


Is Is joyfully 


It was shortly arranged that Mahomet should for fodges with 
the present lodge at Coba with Kolthfim, an hos- Cobs. 


pitable chief, who had already received many of the 
emigrants on their first arrival in Medina. A great 
part of every day was also spent in the house 
of Sad the son of Khaithama, one of the Awsite 
“Leaders.” There Mahomet received such persons 
as wished to see him, and conferred with his friends 
on the state of feeling in Medina.t 


* It can be travelled by swift dromedaries in five days. 
Burton, ii. 829-881: C. de Perceval, ii. 17: Burckhardt, 316. 
See above, vol. ii. 146. 


t K. Wédckidi, 45. 
t Ibid. and 2994; Hishdm:, 172. The bachelor refugees were 
accommodated in great numbers in Sad’s house, so that it went 


by the name of the “ bachelors’ hostelry:” «| -a)l J JL. He 


was himself a bachelor.—Ref. as above, and K. Wackidi, 2294; 
Tabari, 200. For the Leaders, see vol. ii. 288. 
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Abu Bakr was entertained by another Awsite 
chief, Kharija ibn Zeid, in the adjoining suburb, 
Al Sunh. He shewed his gratitude by marrying 
the daughter of Kharija, and permanently took up 
his residence with the family.* 

A day or two after Mahomet’s arrival, Ali, who, 
as we have seen, remained only three days at Mecca 
subsequently to the disappearance of Mahomet, and 
must therefore have set out shortly after him, reached 
Medina, and was accommodated by Kolthtm in the 
same house with the Prophet.f 

It was soon determined in the council of Mahomet 
that he might with safety enter Medina. The 
welcome he had received was warm, and to all 
appearance unanimous and sincere. The elements 
of disaffection might be slumbering among the yet 
unconverted citizens, Jews, and idolaters; but they 
were unnoticed amid the universal expression of joy 
and the first impulse of generous hospitality. Ma- 
homet, therefore, stopped only four days at Coba,— 


* That is to say, his wife remained there, and he used to visit 
her there when it was her turn to enjoy his society; for he had 
other wives. Kharija belonged to the Bani Harith ibn Khazraj. 
He was joined in brotherhood (the practice will be explained below) 
to Abu Bakr. K. Wdckidi, 212. Others say that Abu Bakr first 
alighted at the house of Khobeib or Hobeib ibn al Asif. 


+ K. Wdckidi, 182; Hishémi, 172. Tabari (p. 200) gives also 
another version, according to which Ali stayed a day or two in 
the house of an unmarried female, into whose house a man used 
at midnight to bring pieces of demolished idols. 


vitt.} Founds a Mosque at Coba. 9 


from Monday till Friday.* During this period, he 

laid the foundations of a Mosque at Coba, which 

at a later period was honoured in the Coran with 

the name of the “ Mosque of Godly fear.” 

On the morning of Friday, Mahomet mounted his Dapariate tas 

favourite camel, Al Caswa, taking Abu Bakr behind — 

him,] and, surrounded by a crowd of followers, 
proceeded towards the city. He halted at a place 

of prayer in the vale of the Bani Salim, a Khazraj 

tribe; and there performed his first Friday service, Performs 


ublic service 


with about a hundred Moslems.§ On this occasion by the way. 
he added a sermon, or harangue, composed chiefly 


* Some accounts extend Mahomet’s residence at Coba to a 
fortnight. The discrepancy arises from a diversity in the tra- 
ditional date of departure from Mecca; some giving the second, 
others the twelfth, of the first Rabi, as the day of arrival at Coba. 
Those who adopt the former date are obliged to add ten days to 
the stay at Coba, in order to adjust their chronology, and hit the 
right day of Mahomet’s entry into Medina. The discrepancy in so 
late an event, and one so public, is not creditable to tradition. 
It shows what elements of uncertainty, supposition, and calculation, 
are mingled as fact with what is really good tradition. 


¢ Sura, 1x. 110. Mahomet enlarged it after the Kibla was 
changed, and advanced its foundations and walls “to their present 
position.” He himself, with his followers, aided in carrying the 
materials. He used to visit it every Saturday, and attached to the 
saying of prayers therein the merit of the (omra) lesser pil- 
grimage. K. Wdckidi, 47. 

t Ibid. 45. 

§ Ibid. 454; Hishémt,172; Tabari, 215; Burton, ui. 132 and 
$22. ‘The Masjid el Jumah—of Friday, or El Anikah—of the 
Sandheaps, is in the valley near Kuba, where Mohammed prayed 
and preached on the first Friday after his flight from Mecca.” 

VOL. UT. c 


Entry into the 
city. 
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of religious exhortation and eulogy on the new faith.* 
Friday was thenceforward set apart for the weekly 
celebration of public worship. | 

When the service was finished Mahomet resumed 
his advance towards Medina. He had sent a 
message to the Bani Najjar, his relatives, through 
Salma the mother of Abd al Mottalib,f to escort him 
into the city. But there was no need of special 
invitation. The tribes and families of Medina 
came streaming forth, and vied one with another 
in shewing honour to their visitor. It was a 
triumphal procession. Around the camels of Ma- 
homet and his immediate followers, rode the chief 
men of the city, clad in their best raiment and in 
glittering armour. The cavalcade pursued its way 
through the gardens and palm groves of the southern 
suburbs; and as it now threaded the streets of the 
city, the heart of Mahomet was gladdened by the 
incessant call from one and another of the citizens 
who flocked around; —“ Alight here, O Prophet! 
We have abundance with us; and we have the 
means of defence, and weapons, and room. Abide 
with us.” So urgent was the appeal that sometimes 
they seized hold of Al Caswa’s halter. Mahomet 
answered them all courteously and kindly ;—“ The 
decision,” he said, “rests with the camel; make way 


* Tabari, 216, gives the sermon professedly word for word; 
but it is evidently a fabrication. 


t Vol. 1. Introduction, chap. rv. pp. cli. and cliii. 


vu.) Decision of the Camel. 11 


therefore for her; let her go free.” It was a stroke 
of policy. His residence would be hallowed in the 
eyes of the people as selected supernaturally ; while 
any heart-burnings of the jealous tribes, which 
otherwise might arise from the quarter of one being 
preferred before the quarter of another, would thus 
receive a decisive check.* 


Onwards moved Al Caswa, with slackened rein; His camel 
alts 
and, leaving the larger portion of the city to the left, open yard. 


entered the eastern quarter, inhabited by the Bani 
Najjar. There, finding a large and open court-yard, 
with a few date-trees, she halted and sat down.} 


The house of Abu Ayfib was close at hand. omer 
Mahomet and Abu Bakr, alighting, inquired who A Aba ‘aytb’s 
was the owner of it. Abu Ayfb stepped forward er 


and invited them to enter. Mahomet became his 
guest, and occupied the lower story of his house 
for seven months, until the Mosque and his own 
apartments were ready. Abu Aydb offered to give 
up the higher story of his house, in which his 
family lived; but Mahomet preferred the lower, as 
being more accessible for his visitors.] 


* K. Wackidi, 454; Hishdmi, 172. 

{ As usual, to invest the incident with a supernatural air, it is 
added that Mahomet, having left the rein quite loose, Al Caswa 
got up again, and went a little way forward, when she perceived 
her error, returned straightway to the selfsame spot, knelt down, 
and placing her head and neck on the ground, refused to stir. 
Hishdmi, 173. 

+ K. Wackidi, 45-45}. Abu Ayfb (or Khalid ibn Zeid) used 
to tell a story that he and his wife accidentally broke a water- 


and is treated 
with great 
hospitality. 


Purchases the 
yard. 
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When Mahomet had alighted, Abu Ayfb lost no 
time in carrying into his house the saddle and other 
property of the travellers; while Asad ibn Zor4ra, a 
neighbour, seized Al Caswa’s halter and conducted 
her to his court-yard, where he kept her for the 
Prophet. Dishes of choice viands, bread and meat, 
butter and milk, presently arrived from various 
houses; and this hospitality was kept up daily so 
long as the Prophet resided with Abu Aytb.* 

The first concern of Mahomet was to secure 
the plot of land in which Al Caswa halted. It 
was a neglected spot: on one side was a scanty grove 
of date-trees; the other, covered here and there 
with thorny shrubs, had been used partly as a burial- 
ground and partly as a yard for tying camels up. 
It belonged to two orphan boys under the guardian- 
ship of As4d, who had constructed a place of worship 
there before the arrival of Mahomet, and had already 
held service within its roofless walls. The Prophet 
called the two lads before him, and desired to 
purchase this piece of ground from them that he 
might build a Mosque upon it. They replied ;— 
“Nay, but we will make a free gift of it to thee.” 
Mahomet would not accept the donation. So the 


pot, in the upper story; and, having wiped up the water as best 
they could with their clothes, hurried down to Mahomet’s apart- 
ment in great alarm lest any of it should have dropped on 
him. Hisham, 174. He was killed at Constantinople, A.H. lv. 
(Isdba.) 


* K. Wckidi, 45. 
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price was fixed at ten dinars, which Abu Bakr, at the 
command of Mahomet, paid over to the orphans.* 
Arrangements for the construction of a great buiida Moeque 
Mosque, with two houses adjoining,—one for his ee 
wife Sauda, the other for his intended bride, the 
precocious maiden Ayesha,—were forthwith set on 
foot. The date-trees and thorny bushes were cut 
down. The graves were dug up and the bones else- 
where deposited. The uneven ground was carefully 
levelled and the rubbish cleared away. A spring, 
oozing out in the vicinity, réndered the site damp; it 
was blocked up, and at length disappeared. Bricks 
were prepared, and materials collected.7 
Having taken up his residence in Abu Aytib’s Is joined by 


is family 


house, Mahomet bethought him of his family; and fromJMecca, 
despatched his freedman Zeid with a slave named 
Abu Rafi,t on two camels, with a purse of 500 


* K. Wackidi, 46, 297; Tabari, 219. The orphans were called 
Sahal and Soheil. They belonged to the Malik branch of the 
Najjar; Mahomet’s relationship was with the Adi branch. Asdd 
was one of the Leaders. See vol. 1. 237, note. He is said to have 
held regular Friday services on this spot before Mahomet’s arrival ; 
but in receiving such traditions we must always beware of their 
anticipative tendency. 

+ The court, in the time of Ibn Jubair, contained fifteen date- 
trees; they are now reduced to a dozen, which are contained in 
a railed-in and watered space, called “ Fatima’s Garden.” It also 
contains the remains of a venerable lote-tree. The “ Prophet's 
well” is hard by. Burton, ii. 105. 

+ He was a servant of Abbas, who gave him to Mahomet, who 
is said to have freed him on his bringing tidings of the conversion 
of Abbis. He was also called Aslam. K. Wdckidi, 46. 


and Aba 
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dirhems, to fetch them from Mecca. They met there 
with no difficulty or opposition, and returned with 
Sauda, the Prophet’s wife, and his two daughters 
Omm Kolthim and Fatima, the former of whom 
had been married into the family of Abu Lahab, 
but, being separated, had for some time been living 
in her father’s house. Zeinab, the eldest daughter, 
remained at Mecca with her husband, Ab ul Aas. 
Rockeya, the second, had already emigrated to 
Medina with her husband Othman. Zeid brought 
with him his own wife, Omm Ayman (Baraka) and 
their son Osima.* 

Accompanying the party were Ayesha and her 
mother Omm Ruman, with other members of the 
family of Abu Bakr, who had perhaps supplied the 
purse of money to Zeid. They were conducted by 
Abu Bakr’s son Abdallah and (as we have seen 
above) by Talha.t 

The family of Abu Bakr, including Ayesha, was 


* Osima was only from eighteen to twenty years old at 
Mahomet’s death, and could not therefore have been above eight 
or ten now. 

¢ Above p.2. The authorities are K. Wdckidi, 46, 2204; 
Tabari, 223. Talha (at what period I do not know) married 
Omm Kolthim, daughter of Abu Bakr, with whom he always seems 
to have been on terms of close intimacy. 

Tabari relates that Abdallah ibn Oreikat, the guide (vol. ii. 249), 
brought back to Mecca news of Abu Bakr having reached Medina, 
on which his family set out to join him. Zeid probably went 
hack to Mecca with this guide. 


vin.) Climate of Medina. 15 


accommodated in a neighbouring house.* Sauda 
probably lived with Mahomet in the house of Abu 

Aytb. Of this lady’s character we know little, save 

that, having emigrated with her former husband to 
Abyssinia, she was more than ordinarily devoted to 

the cause of Islam. From the time of their marriage 
shortly after the death of Khadija, she continued to 

be for three or four years the only wife of Mahomet. 

The climate of Medina contrasts strongly with that Damp and 
‘ unwholesome 

of Mecca. In summer, the days are intensely hot (a climate of 
more endurable and less sultry heat, however, than 
at Mecca); but the nights are cool and often chilly. 

The cold in winterf is, for the latitude, severe, espe- 

cially after rain, which falls heavily in occasional but 

not long-continued showers. Even in summer, these 

are not infrequent. Heavy rain always deluges the 
adjacent country. The drainage in some quarters is 
sluggish, and after a storm the water forms a wide- 

spread lake in the open space between the city and the 
southern suburb. The humid exhalations from this 

and other stagnant pools, and perhaps the luxuriant 


* That of Harith ibn Noman. The marriage of Ayesha, 
however, took place in her father’s new home at Al Sunh. Abu 
Bakr had a house near the Mosque for his previous wife and 
family. Burton tells us:— Some say that Abu Bakr had no 
abode near the Mosque, but it is generally agreed upon that he 
had many houses, one in El Bakia, another in the higher parts of 
El Medina (Aliya or Al Sunh?); and among them a hut on 
the spot between the present gates, called Salam and Rahmah,” 
i.e. of the Mosque. (ii. 135.) 

+ ic. from October till April. Burton, u. 172; Burckhardt, 398. 
The cold in winter, and stormy weather, is very severe; ice 
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vegetation in the neighbourhood, render the stranger 
obnoxious to attacks of intermittent fever, which is 
often followed by swelling and tumours in the legs 
and stomach, and sometimes proves fatal. The 
climate is altogether unfavourable to health. 


The refugees © Accustomed to the dry air and parched soil of 
suffer from the 


Medina fever. Mecca, the refugees were severely tried by the 
dampness of the Medina summer, and the rigour of 
its winter. Mahomet himself escaped, but the 
most of his followers were prostrated by fever. 
Abu Bakr and his whole household suffered greatly. 
Some time after, Ayesha related to Mahomet how 
they all wandered in their speech from the intensity 
of the fever, and how they longed to return to their 

: Meccan home; on which Mahomet, looking upwards, 
prayed, —‘“ O Lord! make Medina dear unto us, 


and snow are known in the adjoining hills; which is not unnatural, 
if, as Burton says, the city be 6,000 feet above the sea: but this 
estimation is perhaps exaggerated. The height, however, must be 
great, as the rise of the mountains is rapid and continuous on the 
western side, and the descent insignificant on the eastern, from the 
crest to the city. Burckhardt, 822. The city is much exposed to 
storms. ‘ Chilly and violent winds from the eastern deserts are 
much dreaded; and though Ohod screens the town on the N. and 
N.E., a gap in the mountains to the N.W. fills the air at times 
with rain and comfortless blasts. The rains begin in October, and 
last with considerable intervals through the winter; the clouds, 
gathered by the hill tops and the, trees near the town, discharge 
themselves with violence; and at the equinoxes, thunderstorms 
are common. At such times the Barr el Munakhah, or the open 
space between the town and the suburbs, is a sheet of water, and 
the land about the S. and S.E. wall of the faubourg, a lake.” 
Burton ii. 172. 
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even as Mecca, or even dearer. Bless its Pon 
and banish far from it the pestilence!”* 


To raise the spirits of his followers thus depressed “Brotherhood” 
between the 


by sickness, to draw them into closer union with the refugees and 
Medina converts, and counteract their pining after Medina, 
home, Mahomet established a new and peculiar 
fraternity between the refugees and the citizens. 
“Become brethren every two and two of you,” he 

said; and he set the example by taking Ali, or as 
others say, Othman, for his brother.} Accordingly 

each of the refugees selected one of the citizens as 

his brother. The bond was of the closest description, 

and involved not only a peculiar devotion to each 
other’s interests in the persons thus associated, but 

in case of death it superseded the claims of blood, 

the “brother” becoming exclusive heir to all the 
property of the deceased. From forty-five to fifty refu- 

gees were thus united to as many citizens of Medina.{ 


* Hishdmi, 206. This pestilence was so universal that at one 
time Mahomet is said to have been almost the only one at 
prayers able to stand up; but he said, “the prayer of one who sits 
is worth only half the prayer of him that stands ;” so they all made 
violent efforts to stand up. bid. 

ft It is difficult to say which of these accounts is correct; but 
I should think the tradition in favour of Othmfn less likely to 
have been fabricated and perpetuated, if not true, than that in 
favour of Ali, In K. Wédckidi, 1914, the tradition in favour of 
Othman is given in a distinct and positive form. | 

{ K. Wdckidi, 46; Hishémi, 179. But another tradition is 
given from Wackidi, that 50 refugees and 150 citizens were thus 
united ; which would imply either that some refugees had each more 
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This peculiar custom lasted for about a year and a 
half, when Mahomet finding it, after the victory of 
Badr, to be no longer necessary for the encourage- 
ment of his followers, and probably attended with 
some inconvenience and unpopularity, abolished the 
bond, and suffered inheritance to take its usual 
course. 

During the first half-year of Mahomet’s residence 
at Medina, his own attention and that of his 
followers was mainly occupied by the construction 
of the Mosque, and of houses for themselves. In 
the erection of their house of prayer all united 
with an eager enthusiasm. Their zeal was stimulated 
by Mahomet, who himself took an active share in 
the work, and joined in the song which the labourers 
chanted as they bore along their burdens :— 

‘QO Lord! there is no happinesa but that of futurity. 
O Lord! compassionate the men of Medina and the Refugees!”* 
The site is the same as that now occupied by the 


than one citizen for his brother (which does not appear to have 
been the case), or that some of the citizens were united in brother- 
hood among themselves. This was done among the refugees in a 
few cases in which they paired off among themeelves, as in that of 
Mahomet, and of Hamza, who was joined to Zeid (Mahomet’s 
freedman); and of Abu Bakr, who was joined to Omar; but the 
ordinary practice was that stated in the text. Hish&imi gives the 
names of a considerable number of the pairs. 

* K. Wackidi, 46; Hishdmi, 178. See also above, vol. ii. 186, 
where it is stated that Mahomet inverted the words, thus spoiling 
the rhyme. He affected to have no ear for distinguishing 
poetry. The rhythm of the Coran was therefore held to be a 
proof of its divine origin. 
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great Mosque of Medina; but its construction and 
dimensions were less ambitious. It was built four- 
square, each side being one hundred cubits, or some- 
what less, in length. The foundations, to three cubits 
‘above the ground, were built of stone; the rest 
of the wall was of brick. The roof was supported 
by trunks of palm-trees, and covered over with 
branches and rafters of the same material. The 
Kibla, or quarter whither the faithful directed their 
faces while they prayed, was due north. At 
prayer, Mahomet stood near the northern wall, 
looking towards Jerusalem; his back was thus 
turned upon the congregation, who stood in rows 
behind him, facing in the same direction. When 
he preached he turned round towards them. To 
the south, opposite the Kibla, was a gate for 
general entrance.* Another opened on the west, 
called Bab Atka, or Bab Rahmah, the Gate of 
Mercy, a name it still retains. A third gate, on the 
eastern side, was reserved for the use of Mahomet. 
South of this gate, and forming part of the eastern 
wall of the Mosque, were the apartments destined 
for the Prophet’s wives. The house of Ayesha was 
at the extreme S.E. corner, the road into the Mosque 
passing behind it. That of Sauda was next; and. ae 
beyond it were the apartments of Rockeya and her ments for the 


phet’s 


husband Othm4n, and of the two other daughters wives. 


*This was probably removed when the Kibla was turned 
towards the south. It corresponded with the Bab Salam, after- 
wards opened out to the north. 
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of Mahomet.* In later years, as Mahomet added 
rapidly to the number of his wives, he provided for 
each a room, or house, on the same side of the 
Mosque. From these he had private entrances into 
the Mosque, used only by himself. The eastern gate 
still bears in its name—-Bdab al Nisa, “the Women’s 
porch”—the memory of these arrangements.f To the 
north the ground was open. On that side a place was 
appropriated for the poorer followers of Mahomet 
who had no home of their own. They slept in the 


Me sl aa goal ull od adyley oy “Ul ipo g 3 bell 
dt any csdll 2 el 3d tog er atl! dl 
ys JT dy cdl QU! KX. Wackidi, 465. Wackidi 
mentions elsewhere that when Mahomet laid out the ground 
about the Mosque, he allotted to Othman the plot on which his 
house was built, and on which it was standing in Wackidi’s time. 
He adds that the opening 43,5 in the house “ at this day” is 
opposite the door in the Prophet's house, from whence the latter 
used to issue when he visited Othmin. Jid. 189. The position 
of Ayesha’s room, or the Hujra, may be seen in the plan of the 
Mosque, p. 60 of Burton’s second vol. It is there represented as 
a square of 50 or 55 feet; but the original proportions have been 
altogether altered by the taking in of adjoining apartments. See 
also pp. 71 and 89. The note at the latter page states that the 
room of Aly and Fatima adjoined that of Mahomet and Ayesha, 
and that there was a window between, which was never shut,—a 
palpable Aly-ite fabrication. 


¢ Burton says that women enter indifferently at any gate of 
the Mosque. He traces this name therefore to the proximity of 
the gate to Fatima’s tomb; but it evidently originated in this 
side of the Mosque being inhabited by the women of Mahomet’s 
family, and their entrance being here. 
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Mosque, and had a sheltered bench or pavement 
(soffah) outside.* Mahomet used to send them 
portions from his table; and others followed his 
example. But in a few years victory and plunder 
caused poverty and distress to disappear, and “ the 
men of the bench” lived only in memory. To be 
near the Prophet, his chief Companions by degrees 
erected houses for themselves in the vicinity of the 
Mosque; some of these adjoined upon its court, and 
had doors opening directly on it.f 
It is to the north of the Mosque, as thus existing The Mosque, 

in the time of Mahomet, that subsequent additions 
have been mainly made. The present magnificent 
buildings occupy probably three or four times the 
area of the primitive temple. Mahomet was asked 
why be did not build a permanent roof to his house 
of prayer. “The thatch,” he replied, “is as the 
thatching of Moses, rafters and small pieces of 
wood; man’s estate is more fleeting even than this.” 
But though rude in material, and comparatively in- 
significant in extent, the mosque of Mahomet is glo- 


* Hence they were called “ Ahl Soffa,” men of the bench or 
pavement. Thirty of them are spoken of as ill clad and hun- 
gry, but the hunger is exaggerated. Canon, II. B. vol. i. p. lx.; 
K. Wackidi, 49. 


+ Thus Mahomet in his last illness directed his followers to shut 
all their doors opening into the Mosque, excepting only Abu Bakr. 
See also the quotation from Burton (ii. 133) above, at p. 15. 
Many of these houses were probably cleared away on the enlarge- 
ment of the Mosque. 


Houses of 
Sauda and 
Ayesha 
finished. 
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rious in the history of Islam.* Here the Prophet and 
his Companions spent the greater portion of their 
time: here the daily service, with its oft-recurring 
prayers, was first publicly established: here the great 
congregation assembled every week, and trembled 
often while they listened to the orations of the ‘Pro- 
phet and the messages from Heaven. Here he 
planned his victories. From this spot he sent forth 
envoys to kings and emperors with the summons to 
embrace Islam. Here he recetved the embassies of 
contrite and believing tribes; and from hence issued 
commands which carried consternation amongst the 
rebellious to the very ends of the Peninsula. Hard 
by, in the room of Ayesha, he yielded up the ghost; 
and there he lies buried. 

The Mosque, and the adjoining houses, were 
finished within seven months from Mahomet’s 
arrival. About the middle of winter, he left the 
house of Abu Ayfb, and installed Sauda in her 
new residence. Shortly afterwards, he celebrated 
his nuptials with Ayesha, who, though she had been 
three years affianced, was but a girl of ten years.f 

* I say comparatively small, for a building 150 feet square 
must, in the then simple state of Arab society, have been viewed 
as a spacious edifice. It was amply sufficient for all the purposes 
of Mahomet, religious and political, as well for a house of prayer 


as for a place of council and assembly, and a hall of audience. 

+ Tabari, 221. Some place the marriage in the seventh, others 
in the eighth month after his arrival in Medina. Ayesha was 
betrothed at seven years of age, others say at six; so that she 
could not be now more than ten years of age—a precocious 
bride! See vol. ii. 208. 
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He consummated the marriage in her father’s house Marriage with 
at Al Sunh; and then brought her to the apartments . 
adjoining those of her “ sister” Sauda. 

Thus at the age of fifty-three or fifty-four, a new Change thus 
phase commenced in the life of Mahomet. Hitherto, Mahomet’s 
limiting himeelf to a single wife, he had shunned ©" 
the indulgences, with the cares and discord, of 
polygamy. The unity of his family was now 
broken, and never again restored. Thenceforward 
his love was to be claimed, his attention shared, 
by a plurality of wives, and his days spent between 
their houses. For Mahomet had no separate apart- 
ments of his own. 

For some time we may suppose that the girl of Ayesha’ 

ten or eleven years of age would require at the him 
hands of Mahomet rather the paternal solicitude of 
a father, than the reciprocal devotion of a husband. 
He conformed to the infantine ideas of his bride, 
and at times even joined in her childish games.* 
But Ayesha was premature in the development of 
her charms, as well in mind as in person. Very 
early she displayed a ready wit, with an arch and 
playful vivacity of manner. She enthralled the 
heart of Mahomet; and, though afterwards exposed 
to the frequent competition of fresh rivals, suc- 
ceeded in maintainifig an undisputed supremacy to 
the end of his life. 


* Weil, 88. 
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By uniting himself to a second wife, Mahomet 
made @ serious movement away from Christianity, 
by the tenets and practice of which he must 
have been aware that polygamy was forbidden. 
Christianity, however, had little influence over him; 
and the step was not repugnant to Judaism, the 
authority of which he still recognized, and which, 
in the example of many well-known kings and 
prophets, afforded powerful support to his procedure. 
But whatever the bearing of this second marriage, 
it was planned by Mahomet in a cool and unim- 
passioned moment three years before, at Mecca. 
And it may be doubted whether the propriety of 
interfering with the licence of Arabian practice, and 
enforcing between the sexes the stringent restraints 
of Christianity, was at any time even debated in his 
mind. | 
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OHAPTER NINTH. 


* State of Parties at Medina.—First two Years after Mahomet’s 
Arrival. 


A.H.IL A.D. 623. 


Tue enthusiasm displayed by the inhabitants of Parties at 
Medina, on their first reception of Mahomet, by 
degrees found time to subside. The several parties 
began to settle down into their normal state, and to 
assume the relations which they were thenceforward 
permanently to hold. It will be of service to glance 
for a moment at each of these parties. 

The followers of Mahomet who had forsaken L Muhajertn, 
their homes and preceded or accompanied him” eer 
in exile were called by the afterwards illustrious 
title of MunaseEriny, or “ Refugees.” They are already 
known to the reader as a devoted band, forward to 
acknowledge Mahomet not only as their prophet and 
priest, but also as their king. Upon them he could 
depend to the uttermost.* 


* Under the term Refugees are included all those converts also 
who from time to time joined Mahomet at Medina, coming either 
from Mecca or from any other quarter, up to the taking of 
Mecca in A.H. viii. The number of the Muhajerin was then closed. 
It was only while Mecca was under an idolatrous acl that 
there was any merit in emigrating from it. 

VOL. I. E 
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IL. Ansér, ot Next come the converts of Medina. Bound to 

Medina. Mahomet by fewer ties of blood and antecedent 
fellowship, they did not yield to the Refugees in 
loyalty to him, or in enthusiasm for Islam. They 
had made less outward sacrifice; but their pledge at 
Acaba had involved them in serious risks, as well 
from their own countrymen (should they disclaim 
the engagement), as from the Meccans. In short, 
they had compromised themselves almost as deeply 
as the Refugees. Plighted only to defend Mahomet 
in case of attack, they soon practically identified 
themselves with the Refugees in all offensive measures 
against his enemies. Hence they were styled ANsAR, 
“ Helpers” or “ Allies.” But as, in process of time, 
Mahomet found many other auxiliaries amongst 
the Arab tribes, I have ordinarily, to prevent con- 
fusion, spoken of them as “the men of Medina.”* 

The enmityof The ancient feuds of the Aws and Khazraj were 

the Aws and 

Khazraj sup- professedly forgotten amongst the converts at Medina. 

ium The very acceptance of the faith required that they 
should acknowledge not only the spiritual but also 
the temporal authority of Mahomet, and regard 
themselves all as brethren. Having surrendered 


* Eventually the two terms become convertible; that is to say, 
when all the citizens of Medina were ostensibly converted to 
Islam, they became all Ansdérs. 

I had wished to adopt an English term for this name, such as 
“‘ Helpers,” or “‘ Adjutors” (the latter designation indeed will be 
found in a few places in the previous volumes); but I found I could 
not carry out the intention without either an offence to style or 
to perspicuity. 
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themselves wholly to his will and government, there 
was little room left for internal rivalries. Still, the 
memory of their long standing jealousy and strife 
was not always suppressed by the lessons of religion ; 
and believer was often arrayed against believer in 
unseemly, and sometimes dangerous, contention. 

We have no precise data for calculating the pro- Converts at 
portion of the inhabitants thus actively ranged on sumer 
the side of Mahomet. The seventy-five adherents 
who pledged themselves at Acaba were but the re- 
presentatives of a larger body left behind at Medina; 
and the cause of Islam had since then been daily 
gaining ground. We may conclude that the professed 
converts at this time numbered several hundreds. 

There was at Medina one Abu Amir, who had ney iene 
travelled in Syria and other countries, and from his go off to 
secluded habits was called the hermit. Thisman 
professed to be a teacher in religion, and challenged 
Mahomet as having superadded doctrines of his own 
to the “Faith of Abraham.” Offended at the 
popularity of the new religion, and sympathizing 
rather with the people who had cast forth the 
upstart prophet, Abu Amir, with about twenty 
followers, retired to Mecca.* 


* Hishdémi, 204; K. Wdckidi, 1054; C. de Perceval, iii. 21. 
Abu Amir was the father of Hantzala, one of Mahomet’s devoted 
followers, killed at Ohod. His history is curious. When 
Mahomet denied his imputations against Islam, Abu Amir abused 


him as a “ poor, solitary outcast,” Nay 5b (akong aes “ Nay,” 
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Remaining The remaining body of the Aws and Khazraj 

neutral. were either neutral or, at least outwardly, passive 
in their unbelief. There was no active opposition, 
nor, as at Mecca, any open denial of Mahomet’s 

Mahomet supernatural claims. There was, furthermore, no 

sovereign direct antagonism to his temporal authority over 

peseeer tach his own adherents. The peculiar constitution of 
Arab society, which admitted the residence of several 
detached bodies at the same place, each under its 
separate independent chief, enabled Mahomet freely 
to exercise an absolute and sovereign control over 
his own people, without, for the time, extending his 
claims to any further jurisdiction.* 

Idolatry and = But, though there was no apparent hostility, and 

scepticism : 

suppressed; the whole of the citizens, unbelievers as well as con- 
verts, held themselves bound to fulfil the pledge of 
protection to the exile, yet a strong under-current of 
jealousy and discontent was rapidly setting in against 
him. We have before seen that Abdallah ibn Obey, 
the chief man of the Khazrajites, and the most 
powerful citizen in all Medina, was aspiring to the 


regal dignity, when his hopes were blighted by the 


replied the Prophet, “that will be thine own fate, thou liar!” He 
took a prominent part, with fifty followers, in the battle of Ohod; 
and, after the conquest of Mecca, he retired to Tayif. When the 
people of Tayif gave in their adhesion to Mahomet, he proceeded 
to Syria, and there died (in fulfilment of the Prophet's curse) “ 
wretched solitary outcast.” 

* See Introduction, chap. rv. vol. i. p. cexlii., for a brief sketch 
of this state of society. 
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arrival of Mahomet.* Around Abdallah rallied 
the numerous party which was sceptical of the 
Prophet's claims, and unfriendly to the extension 
of his rule; but these were unable to stem the tide 
of the Stranger’s popularity. The circle of his 
adherents steadily expanded, and soon embraced 
nominally the whole city. Idolatry disappeared, and 
scepticism over-matched, was forced to hide its head. 


Real belief in Mahomet was not, however, of 1 but ill will - 
such rapid growth. Doubts and jealousies pos- the Disa fected. 
sessed the hearts of many, and in private, at a 
convenient distance from Mahomet, found free ex- 
pression. They complained that they had foolishly 


espoused a cause which would make them run the 


® Introduction, chap. Iv. vol.i. p.ccxxxiv. “One day Mahomet 
saddled his ass, and went forth to inquire after Sad ibn Obfda, 
who was sick. By the way he passed Abdallah, sitting with a 
circle of his followers under the shade of his house. Mahomet’s 
courtly manners would not permit him to pass without speaking; 
so he alighted, and saluted him, and sat a little while beside him, 
reciting some portion of the Coran, inviting him to God, &c. Ab- 
dallah listened quietly till he had ended: then he said,—‘ Nothing 
could be better than this discourse of thine if it were true. Now, 
therefore, do thou sit at home in thine own house, and whosoever 
cometh to thee preach thus unto him, and he that cometh not 
unto thee refrain from troubling him, or intruding into his circle 
with that which he dislikes.’ And Mahomet went his way, down- 
cast at that which Abdallah, the enemy of God, had said unto 
him; which Sad perceiving, inquired the cause. Mahomet recited 
what Abdallah had said. Then Sad replied,—‘ Treat him gently, 
for I swear that when God sent thee unto us, we had already 
strung pearls to crown him, and he seeth that thou hast snatched 
the kingdom out of his grasp.’” Hishdmi, 205. 
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gauntlet of all Arabia; and for what return? Only 
to lose their liberties, and to bring themselves under 
bondage to a foreign usurper! The class which 
cherished these sentiments were styled MunAricoun, 
the “ Hypocrites.” But hypocrisy and disaffection 
are, in the vocabulary of Islam, nearly synonymous; 
and, as the views of this party displayed themselves 
rather in political opposition than in religious an- 
tagonism, it will be more correct to call them the 
“ Disaffected.”* 


* Ibn Ishic thus describes this class: “ Then the Jewish 
doctors were filled with hatred and envy of Mahomet, because 
God had chosen a prophet from amongst the Arabs. And there 
joined themselves unto these Jews certain men of the Aws and 
Khazraj, who were in reality little removed from the idolatry of 
their fathers and rejection of the true faith, only that Islam had 
by its prevalence overpowered them-—the mass having already 
gone over to it. So they ostensibly joined Islam, and took it as 
a shield unto them from death; but in secret they were traitors, 
and their hearts were with the Jews in their rejection of the 
Prophet.” Hishdmi, 183. 

Tradition delights to hold up this class to scorn, in stories such 
ag the following :—“ Jallas, talking privately of Mahomet’s teach- 
ing, said,— Verily, if this man speak the truth, we are all worse 
than asses.’ Omeir, his ward, who was a believer, overheard 
the saying, and told it to Mahomet; but Jallis went also to 
Mahomet, and swore by the day of judgment that he lied. 
Whereupon, Sura, ix. 7, convicting Jallis, was revealed.’” did. 
185. See in further illustration, Introduction, vol. i. p. xxii. note. 
There are also tales of the ‘ disaffected* being ignominiously 
expelled from the Mosque, and even from the clubs or social 
circles of the citizens; but all such tales are to be received 
with caution, owing to the strong feeling against this class. See 
Canon, 1.1. Introduction, vol i. p. lviii. 
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The JEwisn Tries located in the vicinity of IV. The Jews. 
Medina were on an entirely different footing. 
Mahomet, as I have already shown, had not only 
acknowledged the divine authority of their religion, 
but rested his own claims, in an important degree, 
upon the evidence of their Scriptures, and the testi- 
mony of their learned men. No object was nearer 
his heart than a combination with them. His feasts, 
his fasts, his ceremonies, were, up to this time, 
framed in close correspondence with Jewish custom. 
Jerusalem itself was his Ktbla. Towards that holy 
spot, the Prophet, and all his followers, turned five 
times a day while they prostrated themselves in 
prayer. There was no sacrifice that Mahomet was 
not prepared to make, short of the abandonment of 
his alaim to the prophetic office, in order to gain 
the Jews over to his cause. 

It was natural that Mahomet, holding these Mahomet 
sentiments, should desire to enter into close union combination 
with the Jews. This he did in a formal manner™ 
shortly after reaching Medina; for he associated 
them in a treaty of mutual obligation, drawn up in 
writing, between the Refugees and the men of 
Medina, in which he confirmed the Jews in the 
practice of their religion, and in the secure pos- 
session of their property. The main provisions of 
this Contract, as given to us by Ibn Ishac, are the 
following :— 

“In THE NAME OF GOD, THE ALL COMPASSIONATE Nga ad 
AND MERCIFUL! 
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“THe CHARTER of Mahomet, the Prophet, between 
the believers of the Coreish and of Yathreb, and 
whosoever else joineth himself unto them, and 
striveth with them * for the Faith,—verily, they 
are a peculiar people, apart from the rest of man- 
kind. The Refugees, according to their several 
clans, shall defray the price of blood shed among 
themselves, and shall ‘ransom honourably their 
prisoners.f— The Bani Awl, according to their clans, 
shall do the same; and so with the Bani SAida, 
Josham, Najjfr, Nabit, Aws, &c., each according to 
their clans. Whosoever is rebellious, or seeketh to 
spread iniquity, enmity, or sedition, amongst the 
Believers, the hand of every man shall be against 
him, even if he be the son of one of themselves. No 
Believer shall be put to death for killing an Infidel ;t 
nor shall any Infidel be supported against a Believer. 


* sal> This word came subsequently to have exclusively 
the technical signification of Jihad, crusade, or fighting for the 
Faith. If we give it this signification here, it would involve the 
clause in the suspicion of being a later addition; for as yet we 
have no distinct development of the intention of Mahomet to 
impose his religion on others by force: it would have been dan- 
gerous, in the present state of parties, to advance this principle. 
The word is sometimes used in the more general sense in the Coran; 
Sura, xxix. 5, 69; xx. 77, and a few other places. 

¢ The mention of prisoners looks a little anticipative; though, 
in the insecure state of Arab society, the taking of prisoners was 
possible at any time, and the clause may therefore pass. 

¢ This also looks somewhat anticipative: Mahomet had no 
power to enjoin such an exemption, when his own position was as 
yet simply permissive. | 
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Whosoever of the Jews followeth* us shall have 
aid and succour; they shall not be injured, nor 
shall any enemy be aided against them. Protec- 
tion shall not be granted by any Unbelieverf to 
the Coreish of Mecca, either in their persons or 
their property. Whosoever killeth a Believer 
wrongfully shall be liable to retaliation ; the Mos- 
lems shall join as one man against the murderer. 
The curse of God, and his wrath in the day of 
judgment, shall rest on the man that shall aid or 
shelter him. 

“ The Jews shall contribute with the Moslems, so 
long as they are at war with a common enemy. 
The several branches of the Jews,—those attached 
respectively to the Bani Awf, Bani Najjar, Bani 
Aws, &c., are one people with the Believers. The 
Jews will maintain their own religion, the Moslems 
theirs. As with the Jews, so with their adherents; 
excepting him who shall transgress and do iniquity, 
he alone shall be punished and his family. No 
one shall go forth but with the permission of 


* (05 Follows us, is apparently used here in the sense of “joins 
our alliance.” It does not imply “joins our religion;” for the 
Jews are specially secured in the enjoyment of their own religion. 

+ Unbeliever here refers apparently to that portion of the 
population of Medina which had not submitted to Mahomet's 
claims, and who are thus brought indirectly into the covenant. 
M. C. de Perceval adds,—“ or Jew,” but this is not in Hisham, 
iii. 23. 

VOL. IL F 
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Mahomet.* None shall be held back from seeking 
his lawful revenge, unless it be excessive. The Jews 
shall be responsible for their own expenditure, the 
Moslems for theirs. Each, if attacked, shall come 
to the assistance of the other. Medina shall be 
sacred and inviolable for all that join this Treaty. 
Strangers, under protection, shall be treated on the 
same footing as their protectors; but no stranger 
shall be taken under protection save with consent 
of his tribe. New questions and doubts, likely 
to produce evil and danger, shall be referred for 
decision to God and Mahomet his prophet. War 
and Peace shall be made in common.f 

“ And none but the Evil man and the Oppressor 
shall change the conditions of this charter.” 


* I do not know exactly the force of this clause; it signifies, 
perhaps, that no Believer should emigrate, or leave the country, 
or go forth to battle. 

t A suspicious addition occurs in the original, which excepts 
from this condition wars made by the Moslems “against all 
mankind :"—evidently an apocryphal clause. 

$ Hishdmi, 176. I have given the translation in an abridged 
form. There is throughout frequent reiteration that upright and 
honest dealing shall be observed, and that whoever transgresses 
shall do so at his own risk, &c. After all, it is vain to look 
for any exact statement of the terms, as it is nowhere said that 
the original, or any copy, of the treaty was preserved. We can, 
therefore, only regard the version given by Ish&c as an account 
transmitted by memory, admitting much vagueness and looseness 
of expression; and this will account for the several evidently 
purious cla uses. 
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Tt is nowhere stated when this treaty was entered Il-will grows 
into; but we may naturally conclude that it was not Matomet and 
ae after the arrival of Mahomet at Medina. Itis  ” 
probable that, for a short time, the Jews remained 
on terms of cordiality with their new ally ; but it soon 
became apparent to them that Judaism could not go 
hand in hand with Islam. The position of Mahomet 
was no longer negative: his religion was not a mere 
protest against error and superstition. It was daily 
becoming more positive and more exclusive in its 
terms. The Prophet rested his claims on the pre- 
dictions of the Jewish Scriptures; yet he did not 
profess to be the Messiah;—the Messiah, he held, 
had already appeared in the person of Jesus, and 
had been rejected. He was himself another, and 
a greater Prophet, also foretold in their Book. The 
Jews, he said, knew this: they recognized in Ma- 
homet the promised Prophet, “‘as they recognized 
their own sons;” yet, out of jealousy and spite, from 
wilful blindness, they rejected him, as they had 
rejected their own Messiah. This was the position 
which Mahomet held: how could they concede it 
without an entire abandonment of Judaism? It was 
impossible. Thus Judaism and Islam came rapidly 
into a state of direct antagonism. Those Jews who 
joined Mahomet virtually abnegated their ancestral 
faith, and went over to another. With few excep- 
tions, however, the Jews remained stedfast, and - 
fearlessly testified that their Scriptures contained no 


The Jews 
a standing 
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warrant for the assumptions of the Arabian Prophet: 
the Messiah that was to come, they said, should be 
of Jewish blood, and of the lineage of David. The 
disappointed hope of finding in Mahomet a sup- 
porter of their faith, naturally changed into bitter 
and hostile feeling. What availed his oft-repeated 
professions of respect for their ancient prophets, and 
allegiance to their Scriptures, when he now s0 
openly contradicted their clearest testimony ? 

The few traitors to Judaism, whom Mahomet was 


_able (by what inducements we shall see by and 


by) to gain over, were of the utmost service to 
his cause. They were constantly referred to as his 
“ witnesses.” They bore evidence that the Prophet's 
character answered to every mark predicted in their 
Books; and asserted that their brethren, actuated by 
jealousy, and mortified that the gift of prophecy 
should pass over from their nation to another 
people, had concealed the passages which were 
favourable to his claims. These were the only men 
whose eyes were open. Judicial blindness had 
seized the rest; a “ thick covering” enveloped their 
hearts, and rendered them seared and callous. They 
followed in the footsteps of their forefathers. What 
but unbelief and rebellion might be looked for from 
the descendants of those who murmured against 
Moses, killed their Prophets, and rejected their 
Messiah ? 

Such was the plausible reasoning by which 
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Mahomet succeeded, so far as his own followers cause of 
were concerned, in setting aside the adverse tes- Matomet, 
timony of the Jews; yet they were a constant 
cause of trouble and anxiety. They annoyed him 
with questions, the point of which he found it often 
difficult to turn aside. The very people to whose 
corroboration he had spontancously appealed over 
and over again in the Coran, proved a stubborn and 
standing witness against him.* There existed, also, 

a strong sympathy between the clans of Medina 
and the Jewish tribes, which had severally stood by 
them in their troubles, and had repeatedly shed 
their blood in their defence. Sympathy in such a 
direction was dangerous to Mahomet, He resolved 

to rid him of this source of weakness and risk; and 

he was not long in finding pretexts which might 
enable him to gain his end. 

Meanwhile, his Revelation teemed with invectives Notices ¥ 
against the Israelites. The tales of their forefathers’ Coran. 
disobedience, folly, idolatry, were reiterated at 
great length; and the conclusion insinuated that the 


* Tradition gives a great variety of tales in illustration of this 
point; but they are all cast in a mould of ridicule and contempt 
of the Jew, who always comes off the worst, humbled and abased. 
We may be allowed to doubt whether the scales did not rather 
turn on the other side. Mahomet evidently smarted under the 
attacks of the Jews. We have even greater need of caution in 
receiving these stories than those about the “disaffected.” See 
Canon I.u. Introduction, lviii. 
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descendants of so flagitious and incorrigible a race 
must be equally incorrigible and flagitious.* 
explain This outline, otherwise in some respects prema- 


Mahomet’s . ° . ° 
secession from ture, is necessary as an introduction to the following 


justitution, chapter, in which we shall find Mahomet gradually 
receding from the customs and institutions of the 


Jews, even where he had formerly adopted them. 


* The reader need not go beyond the Second Sura (Bacr), 
which appeared in parts during the first period of Mahomet's 
residence at Medina, for ample illustration of this. 
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CHAPTER TENTH. 


Religious Institutions, and Miscellaneous Events during the 
First and Second Years of Hegira. A.D. 623. 


THE observance of prayer at five stated times in The five daily 
the day, though these times are nowhere enumerated” 
in the Coran, was probably practised by Mahomet 
and his followers before they left Mecca. At all 
events, it was now an essential part, and the most 
noticeable. perhaps and characteristic feature, of 
Islam. These services were ordinarily performed 
by Mahomet and some others in the Mosque, but 
might optionally be performed anywhere. The 
prayers were invariably led by Mahomet himself, 
when present; in his absence, by the chief person in 
the assembly, or by any one else charged by the 
Prophet with the duty.* 


* See vol. ii. 267; and Sura, xx. v. 129, there quoted. The only 
other passages which refer specifically to the times of prayer is Sura 
xvii. 79, which describes only three periods, viz., daybreak, midday, 
and nightfall: it is a late Meccan Sura. The traditional story is 
that the command for observing five prayers, with the particulars 
of the ritual, was given to Mahomet in his journey to Heaven. 
See vol. ii. 219. So with the command for lustration. But there 
is always a tendency to ante-date the introduction of the observ- 
ances of Islam. 


Lustration 
preliminary 
to prayer. 


A formal 
service, 
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At what period lustration was introduced as a 
necessary preliminary to prayer, isnot certain. This 
ceremony also may have been adopted at Mecca;* 
but, however that may be, it was evidently borrowed 
from the Jews, with whose Law and Tradition the 
ordinances established by Mahomet respecting the 
causes and degrees of legal impurity, and the cor- 
responding ablutions, very closely correspond.f 

The Believer’s life was thus a daily round of 
religious observances, which, practised by all at 
first, and maintained perhaps by some, with zeal and 
spiritual aspiration, soon declined, for the mass, into 
barren forms. At earliest dawn the Moslem begins 
the day with lustration, preliminary to the prescribed 
genuflexions and formularies of prayer; at midday he 
is called aside from his business for the same duty: 
in the afternoon, and again when the sun has set, 
the ceremonies are repeated; and the day is closed 
in darkness by the same rites with which it opened. 
Saints and sinners joined (and still join equally) in 
the stereotyped form; the most heinous crime, just 
committed or in immediate contemplation, in no 
respect interferes with the performance of these 
prayers; and the neglect to observe them is an abne- 

* Sale, Prelim. Disc. Section iv. 128; Sura iv. 41, v. 7. 
There are a few uncertain traces of the practice of lustration, 
under certain circumstances, by the Arabs, before the era of 
Islam; if admitted, I should refer them also to Jewish influence, 


as described, vol. i. ccxvi. 
+ See Sale, Prelim. Disc. 128; where a more favourable account 


. is given of these prayers. I do not wish to affirm, that with the 
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gation of the faith, an insult to the majesty of 
Islam, which demands the interposition of the tem- 
poral arm. 

The daily prayers were not necessarily congre- eee tae 
gational. They might be offered up by the wor- general 
shippers singly or in companies, in the Mosque or wie 
at home. But at mid-day of Friday there was 
appointed a public service in the Mosque, at which 
the Believers generally, unless detained by suff- 
cient cause, were expected to attend. The usual 
prayers were on that occasion followed by an ad- 
dress or sermon pronounced by Mahomet. This The sermon. 
weekly oration was skilfully adapted to the circum- 
stances and feelings of the audience. It allowed 
full scope to the eloquence of the Prophet, and by 
its frequent recurrence helped to confirm his influ- 
ence and rivet the claims of Islam. 

No religious antagonism is to be supposed in the Motive for the 
selection of Friday for the public service. Because Fridey. . 
when he fixed upon it, Mahomet was still on friendly 
terms with the Jews, and inclined to adopt their in- 
stitutions. In the Christian Sunday he had a prece- 
dent for change, and he may have desired in a similar 


more devout Moslems, the ceremonial is not often a channel for 
spiritual worship. I speak of the general effect, as gathered from 
the impression of tradition on my mind, and (as regards modern 
Mahometans) from personal observation. 

I may observe that the ritual is said originally to have con- 
sisted of two ‘“‘ Rakaats,” or series of genuflexions and formularies ; 
but a month after his arrival at Medina, Mahomet increased them 
to four, excepting in case of a journey. Tabari, 223. 
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manner to distinguish the sacred day of Islam from 
the Jewish Sabbath.* He may likewise have hoped 
thus to secure the attendance of the Jews at his public 
service, which was composed, like theirs, of prayer, 
reading of the scripture, and a sermon. As a Jew 
(according to the doctrine of Mahomet at this time) 
might follow all the precepts of Moses, and yet be a 
good Mussulman, it is by no means improbable that 
some Jews may at the first have attended both the 
Mosque and the Synagogue. We have instances 
of Rabbins being expelled with ignominy from 
the Mosque ;f and the Synagogue was visited by 
Mahomet himeelf, and by his followers.f 

Jerusalem the Jerusalem was the first Kibla of Mahomet; that 

ve is to say, after the fashion of the Jews, he and his 
followers prayed with their faces turned always 
towards the Temple of Solomon. When there was 


* It must be remarked, that strictly speaking, there is not any 
proper analogy between the Jewish Sabbath and the Mussulman 
Friday. In the latter there is no hallowing of the day ag one of 
rest, or even consecration of it, as among Christians, to religious 
worship. After the public service, the people were encouraged 
to return to their business. 

t Hishdmi, 188; see also Weil's Life of Mohammed, 90. 

$ On one occasion Mahomet visited the Synagogue of the 
Jews, and exhorted them to embraceIslam. They asked him of 
what faith he was? ‘ The faith of Abraham.” “ But Abraham,” 
replied they, “ was a Jew.” Mahomet denied this (meaning that 
Abraham was anterior to the rise of Judaism); and said, “ Bring 
hither the Towrfit (Old Testament), that it may judge between 
us.” Whereupon Sura, iii. 23, was revealed. Hishdmi, 192. See 
aleo Abu Bakr’s visit to the Synagogue. Ibid. 194. 

§ 1 Kings, viii.; 2 Ohronicles, vi.; Psalm, v.7; Daniel, vi. 10; 
Jonah, ii. 4. 
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no longer any hope of gaining over the Jews, or 
fusing Judaism and Islam into one religion, the cere- 
mony lost its value. It opened a vulnerable point :— 
“This Prophet of yours,” said the Jews tauntingly, 
“knew not where to find his Kibla, till we pointed 
it out to him.”* It was now the object of Mahomet 
to transfer the homage of his people from Jerusalem, 
and to concentrate it upon Mecca. His system 
would receive a fresh accession of strength and local 
influence if he thus magnified the Kaaba by making 
it the Kibla of his people. 

Tradition admits unanimously that Mahomet The Kibia 
greatly desired the change. How it was effected is Mecca. 
thus told by WAckidi, with the usual supernatural 
colouring.f It was the middle of Rajab, sixteen Rejeb, a.H. 
or seventeen months after his arrival in Medina, Nov. ap. 
that Mahomet, longing for the Kibla to be trans- — 
ferred to the Kaaba, thus addressed his guardian 
angel: —“O Gabriel! would that the Lord might 
change the direction of my face at prayer away 
from the Kibla of the Jews!” “I am but a 
servant,” replied Gabriel. “Address thy prayer 
to God.” So Mahomet made his petition to the 
Lord. It came to pass, on a certain day, that as 


* Tabari, 243. 

t K. Wackidi, 463; Tabari, 241. Traditions vary, some 
giving the sixteenth, others the seventeenth month after the flight 
of Mahomet. ‘Two months before the battle of Badr is the best 
attested date, 1.¢ Rajab. It was a Monday, some Traditions say. 
All important events in Mahomet’s life are assigned to that day. 
See vol, i. 15. 
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he prayed in the Assembly towards the Temple 
of Jerusalem, and was raising his face upwards, 
unexpectedly the following message was revealed to 
him :— Verily WE have seen thee turning about thy 
face towards the Heavens ;* wherefore WE shall cause 
thee to turn toward a Kibla that shall please thee. 
Turn now thy face toward the Holy Temple of Mecca. . 
Wheresoever ye are, when ye pray, turn toward it. 
He had already performed two prostrations in the 
direction of Jerusalem, when, suddenly giving forth 
this order, he turned towards the south, and all the 
congregation turned round also. Thenceforward 
Jerusalem was abandoned, and the Kaaba became 
the Kibla of Islam.f The Jews, knowing full well 
the motives which led to this alteration, were mor- 
tified, and still further estranged. Mahomet had cut, 
as it were, the last link binding him ostensibly to 


* i.e. looking about in various directions, desiring another 
Kibla. 

¢ About three miles to the N. W. of the town, close to the 
Wady el Akik, lies the Mosque called El Kidlatain, “the two 
directions of prayer.” Some give this title to the Masjid at Koba. 
’ The incident is one which has elicited a great mass of dis- 
crepant tradition. Many different spots are mentioned as the 
theatre of the occurrence, and many different companies claim 
the honour of being its witnesses. Tradition delights to tell how, 
as the rumour spread abroad, one and another was startled by 
the strange intelligence. Some say it happened in the morning, 
others in the evening. The most probable account gives the 
great Mosque as the scene, and the time that of the mid-day 
prayer. Wackidi has a tradition that it happened at the house of 
Omm Bishr (of the B. Salma), with whom he had gone to dine: 
others say, in the Mosque of Coba. See Burton, ii. $20. 
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their creed. They charged him with fickleness, and 
with worshipping towards an idolatrous Temple. 
These charges he endeavoured to meet in the Coran; 
but it was the victory at Badr, one or two months 
after, and the subsequent hostilities against the 
Jews, which furnished the only effective means for 
silencing their objections.* 


* I will transcribe the passage in which he seeks to refute the 
charge, as highly illustrative of our subject. The preceding 
context relates to the Jews :— 


“The Fools from amongst the people will say,— What hath 
turned them from their Kiblah, towards which they used to pray? 
Say,—Unto God belongeth the East and the West: he guideth 
whom he chooseth into the right way. 

“Thus have Wz made you an intermediate People, that ye 
should be Witnesses for mankind; and the Prophet shall be 
Witness for you. We appointed the Kiblah, towards which thou 
usedst to pray, only that Wx might know him who followeth the 
Apostle from him that turneth back on his heels, although it be 
a stumbling block, excepting unto those whom God hath directed. 
And God will not render your faith without effect; for God is 
gracious and merciful to mankind.” [Here follows the verse quoted 
in the text ; after which the passage proceeds :— | “ Truly those who 
have received the Scriptures* know that this is the truth from 
their Lord; and God is not regardless of what they are doing. | 

“‘ And verily, if thou wert to show unto those who have re- 
ceived the Scriptures every kind of sign, they would not follow 
thy Kiblah; and thou shalt not follow their Kiblah. Neither doth 
one part of them follow the Kiblah of the other part.f And if 


* The Jews ; though a clause in the following verse (noticed in the next 
note) refers also to Christians. 

¢ That is, each religion has its own (appointed) Kibla; he refers, appa- 
rently, to Christians tarning towards the east, and Jews towards Jerusalem: 
whence Mahomet would argue a propriety in his haying a peculiar and 
distinctive Kibla for Islam. 


Circumcision. 
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The rite of circumcision is hardly to be mentioned 
as an institution of Islam. It was current among 


thou wert to follow their desires, after the knowledge that hath 
reached thee, then verily thou wert amongst the Transgressors. 

“ They to whom We have given the Scriptures know this,* even 
as they know their own children; but verily, a party amongst 
them hideth the truth designedly. 

“The truth is from thy Lord: wherefore be not thou among 
the Doubters. 

‘And every (people) hath a direction to which it turneth 
(in prayer). Wherefore press forward in good works: wheresoever 
ye may be, God will bring you back together: surely God's power 
is over all things. 

“Now, therefore, from whatsoever place thou comest forth, 
turn thy face toward the Holy Temple; for it is the truth from 
thy Lord, and God is not regardless of that which ye are doing. 

‘From what place soever thou comest forth, turn thy face 
towards the Holy Temple; and wherever ye be, turn your faces 
towards it; that men may have no cause of dispute against 
you, excepting them that transgress. Fear them not; but fear 
Meg, that I may fulfil my grace upon you, and that ye may be 
rightly directed.” Sura, ii. 148-152. 

Shortly after occurs the following passage (addressed probably 
also to the Jews) in justification of the pilgrim ceremony at 
Safa and Merwa, alleged to be, or to have been, the sites where 
two idols stood :— 

“Verily Safa and Merwa are of the monuments of God. 
Whosoever, therefore, performeth the greater pilgrimage, of 
the Holy House, or the lesser, it shall be no crime in him if he 
perform the circuit of them both. And whoever worketh that 
which is good of a willing heart, verily God is grateful and 
knowing.” Sura, ii. 160. 

The defence of the Meccan rites, which I have quoted at length 
in the Supplement to the sixth Chapter (vol. ii. 268), probably be- 
longs to this period. It is in a late Meccan Sura, and the late Meccan 
Suras are full of passages added at Medina. Ibid. p. 266, note. 

* ie. the rightness of the change; others read, “this Apostle,” i.e., they 
recognize Mahomet. 
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the Arabs as an Abrahamic ceremony,* and con- 
tinued (without any command in the Coran) to 
be practised among the followers of Mahomet. 
Two or three months after his arrival in Medina, » Mahomet at 


observ 
Mahomet observed the Jews, on the tenth day of the Fast of the 
Atonement. 


their seventh month, keeping the great Fast of9.4 samaa, 


the Atonement ;f and he readily adopted it for his Bart AD: 


own people. Prior to this, fasting does not appear ®?. 
to have been a prescribed ordinance of Islam. { 
It was established at a period when the great 


* See vol. i. Introduction, p. ccxxix. The practice is held 
incumbent on Mahometans as a part of the Sunnat (vol. i. p. 31); 
but it is curious that we have no authentic account of Mahomet’s 
own circumcision. 


t gale or the “Fast of the Tenth.” Leviticus, xxiii. 27. 
Geiger identifies it with the Fast of the Atonement, and of course 
rejects the absurd origin assigned by a popular tradition. ‘Die 
Veranlassung des Fasttags Aschura, der offenbar, gleich WY der 
zehnte des siebenten Monates (8 M. 23, 27), den Verschnuntag 
bedeutet, ist allerdings héchst ungenau.” p. 38. 

The tradition referred to is that, on Mahomet asking the Jews 
the origin of the Fast, he was informed that it was in memory of the 
delivery of Moses out of the hands of Pharoah, and the drowning 
of the tyrant in the Red Sea:—“ We have a greater right in 
Moses than they,” said Mahomet; so he fasted with the Jews, and 
commanded his people to fast also. And when the Fast of 
Ramadhfin was_impoeed, he did not command the Fast of Ashor 
(i.e. of the Tenth) to be observed, nor did he forbid it, #.e. he left 
it optional to keep it up as well asthe other. TZabari, 248. 

t We have no certain intimation as to Mahomet’s own practice 
at Mecca in this respect. The probability is (notwithstanding the 
traditions to the contrary, vol. ii. 56, and Weil, 91) that fasting 
was not observed at all till Mahomet came to Medina: had it been, 
the traditions regarding the adoption of the Jewish Fast would 
have been entirely of a different cast. 


The Fast of 
Ramadhan 
substituted. 
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object of Mahomet was to symbolize with the Jews 
in all their rules and ceremonies. 

But when it became his endeavour to cast off 
Judaism and its customs, this fast was superseded 


Shaban, AH. by another. Eighteen months after his arrival 
Dec. A.D. 623.in Medina, Mahomet promulgated, as a Divine 


command, that the following month, or Ramadhan, 
was to be henceforth observed as an Annual Fast. 
Although the new ordinance was professedly similar 
in principle to that of the Jews,* the mode of its ob- 
servance was entirely different. At first the Moslems 
(following the Jews, who fasted for four-and-twenty 
hours, from sunset to sunset) thought themselves 
bound to abstain night and day from all enjoyments 
throughout the month. But Mahomet checked this 
ascetic spirit. His followers were to fast rigorously 
by day, but from sunset till dawn they might eat and 
drink and indulge in any pleasures otherwise lawful.f 


* “Like as it was ordained for them that preceded you.” 
Sura, ii. 184. 

¢ This is provided in v. 188, Sura, ii., which, with the entire 
passage, containing the institution, penalties, and exemptions, is 
given below :— 

““O ye that believe! A Fast is ordained for you, as it was 
ordained for those before you, that haply ye may observe Piety ;— 

‘‘ For the computed number of days. The sick amongst you, 
and the traveller, (shall fast) an equal number of other days; but 
he that is able to keep it (and neglecteth) shall make atonement 
by feeding a poor man. And whoever worketh that which is 
good, of a willing heart, it shall be well for him. And ifye fast 
it will be well for you, if ye comprehend :— 

“In the month of Ramadhin;—wherein the Coran was sent 
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It was winter when this fast was ordained, and Its unequal 
Mahomet probably then contemplated its being rigo aa 
always kept at the same season, when the prohibi- 
tion to eat or drink during the day did not involve 
any extreme hardship.* In the course of time, 
however, by the introduction of the lunar year, the 
month of Ramadhan gradually shifted backward 
to the summer season; and then the prohibition to 


down; a direction unto mankind, and plain rules of guidance, 
and a discerner (between good and evil). 

‘Wherefore let him that is present in this month fast during 
the same; but he that is sick, or on a journey, shall fast an equal 
number of other days. 

“God willeth that which is easy for you: he willeth not for 
you that which is difficult; and that ye may fulfil the number of 
days, and i ee i a, for that he hath directed you, and may 
give thanks. ® 

‘‘ It is lawful unto you, during the nights of the Fast, to consort 
with your wives. They are a garment unto you, and ye are a 
garment unto them. God knoweth that ye are defrauding your- 
selves, wherefore he hath turned unto you, and forgiven you. 
Now, therefore, sleep with them, and earnestly desire that which 
God hath ordained for you; and eat and drink until ye can dis- 
tinguish a white thread from a black thread, by the daybreak. 
Then keep the fast again until night, and consort not with them 
(during the day); but be in attendance in the places of worship. 
These are the limits prescribed by God; wherefore draw not near 
unto them. Thus God declareth his signs unto mankind, that 
they may observe Piety.” Sura, ii. 184-188. 

* It will be remembered that the Jewish intercalary year 
was probably in use at this time, which would have prevented 
any change of season for a very long series of years. When 
Mahomet introduced the lunar year, he may, or ought to have 
perceived the effect it would have on the Fast,—making it at 
some seasons 2 grievous burden to his followers, not “easy,” as 
in v. 186 he declares God’s wish that it should be. 
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taste water from morning till evening became a 
burden heavy to bear. The strictness of the fast, 
as thus instituted by Mahomet, has nevertheless 
been maintained unrelaxed; and to this day, in 
the parched plains of India, during the month of 
Ramadhan, however burning the sun and scorching 
the wind, the follower of Mahomet may not suffer 
a drop of water, during the long summer day, to 
pass his lips; he looks forward with indescribable 
longing for the sunset, when, without compromising 
his faith, he may slake his thirst and refresh with 
food his drooping frame. The trial, though thus 
unequally severe in different climes and at different 
terms of the lunar cycle, is no doubt a wholesome 
exercise of faith and self-denial. But in so far as 
the fast was intended to be a restraint upon licen- 
tiousness, its limitation to the daytime necessarily 
deprives it of all salutary influence. 
“EedalFir” At the conclusion-of the fast, a festival was 
pakineliag appointed, called the Exp az Frrr, or “ breaking of 
praia the fast.” A day or two before the expiration of 
Shay eer Ramadhan, Mahomet assembled the people, and 
instructed them in the ceremonies to be then ob- 
served. On the first day of the following month 
they were early in the morning to bring together 
their offerings for the poor; each one—young or 
old, bond or free, male or female—a measure of 
dates, of barley, or of raisins, or a smaller measure* 


* Tradition takes care to note that this was before the imposition 
of regular almsgiving, or Zakat, which will be noticed hereafter. 
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of wheat. “See,” said he, “that ye make the 
poor independent this day, so that they need not 
to go about and beg.” Having presented their 
alms, all went forth with the Prophet to his 
Musalla, or place of prayer, outside the city on 
the Meccan road.* A short spear or iron-shod 
staff, brought by Zobeir from Abyssinia, was carried 
before him, and planted on the spot. Taking his 
stand there, the Prophet recited the usual prayers, 
and then addressed the assembled multitude. The 
service over, all returned to their homes, and 
Mahomet distributed at the Mosque the accumu- 
lated alms amongst the poor.f 
Another great Festival was established by Ma- raza: gota 
homet—the Exp au Zowa, or “day of sacrifice.” pe oie 
The slaying of victims formed the concluding scene "ith the Fast 
in the pilgrimage to Mecca, and in that ceremony ™™*: 
the Festival was eventually merged. But in the first 
year of the Prophet's residence at Medina Dsl Hii, 
the season of pilgrimage passed unno- Mar. A.D. 638. 
ticed. In its stead, as mentioned above, Mahomet 
kept the great Day of Atonement with its sacrifice of 
victims, in conformity with the practice of the Jews; 


* Speaking of ‘“ Mahomet’s mosque in the Munikha ” (or open 
space on the west,—between the city and its western suburb), 
Burton writes:—* Others believed it to be founded upon the 
Musalla el Nabi, a place where the Prophet recited the first 
Festival prayers after his arrival at El Medinah, and used fre- 
quently to pray, and to address those of his followers who lived 
far from the Haram.” ii. 192. 

+ K. Wackidi, 48; Tabart, 244. 


shifted in the 
second year to 


with ae 


Meccan 
Pilgrimage. 
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and had he continued on a friendly footing with 
them, he would probably have maintained this rite. 

In the following year, however, it was in keeping 
with his altered relations to abandon altogether the 
Jewish ritual of sacrifice, and to substitute for it an- 
other somewhat similar in character, but grounded 
on the ceremonies at Mecca.* Accordingly, on the 
April, 62a, tenth day of Dzul Hijj, while the tribes of 
aio Arabia, after making the circuit of Ara- 
fit, were engaged in the closing solemnities of the 
Pilgrimage, Mahomet went forth with his followers 
to the place of prayer. After a service resembling 
that on the breaking of the Fast, two fatted sucking 
kids, with budding horns, were placed before the 
Prophet. Seizing a knife, he sacrificed one with 
his own hand, saying: “O Lord! I sacrifice this 
for my whole people, all those that bear testimony 
to thy Unity, and to my Mission.” Then he called 
for the other, and slaying it likewise, said: “O 
Lord! this is for Mahomet, and for the family of 
Mahomet.” Of the latter kid both he and his 
family partook, and what was over he gave to the 
poor.t The double sacrifice seems in its main 


* Vol. 1. Introduction, ccvi. 

{ K. Wéackidi, 48; Tabari, 244, 828. In the latter place, 
another tradition says that he sacrificed one goat; but the state- 
ment that he sacrificed two is the best accredited, besides being 
accordant with the Jewish practice. See Lev. xvi., where Aaron 
offered a sacrifice “ for himself and for his house,” besides “ the 
goat of the sin offering that is for the people.” 
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features to have been founded on the practice of 
the Jewish priest at the Fast of the Atonement, 
when he sacrificed “ first for his own sins, and then 
for the people’s."* This ceremony was repeated 
by Mahomet every year of his residence at Medina; 
and it was kept up there after his decease.f 
The summons to prayer was at first the simple Toad die, 
cry, “To public prayer!"{ After the Kibla was an 
changed Mahomet bethought himself of a more 
formal call. Some suggested the Jewish trumpet, 
others the Christian bell; but neither was grateful 
to the Prophet's ear.§ The ApzAn, or call to 
prayer, was then established. Tradition claims for 
it a supernatural origin, thus:—While the matter 


* Heb. vi. 27. 


{t Wackidi says that Mahomet used to sacrifice the kids in the 
vicinity of Al Zocdck, near the house of Muavia, and that the 
same practice was kept up after him by the Leaders of Medina. 
The short lance, used at the two Eeds by the Prophet, was in 
the keeping of the Mueddzin, at Medina, in the second century. 
K. Wackidi, 48, 

There is a passage in Sura ii. (v. 179) which provides for the 
sending of victims to Mecca by those unable to perform the pil- 
grimage themselves; but this I take to be a much later passage— 
probably not earlier than A.H. VI., when Mahomet was hindered 
at Hodeibia from approaching Mecca. 

t deele sical) Common Prayer. K. Wackidi, 47}. 

§ Hishimi says that he had actually given orders for a trumpet 
to be made, which was probable enough during his first relations 
with the Jews. Afterwards disliking the idea, he ordered a 
wooden bell or “gong” to be constructed; and it was already 
hewn out, when Abdallab’s dream settled the question in favour 
of the Adedn. Hishdmi, p. 180. ’ 
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was under discussion, Abdallah, a Khazrajite, 
dreamed that he met a man clad in green raiment . 
carrying a bell.* Abdallah sought to buy it, 
saying that it would do well for bringing together 
the assembly of the faithful. “I will show thee,” 
replied the stranger, “a better way than that; let 
a crier call aloud, GREaT 1s THE Lorp! GREAT 
Is THE Lorp! J bear witness that there is no 
God but the Lord: I bear wiiness that Mahomet is 
the Prophet of God. Come unto Prayer: Come 
unto Happiness. God ts Great: God ts Great! 
There 1s no God but the Lord!” Awaking from 
sleep, Abdallah proceeded to Mahomet, and told 
him his dream. The Prophet perceived that it was 
a vision from on high, and forthwith commanded 
Bilal, his negro servant, to carry out the Divine 
behest. Ascending the top of a lofty house beside 
the Mosque ¢ while it was yet dark, Bilél watched 
for the break of day; and on the first glimmer of 
light, with his far-sounding voice, he startled all 
around from their slumbers, adding to the divinely 


* Hishami recites the story as if Abdallah had actually met _ 


the man, Some traditions add, that after Abdallah had told his 
dream to Mahomet, Omar came up and repeated a dream he too 
had had to the same effect; at which Mahomet marvelled, and 
praised the Lord for this double assurance. 

{ A woman of the Bani Najjar, to whom the house belonged, 
used to relate this in after days. Hishdmi, 180. Burton states 
(but without mentioning the authority) that Bilél used to stand 
“upon a part of the roof on one of the walls of the Mosque.” 
ii, 100. For Bilal, see above, vol. ii. pp. 107, 129. 
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appointed call,—‘“ Prayer is better than Sleep! 
Prayer is better than Sleep!” Every day, at the 
five: appointed times, the well-known cry summoned 
the people to their devotions. And the successors 
of Bilal, from a myriad minarets, to this day follow 
his example. 

The old ery, “To public prayer,” was still main- Call used for 
tained whenever an assembly was summoned for general 
the announcement of important intelligence, as that pamtee 
of a victory; or for the proclamation of a general 
order, as the going forth to war. The people 
hurried to the Mosque at the call, but it had no 
longer any connection with their devotions.* 

On the spot where Mahomet used to stand in the The Pupit. 
Mosque at public prayers, the branch of a date-tree 
was planted as a post for him to hold by. When 
the Kibla was changed, the post was taken up from 
the northern end of the Mosque and fixed near the 
southern wall. In process of time Mahomet, now 
beyond the prime of life, began to feel fatigue at 
standing throughout the long Friday service. So he 
consulted with his followers; and one said, “ Shall 
I make for thee a Pulpit such as. I have seen them 
make in Syria?” The suggestion pleased Mahomet, 
both for the relief to himself, and the advantage of 
being better seen and heard at public worship. Ac- 
cordingly one or two tamarisk-trees were felled at Al 
Ghaba, and fashioned into a Pulpit, having a place 


© K. Wackidi, 474. 
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to sit on, and three steps leading up to it.* It was 
placed near the southern wall, on the spot which 
it continued to occupy, and which the Pulpit, or 
Mimbar, occupies at the present day. 
Manner of the Mahomet ascended the pulpit for the first time 
Gauly eervice: On a Friday. As he mounted, turning towards the 
Kaaba, he uttered a loud Zakbir, “Great is the 
Lord !” and the whole assembly from behind burst 
forth into the same exclamation. Then he bowed 
himself in prayer, f still standing in the pulpit with 
his face averted from the people; after which he 
descended, walking backwards, and at the foot of 
the pulpit prostrated himself{ towards the Kaaba. 
This he did twice, and having ended the prayers, 
he turned to the congregation, and told them he 
and ofthe ad done this that they might know and imitate 
Fridsy eervice. hig manner of prayer.§ The fashion of the Friday 


* A tradition states that it was made by the only carpenter 
then in Medina,—perhaps the only skilful one is meant. Another 
tradition (K. Wdckidi, 48) says that Abbis, Mahomet’s uncle, 
offered the services of his servant Kilib, who was an excellent 
carpenter, and that Mahomet sent this man into the hills for the 
wood, &c. But Abbis did not come to Medina till about two 
years from Mahomet’s death; and, although the date of the 
making of the Pulpit is nowhere (that I can find) given, it was 
evidently much earlier than that. 

The wood of which the Pulpit was constructed is variously 
stated as au|, a9, Vb It was either Tamarisk, Lote (wild 
plum), or some sort of Yew. 

{ Literally performed a Rakaat. 


t Sijida.  § K. Wéckidi, 49. 
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Service is thus described.* As the Prophet mounted 
the steps of the pulpit he greeted the assembly with 
the Salutation of Peace. Then he sat down, and 
Bilal sounded forth the call to prayer. After the 
prescribed prostrations and reciting of the Coran, 
he delivered two discourses, twice sitting down; 
and he would point with his fingers, enforcing . 
his instructions: the people raised their faces to- 
wards him, listening attentively with their ears, 
and fixing their eyes upon him: when he ended, 
they joined in a universal Amen. As he discoursed 
he leant upon a staff.f His dress on these occasions 
was a mantle{ of striped Yemen stuff, six cubits 
in length, thrown over his shoulders; the lower 
garment § was a girdle of fine cloth from Oman, but 
of smaller dimensions than the other. These robes 
were worn only on Friday, and on the two great 
Festivals; at the conclusion of each service, they 
were folded up and put carefully away. 

The Pulpit was invested by Mahomet with great The Pulpit 
sanctity. All oaths regarding disputed rights were seeedinary 
to be taken close by it.|| Any one who should ee 
swear falsely by it, “ even if the subject of the oath 


* K, Wackidi, 48}. 
t It was made of the hs ,5, 8 mountain tree used for bows. 
Prop 9h! 

I Perhaps we may trace here an imitation of the Jewish practice 


of swearing by the Temple. 
VOL. MI. I 


The moaning 
post. 
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were as insignificant as a tooth-pick,’ was hope- 
lessly condemned to Hell. The blessedness of the 
spot was shadowed forth by the saying of the 
Prophet that the space between his house and the 
Pulpit was “as one of the gardens of Paradise.” 
Credulous tradition asserts that it is literally so; 
and the fond conceit has been perpetuated by a 
wretched endeavour to adorn the place with the 
painted figures of shrubs and flowers. “It is a - 
space,” says Burton, “ of about eighty feet in length, 
tawdrily decorated, so as to resemble a garden. 
The carpets are flowered, and the pediments of the 
columns are cased with bmght green tiles, and 
adorned to the height of a man with gaudy and 
unnatural vegetation in arabesque.”* 

When Mahomet left the post by which he had 
so long prayed, he expressed his regret at parting 
with it in affectionate terms, and commanded it to 
be buried under the Pulpit. Traditionists have 
coloured this incident with the romantic addition 
that the post moaned loudly at its desertion, and 


* Burton, ii. 68; Burckhardt, 387. Mahomet also said that his 
Pulpit was “ over one of the Fountains of Paradise.” Mahomet, 
no doubt, never intended any such saying literally. He ex- 
tolled the virtues of the place because of its spiritual advan- 
tages ;—as a church might be called “ the gate of Heaven.” The 
sanctity of the Pulpit was so great, that at times other than the 
public assembly, worshippers used to come, and catching the knob 
( we ») of the Pulpit, pray, holding it with their hands. X. 
Wdokidi, 49. 
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would not cease until the Prophet placed his hand 
upon it, and soothed its grief.* 

During the first year of his residence at Medina, Death of 
Mahomet lost two of his chief adherents among the of Aséd ibn 
men of Medina. Kolthim, with whom he lodged “"™ 
on his arrival at Cobé, died shortly after that visit. 

And the Mosque was hardly completed, when Asad, 
son of Zorfra, was seized with a. virulent sore 
throat.f Asdd was one of the earliest converts of 
Medina. He belonged to the famous Six who first 
met Mahomet, three or four years before, at Mina.f{ 
He was elected the “ Leader” of the Bani Najjar, 
when they pledged their faith to the Prophet at 
the “second Acaba,”§ and had ever since taken 
& prominent part in spreading the faith. Musab, 
the teacher sent from Mecca to instruct the in- 
quirers at Medina, lodged with him, and together 
they had openly established Mussulman prayers in 


* Numerous traditions are given to that effect by the Secretary 
of Wackidi. The people were terrified at the noise, for the 
groanings of the post were “ like those of a she-camel ten months 
gone with young.” On Mahomet stroking it with his hand, it 
ceased. It was then either buried under the Pulpit, or put away 
among the rafters of the roof. When the Mosque was taken 
down, Obey ibn Kab carried it to his house, where it was eaten 
up by white ants. 

One tradition cays that Mahomet embraced the poet, and then it 
stopped moaning; on which the Prophet eaid, that “had he not 
done so, it would not have ceased to moan till the Day of Judg- 
ment.” 


t It is called 404 (a thorn) dq) and deo. 
t Vol. ii. 209.  § Ibid, 287. 


Barrennees of 
the Moslem 
women after 
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the city. His house was hard by the Mosque, 
where, it will be remembered, he welcomed Ma- 
homet on his arrival, and took charge of his 
favourite camel. The Prophet was deeply grieved 
at his illness; but most of all, he was troubled by the 
insinuations of the Jews and the disaffected citizens, 
who said, “If this man be a prophet, can he not ward 
off sickness even from his friend ?”—“ And yet,” said 
Mahomet, “I have no power from my Lord over 
even mine own life, or over that of any of my 
followers. The Lord destroy the Jews that speak 
thus!” He visited him frequently, and twice caused 
his neck to be cauterized all round. But the reme- 
dies were of no avail; he sank rapidly and died. 
Mahomet headed the funeral procession to the spot 
which had been selected for a burial-ground. It 
was a large enclosure, studded with thorny shrubs, 
without the city, on its eastern side.* Asdd was 
the first of the illustrious band of early heroes who 
were buried in the cemetery of Backi, and whose 
tombs are still visited by the pilgrim. 

For many months after the arrival of Mahomet, 
it so happened that no children were born to the 


* It was called Backi al Gharcad, the latter word signifying 
the thorny tree which grew upon it. 

The Refugees, wishing to claim the honour and glory of the first 
person buried there being of their own party, assign it to Othman 
ibn Matzin. But he did not die till the end of the second year 
of the Hegira. 

See K. Wdckidi, 2971; Hishdmi, 180; Tabari, 220; Burton, ii. 
300. 
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Moslem women; and the rumour began to spread Mahomet’s 
abroad that their barrenness was occasioned by an 
Jewish sorcery. More than a year of the Hegira 

had elapsed when the first infant was born to the 
Refugees,—the wife of Zobeir presenting him with 

a son; and shortly after, the same good fortune 
happened to Bishr, one of the Medina citizens. 

These births, dispelling their apprehensions, caused 

great joy among the believers.* 

It may possibly have been, as charms to counteract One One of the 
these supposed enchantments, that Mahomet com- possibly then 
posed one or other of the two short Suras now” 
standing at the close of the Coran; though a later 
occasion, which will be hereafter mentioned, is 
assigned to them by tradition. 

The Prophet was in many respects very sUupeT- Instances of 
stitious. So afraid was he of darkness, that on en- paraesteryriol 
tering a room at night, he would not sit down till a 
‘lamp had been lighted for him.t When cupped, he 


had the operation performed an odd number of times, 


* Tabari, 224. Abdallah is said to have been born in Shawwil, 
A.H. II. (February, 624), no less than twenty months after the 
Hegira; and Noman, son of Bishr, four or five months later. 
Another tradition says that Bishr’s son was born fourteen months 
after Mahomet’s arrival. There may possibly have been some 
earlier births of infants who did not survive. 

{ K. Wéackidi, 744. It is there added that he had such a re- 
pugnance to the form of the cross that he broke everything brought 
into his house with that figure upon it. This may, however, have 
been symbolical of his extreme aversion to the doctrine of the 
crucifixion. 
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believing that the virtue was greater than with an 
even number. He also fancied that cupping on 
any Tuesday which fell on the 17th of the month 
was peculiarly efficacious, and proved a remedy for 
all the disorders of the coming year.* If the heavens 
were overcast with heavy clouds, he would change ~ 
colour and betray a mysterious apprehension till 
they cleared away. He was also superstitiously 
anxious about the effect of the winds.¢ Such tra- 
ditions, which, from their number and agreement, 
must be more or less founded on fact, illustrate the 
weakness, nervous sensibility, and apprehension of 
unseen and supernatural influences for good and for 
evil, which affected the mind of Mahomet. 


* K. Wéckidi, 86. 


{ I. Mischde al Masdbth, vol. i.3386. “ Ayesha said: ‘ When the 
wind blew, the Prophet would say,—“ O Lord! verily I supplicate 
thee for good from this wind, and good from its nature, and good 
for that thing for which it is sent; and I seek protection with thee 
from the bad effects of this wind, and its baneful influence, and 
the harm which it was sent to do.” And when clouds appeared, 
he used to change colour; and he would come out, go in, walk 
forwards and backwards; and when it rained, and passed away 
without doing harm, his alarm would cease.’ This state of the 
Prophet's mind was well known to Ayesha; and she asked him 
the reason of it. He said,—‘ O Ayesha! peradventure these 
clouds and winds might be like those which are mentioned in the 
history of the tribe of Ad.* For when they saw a cloud over- 
shadowing the heavens, they said,— Ths ts a cloud bringing rain 
Sor us; but it was not so, but a punishment to them, in calling for 
it impatiently; and there was in it a destroying wind.’” 


* See above, vol. i. p. cxxxviii, 
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OHAPTER ELEVENTH. 
Hostilities between Medina and Mecca. 


A.H. I. & I.—A.D. 623. 


THe first six months of Mahomet’s residence at at 
Medina were undisturbed either by alarms from the firet six 
without, or by hostile counsels at home. No™™™ 
vindictive measures were planned by the citizens 

of Mecca. He who had for more than ten years 

kept the city in continual excitement, broken up 

their old political parties, and introduced a new 
faction of his own, was now gone forth with all 

his adherents, and his absence afforded immediate 

relief. The current of events, long diverted and 
troubled by his designs, now returned, to flow 
peaceably, for a while, in its ancient channel. 

The thoughts of Mahomet, indeed, from the day Hostiiities 
of his flight, were not thoughts of peace. He had ty "maromer 
threatened that condign vengeance should overtake ™ “° ®™ 
the enemies of his Revelation,—a vengeance not 
postponed to a future life, but immediate and over- 
whelming even in the present world. He now occu- 
pied a position where he might become the agent 
for executing the divine justice, and at the same 
time might triumphantly impose the true religion on 
those who had rejected it. Hostility to the Coreish 


but deferred 
from motives 


of policy. 
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lay as a seed germinating in his heart; it wanted 
only a favourable opportunity to spring up. 

But the opportunity did not at once present 
itself. The people of Medina were pledged only to 
defend the Prophet from attack, not to join him in 
any aggressive steps against the Coreish.* He must 
take time to gain their affections, and to secure their 
hearty co-operation in offensive measures against 
his enemies. His followers from Mecca were too 
few to measure arms with the Coreish. They 
were also, like himself, at present occupied in pro- 
viding dwelling-places for their families. In fulfilling 
this domestic obligation, in establishing friendly re- 
lations with the citizens of Medina and the Jewish 
tribes, in organizing civil and religious institutions for 
his followers, now fast assuming the position of an 
independent society, and in riveting the hold of his 
June to Nov, theocratic government upon their minds, 
A.D. 622. —_ the autumn of the first year passed away. 

The earliest indications of hostility against the 
Coreish were of a petty and marauding character. 
Dec, AD, 0 Ramadhan, seven months after his 
pas arrival, Mahomet despatched his uncle 
Hamza, at the head of thirty Refugees, to surprise 
a Meccan caravan returning from Syria under the 
guidance of Abu Jahl. This caravan, guarded 


* “Mahomet did not send the Medina converts on any hostile 
expedition against the Coreish, until they had warred with him 
at Badr; and the reason is that they had pledged themeelves 
to protect him only at their homes.” K. Wédckadi, 48.. ; 
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by some 300 of the Coreish, was overtaken near the 
sea-shore, between Mecca and Medina, in the terri- 
tory of the Bani Joheina. A chief of that tribe, 
being a confederate of both, interposed between 
the two parties, who were already drawn up pre- 
pared for an encounter. Hamza retired to Medina, 
and Abu Jahl proceeded onwards to Mecca.* 
About a month later, a party double the strength Obeida ibn al 


of the first, was sent under command of Obeida, ghar 


son of Harith,f in pursuit of another caravan 43-1) oo. 
protected by Abu Sofién with 200 men. The 
Coreish were surprised while their camels were 
grazing by a fountain in the valley of Rabigh ; ft 
but beyond the discharge of arrows from a 
distance, no hostilities were attempted. Obeida 
is distinguished in tradition as “he who shot the 


* K. Wackidi, 98; Hishdmi, 207; Tabari, 225. There is, as 
usual, much rivalry as to which of the expeditions has the honour 
of being the jirst; and who was the first to have a banner pre- 
sented to him hy Mahomet. Some traditions give the preference 
to Obeida; others say that Obeida and Hamza were simultaneously 
despatched; others, again, make both expeditions to follow that 
of Mahomet himself to Abwa in the following June, and hold 
that, during the first twelve months after Mahomet’s arrival, there 
was no expedition despatched from Medina. In the Chronology 
of the Campaigns I have uniformly followed the Secretary of 
Wiackidi. See also pp. 2-7 of the History of Muhammad's Cam- 
paigns, by Wackidi, published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
under the editorship of M. A. Von Kremer: Calcutta, 1856. 
I shall quote this valuable work simply as Wdckds. 

+ He was a cousin of Mahomet. See Table, a 1. p. cclxx.— 
Harith having been the prophet’s uncle. 

¢ One of the stages on the road to Mecca. 
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first arrow for Islam.” ‘Two followers of Mahomet, 
who were with the Coreishite convoy, fled from it 
and joined the party of Obeida.* 

After the lapse of another month, a third expe- 
dition started, under the youthful Sad,f with twenty 
followers, in the same direction. He was desired to 
proceed as far as Kharrar, a valley on the road to 
Mecca, and to lie in wait for a caravan expected to 
pass that way. Like most of the subsequent ma- 
rauding parties intended to effect a surprise, they 
marched by night and lay in concealment during the 
day. Notwithstanding this precaution, when they 
reached their destination on the fifth morning, they 
found that the caravan had passed a day before, 
and they returned empty-handed to Medina.f{ 

‘These excursions occurred in the winter and 
spring of the year 623 A.D. On each occasion, 


* Mahomet mounted a white banner on a staff or 


lance, and presented it to the leader, on his depar- 
ture. The names of those who carried the standard, 
as well as the names of the leaders, are carefully 
recorded in tradition in these and in all other expe- 
ditions of importance. 


* Wackidi does not mention this latter circumstance, only 
Hishimi. The names of the deserters are Micdid and Otba, both 
of Coreishite blood. Miodfd carried the standard in the next 
expedition under Séd. Wéolidi, 2; K. Wdckidi, 981; Hishdmi, 
207; Tabari, 226. 

T See vol. ii. p.108. He was now only from twenty to twenty- 
five years of age. 

$ Wéckidi, and K. Wdckidi, as before; Hishdmi, 209. 
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In the summer and autumn of the same year, Three expe- 
Mahomet led in person three somewhat larger, ducted by 
though equally unsuccessful parties. The first set nie 
out in Safar, nearly twelve months after jyx. ap, 
his arrival, and was directed to Abw4, 65 nee 
the spot where his mother lay buried,* in pursuit 
of a Coreishite caravan. The prey was missed; but 
something was gained in a friendly treaty concluded 
with the Bani Dhamra, a tribe connected with 
Mecca. The treaty was committed to writing, and 
was the first that Mahomet entered into with any 
foreign tribe.¢ He returned, after fifteen days’ 
absence, to Medina. 

In the succeeding month, the Prophet again Bows: 
marched, at the head of 200 followers, including ci AD . 


some of the citizens of Medina, t to Bowat, a place 


* Vol. i. 27. The expedition is also said by some to have 
been directed to Wadd&n, which Wackidi states to be six Arabian 
miles from Abwa. | 

¢ K. Wédckidi, 984. The provisions are noted only generally :— 
“that neither party would levy war against the other, nor help 
their enemies.” The version quoted by Weil, binding the Bani 
Dhamra to fight for the Faith, &. is evidently anticipatory and 
apocryphal. It is not given by the Secretary of Wackidi in his 
Chapter of Treaties. The Bani Dhamra was a tribe descended 
from Kinana. See Table, vol. i. p. cxcv.; Hishdmi, 206; Tabari, 
227; Wédckidi, 7. The latter mentions the Treaty as entered into 
at Bowat, t.¢. in the next expedition. 

t This shows Mahomet’s advancing influence over the citizens. 
There must have been many of them in this expedition, as the 
Refugees, who were nearly all present at Badr five or six months 
after, numbered then only 83. : 
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on the caravan route four stages south-west of 
Medina.* A rich burden, laden on 2,500 camels, 
under the escort of Omeya ibn Khalf,+ with 100 
armed men, was to proceed by that road. But it 
eluded pursuit, and passed on in safety. Shortly 
after their return, some of the camels and flocks of 
Medina, while feeding in a plain a few miles from 


(KurzibnJabir the city,[ were fallen upon by Kurz ibn Jabir, a 


commits araid 


near Medina.) marauding chieftain, and carried off. Mahomet 


pursued him nearly to Badr, but he made good his 
escape.§ 

Two or three months elapsed before Mahomet 
set out on his third expedition. Volunteers were 
invited, and from 150 to 200 followers joined the 
party. They had between them only thirty camels, 
which they rode upon by turns. At Osheira, 
distant nine stages in the direction of Yenbo, they 
expected to waylay another rich caravan which 
Abu Sofian was conducting towards Syria, and of 


It is described as in the territory of the Joheina, in the 
Vicinity of the hill Radhwé, near Dzu Khusheib. For that hill, 
see Burton, 1. 828, 858. It is one day’s journey from Yenbv. 

{t He was one of the chief opponents of Mahomet, and perse- 
cutor of Bilal. He was killed at Badr. 

{ Near Al Jamma, a hill about three Arabian miles from the 
city, by the valley Ackick, towards Jorf. K. Wéckidi, 99; 
Tabari, 232. 

§ To Safwdn, a valley near Badr. Kurz was a Fihrite, 
i.e. of Coreishite stock; and was probably one of the Tzowihir, 
or Coreish of the desert: vol. i. p. ocii. He must have been con- 
verted shortly after to Islam, as we find him (A.H. VI.) heading a 
Moslem expedition against an inroad of the Urneec banditti, very 
similar to his own. KX. Wackidi, 118. 
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the departure of which from Mecca tidings had 
been received. But it had passed before they 
reached the spot. It was the same caravan which, 
on its return from Syria, gave occasion to the 
famous action of Badr. 

In this excursion, the Prophet entered into an Mahomet 
alliance with the Bani Mudlij—a tribe inhabiting ctttance with 
the vicinity of Osheira—and with certain of the '"?""™ 
Bani Dhamra, their adherents. He was thus 
gradually extending his political connections.* 

An instance of the pleasantry in which the Pro- Mahomet calls 
phet sometimes indulged, is here recorded. Alli Torab. 
had fallen asleep on the dusty ground, in the 
shade of a palm grove. Mahomet espied him lying 
thus, all soiled with the dust; and, pushing him 
with his foot, called out, “Ho! Abu Torab! (Father 
of the Dust!) is it thou? Abu Torab, sit up!” Ali, 
half-ashamed, sat up; and the sobriquet ever after 
clung to him.f 

On each of these expeditions, Mahomet appointed His standard- 
a standard-bearer to carry his white banner. 

Hamza, Sad, and Ali had successively this honour. 

*K Wickidi, 99; Wéckidi, 3; Hishtms, 208. The Bani 
Mudlij are a tribe of the B. Kinfna, connected with the Coreish. 

Weil, 97. The B. Dhamra were probably another branch or 
offshoot of the tribe of that name notified just before, p. 67. 

+ Hishami and Tabari add that on this occasion Mahomet - 
prophesied to Ali the manner in which he would be assassinated. 
Tabari adds a different tradition—that Ali had been rolling on 
the dusty floor of the great Mosque at Medina, after coming out 


of Fatima’s house, when he got this name:—Weil says, after a 
quarrel with her. Mohammad, p. 97, note 128. 


Represe 
tives left at 


nta- 
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Whenever the Prophet left Medina to proceed to 


Medinaduring & distance, he named a representative to exercise 


his absen 


Affair of 


authority over those who were left behind, and to 
lead the public prayers during his absence. The first 
person selected for the office was one of the twelve 
“ Leaders,” Sad ibn Obfda, of the Khazraj tribe. 
The next who received this token of confidence 
was Sad ibn MuAdz, of the Bani Aus;* so care- 
fully was Mahomet minded to distribute his favours 
between these two jealous tribes. On the third oc- 
casion, his friend Zeid was honoured with the post. 
In November and December, Mahomet did not 


Hsjb A A ELT himself quit Medina; but he sent forth Abdallah 


623. 


ibn Jahsh,f with seven other Refugees,} on an expe- 
dition which was attended with more serious re- 
sults than any of the preceding. As he bade fare- 
well to Abdallah, the Prophet placed in his hands a 
closed packet of instructions, and charged him not 
to open it till he entered the valley of Mallal, two 
days’ march on the road to Mecca. On reaching 


* In illustration of this man’s influence, see vol. ii. 219, note. 

¢ He was a maternal cousin of Mahomet: vol. ii.110. Obeida 
ibn al Hf&rith (leader in the former expedition to Rabigh) was 
the person first nominated to the command; but he wept at the 
prospect of again leaving Mahomet, who thereupon appointed 
Abdallah in his place. Wéckidt, 8. Tabari (240) tells the same 
story of Obeida tbn al Jarrdh—apparently a mistake. 

¢ The names are Abu Hodzeifa (v. ii. 110), Amir ibn Rabia, 
Wackid, Okkisha, Khalid son of Al Bokeir (ii. 119), Sad son of 
Abu Wackkis (ii. 103), and Otba ibn Ghazwin. Wéddcladi, ii. 
There are. variations; some give as many as twelve or thirteen 
names, 
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the appointed spot, Abdallah broke open the letter, 
and read it aloud to his comrades in these terms:— 
Go forward to Nakhla, in the name of the Lord, and 
with his blessing! Yet force not any of thy followers 
against his snclination. Proceed with those that ac- 
company thee willingly. And when thou hast arrived 
at the valley of Nakhla, there lie m wast for the 
caravans of the Coretsh.* Nakhla is a valley to the 
east of Mecca, about half-way to Tayif;f and the 
mercantile traffic with the south all passed that way. 
Watched and pursued in their commerce with Syria, 
that towards the south would be more securely and 
more busily prosecuted by the people of Mecca; for 
the route lay far removed from the vicinity of their 
enemy. Mahomet had, no doubt, intimation that 
some rich ventures, lightly guarded, were shortly 
expected at Mecca by this route; and by his sealed 
instructions, he effectually provided against intelli- 
gence and alarm being conveyed to the Coreish. 

* A literal translation from Wackidi, p. 8. His Secretary, 
whose account of this affair is curt and unsatisfactory, omits the 
letter altogether. Hishami and Tabari, following Ibn Ishic, 
insert at the close of the order this clause :—“ and bring me 
intelligence of their affairs." Weil (p. 99) has ably shown this 
to be a spurious addition. Besides being quite out of place, it 
does not agree with the speech of Abdallah (as given by the 
same authorities) on opening the letter, viz.:— Let anyone that 
coveteth martyrdom come on with me.” This speech itself is 
equally spurious, for the idea of martyrdom in battle did not 
spring up till after Badr. The addition is also inconsistent with 
the council of war held by Abdallah just before he attacked the 


caravan. 
+ See its position, vol. ii. 203, note. 


One of the 


Coreish killed, 
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Having read the order, Abdallah told his comrades 
that any who wished was at -liberty to go back:— 
“ As for myself,” he added, “I will go forward and 


of” ames fulfil the command of the Prophet.” All joined in 


the same determination, and proceeded onwards. 
Two of them fell behind in search of their camel, 
which had strayed, and lost the party.* The 
remaining six, having reached Nakhla, waited there. 
In a short time a caravan laden with wine, raisins, 
and leather, came up. It was guarded by four 
Coreishites, who, seeing the strangers, were alarmed, 
and halted. To disarm their apprehensions, one of 
Abdallah’s party shaved his head, in token that 
they were returning from the lesser pilgrimage; for 
this was one of the months in which that ceremony 
was ordinarily performed.f The men of the caravan 
were at once reassured, and turning their camels 
adrift to pasture, began to prepare food for them- 
selves. Meanwhile, Abdallah and his comrades de- 
bated the propriety of an attack during the sacred 
month of Rajab;{ and thus they spoke one to 
another: “If we should defer the attack this night, 
they will surely move off, and entering the holy 
territory, escape us; but if we should fight against 


* By some accounts they took advantage of the option given 
by Mahomet to go back, and turned aside from Bahrain of the 
Bani Suleim. Wéckidi, p.8. The going astray of their camel 
may have been invented to cover what in after days appeared a 
discreditable lukewarmness. 


t Vol. i. cev. t Ibid. cevi. 
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them now, it is unlawful, for we shall be trans- 
gressing the sacred month.” At last, they over- 
came their scruples. WaAckid, one of their number, 
advanced ; and discharging an arrow, killed a man 
of the convoy, Amr ibn al Hadhrami, on the spot. 
All then rushed upon the caravan, and securing 
two of the Coreish, Othm4n and Al Hakam, led 
them off prisoners, with the spoil, to Medina. 
Nowfal, the brother of Othman, leaped on his 
horse and escaped to Mecca; but too late to give 
the alarm for a pursuit. 

On Abdallah reaching Medina he acquainted Mahomet at 
Mahomet with all that had passed. The Prophet, theresrona. 
who had probably not expected the party to reach tae 
Nakhla till after the close of Rajab, appeared dis- 
pleased, and said:—“I never commanded thee to 
fight in the sacred month.” So he put the booty 
aside, pending further orders, and kept the pri- 
soners in bonds. Abdallah and his comrades were 
ashamed and grieved; the people also reproached 
them with what they had done. But Mahomet was 
unwilling to discourage his followers; and, shortly 
after, a revelation was given forth, justifying hosti- then pro- 
lities during the sacred month for the propagation aso 
of the faith, as a lesser evil than Idolatry and op- *PPreving it. 
position to the religion of Islam :— 


‘They will ask thee concerning the Sacred Months, whether 
they may war therein. Say:—Warring therein is grievous; but 
to obstruct the way of God, and to deny him, and hinder men 
from the Holy Temple, and expel his people from thence, is more 
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grievous with God. Tempting (to Idolatry) is more grievous than 
killing. They will not leave off to fight against you until they 
turn you from your faith, if that were in their power; but whosoever 
amongst you shall turn back from his faith and‘die an Unbeliever, 
—verily their Works are rendered of no effect in this Life and in 
the next. These are the Dwellers in Hell,—for ever therein. 
But they that believe, and they who emigrate for the sake of 
their faith, and strive earnestly * in the way of God,—let them 
hope in the mercy of God: for God is forgiving and merciful.” f 

After promulgating this verse, Mahomet gave 
over the booty to the captors, who, after presenting 
a fifth of it to Mahomet, divided the remainder 
among themselves. { 

The relatives of the two prisoners now sent a 
deputation from Mecca for their ransom. Sad and 
Otba, who wandered from Abdallah’s party, had 


* The word (Jthdd) is the same as that subsequently used for 
a religious war; but it had not yet probably acquired ite fixed 
application. It was employed in its general sense before the 
Hegira, and probably up to the battle of Badr. 

+ Sura,ii.217. The passage follows immediately after a com- 
mand to war against the infidels; and it contains a reference to 
the Meccans fighting, while as yet they had hardly fought at all. 
I should therefore have placed this verse after the battle of Badr, 
had it not been for reasons given in a note following. Either the 
story is altogether untrue, that Mahoniet placed an interdict on the 
booty till this verse was revealed (which is possible), or the verse 
was given out at the time indicated in the text. The latter part 
of the verse is said to have been revealed in favour of Abdallah 
and his comrades, who earnestly coveted a spiritual reward. 

¢ Abdallah’s descendants make much of this act, as an anticipa- 
tion on his part of the Divine command for setting apart a fifth 
for the Prophet. Others say that the booty was not divided till 
after the battle of Badr, ¢.¢. till the order had issued that a fifth 
of the spoil was always to be reserved for the Prophet. The 
proportion set aside for an Arab chief used previously to be a 

fourth. Weackidi,10. See also vol. i. coxxi. note. 
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not yet returned. Mahomet was apprehensive for 
their safety, and refused to ransom the captives till 
he was assured that no foul play had been used 
towards them:—“ If ye have killed my two men,” 
he said, “verily, I will put yours also to death.” 
But, soon after, they made their appearance, and 
Mahomet accepted the proffered ransom,— forty 
ounces of silver for each.* Al Hakam, however, 
continued at Medina, and embraced Islam. 

The Arabian writers rightly attach much im- Importance 
portance to this expedition. ‘‘ This was,” says Ibn digo 
Hisham, “ the first booty that the Mussulmans ob- 
tained; the first captives they seized; the first life 
they took.” Abdallah is said to have been called 
in this expedition Amir al Mominin,—an appella- 
tion— Commander of the Faithful ”—assumed in 
after days by the Caliphs.} 


* The silver owckea, or ounce, is said to have been equal to 
forty dirhems. 

{ He was one of those killed at Bir Mafina, A.H. IV. He was 
a Maula, or freed-man, of Hisham ibn al Moghira (Othmfn and 
Nowfal were grandsons of Mughira, to whose family the caravan 
would seem to have belonged). The sudden conversion of Hakam 
is remarkable, and might throw suspicion of collusion on him. 

+ I have given what appears the most consistent narrative of 
this expedition; but there are some difficulties and discrepancies : 
First,—as to the period of the expedition: Some say it was under- 
taken at the close of the 2nd Jumfd (October) and beginning of 
Rajab; hence Abdallah is represented as addressing Mahomet on 
his return: ‘ We attacked the party by day, and in the evening 
we saw the new moon of Rajab, and we know not whether we 
attacked them in Rajab or on the last day of the 2nd Juméd.” 
Wéckidi, 8. This, however, originates evidently in the desire 
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Growing It was now a year and a half since Mahomet and 
hostility of 


Mahomet and his followers had taken refuge in Medina. Their 


to remove the scandal of the treacherous attack having been 
made during the sacred month. The expedition is almost always 
spoken of as having been undertaken in Rajab, and was evidently 
despatched from Medina near the close of that month and the 
beginning of the next (Shaban, or December). 

Second,—as to the period of the distribution of the booty and 
ransom of the prisoners :—According to some accounts the inter- 
dict was continued upon the booty until after the battle of Badr, 
when Mahomet (being now strong enough to defy public opinion 
at Mecca on the subject) promulgated the passage justifying the 
transaction, and the distribution of the spoil. The terms of that 
passage, as I remarked above, might justify this view; but then 
the like argument would apply to the ransoming of the prisoners, 
which would have been equally unlawful as the appropriation of 
the booty. Yet the prisoners were clearly ransomed shortly 
after the return of the expedition (since Sad and Otba had not 
come back when the deputation arrived from Mecca), and not 
after Badr, t.6. two months later. If, indeed, we could imagine 
that the deputation retired to Mecca, re infectd, and that a second 
party came to ransom the prisoners after Badr, then it might 
be held that both prisoners and booty were kept in abeyance 
till that time, when the revelation was promulgated; but this 
seems inconsistent with the natural tenor of the narrative. 

It is still a possible explanation that Mahomet (not questioning 
what had been done) distributed the spoil, and accepted ransom 
for the prisoners at once; and, subsequently, perceiving the great 
scandal he had occasioned by countenancing a violation of the 
sacred month, produced after Badr the revelation sanctioning it. 
But this, though not otherwise unlikely, runs counter to tradition; 
and, on the whole, I prefer the narrative as I have given it in the 
text. 

As a proof how anxious the Moslems are to relieve their 
Prophet from the stigma of sanctioning this irreligious attack, I 
may note that Zohri and Orwa hold that Mahomet first disallowed 
the transaction altogether, and paid blood-money (diyat) for the 
slain man Amr; but WAckidi (p. 9) decides that this was not the 
case. K. Wackidi, 99; Wadckidi,8; Hishdmi, 209; Tabari, 234. 
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attitude towards Mecca was becoming daily more his followers 
hostile. Latterly, no opportunity had been lost of oaiepne 
threatening the numerous caravans which passed 
through the Hejiz.. On the regular and uninter- 

rupted march of these to Syria, the prosperity of 

Mecca entirely depended; for the traffic with Yemen 

and Abyssinia was of a subordinate character. 

Even towards Yemen and Tayif it now appeared, 

from the last attack, that their enemy would allow 

them no security. This attack had also shown them 

that Mahomet and his followers would respect 
‘neither life nor the universally admitted inviola- 

bility of the sacred months. Blood had been shed, 

foully and sacrilegiously, and was yet unavenged. 

Still there was no hostile response from Mecca. Forbearance 
Though followers of the Prophet were known to be Bienen 
there, no cruelties were perpetrated on them, or 
reprisals attempted by the Coreish. But the breach 
was widening—the enmity becoming deeper seated: 
blood could be washed out by blood alone. 

At Medina, on the other hand, the prospect of Divine com- 

; . , ° -;__ mand to fight 

a mortal conflict with their enemies was steadily ageinst the 
contemplated, and openly spoken of by Mahomet ~~ 

and his adherents. At what period the Divine 
command to fight against the Unbelievers of Mecca 

was promulgated, it is, perhaps, impossible to de- 

termine. The repeated attack of the caravans had 

been gradually paving the way for it; and when 

given forth, it was probably no more than ‘an em- 
bodiment of the earnest desire of Mahomet and his 
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followers for revenge, and of the people of Medina 
generally for the plunder of the rich merchandise 
which passed to and fro in tempting proximity to 
their city. The following are the earliest passages 
on the subject :— 


‘Bear good tidings unto the Righteous. Truly the Lord will 
keep back the Enemy from those who believe, for God loveth not 
the perfidious Unbeliever. Permission is granted unto those who 
take up arms for that they have been injuriously entreated; and 
verily the Lord is Mighty for the assistance of those who have 
been driven from their homes without just cause,—for no other 
reason than that they said, God is our Lord. And truly if it 
were not that God holdeth back mankind, one part of them by 
means of another part, Monasteries, and Churches, and Places of 
prayer and of worship,* wherein the name of the Lord is fre- 
quently commemorated, would be demolished. And God will 
surely assist them that assist him. For God is Mighty and 
Glorious.” f 

“And fight in the way of God with them that fight against 
you: but transgress not, for God loveth not the transgressors. 
Kill them wherescever ye find them; and expel them from that 
out of which they have expelled you: for temptation (to idolatry) 
is more grievous than killing. Yet fight not against them beside 
the Holy Temple, until they fight with youthereat. * * * * 

“‘ Fight, therefore, until there be no temptation (to idolatry), 
and the Religion be God's. And if they leave off, then let there 
be no hostility, excepting against the Oppressors.”} 

‘“‘ War is ordained for you, even though it be irksome unto you. 
Perchance ye dislike that which is good for you, and love that 
which is evil for you. But God knoweth, and ye know not.” 


* se. Synagogues and Mosques. 

{ Sura, xxii. 41, 42. It is for the most part a Meccan Sura; 
but this passage was probably inserted in it after Mahomet’s 
arrival at Medina. Vol. ii. 266, note. 

t Sura, ii. 191-194. 
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Thus war, upon grounds professedly religious, was bar 
resecri on 
established as an ordinance of Islam. Hostilities, religious 
indeed, were justified by the “expulsion” of the 
believers from Mecca. But the main and true issue 
of the warfare was not disguised to be the victory 
of Islam. They were to fight “until the religion 
became the Lord's alone.” 
Although the general bearing of the Believers = coor 
was, like that of their Prophet, defiant and daring, 
yet there were also timorous men amongst them, 
who needed reproof and encouragement. They 
were thus addressed :-— 
“The Believers say,—Jf a Sura were revealed (commanding 
war, we would fight); and now when a plain Sura is revealed, 
and fighting is mentioned therein, thou seest those in whose heart 
is an infirmity, looking towards thee with the look of one over- 
shadowed with death. But Obedience had been better for them, 
and propriety of speech. Wherefore, when the command is 
established, if they give credit unto God, it shall be better for 
them.” * 
For those that fall in battle, Paradise is gusa- Paradise pro- 
ranteed :— slain. 


‘“‘ They who have gone into Exile for the cause of God, and 
then have been slain, or have died, WE shall certainly nourish 
these with an excellent provision: For God is the best Provider. 
He will surely grant unto them an Entrance such as they will 
approve: For God is Knowing and Gracious.” 
Yet the Believer was not to imagine the success The canse not 
ent on 


of Islam as dependent on his feeble efforts. Good their efforts. 
could accomplish the work equally well without 


* Sura, xvii. 21. 


Believers to 
contribute 
towards 
expenditure. 


him. Thus after the fierce exhortation to “ strike off 
the heads of the Unbelievers, to make great slaughter 
amongst them, and bind them fast in bonds,” the 


Prophet adds :— 


“This do. If the Lord willed, he could surely himself take 
vengeance on them: but (He hath ordained fighting for the Faith) 
in order that he may prove some of you by.others. They that 
are killed in the way of God, He will not suffer their works to 
perish. He will guide them, and dispose their hearts aright. 
He will lead them into the Paradise whereof he hath told them.” * 


Furthermore, the true Believer was expected not 
only to fight: he was to contribute of his substance 
towards the expenses of the war:— 


‘What hath befallen you that ye contribute not (of your 
substance) in the cause of God? and to God belongeth the in- 
heritance of the Heavens and of the Earth. Those of you that 
contribute before the victory,f and fight, shall not be placed on 
the same level, but shall have a rank superior over those who 
contribute after it and fight.[| Who is he that lendeth unto the 
Lord a goodly loan? He shall double the same, and he shall 
have an honourable recompense.” 

“Me doth not ask you for (all) your substance. Had he asked 
you for (the whole of) it, and importunately pressed you, ye had 
become grudging, and it had stirred up your ill-will. But ye are 
they who are called on to contribute a part of the same in the 


* Sura, xlvii. 5-7. " 

¢ Al Fath; the “decision” of God against the idolators, and 
in favour of Islam, 1.¢. the victory of the latter. The term 
came subsequently to be applied par excellence to the taking of 
Mecca—the great crisis, prior to which alone there was a peculiar 
merit in fighting for and supporting Islam. The commentators 
construe the word in this meaning; but the idea in Mahomet’s 
mind at that moment had no such distinct anticipative sense. 

¢ Here is introduced this verse:—“ But to all God hath pro- 
mised an excellent reward:” introduced probably at a later period 
to soothe the minds of those who came over then. 
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cause of God, and there be some of you that grudge; but whoever 
grudgeth, he verily grudgeth against his own soul. God needeth 
nothing, but ye are needy. If ye turn back, he will substitute in 
your room a people other than you, and they shall not be like 
unto you.” 


And somewhat later :— 


“Prepare against them what force ye can, of your ability, and 
troops of horse, that ye may thereby strike terror into the enemy 
of God and your enemy, and into others besides them; ye know 
them not, but God knoweth them. And what thing soever ye 
contribute in the cause of God, it shall be made good unto you, 
and ye shall not be treated unjustly.” 


These passages were all promulgated within two These 
or three years after Mahomet’s arrival in Medina. ep aoa ‘3 
They are no longer addressed to the Refugees only, Fee raged 
but to the men of Medina also. 

The first occasion on which the citizens of The campaign 
Medina came forward in any considerable number gece 
to the aid of Mahomet, was on the field of Badr ;— joined fa etd 
and there, probably, more from the anticipation of “""™ 
sharing in the spoils of a richly-laden caravan, than 
with any idea of fighting for the Faith, or of re- 
venging the wrongs of the Moslems. The result 
was, nevertheless, equally important to Mahomet. 

But the battle of Badr, deserving separate notice, 


will be reserved for another chapter. 
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CHAPTER TWELFTH. 
The Battle of Badr. 


Ramadhén, A.H. Il.—January, 624 A.D. 


Grest detail Wrru the battle of Badr opens a new era in 
biographers Islam. The Biographers of Mahomet have shown 
oe of their appreciation of the influence which it exer- 
— cised on his future fortunes, by the disproportionate 
space allotted to this chapter of their story. The 
minutest circumstances, and most trifling details, 
even to the names of those engaged, have been care- 
fully treasured up.* From the vast mass of tradi- 
tion thus rudely thrown together, it will be my 
endeavour to draw forth all the important points, 

and frame from them a consistent narrative. 
cmb ta The caravan of Abu Sofian, which, on its passage 
oe of through the Hej&z, had escaped the pursuit of 
<ppreh Mahomet in the autumn, was now, after the lapse of 
about three months, returning to Mecca. Mahomet 
was resolved that it should not this time elude 


* A glance at the printed edition of Wackidi’s Campaigns, 
referred to above, will show this. No less than 161 pages are 
allotted to the campaign. The only other battle which approaches 
it in interest is that of Ohod, to which 128 pages are devoted. 
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his grasp. In the beginning of January, 624 A.D. 
he despatched two scouts to Haura, on the sea-shore 
west of Medina,* to bring early intelligence of the 
approach of Abu Sofifn. They were hospitably 
lodged and concealed by an aged chief of the Joheina 
tribe, whose family was rewarded for this service by 
the grant of Yenbo. No sooner did the caravan ap- 
pear than they hastened back to apprise Mahomet. 
The Prophet had not yet learned to mask his pro- Abu Sofian, 


jected campaigns. His intention of attacking the Mahomet’s 


caravan was noised abroad. The rumour reached mqtiow 

Abu Sofian while yet on the confines of Syria. He %™™*"" 

was warned, perhaps by the treachery of some dis- 

affected citizen, to be on his guard, as Mahomet had 

entered into confederacy with the tribes by the way 

to surprise the caravan. The party was greatly 

alarmed. Abu Sofiin forthwith despatched to Mecca 

a messenger, named Dhamdham, to bid the Coreish 

hasten with an army to his rescue. The caravan 

then moved rapidly, yet with caution, along the 

route which lay closest to the shore of the Red Sea. 
Mahomet, becoming impatient, and apprehensive Mahomet 

lest the caravan should, as on previous occasions, be faand for the 

beforehand with him, resolved not to wait for the “™>“8™ 

return of his spies. So he called upon his followers 


at once to make ready:—“ Here,” said he, “is a 


* The spot is called Nakhbar, beyond Dzul Marwa, and the 
caravan could not avoid passing it. Dzul Marwa is three days’ 
journey from Medina, on the Syrian track. The scouts were 
Talha and Said ibn Zeid, both Refugees. 
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caravan of the Coreish in which they have embarked 
much wealth. Come! perchance the Lord will 
enrich you with the same.” The love of booty 
and of adventure, so passionate in the Arab, in- 
duced not only all the Refugees, but a large body 
of the citizens also, to respond with alacrity to his 
call.* Of the former, Othm4n alone remained be- 


® The biographers are inconsistent in the double motive they 
assign to those who went to Badr. They unanimously reiterate 
that the smallness of Mahomet’s army was caused by its going 
forth solely in the hope of surprising the caravan, and obtaining 
plunder, and that the people did not anticipate a battle. On 
Mahomet’s return from Badr, the Moslem citizens came forward 
with this just excuse, and it was accepted. Nothing is more 
clear than that neither Mahomet nor his followers expected the 
advance of an army from Mecca. | 

On the other hand, tradition exhibits the utmost anxiety and 
rivalry as pervading all ranks to set out on the expedition, with 
the view of sharing in its merit, and meeting the chance of Mar- 
tyrdom. Thus Séd, one of the leaders, is represented to have cast 
lots with Khaithama, his father, which should accompany the 
army (as one of them had to stay behind with the family); saying, 
‘‘ Had anything else than Paradise been at stake, I should have 
given way to thee; but now verily I hope for martyrdom in 
this expedition.” The lot fell upon him, and he went forth and 
was slain at Badr. Wédckidi, 12. So likewise Omeir, a boy of 
sixteen years, tried to hide from Mahomet when reviewing his 
force at the first stage, as he dreaded that he would be sent back 
on account of his youth :—“ I fear,” said he, weeping, “ that I shall 
be noticed, and rejected: but truly I yearn to go, that the Lord 
may grant to me the reward of Paradise.” He too was killed. 
Wa&ckidi, 14; K. Wédckidi, 275. These stories are evidently 
apocryphal, cast in the mould which became universal in later 
days, and blindly applied by a glaring anachroniam to the present 
occasion. 

Similar is the tradition that Sad ibn Obada was s0 occupied 
in stirring up the people of Medina to go forth, that he himself 
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hind to tend the sick bed of Rockeya, the Prophet's 
daughter. 


On Sunday, the 12th of Ramadhin,* ¢95"A% ee rer 


was left behind, and that his claim was on this account admitted 
to ashare in the booty. Wédckid:, 110. 

The true motive which prompted most of Mahomet's followers 
to accompany the force, and which tempted many to join Islam, 
is well illustrated by the following anecdote, which-bears the 
stamp at least of verisimilitude. Two citizens of Medina, still 
heathens, were noticed by Mahomet among the troops. He called 
them near his camel, and asked them what had brought them 
there. “ Thou art our kinsman,” they replied, “ to whom our city 
hath given protection; and we go forth with our people in the hope 
of plunder.” ‘None shall go forth with me,” said Mahomet, “ but 
he who is of our Faith.”. They tried to pass, saying, that they 
were great warriors, and would fight bravely by his side, re- 
quiring nothing beyond their share of the plunder; but Mahomet 
was firm. “Ye shall not go thus. Believe, and then fight!” 
Seeing no alternative they “believed,” and confessed that Ma- 
homet was the Prophet of God. Rejoiced at their conversion, 
Mahomet said,—“ Now go forth and fight!” Then they accom- 
panied the army, and became noted spoilers both at Badr and 
in other expeditions. Wé&ckidi, 40. So also on Mahomet’s return 
to Medina, Abdallah ibn Nabtal exclaimed,—‘‘ Would that I 
had gone forth with the Prophet! Then I had surely secured 
large booty!” 

Eight persons who remained behind are popularly counted in 
the number of the veterans of Badr—the nobility of Islam; three 
Refugees, viz. Othmin and the two spies; and jive citizens, viz. 
the two left in command of Upper and Lower Medina, a man 
sent back with a message to the Bani Amr, and two men, who 
having received a hurt at Rooha, were left behind. The names 
of the famous Three hundred and five were recorded in a Register 
at Medina, called Sadr al Kitdb. Wackids, 158. 

* M. C. de Perceval says, on the eighth, that is, nine days before 
the battle; but for this I find no good authority. The action, 
accomding to most authorities, took place on the 17th Ramadhan, 
and on a Friday. According to M. C. de Perceval’s calculations, 
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Mahomet set out upon his march, leaving Abu 
_ Lubaba, one of the citizens, in charge of Medina. 

For some special reason not fully explained, he 
- appointed another of his followers over Coba and 
Upper Medina.* At a short distance from the city 
on the Meccan road, he halted to review his little 
army, and to send back the striplings unfit for 
action. The number that remained, and with which 
he proceeded onwards, was three hundred and five. 
Of these, eighty were Refugees; of the remainder, 
about one fourth belonged to the Bani Aus, and 
the rest to the Bani Khazraj. They had but two 
horses; and there were seventy camels, on which 
by turns they mounted.f 


the 17th fell on Saturday the 14th January; he accordingly 
alters the date of the battle to the 16th Ramadhin. I prefer — 
adhering to the general testimony of tradition, and therefore to 
the 17th; the difference being accounted for by some varia- 
tion in the day on which the new moon was seen at Medina. 
Tabari gives as other dates the 19th and 21st Ramadhan; but in 
regard to the 17th, he adds, that it was so notoriously the day 
of Badr that even the women, who kept to their houses, knew 
it.—p. 246. There are traditions, but not trustworthy ones, for 
Monday. K. Wdckidi, 102}. None that I have met with, for 
. Saturday. 

* It is said that he did this because “ he heard something” 
regarding the Bani Amr ibn Auf. He also sent back Al Hfrith 
from his camp with a message to the same tribe. K. Wdchidi, 
993, 271. The two persons left in charge, as well as this mes- 
senger, all belonged to the Bani Aus. 

+ There is considerable variation as to the exact number; Ibn 
Ishic makes it 314, or, if. we deduct the eight absentees who had 
the merit of being present, 806. Abu Mashar and Wackidi give 
313, or, actually present, 806. Wackidi gives the Refugees at 85 
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For two days they travelled by the road to Spies se sent 
Mecca. At Safra, thirty-four hours’ journey from Mabomet fo 
Medina, the road branches in two directions; the — 
left branch leads to Mecca, falling, after about two 
days’ march, into the caravan track by the sea-shore; 
the branch to the right runs westward in the direc- 
tion of Yenbo, and at the distance of about fifteen 
hours’ journey, also meets the great Syrian road, 
but much farther to the north. The latter point of 
junction is at Badr, a halting-place at the present 
day on the pilgrim route from Syria to Mecca. It 
was used for the same purpose by the caravans 
from the earliest times, and a fair was also held 
there. Before reaching Safra, Mahomet despatched 
two spies to find out whether any preparations 
were making for the reception of Abu Sofian at 
Badr ;* for it was there that he hoped to waylay the 
caravan. At the fountain of Badr, the spies over- 


(but in another place at only 74); Ibn Ish&c, at 83; of these, 
three (as explained above) were absent. Ibn Ishfc calculates the 
Awsites at 61, and the Kazrajites at 170, five of both being 
absent. Wackidi and Misa ibn Ocba make the Awsites 68; 
and the former gives the Kazrajites at 175, which would swell 
the total to 328. These are the most reliable calculations. 
K. Wackidi, 994, 2623, 275, 2953; Wadckid:, 96; Hishdmi, 245; 
Tabari, 821. 

* This was probably on the Monday. It is somewhat difficult 
to find time for all the events that crowd in between Sunday and 
Thursday evening. The names of the spies were Basbas and Adi, 
both allied to Medina clans, and more likely than any of the 
Refugees to be acquainted with this vicinity. For the iui of 
Badr, see Burckhardt, 405, 456. 
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heard some women who had come to draw water 
talking among themselves “ of the caravan that was 
expected on the morrow or the day after,” and they - 
returned in haste with the intelligence to Mahomet. 
Abu § Bolt, As Abu Sofién approached Badr, his apprehen- 
tracesof  810ns were quickened by the vicinity of Medina, 


Mahomet’ 
scouts, hastens €Dd hastening in advance of the caravan, he re- 


sidan an’ solved himself to reconnoitre the spot. At Badr, 
he was told that no strangers had been seen, ex- 
cepting two men, who, after resting their camels for 
a little by the well,.and drinking water, went off 
again. Proceeding to the spot, he carefully scruti- 
nized it all around. ‘“ Camels from Yathreb!” he 
exclaimed, as among the litter his practised eye dis- 
cerned the date-stone peculiar to Medina. “These 
are the spies of Mahomet!”* So saying, he 
hurried back to the caravan; and forthwith divert- 
ing its course to the right, so as to keep close by 
the sea-shore, pressed forward day and night with- 
out halting, and was soon beyond the reach of 
danger. Then hearing that an army of the Coreish 
had marched from Mecca to his aid, he sent for- 
ward a courier to say that all was safe, and that 
they should now return to their homes. 

Alarm at, Ten or twelve days before this, Mecca had been 


Caashreasive thrown into a state of great alarm by the sudden 


Otte appearance of Dhamdham, the first messenger of 


caravan. Abu Sofifn. Urging his camel at its full speed 


* The date-stones were searched out by him from the dung of 
the camels. 
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along the valley and main street of Mecca, he made 
it kneel down in the open space before the Kaaba, 
and hastily reversed the saddle, cut off its ears and 
nose, and rent his shirt before and behind. Having 
signified by these acts the alarming import of his 
mission, he cried at the pitch of his voice to the 
people who began to crowd around: “ Coreish ! 
Coreish! your caravan is pursued by Mahomet. 
Help! O Help!” Immediately, the city was in 
commotion; for the caravan was the great’ annual 
one to Syria, in which every Coreishite of any sub- 
stance had a venture.* It was at once determined 
to march in great force, repel the marauding troops, 
and rescue the caravan. ‘ Doth Mahomet, indeed, 
imagine,” said they among themselves, “that it will 
be this time as in the affair of the Hadhramite!” al- 
luding to the treacherous surprise at Nakhla, where, 
two months before, Amr the Hadhramite had been 
slain. “Never! He shall know it to be otherwise.” 
Preparations were hurried forward on every They set out, 


side. The resolve, at any sacrifice, to chastise the coke wie 
audacity, and crush the hostility, of the Moslems hy ste" 


was universal. Every man of consequence prepared Soa oe 


to jom the army. A few, unable themselves to 
go, sent substitutes; among these was Abu Lahab, 


* Wégkidi, 21. The value was estimated at 50,000 dinars. 
The amount of capital invested by some of the chief families is 
mentioned. Of one family it is said that it was “ their caravan 
year,” which may imply that there were periodical times at wae 
a family made special efforts in the traffic. 
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the uncle of Mahomet.* One fear there was that 
Mecca might, during their absence, be surprised by 
the Bani Bakr, an adjacent tribe, with which there 
was a present feud. But this was obviated by the 
guarantee of a powerful chief allied to both tribes.} 
So great was the alacrity, that in two or three days 
after the alarm by Dhamdham the army was in 
motion. It marched in haste, but not without some 
display of rude pomp; for singing women, with 
their tabrets, followed and sang by the fountains 
at which they haltedft At Johfa, the second 
courier of Abu Sofidn (who himself shortly after, 
with the caravan, passed by a route closer to the 


* Some say that he neither went nor sent a substitute; others, 
that he sent Aas, grandson of Mughira, in consideration of the 
remission of a debt of 400 dirhems. It is said that he refused 
to accompany the army in consequence of the dream of his sister 
Atika. 


I have omitted any allusion to this dream, as well as to other 
dreams and prodigies seen by the Coreish, anticipatory of the 
disasters at Badr, because I believe them all to be fictitious. 
The tinge of horror in after days reflected back on the “ sacri- 
legious” battle, the anxiety to excuse certain families, and the 
wish to invest others with a species of merit, as having served 
Islam by dreams or prophecies, combined to give rise to them. 

¢ Or rather, as some traditions will have it, by the guarantee 
of the Devil himself, in the form of Surfica ibn Juisham, the Mud- 
lijite. Wdckidi, 831. The Devil is repeatedly represented in the 
form of this man, a8 we shall see below. We have — met 
Suriica, vol. ii. 263. 

It is the Bani Bakr, descended from Kinfna, not the Bani Bakr 
of the desert, that are here spoken of. See Table, vol. i. p. excv. 


¢ The names of three of these women are given by Wackidi, 
pp. 82 and 87. 
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sea) arrived with intelligence of his safety, and the 
message that they were to return.* 

The question of going forward or of turning back They debate 
was warmly debated by the leading chiefs. On the dra 
one hand, it was argued that the object for which ais 
they had set out having been secured, the army 
should at once retrace its steps; that the forces of 
Mahomet were closely related to themselves : — 
“When we have fought and spilled the blood of 
our brethren and our kinsmen,” said this party, “ of 
what use will life be to us any longer? Let us 
now go back, and we will be responsible for the 
blood-money of Amr, killed at Nakhla.”f Others, 


* I take this to have been on Wednesday, 11th January. The 
sequence of events is probably as follows:—Mahomet started on 
Sunday morning: on Monday he despatched his scouts to Badr : 
on Tuesday they reached Badr, and returned: On Tuesday, 
after them, Abu Sofiin arrived at Badr: on Tuesday night he 
passed the threatened region safely; and on Wednesday sent his 
messenger to the Coreish camp at Johfa, two marches from Badr. 
The: Coreish marched forward on Wednesday, and on Thursday 
evening encamped near Badr. The stages of the Coreish are given 
as follows:—1. Marra] Tzahran. 2. Osfiin. 8. Kudeid. 4 
5. Johfa. 6. Abwa. 7 8——. 9. Badr. Wédckids, 140. 
But the gaps, for which no names are given, are probably 
apocryphal, and inserted for the purpose of swelling out the 
number of the chiefs who each fed the army with camels at one of 
the stages. The Coreish, I suppose, left Mecca about the same time 
that Mahomet started from Medina, perhaps a day or two before 
him. They travelled, for the first part at least, by forced marches, 
to save the caravan. They sent a messenger to Abu Sofifin, as 
they started from Mecca, to apprise him of their march, but he 
missed the caravan, which kept close by the shore. 

+ Hakim ibn Hizam, the nephew of Khadija (who supplied 
food to Mahomet and his party when shut up with Abu Palib) 
is mentioned as urgent in offering this advice. 
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and Abu Jahl at their head, demanded that the 
army should advance. “If we turn back now,” 
they said, “it will surely be imputed to our 


And resolve to cowardice. Let us go forward to Badr; and there, 


advance to 
Badr. 


Mahomet 
receives in- 
telligence of 
the march of 
the Coreish 
army. 


by the fountain, spend three days eating and making 
merry. All Arabia will hear of it, and will ever 
after stand in awe of us.” The affair of Nakhla, 
and the slaughter of the Hadhramite, still rankled 
in the heart of the Coreish, and they listened wil- 
lingly to the warlike counsel. Two tribes alone, 
the Bani Zohra-and Adi, returned to Mecca.* 
The rest marched onwards.f Leaving the Medina 
branch to the right, they kept along the Synan 
road, and made straight for Badr. 

We now return to Mahomet. He, too, was ad- 
vancing rapidly on Badr; for there he expected, 
from the report of his spies, to find the caravan. 
On Tuesday night, he reached Rooha; as he drank 


* The reason is not given; the former was the tribe of 
Mahomet’s mother; the latter, that of Omar. 

+t They, however, sent back the singing girls. The messenger, 
who carried the intelligence to Abu Sofifn, that the Coreish 
refused to turn back, reached him at Al Hadda, near Mecca; and 
Abu Sofian is represented as lamenting over the folly of his coun- 
trymen. All this seems to be apocryphal. Till viewed in the light 
of its disastrous issue, the advance on Badr must have appeared 
a politic and reasonable measure. It was not an attack on Medina, 
for Badr was on the road to Syria, and left Medina far on the 
right. If they met the Medina forces there, it was because the 
latter had come forth gratuitously to attack the Meccan caravan, 
a fair and sufficient casus belli; for what security could the 
Meccans have if the men of Medina were allowed thus with im- 
punity to attack their convoys and plunder their caravans ? 
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from the well there, he blessed the valley in terms 

of which the pious traveller is reminded to the 
present day.* On Thursday, while he was yet at a 
distance from Badr, intelligence was received from 

some travellers that the enemy was in full march 

upon him. This was the first intimation to the 
Moslems that the Meccans had heard of the danger 

of the caravan, and were on their way to defend 

it. A council of war was summoned, and Mahomet 

invited his chief men to offer their advice. There Ins conncil 
was but one opinion, and each delivered it more en- Saal each 
thusiastically than another. Abu Bakr and Omar cally deter. 
advised an immediate advance. The Prophet then a 
turned to the men of Medina, for their pledge did 

not require them to fight away from their city. Sad 

ibn Muadz, their spokesman, replied: “ Prophet of 

the Lord! march whither thou listest: encamp 
wherever thou mayest choose: make war or con- 

clude peace with whom thou wilt. For I swear by 

him who hast sent thee with the Truth, that if thou 

wert to march till our camels fell down dead,f we 

should go forward with thee to the world’s end. 

Not one of us would be left behind.”"{ Then said 
Mahomet: “Go forward, with the blessing of God! 

For, verily, he hath promised one of the two—the 

army or the caravan,—that he will deliver it into 


* Wadckidi, 40; Burton, ii. 17. 
ft Lit. “ break their livers ” (by marching). 
$ K. Wadckidi, 100, 1024; more extended in Wdckids, 44. 
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my hands.* Methinks, by the Lord, I even now see 
the battle-field strewn, as it were, with their dead.”f 

It is remarkable, in comparing this council with 
that of the Coreish at Johfa, to observe how en- 
tirely absent from the minds of the Mussulmans was 
any trace of compunction at the prospect of enter- 
ing into mortal combat with their kinsmen. The 
Coreish, goaded as they were by the repeated attack 
of their caravans, and the blood shed at Nakhla, were 
yet staggered by the prospect, and nearly persuaded 
by their better feelings to return to Mecca. The 
Moslems, though the aggressors, were hardened by 
the memory of former injuries, by the maxim that 
their faith severed all earthly ties without the 
circle of Islam, and by a fierce fanaticism for their 
Prophet's cause. At one of the stages, where he 
halted to lead the public devotions, Mahomet, after 


* This point is alluded to in the Coran, which henceforth 
becomes the vehicle of many of Mahomet’s “ general orders” as 
military commander. ‘ And when the Lord promised one of the 
two parties that it should be given over unto you; and ye desired 
that it should be the party unarmed for war (i.¢. that ye should 
fall upon the caravan, and not the Coreishite army), whereas the 
Lord willed to establish the Truth by his words, and to cut away 
the foundation from the Unbelievers;—that he might establish the 
Truth, and abolish Falsehood, even although the Transgressors be 
averse thereto.” Sura, viii. 7. 

+ The latter clause may be apocryphal. In later traditions it 
is worked out to a fabulous extent. Mahomet, for example, is 
made to point out from this vision what was to be the death spot of 
each of his chief opponents; “and,” it is added, “the people were 
by this apprised for the first time that it was the Coreishite army 
they were about to encounter, and not the caravan.” Wédckidi, 45. 
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rising from his knees, thus called down the curse of 
God upon the infidels, and prayed: “O Lord! 
Let not Abu Jahl escape, the Pharaoh of his 
people! Lord, let not Zamaa escape ; rather let 
the eyes of his father run sore for him with 
weeping, and become blind!”* The Prophet's hate 
was unrelenting, and his followers imbibed from 
him the same inexorable spirit. 

In the afternoon of Thursday, on reaching the Mahomet 
neighbourhood of Badr, Mahomet sent forward Alli, Geresh wares 
with a few others, to reconnoitre the rising ground Cyrimin and 
about the springs. There they surprised the water- Sireth of te 
carriers of the Coreish, as they were about to fll 
their sheepskins. One escaped to the Coreish ; the 
rest were captured. The chiefs questioned them 
about the caravan, imagining that they belonged to 
it; and receiving no satisfactory answer, had begun 
to beat them, when Mahomet interfered, and soon 
discovered the proximity of his enemy. The camp, 
they replied, to his earnest inquiries, lay just beyond 
the sand-hills, which they pointed to as skirting 
the south-western side of the valley. As they could 
not tell the strength of the force, the Prophet asked 
sagaciously how many camels they slaughtered for 
their daily food. “ Nine,” they answered, “ one 
day, and ten the next day, alternately.” “Then,” 


* Wadckidt, p. 89;—where Suheil is included in the prayer; 
he was taken prisoner. As regards Zamaa, however, some say 
that he was among those whom Mahomet desired not to be 
harmed. 
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said Mahomet, “they are between 900 and 1,000 
strong.” The estimate was correct. ‘There were 
950 men. They were mounted on 700 camels and 

100 horses.* 
The escape of — ‘The followers of Mahomet, and perhaps Mahomet 
abenefitto himself, were deeply chagrined at finding their ex- 
ee pectation of an easy prey thus changed into the 
prospeet of a bloody battle. They seem, however, 
to have advanced even to the field of action with 
the hope that, if conquerors, they might still pursue 
and seize the caravan. But it was, in truth, a 
" fortunate event for Mahomet that Abu Sofién had 
already passed. The continuing jeopardy of the 
caravan would have bound the Coreish together by 
a unity and determination, which the knowledge of 
its safety dissipated. The prize of victory in the 
field of Badr was of incomparably greater conse- 
quence to Mahomet than any spoil, however costly. 
Mahomet The valley of Badr consists of a plain, with steep 
takes =P ® hills to the north and east; on the south is a low 
rocky range; and on the west rise a succession of 
sandy hillocks. A rivulet, rising in the inland 
mountains, runs through the valley, producing a 
number of springs, which here and there were dug 
into cisterns for the accommodation of travellers. 
At the nearest of these springs, the army of Ma- 
homet halted. Hob&b, a follower, from Medina, 


* K. Wackidi, 100; Wadclad:, 82. The horsemen were all clad 
in mail. 
& 
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advised him to proceed onwards: “ Let us go,’ 
he said, “ to the farthest spring on the side of the 
enemy. I know a never-failing fountain of sweet 
water there; let us make that our reservoir, and 
destroy the other wells.” The advice was good. 
It was at once adopted, and the sole command of 
the water thus secured. 

The night was drawing on. So they hastily con- He prot in 
structed, near the well, a hut of palm branches, in branches. 
which Mahomet and Abu Bakr slept. Sad ibn 
Muadz kept watch by the entrance with his drawn 
sword. It rained during the night, but more 
heavily towards the camp of the Coreish.* The 
Moslem army, wearied with its long march, enjoyed 
sound and refreshing sleep. The dreams of Ma- 
homet turned upon his enemies, and they were 
pictured to his imagination as a weak and con- 
temptible force. 

In the morning, he drew up his little army him- Mahomet 


* The rain is thus alluded to in the Coran:—“ When he over- 
shadowed you with a deep sleep, as a security, from himself; and 
caused to descend upon you Rain from the heavens, that he might 
purify you therewith, and take from you the uncleanness of 
Satan; and that he might strengthen your hearts, and establish 
your steps thereby.” Sura, viii. v.11. As a foil to this picture, 
the Coreish are represented as apprehensive and restless till morn- 
ing broke. Wédckidi, 50. 

t ‘And when God caused them to appear before thee in thy 
sleep, few in number; and if he had caused them to appear unto 
thee a great multitude, ye would have been affrighted, and have 
disputed in the matter (of their attack). But truly God pre- 
served thee, for he knoweth the heart of man.” Sura, viii. 45. 
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draws up his. self, and pointing with an arrow which he held in 
army, . : 
Friday, 17th his hand, arranged the ranks. The previous day, 


Ramadhan. he had placed the chief banner,—that of the Refu- 

cat cees—in the hands of Musab, who nobly proved his 
right to the distinction. The Khazrajite ensign was 
committed to Hob4b; that of the Bani Aus, to Sad 
ibn MuAdz.* 


The Coreish, Meanwhile dissensions again sprang up in the 
after further ° . . 

dissensions, camp of the Coreish on the policy of fighting 
tine, and ™ against their kinsmen. Shaiba and Otba, two 


move for- 


ward. chiefs of rank, the sons of Rabia, strongly urged 
that the attack should be abandoned.f Just then, 
Omeir, a diviner by arrows, after riding hastily 


* Some say that Abu Bakr commanded the right of the Moslem 
army; but Wackidi decides (p. 58) that no one was specifically 
placed in command of the right or left of either army. 

¢ At this, and similar points, the biographers cast the chief 
blame on Abu Jahl; but the evident colouring of the picture, 
and coarse terms of abuse applied to him, show evidently that the 
work of fabrication has been busy here. Abu Jahl was a con- 
venient scapegoat, on whom it was impossible to cast too much 
guilt and blame. See Canon, 1. G. vol. i. p. lviii, On the other 
hand, there were families anxious to free their ancestors or patrons 
as much as possible from the responsibility of the impious 
advance on Badr; and this tendency has no doubt overcoloured 
the exertions of those who are represented as persuading the 
army to turn back. Hakim ibn Hizam, who escaped, and 
was converted, is himself an actor in this scene; and the endea- 
vour to exculpate him is evident in the speeches ascribed to him, 
—perhaps even framed by himself in after days. It is curious 
to find again Addis, the slave of Shaiba and Otba (vol. ii. 201) 
among these scenes, entreating his masters, with tears in his eyes, 
to return to Mecca. Some say he accompanied them to the battle, 
and was there slain; others, that he returned to Mecca with the 
shattered remains of the army. Wéckidt, 27-29. 
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round the valley, returned to report the result of 
his reconnaissance. “Ye Coreish,” he said, after 
telling them his estimate of the enemy's number, 
“calamities approach you, fraught with destruction. 
Inevitable death rideth upon the camels of Yathrab. 
It is a people that hath neither defence nor refuge 
but in their swords. See ye not that they are 
dumb and do not speak? Their tongues they put 
forth with the deadly aim of a serpent. Not a 
man of them shall we kill but one of ourselves 
will be slain also; and when there shall have 
been slaughtered amongst us a number equal unto 
them, of what avail will life be to us after that !”* 
These words began to produce a pacific effect, when 
Abu Jahl, as before, loudly opposed the proposals 
for peace.t Turning to Amir the Hadhramite, he 
bade him call to mind the blood of his brother 


* K. Wackidi, 1004; Wadckidi, 57. Omeir survived, and re- 
peated the tale of thése events before the Caliph Omar. He 
went on to confess how immediately after the scene above de- 
scribed, he had stirred up the army to go forth to the fight: 
‘“‘ And we were disgraced that day; but the Lord at last brought 
Islam unto us, and guided us thereto. That was the worst piece 
of infidelity I ever committed.” ‘Thou speakest the truth,” 
replied Omar. Wdckidi, 60. 

Some of the biographers, evidently appreciating the motives 
of the Coreish in ther repugnance to carry arms against their 
brethren, have clumsily manufactured a scene, in which Mahomet 
is represented as sending Omar to the Coreish to persuade them 
to go back. Wédckidi, 56. But the passage is corrupted. 

T See the previous note, in which I have referred to the strong bias 
against Abu Jahl,&c. It is almost impossible at many points to dis- 
entangle fact from fiction, owing its origin tu motives of this nature. 
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slain at Nakhla. The flame was rekindled. Amir 
threw off his clothes, cast dust upon his body, and 
began franticly to cry aloud his brother’s name. 
The deceased had been a confederate of the family 
of Shaiba and Otba. Their pride and honour were 
affected. They saw that thoughts of peace must 
now be scattered to the winds; and they resolved 
signally to vindicate themselves from the imputation 
of cowardice cast on them by Abu Jahl. The 
army was now drawn up in line. The three stan- 
dards for its centre and wings were borne by 
members of the house of Abdal Dar, which was 
entitled to the privilege. * They moved slowly over 
the intervening sand-hills, which the rain had made 
heavy and fatiguing. The same cause had rendered 
the ground in front of Mahomet lighter and more 
firm to walk upon. The Meccan army laboured 
under another disadvantage in having the rising 
sun before them; while the army of Medina faced 
towards the west. 

Mahomet had barely arrayed his line of battle, 
when the advanced column of the Coreish appeared 
over the rising sands in front. Their greatly supe- 
rior numbers were concealed by the fall of the 
ground behind; and this imparted confidence to the 


* Vol. 1. Introduction, pp. cciv. and ccxlvii. note. Some tradi- 
tions assign the command of the centre and of the two wings to 
certain chiefs, but Wackidi (see above, p. 98) discredits the 
tradition. Zamaa is said to have commanded the horse; but 
others say Harith ibn Hishim. Wéckidi, 53. 
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Moslems.* But Mahomet was fully alive to the 
critical position of his affairs at that moment. The 
fate of Islam hung upon the issue of the approach- 
ing battle. Followed by Abu Bakr, he entered 
the little hut, and raising his hands, poured forth 
these earnest petitions: “QO Lord! I beseech 
thee, forget not Thy promise of assistance and of 
victory. O Lord! if this little band be van- 


* This is represented in the Coran as the result of divine inter- 
position. After mentioning Mahomet’s dream (see above, p. 97) 
of the small number of the enemy, the passage (now speaking of 
the Moslem army at large) proceeds: ‘ And when he caused them 
to appear in your eyes, at the time ye met, to be few in number, 
and diminished you in their eyes, that God might accomplish the 
thing that was to be.” Sura, vill. 46.—1.e. by this ocular decep- 
tion, the Mussulmans were encouraged to advance to victory, and 
the Coreish similarly lured on to their fate. So again:—“ When 
ye were on the hither side, and they on the farther side (of the 
valley), and the caravan below you;* and if ye had made a 
mutual appointment to fight, ye would surely have declined the 
appointment; but (the Lord ordered otherwise) that he might 
bring to pass the thing that was to be;—that he who perisheth 
might perish by a manifest interposition, and he that liveth might 
live by a manifest interposition.” Sura, i. 42-44.—alluding to 
the fact that each army advanced near to the field of battle, with- 
out knowing of the approach of the other; they were led on by 
an unseen hand. 

In a later passage, the interposition of God at this battle is 
stated as doubling the army of Medina in the eyes of the Coreish. 
Sura, iii. 18. The discrepancy is thus explained by the com- 
mentators:—The Coreish were at first drawn on by fancying 
Mahomet’s army to be a mere handful; when they had actually 
closed in battle, they were terrified by their exaggerated appear- 
ance, for they now seemed a great multitude. 

* ie. on the plain, by the sea-shore, passing on towards Mecca. 
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quished, Idolatry will prevail, and the pure worship 
of Thee cease from off the earth!” * “ The Lord,” 
said Abu Bakr, comforting him, “ will surely come 
to thine aid, and will lighten thy countenance with 
the joy of victory.” 

The time for action had arrived. Mahomet again 
came forth. The enemy was close; but the army 
of Medina moved not. The Prophet had strictly 
forbidden his followers to stir, till he should give 
the order for advance; only they were to check 
any flank movement of the Coreish by the discharge 
of arrows. ‘The cistern was guarded as their palla- 
dium, Certain desperate warriors of the Coreish 
had sworn to drink water from it, to destroy it, or 
to perish in the attempt. Scarcely one of them 
returned from the rash enterprise.f With signal 
gallantry, Aswad advanced close to the brink, 


* Or, ‘‘ And there shall no more be any to offer unto thee pure 
worship.” Or, “ And true religion cease from mankind.” Wdckidi, 
55-62. Tabari, 282. 

Other prayers are given; but if there was any of this nature 
at all (which I will not vouch for), the one in the text is that 
most suitable to the anxiety and trepidation of the hour. Some 
traditions make this the moment when a sleep or trance overcame 
Mahomet, and God showed him the enemy few in number. See 
above. 

A set speech addressed by Mahomet to the troops, after he 
had drawn them up, is given by some biographers, but it is evi- 
dently apocryphal. 

{+ Hakim ibn Hizaém is said to have been the only one that 
tasted of the water, and escaped. He used to relate that he had 
been vouchsafed two signal deliverances: first, he was one of those 
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when a blow from Hamza’s sword fell upon his leg 
and nearly severed it from his body. Still defend- 
ing himself, he crawled onwards and made good 
his vow; for he drank of the water, and with his 
remaining leg demolished a part of the cistern, 
before the sword of Hamza put an end to his life. 

Already, after the fashion of Arabian warfare, eicoatey 
single combats had been fought at various points, Moslems to 
when the two brothers Shaiba and Otba, and Walid Baer cent 
the son of Otba, still smarting from the words of 
Abu Jahl, advanced into the space between the 
armies, and defied three champions from the army 
of Mahomet to meet them singly. Three citizens of 
Medina stepped forward;* but Mahomet, unwilling 
that the glory or the burden of the opening conflict 
should rest with his allies, called them back; and, 
turning to his kinsmen, said: “ Ye sons of Hashim! 
arise and fight, according to your right.” Then 
Hamza, Ali, and Obeida,j the uncle and cousins of 
the Prophet, went forth. Hamza wore an ostrich 
feather in his breast, and a white plume distin- 
guished the helmet of Ali ft But their features 
who lay in wait at Mahomet’s house, before his flight from Mecca; 
second, he was one of those who drank of the cistern of Badr. 

And he was the only one, he said, of either party that survived 
to embrace Islam. Wéckidi, 75. 

* Two of them were the sons of Afri. There is a discrepancy 
as to the third. 

¢ Son of Harith, son of Abdal Muttalib. Vol. ii. p. 106. 

t{ Zobeir wore for his uniform a yellow turban; and Abu 


Dujana (a Medina warrior, conspicuous for his fierce gallantry), a 
red one. Wé&ckid:, 70. 


The Coreishite 


champions 
slain. 
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were hid by their armour. Otba, therefore, not 
knowing who his opponents might be, cried aloud: 
“Speak, that we may recognize you! If ye be 
equals, we shall fight with you.” Hamza answered, 
“T am the son of Abdal Muttaib—Hamza, the 
Lion of God, and the Lion of his Prophet.” “A | 
worthy foe,” exclaimed Otba ; “but who are the 
others with thee?” Hamza repeated their names; 
and Otba replied: ‘“ Meet foes every one !” 

Then Otba called to his son Walid, “ Arise and 
fight.” So Walid stepped forth; and Ali came 
out against him. They were the youngest of the 
six. The combat was short; Walid fell, mortally 
wounded, by the sword of Ali. Eager to avenge 
his son’s death, Otba hastened forward, and Hamza 
advanced to meet him. As previously, the swords 
gleamed quick, and Otba was slain by the Moslem 
Lion. Shaiba alone remained of the champions of 
Mecca, and Obeida now drew near to fight with 
him. They were both advanced in years, and the 
conflict was less decisive than before.* At last, 
Shaiba dealt a sword-cut on the leg of Obeida with 
such force as to sever the tendon, and bring him 
to the ground. Seeing this, Hamza and Ali rushed 
on Shaiba and despatched him. Obeida lingered 
for a few days, and was buried at Safra.f 

* Obeida was the oldest of all Mahomet’s followers at the time. 


He was ten years older than the prophet, or about 65. Shaiba 
was three years older than Otba. 


+ According to another tradition, Hamza fights with Shaiba, 
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The fate of their champions was ominous for the The lines 
Coreish, and their spirits sank. The ranks began — 
to close, with the battle-cry on the Moslem side of 
Ya Mansur Amit, “Ye conquerors, strike !”* and 
the fighting became general. But there were still 
many of those scenes of individual bravery which 
characterize the irregular warfare of Asiatic armies, 
and often impart a Homeric interest. Prodigies of 
valour were exhibited on both sides; but the army 
of the Faithful was borne forward by an enthu- 
siasm which the Coreish were unable to withstand. 

What part Mahomet himself took in the battle is Mahomet 
not clear. Some traditions represent him moving followers. 
along the ranks with a drawn sword. It is more 
likely that he contented himself with inciting his 
followers by the promise of Divine assistance, and 
by holding out the prospect of Paradise to those 
who fell.f The spirit of Omeir, a lad of but six- 


and Obeida with Otba; but the Secretary of Wackidi prefers the 
account in the text. 

Tradition rejoices in recording, perhaps inventing, instances of 
faith or fanaticism leading to the inhuman disregard of the most 
sacred ties of blood. Thus, when Otba challenged the army of 
believers, his son, Abu Hodzeifa, arose to go forth against him; 
but Mahomet told him to sit down. It is added that Abu Hodzeifa 
aided Hamza in killing his father, giving him a cut with his sword. 
But see below another tradition regarding the scene at the pit of 

the slain, implying a better feeling on his part. 

_- # Lit. O thou that art assisted (of God), or triumphant, slay ! 
Others say that the Refugees had Yd Bani Abd al Rahmén for 
their war-cry; the Khazrajites, Yé Bans Abdalla; the Awsites, 
Ya Bani Obeidalla. Wédckidi, 66; K. Wadckidi, 100. 
{+ Mahomet had no sword till he received the famous Dzul Ficdr 
VOL. Il. P 
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teen years, was kindled in him as he listened to the 
Prophet's words. Tradition delights to tell of the 
ardour with which this stripling threw away a 
handful of dates which he was eating.—‘ Is it 
these,” he exclaimed, “ that hold me back from 
Paradise? Verily I will taste no more of them, 
until I meet my Lord!” With such words, he 
drew his sword, and casting himself upon the 
enemy's ranks, soon obtained the fate he coveted. 
It was a stormy winter day. A piercing blast 
swept across the valley. That, said Mahomet, ts 
Gabriel with a thousand angels flying as a whirlwind 
against our foe. Another, and yet another blast : 
—it was Michael, and after him, Seraphil, each 
with a like angelic troop.* The battle raged. The 
Prophet stooped down, and lifting a handful of 
gravel, cast it towards the Coreish, crying aloud,— 
Confusion seize their faces! The action was well 
timed. The line of the Coreish began to waver. 
Their movements were impeded by the heavy sands 
on which they stood; and when the ranks gave 
way, their numbers added to the confusion. The 
Moslems followed eagerly on their retreating steps, 
slaying or taking captive all that fell within their 


as a portion of the booty of Badr. Wéckidi, 99. But of course he 

might have borrowed one for the occasion. Ali is reported to | 

have said that no one fought more fiercely than Mahomet that ~ 

day; and that though they endeavoured to hold him back, none 

ventured nearer the enemy’s ranks. K. Wdckidi, 102. But this is 

far from being in accordance with the general tenor of tradition. 
* For fabulous additions, see vol. i. p. Ixiv. 
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reach. Retreat soon turned into an ignominious 
flight. The Coreish, in their haste to escape, cast 
away their armour and abandoned their beasts of 
burden, with all their camp and equipage.* Forty- 
nine were killed, and about the same number taken 
prisoners.t Mahomet lost only fourteen, of whom 
eight were citizens of Medina, and six Refugees.{ 

Many of the principal men of the Coreish, and Stanghter of 
some of Mahomet’s bitterest opponents, were slain. Mahomet’s 
Chief amongst these was Abu Jahl. Muddz ibn gens?” 
Amr brought him to the ground by a blow which eee 
cut his leg in two. Muadz, in his turn, was at- 
tacked by Ikrima, the son of Abu Jahl, and his arm 
nearly severed from his shoulder. .As the muti- 
lated arm hanging by the skin impeded his action, 

Muadz put his foot upon it, pulled it off, and went 
on his way fighting. Such were the heroes of Badr. 


* Wackidi, 90. 

+ Their names are given. Wédchkidi, 109-151. The popular 
number is seventy killed and seventy wounded; but the detail is 
decisive in favour of the text. The number seventy has originated in 
the supposition of a correspondence between the fault of Mahomet 
in taking (and not slaying) the prisoners of Badr, and the retri- 
butive reverse at Ohod in the following year. Seventy Moslems 
were killed at Ohod: hence it is assumed that seventy Meccans 
were taken prisoners at Badr. 

+ Two more, at least, died of their wounds on their way home, 
and an additional name is given by Wickidi, though it may be 
only a variation. The graves of four of the Badr martyrs are 
said to be at Sayyar, a defile near the narrow part of the Safra 
valley, and three at Dabba or Dobba, “‘ below the fountain of Al 
Mustajal.” The tomb of Obeida is at Dz&t Ijdal, “in a narrow 
defile below the fountain of Al Jadwal.” Wédchkids, 148. 
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Abu Jahl was yet breathing when Abdallah, the 
servant of Mahomet, ran up, and cutting off his 
head, carried it to his master. “The head of the 
enemy of God!” exclaimed Mahomet ;—“ God! there 
is none other God but he!”—“ There is no other!” re- 
sponded Abdallah, as he cast the bloody head at the 
Prophet's feet. “It is more acceptable to me,” cried 
Mahomet, “ than the choicest camel in all Arabia.” * 

But there were others whose death caused no 


* Lit. A red Camel: see vol ii. p. 11 for the same expression. 

A conversation is described between Abdallah and Abu Jahl. 
The former, on coming up, placed his foot on Abu Jahl’s neck, 
and cried,—‘“‘ Ha! Hath not God put thee to shame this day, 
thou enemy of God?”—“ Wherefore?” said the dying man; “I 
only sought to inflict retaliation for the Hadhramite whom ye 
killed. But tell me, how goes the day?”—“ With God and with 
his Prophet,” replied Abdallah. “ Then,” said Abu Jahl, “Verily, 
thou hast risen to a dangerous height, O thou Feeder of Sheep!” 
The story proceeds asin the text. Wédckidi, 84; Hishdmi, 228. 

Mufidz was aided in his attack on Abu Jahl by two Medina 
men, the sons of Afra, and there is as usual a huge mass of dis- 
crepant traditions as to which of them had the merit of slaying 
‘‘the Pharaoh of his people;” Wackidi sums up the evidence im- 
partially, p.85. These traditions are evidently, in great measure, 
apocryphal. Mahomet is said to have given orders for Abu Jahl’s 
body to be mutilated and disfigured. 

Tradition (which, however, as before observed, is in this 
respect to be cautiously received) represents Abu Jahl’s family 
as retaining a strong feeling against the slayer of Abu Jahl,— 
in other words, an anti-Mussulman feeling,—for some time. 
Wackidi tells a curious story of a knot of persons at Medina one 
day going to purchase ottar at a shop kept by Abu Jahl’s mother. 
In conversation, it turned out that the woman who wished to buy 
was daughter of one of the slayers of Abu Jahl,—whereupon, the 
mother would sell her none. Wé&ckidi, 84. Abu Jahl’s proper 
name was Abul Hakam, “ Father of Wisdom” (vol. ii. p. 169); 
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gratification to Mahomet. Ab ul Bokhtari had Abul — 


: Bokh 
shown kindness to him, and was specially instru- to arity 

, . : Mahomet had 
mental in procuring the release of himself and desired quarter 


; : be given, 
his followers from the residence of Abu Talib.* sau” 
Mahomet, mindful of this favour, had commanded 

that he should not be harmed. Abul Bokhtari 

had a companion seated on his camel behind him. 

A warrior, riding up, told him of the quarter given 

by Mahomet; but, added he, “I cannot spare the 

man behind thee.”——“ The women of Mecca,” Ab ul 
Bokhtani exclaimed, “shall never say that I aban- 

doned my comrade through love of life. Do thy 

work upon us both.” So they were killed. 

After the battle was over, some of the prisoners Ss e 
were cruelly murdered.t The following incident some of the 
a DIONE, 
it was changed by the Moslems in contempt to Abu Jahl, “‘ Father 
of Folly.” 

* Vol. ii. p. 192. 

{ Other accounts are given of this incident. See Wdckidi, 75. 
Zamaa is added to the number whom Mahomet desired to be 
spared on account of similar kindness; but see above (p. 95) the 
savage prayer regarding him, ascribed to Mahomet. Harith ibn 
Amir was also, they say, in the same category. Others add, 
Abbas, and indeed the whole of the descendants of Hashim. 
Hishimi, 225; Tabarit, 288. But this looks like an Abasside 
fabrication to support the veneration claimed for that family in 
later days. A story is told of Abu Hodzeifa, who, when Mahomet 
desired that Abb&s should be spared, said,—“ Are we to slay our 
fathers, brothers, uncles, &c., and to spare Abbas? No, verily, 
but I will slay him if I find him.” Omar, as usual, threatens the 
audacious disputer with his sword. Wé&dckids, 75. 

¢ Two other cases of prisoners slaughtered in cold blood, besides 
the one in the text, will be found in Wackidi, pp. 86 and 100:— 
The first was’ Nowfal ibn Khuweilid. It is said that Ali had 
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will illustrate the savage spirit, already an element 
of Mussulman fanaticism. Omeya ibn Khalf and 
his son were unable to escape with the fugitive 
Coreish; and, seeing Abd al RahmAn pass, implored 
that he would make them his prisoners. Abd al 
Rahmén, in remembrance of an ancient friendship, 
cast away the plunder he was carrying, and making 
both his prisoners, was proceeding with them to the 
Moslem camp. As they passed, Bilal espied his old 
enemy,—for Omeya had used to persecute him;* 
and he screamed aloud, “Slay him. He is the head 
of the Unbelievers. I am lost, I am lost, if he 
survives!” From all sides, the infuriated soldiers 
poured in upon the wretched captives; and Abd al 
Rahman, finding resistance impossible, bade them 
save their lives as best they could. Defence was 
vain; and the two prisoners were immediately cut 
to pieces.f 

overheard Mahomet praying for his death. So when he saw him 
led off a prisoner, he fell upon him and killed him. Mahomet 
uttered a takbir of joy when told of it, and said that it had hap- 
pened in answer to his prayer. 

The other was Mabad ibn Wahb. Omar met one of his com- 
rades carrying him off, and taunted him,—“ Well, ye are beaten 
now !"—‘ Nay, by Lit and Ozza!” said the prisoner. ‘“‘Is that 
the manner of speech for a captive Infidel towards a Believer?” 
cried Omar, as he cut off the wretched man’s head by one blow 
of his scimitar. 

* Vol. u. 129. 

+ The whole transaction was so treacherous and savage, that 
even the Moslems seem to have been in some small degree ashamed 


of it, and to have tried to shift the blame from one to another. 
Wackid:, 79. 
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When the enemy had disappeared, the army of The booty 
Medina was for some time engaged in gathering the ake 
spoil. Every man was allowed to retain the plunder 
of those whom he had slain with his own hand.* 

The rest was thrown into a common stock. It con- 

sisted of one hundred and fifteen camels, fourteen 

horses, a large store of leather, and much equipage 

and armour.f A diversity of opinion arose about 

the distribution. ‘Those who had hotly pursued the 

enemy and exposed their lives in securing the spoil, 

claimed the whole, or at the least a superior portion ; Contention 
while such as had remained hehind upon the field Siotiow” 
of battle, for the safety of the Prophet and of the @NSo. * 


* There is some discrepancy here. One set of traditions state 
that though it was proclaimed, during the battle, that each soldier 
would have the prisoners taken, and the spoil of those slain by 
him, yet that this was retracted by the Revelation which follows 
in the text; and that all were obliged to disgorge, and carry every 
thing into the common stock. Others say that the gathering 
extended only to the ordinary plunder, not taken by individual 
valour; and this, besides being the conclusion of Waackidi, is 
borne out by the fact, that the spoils of certain of the slain, re- 
mained, and descended by inheritance in the families of the 
heroes who had slain them; so much so, that the traditionists 
used to inquire in what families the spoil was, in proof of who 
was the slayer. 

+ It is said that the Coreish were carrying the leather as mer- 
chandise; but this does not well agree with the rest of the story. 
There were, however, among the spoil, leather beds or rugs. 
Wack, 96. A beautiful red vestment is mentioned as a part of 
the booty; it disappeared, and people began to say that the Pro- 
phet had taken it; whereon (according to some) Sura, iii. v. 162 
(“It is not for a prophet to conceal booty,” &c.) was revealed; but 
others attribute the verse to another occasion. 
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camp, urged that they had equally with the others 
fulfilled the part assigned to them; and that duty, 
not cowardice, having restrained them from the 
pursuit, they were entitled to a full share of the 
prey.* The contention became so sharp that Ma- 
homet was forced to interpose with a message from 
Heaven, and to assume possession of the whole 
booty. It was God who had given the victory, and 
to God all the spoils belonged :— 

“ They ask thee concerning the Prey. Say, the 
Prey is God’s and his Prophet's. Wherefore, fear 
God, and dispose of the matter rightly among your- 
selves; and be obedient unto God and his Prophet, 
if ye be true Believers;” and so on in the same 
strain.f Shortly after, the following ordinance, 
which the Mussulman law of prize recognizes to the 
present day, was given forth :—“And know that what- 
soever thing ye plunder, verily one fifth thereof is 
for God and the Prophet, and for him that is of kin 
(unto the Prophet), and the Orphans, and the Poor, 
and the Wayfarer—if ye be they that believe in 
God, and in that which WE sent down to our 
Servant on the day of Discrimination,} the day on 


* Sale aptly illustrates the contention by the scene at the taking 
of Ziklag. 1. Sam. xxx. 20-25. “As his part is that goeth 
down to the battle, so shall his part be that tarrieth by the 
stuff: they shall part alike :” was David's decision. 

t Sura, viii. : 

¢ Alluding to the verse quoted before. ‘‘ Discrimination,” or 
Forcan, the same word which is often applied to the Coran, and 
sometimes to the Old Testament. 
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which the two armies met: and God is over all 
things powerful.”* 

In accordance with these commands, the booty The spoil 
was gathered together on the field, and placed under Safe. 
a special officer.f The next day it was divided, 
near Safra, in equal allotments, among the whole 
army, after the royal fifth had been set apart. All 
shared alike, excepting that the horsemen received 
each two extra portions for their horses.[ To the 
lot of every man fell a camel, with its gear; or two 
unaccoutred camels; or a leathern couch, or some 
such equivalent. Mahomet obtained the famous 
camel of Abu Jahl, and a sword known by the 
name of Dzul Ficdr. The sword was selected by 
him beyond his share, according to a custom which 
allowed him, in virtue of the prophetic dignity, to 
choose from the booty, before division, whatever 
thing pleased him most. 

The sun was now declining, so they hastily dug} The enemy's 


ead cast into 


@ pit on the field of battle, and cast the enemy’s pit. 


* Sura, viii. 41. This verse is generally believed to have been 
revealed at Safra, on the occasion of the division of the spoils of 
Badr. But some hold that it was given forth not long after, in 
reference to the affair of the Bani Cainucia. The explanation of 
the commentators will be found in Sale’s Pre. Dis. sec. vi. v. i. 
p. 171. 

+ Abdalla ibn Kab, of the Mozeina tribe,—a man of Medina. 
K. Wackidi, 101; Wéackidi, 95. The division took place at Sayyar, 
a defile by Safra. 

t Some make this privilege to have been conceded to the 
eavalry, on a subsequent occasion; which is quite possible, as 
there were only two horses on the Moelem side at Badr. 
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dead into it. Mahomet looked on, as the bodies | 
were brought up and cast in. Abu Bakr stood by, 
and examining their features, called aloud their 
names. “QOtba! Shaiba! Omeyya! Abu Jahl!” ex- 


ceed ot claimed Mahomet, as one by one the corpses were, 


Abu 

Hodzeifa’s 
rief for his 

faker. 


m without ceremony, cast into the common grave. 
‘““ Have ye now found that which your Lord pro- 
mised you true? What my Lord promised me, that 
verily have I found to be true. Woe unto this 
people! Ye have rejected me, your Prophet! Ye 
cast me forth, and others gave me refuge; ye fought 
against me, and others came to my help!” “QO 
Prophet!” said the by-standers, “dost thou speak 
unto the dead!” ‘“ Yea, verily,” replied Mahomet, 
“for they well know that the promise of their Lord 
unto them hath fully come to pass.”* 

At the moment when the corpse of Otba was 
tossed into the pit, a look of distress overcast the 
countenance of his son, Abu Hodzeifa. Mahomet 
turned kindly to him, and said:—* Perhaps thou 
art distressed for thy father’s fate?” “Not so, O 
Prophet of the Lord! I do not doubt the justice of 
my father's fate; but I knew well his wise and gene- 
rous heart, and I had trusted that the Lord would 
lead him to the faith. But now that I see him slain, 
"© That 8 scene, something of the kind I have described, was ac- 
tually enacted, seems tolerably certain, though I cannot vouch for 
the words. It has been surrounded by a good deal of theatrical 
embellishment. Several versions are given; one, that Mahomet’s 


followers overheard him holding this conversation with the dead 
at mdnight. Waéckidi, 106, 107; Hishdmi, 229. 
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and my hope destroyed !—it is for that I grieve. 
So the Prophet comforted Abu Hodzeifa, and blessed 
him; and said, “ It is well.” * 

The army of Medina, carrying with them their Nadhr, a pri- 


dead and wounded, retired in the evening to the death'ty 


valley of Otheil, several miles from Badr; and ™“"°™™ 
there Mahomet passed the night. It was at Otheil 
that the cruel and vindictive spirit of Mahomet 
towards his enemies first began to display itself. 
The prisoners were brought up before him. As he 
scrutinized each, his eye fell fiercely on Nadhr, the 
son of Harith. ‘ There was death in that glance,” 
whispered Nadhr, trembling, to a by-stander. ‘“ Not 
so,” replied the other; “it is but thine own imagina- 


* Wackidi, 106; Hishdmi, 280; Tabari, 294. See, on the other 
hand, the tradition given above (p. 105) of Abu Hodzeifa’s 
starting up to go forth to fight with his father. Tradition 
gloats over such savage passages; it is all the more pleasing to 
light upon an out-burst of natural affection like that in the text. 

t “ After the spoil was gathered, Mahomet prayed the mid-day 
prayer, and rested. Then he marched and entered the valley of 
Otheil ; now Otheil is a valley three (Arabian) miles in length, com- 
mencing two miles from Badr. Mahomet arrived there at sunset, 
and passed the night in it, four miles from Badr.” I have given a 
tradition above that four of the martyrs were buried at Sayyar, and 
three at Dobba. Wéckidi, 148. Where the rest were buried, I 
have not been able to trace. Burckhardt makes the tombe to be on 
the field of Badr.— To the south of the town, about one mile 
distant, at the foot of the hills, are the tombe of the thirteen 
followers and friends of the Prophet, who fell by his side. 
They are mere heaps of earth, enclosed by a row of loose 
stones, and are all close together. The Kureish, as our guide 
explained to us, were posted on the hill bebind the tombe,” &c. 
p. 406. But Burckhardt’s information about the battle is not 
accurate. He speaks of Ali, with his “ party of horsemen,” 


Ocba, another 
prisoner, exe- 
cuted. 
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tion.” The unfortunate prisoner thought otherwise, 
and besought Musab to intercede for him. Muséb 
reminded him that he had denied the faith and 
persecuted the believers. “Ah!” said Nadhr, “ had 
the Coreish made thee a prisoner, they would never 
have put thee to death!” “ Even were it so,’ Musab 
scornfully replied, “ I am not as thou art; Islam 
hath rent all bonds asunder.” Micd&d, the captor, 
seeing that the captive, and with him the chance 
of a rich ransom, was about to slip from his hands, 
cried out, “ The prisoner is mine!” At this moment, 
the command to “ strike off his head!” was inter- 
posed by Mahomet, who had been watching all 
that passed.— And, O Lord!.” he added, “ do 
thou of thy bounty grant unto Micdéd a better 
prey than this.” Nadhr was forthwith beheaded 
by Ali.* 

Two days afterwards, about half-way to Medina, 
Ocba, another prisoner, was ordered out for execu- 
tion.f He ventured to expostulate, and demand 
why he should be treated more rigorously than the 
other captives. ‘Because of thy enmity to God 
and to his Prophet,” replied Mahomet. “And my 


* Wédckidi, 101. Hishami makes the execution take place at 
Safra, p. 231; Tabari, 297. The phrase adic o,0\, Strike his 
neck, is always used for beheading. The executioner, by a dex- 
terous stroke of the sword on the back of the neck, generally 
severs the head at one blow. It is still the mode of capital 
punishment in Mahometan countries. 

{1 Wéekid:, 108. It occurred at Arc al Tzobia, which is on 
the Medina side of Safra, two Arabian miles from Rooha, on the 
S. E. of the Road. Wé&ckidi, 34; Hishdmi, 282. 
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little girl !” cried Ocba, in the bitterness of his soul, 
—“who will take care of her?” —“ Hell-fire!” ex- 
claimed the heartless conqueror; and on the instant 
his victim was hewn to the ground. ‘“ Wretch that 
he was!” continued Mahomet, “and persecutor! 
Unbeliever in God, in his Prophet, and in his Book! 
I give thanks unto the Lord that hath slain thee, 
and comforted mine eyes thereby.” 


It would even seem to have been contemplated at Traditions as 
the close of the battle to kill all the prisoners. bein Tepri : 
- Man or 


Mahomet is represented by tradition as himself di- saving any pri- 
recting this course.* Abu Bakr, always on the side” sa 
of mercy, pleaded for them. Omar, the personifica- 

tion of stern justice, urged Mahomet vehemently to 

put all to death. Gabriel upon this brought a mes- 

sage from Heaven, leaving it at the Prophet's option 

either to slay all the captives or demand a ransom 

for them; but to the latter alternative was annexed 


* Thus Mahomet said : “ Tell not Said of his brother’s death” 
(MAbad, a prisoner, see above p. 110 note); “but kill ye every 
man his prisoner.” Wédckidi, 100. Again: “Take not any man 
his brother prisoner, but rather kill him.” p. 101. I would 
not, however, lay too much stress on these traditions. I am 
inclined rather to view them as called into existence by the 
passage quoted below from the Coran. 

Mahomet likened Abu Bakr to Michael, Abraham, and Jesus, 
all advocates of mercy; and Omar to Gabriel, Noah, and Moses, 
the ministers of justice. Wé&éckidi, 108. He added that if the 
sin of Badr in sparing the prisoners had been punished rigor- 
ously, none would have escaped but Omar and Sad ibn Mu&dz 
(another sanguinary believer, as we shall have full proof below), 
who both urged the slaughter of all the prisoners. Wéckidi, 104; 
Labari, 818-820. 


Passage from 
the Coran on 
the subject. 
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the condition, that an equal number of the Believers 
should be killed in battle the ensuing year.* Ma- 
homet consulted his followers; and they said: “Let 
us save the prisoners alive, and take their ransom; 
hereafter, they that are killed in lieu thereof will 
inherit Paradise and the crown of martyrdom ;” 
—which counsel was adopted. These traditions 
embody the popular Mussulman belief on the sub- 
ject. But the only mention of it in the Coran is the 
following verse; which, though produced by Ma- 
homet rather to justify the slaughter of the six 
prisoners put to death by himself and his followers, 
and to gain the character of having, with reference 
to his divine commission, erred on the side of mercy, 
may have given rise to all this mass of fiction:— 


“Tt is not for a Prophet to take prisoners until he hath in- 
flicted a grievous wound upon his enemies on the Earth. Ye 
seek after the good things of this Life; but God seeketh after the 
Life to come; and God is Glorious and Wise. Unless an order f 
from the Lord had interposed, surely a grievous punishment had 
overtaken you. Now, therefore, of the spoil which ye have 
taken, eat that which is Jawful and desirable; and fear God, for 
God is Gracious and Merciful. 

“© thou Prophet! say unto the Prisoners in thine hands,—If 
God knoweth any thing in your hearts which is good, he will give 
unto you better than that which is taken from you; { and he will 


* “Which came to pass at Ohod.” Wédckidt, 102. 

t Lit. “a Writing."—Xitdb. Abdoolcfder translates in Urdu 
thus:— Had this not been written in God's decrees,” viz. that 
many of the captives would be converted to Islam. Others 
make it refer to previous passages, authorizing the taking of prey. 
It may simply mean,—*“ Had there not been a previous decree 
to the contrary, a grievous punishment had overtaken you,” &. 

} te. Liberty or Ransom. 
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forgive you, for the Lord is Forgiving and Merciful. But if they 
seek to act unfaithfully towards thee *—verily they have acted 
unfaithfully towards God already, and God is Knowing and 
Wise.” 


It will be remarked that Mahomet already CON- Mahomet 
templates the possibility of converting the prisoners convert the 


remaini 
to his cause; and in some instances, as we shall see, prisoners” 


he was successful. 
From Otheil, Mahomet had despatched Zeid and Tidings of the 


victory made 


Abdallah ibn Rowéha, the poet, to make known known in 
his victory at Medina. From the valley of Ackick, 
Abdallah struck off to the right, and spread the good 
tidings throughout Coba and Upper Medina. Zeid, 
mounted on Al Caswa, proceeded straight to the 

city. The enemies of Mahomet, seeing his favourite ; 
camel approach without her master, prognosticated 

that he had been slain. But they were soon unde- 
ceived and crestfallen ;{ for Zeid, stopping at the 


* This is explained to mean “ deceit in not paying the ransom 
agreed upon;” but it seems an unlikely interpretation, as the 
ransom was ordinarily paid down on the spot. It may be a 
significant intimation that those who came over to Islam 
would be released without ransom;— the deceit contemplated 
being a treacherous confession of faith followed by desertion 
to Mecca, 

¢ vil. 70-74. 

t The Jews, and their adherents from amongst the disaffected 
families of Medina, are represented as casting in the teeth of the 
Believers that their Prophet was dead, and jeering at them; but 
it is not likely that it was yet known at Medina (as these tra- 
ditions imply) that an army had marched from Mecca. Mahomet 
himself only knew this on the Thursday night, and these mes- 
sengers having left shortly after the battle, and travelled rapidly, 
would bring the first intelligence of it. The impression at Medina 


Mahomet’s 
return; death 
of his daughter 
Rock 


eya. 
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place of prayer, near the entrance of the city, 
cried aloud that the Coreish had been overthrown; 
and then enumerated by name the chief men of 
Mecca who had been slain or taken prisoners. The 
joy of the Prophet's adherents was unbounded ; and 
as the news ran from door to door, even the little 
children caused the streets to resound with the cry, 
Abu Jahl, the sinner, is slain ! 

The next day, Mahomet himself arrived. His 
gladness was damped by finding that his daughter 
Rockeya had died and been buried during his ab- 
sence. They had just smoothed the earth over her 
tomb in the graveyard of Backi, as Zeid entered 
Medina. Othmfn had watched tenderly over her 
death-bed ; and Mahomet sought to solace him, by 
uniting him in marriage, a few months later, to his 
remaining single daughter, Omm Kolthim. Like 
Rockeya, she had been married to a cousin, the son 
of Abu Lahab, but had for some time been sepa- 
rated from him.* She died a year or two before 


could only have been that a conflict had occurred between Ma- 
homet and the convoy of the caravan—not so dangerous an affair 
as to justify the following kind of speech (which is any how impro- 
bable in itself):—‘‘ Here cometh Zeid! His comrades have been 
dispersed, and will never againrally. Mahomet hath been killed, 
for this is his camel. Zeid is so terrified by his flight that he 
talketh madly,” &c. Zeid’s son, Osima, is represented as threaten- 
ing to strike off the head of one who taunted him in this way. 

We must be on our guard as to the manner in which the Jews 
and Unbelievers of Medina are treated by tradition, almost as 
much as against the way in which the Unbelievers of Mecca are 
spoken of. Wédckids, 109. 

* See vol. ii. p. 46. Mahomet affianced her in marriage in 
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Mahomet, who used, after her death, to say he so 
dearly loved Othman, that had there been a third 
daughter, he would have given her also in marriage 
to him.* 
In the evening, the prisoners were brought in.f The prisoners 


Sauda had gone out to join in lamentation with ae 


the family of Afra, a citizen, who lost two sons at 
Badr. On her return, she found, standing by her 
house, Suheil, one of the prisoners, with his hands 
tied behind his neck.[ Surprised at the sight, she 
offered to loose his hands, when she was startled by 
the voice of Mahomet, calling loudly from within 
“By the Lord and his Prophet! O Sauda, what 
art thou about to do?” She replied that she had 
addressed Suheil from an involuntary impulse. Yet 
Mahomet was far from intending to treat the pri- 
soners whose lives he had spared with harshness. 


Rabi, the first of the third year of the Hegira; and the marriage 
was celebrated a couple of months later, #.e. in the second Jumid, 
or eight months after the battle of Badr. Tabari, $4. 

* K. Wackidi, 189. 

+ Wéckidi, 113. Other authorities say that they arrived a 
day before Mahomet. 

{ Wackidi, 112. Perhapa greater stringency was used in his 
restraint, as he broke from his bonds on the road, and had nearly 
escaped. Mahomet gave orders to chase and kill him. Coming 
up with him himself, he spared his life, but bound his hands behind 
his neck, and tied him to his camel. Us&ima met Mahomet enter- 
ing Medina with Suheil in this condition, and exclaimed, — 
“What! Abu Yazid!” (Suheil’s name). ‘ Yes,” said Mahomet, 
‘it is the same,—the Chief who used to feed the people with 
bread at Mecca.” Wéckidi, 111. 
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He rather hoped, by a kind and courteous de 
meanour, to win their affections and draw them 
over to the Faith, Omm Salm4& was, with the 
other women from Mecca, lamenting at the house 
of Afra, when she was told that some of the 
prisoners had been brought to her house. She 
first proceeded to Mahomet, whom she found in 
the apartment of Ayesha, and thus addressed 
him: “O Prophet! my uncle’s sons desire that I 
should entertain certain of the prisoners, that I 
should anoint their heads, and comb their dishe- 
velled hair; but I did not venture to do so until 
I had first obtained thine orders.” Mahomet re- 
plied that he did not at all object to these marks 
of hospitality, and desired her to do as she had 
intended.* | 

They are In pursuance of Mahomet’s commands, the 

treatedkindly: <itizens of Medina, and such of the Refugees as 
possessed houses, received the prisoners, and treated 
them with much consideration. “ Blessings be on 
the men of Medina!” said one of these prisoners in 
later days; “they made us ride, while they them- 
selves walked: they gave us wheaten bread to eat 
when there was little of it, contenting themselves 
with dates.” It is not surprising that when, some 
time after, their friends came to ransom them, several 


* Wackids, 111. Tabari, 298. For Omm Salmi, see vol. ii. 106. 


One or two years after, on her husbaud’s death, Mahomet married 
this lady. 
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of the prisoners who had been thus received de- 
clared themselves adherents of Islam; and to such 
the Prophet granted liberty, without the usual pay- 
ment.* It was long before the Coreish could re- 
concile themselves to the humiliation of visiting 
Medina to arrange for the liberation of their re- 
latives. Their tender treatment was thus prolonged, 
and left a favourable impression on the minds even 
of those who did not at once go over to Islam. 
Eventually, the army of Badr was enriched by the And™snsomed 
large payments made for the prisoners; for they 
were redeemed according to their several means,— 
some paying a thousand, and others as much as 
four thousand dirhems. Such as had nothing to 
pay, were liberated without ransom; but a service 
was first required of them, which shows how far 
Mecca was in advance of Medina in learning. To 
each prisoner were allotted ten boys, who were 
to be taught the art of writing; and their tuition, 
when completed, was accepted as a full ransom.f 


The battle of Badr was one of the critical points The victory” 
in the life of Mahomet. However skilful in turning ration in favoat 
the incident of the day, whether favourable or not, 


* See two instances at pp. 186, 187 of Wackidi. In one of 
these cases the conversion was probably hastened by the mor- 
tification of the prisoner Walid, grandson of Mughira, at finding 
his brother haggling about the price demanded. It is curious to 
trace the various motives which inclined men towards Islam. 

| K. Wadckidi, 1014. Zeid ibn Thabit, the poet, is said to have 
learned writing in this way. C. de Perceval, iii, 74. 
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into a proof of the Divine interposition for the 
furtherance of Islam, the Prophet would have found 
it difficult on the present occasion to maintain his 
position at Medina in the face of any reverse. The 
victory now supplied him with new and cogent 
arguments. He did not hesitate to ascribe the 
entire success to the miraculous assistance of God; 
and this was the easier, in consequence of the 
superior numbers of the Coreish. I have already 
quoted some passages from the Coran to this effect. 
The presence of an Angelic host, a thousand strong, 
actively engaged against the enemy, was gravely 
asserted by the Prophet, who pretended to have’ 
received the following revelation on the subject :— 
‘“‘ When ye sought assistance from your Lord; and he answered, 
Verily, I will assist you with a thousand Angels, following one 
upon another ;—this the Lord did as good tidings for you, 
and that your hearts might be thereby reassured. As for 
victory, it is from none other than God: for God is Glorious and 
Wise.”* aa 
And about a year after, or perhaps later :— 


‘Verily there hath been given unto you a Sign in the two 
Armies which fought. One Army fought in the way of God. 
The other was unbelieving, and saw their enemy double of them- 
selves by the sight of the eye. And God strengtheneth with his 
aid whom he pleaseth. Verily, therein is a lesson unto the dis- 
cerning people.” 

“And ye slew them not, but God slew them. And, thou (O 
Prophet) didst not east (the gravel); but God cast it; that he 
might prove the believers by a gracious probation from himself. 
Verily, God heareth and knoweth. 


* Sura, vill. 9, 10. ¢ Sura, iii. 18. 
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‘“‘It was even so. And-God weakeneth the devices of the In- 
fidels. 

“If ye desire a Decision, truly the Decision® hath already come 
unto you. If ye hold back, it will be better for you; but if ye 
return, WE also shall return. And your troops will not avail you 
anything, even though they be many in number; for surely God 
is with the Believers.”f 

Furthermore, not only was Divine aid afforded to The Devi 
the army of Medina, but the help which Satan had abantow the 

Coreish. 

designed for the army of Mecca was signally 
frustrated :— | 


‘“‘ Be not like those who went forth from their habitations vain- 
gloriously and to be seen of men, and turned aside from the way 
of God: and God compasseth about that which they do. 

‘“¢ And (remember) when Satan bedecked their works for them, 
and said,— None shall prevail this day against you ; for I verily am 
your Confederate. But when the two Armies came within sight 
of each other, he turned back upon his heels, and said,— Verily J 
am clear of you. Truly I see that which ye do not see. I fear 
God, for God ts Terrible in vengeance.” t 


* « Al Fath;” signifying either Decision or Victory. 

¢ Sura, viii. 16-18. 

t Iiid. 49, 50. As may be imagined, these passages have 
given rise to endless legends. The Devil, as usual, was in the 
form of Surica. This man was seen running away from the field 
of battle, and was taxed with it by the Coreish—while all the 
time it was the Devil! We have gravely given to us the circum- 
stantial evidence of a witness regarding the Devil’s behaviour, 
his jumping into the sea, what he said on that occasion, &c. 
Wadckidt, 69,70. As to the angels, we have pages filled with 
accounts of them;—such as that one of the enemy suddenly 
perceived a tall white figure in the air, mounted on a pie- 
bald horse: this angel having bound him, left him on the spot a 
prisoner; and this was the cause of his conversion. But it would 
be endless and unprofitable to multiply such tales. Wéckidi, 
70 to 76. 
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The cause of Mahomet, it was now distinctly 
admitted, must stand or fall by the result of the 
armed struggle, on which he had fairly entered, 
with his native city. It was, no doubt, difficult 
and dangerous ground for a fallible mortal to stand 
upon; but the die was cast, and the battle must 
be fought out to the death. The scabbard having 
been thrown away, little additional risk was in- 
eurred by the founder of Islam when he made 
success in arms the criterion of his prophetical 
claim. His position, however otherwise strong, 
could not be maintained in the face of defeat; 
however weak, a succession of victories would 
establish it triumphantly. 

There was much in the battle of Badr which 
Mahomet could plausibly represent as a special 
interposition of the Deity in his behalf: Not only 
was @ most decisive victory gained over a force 
three times his own in number, but the slain on 
the enemy's side included, in a most remarkable 
manner, many of his influential opponents.* In 
addition to the chief men killed or made prisoners, 

* The following is the long list of men of mark who were either 
killed or taken captive :— 

Killed.—Shaiba and Otba, great-grandsons of Abd Shams; 
Walid; Al Aas ibn Safd; Abu Jahl; Ab ul Bokhtari; Hantzala, 
son of Abu Sofiin; Al Harith, great grandson of Abd Menéf; 
Tueima ibn Adt; Zamfia; Nowfal ibn Khuweilid; Al Aas ibn 
Hashim; Munabbih ibn al Hajjij; Maébad; Nadhr; Ocba; 
Omeya, and his son Ali, &c. 


Prisoners.—Nowfal, grandson of Almuttalib; Ockeil, son of 
Abu Talib; Abul Aas; Adi ibn al Kheari; Amr, son of Abu 
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Abu Lahab, who was not present in the battle, died 
a few days after the return of the fugitive army,— 
as if the decree marking out the enemies of the 
Prophet was certain and inevitable.* 

At Mecca itself, the news of the defeat was re- Consternation 
ceived with consternation. Shame and a burning Pome 
desire for revenge stifled the expression of grief. ioe 
“ Weep not for your slain;” such was the counsel of 
Abu Sofiaén. “ Bewail not their loss; neither let 
the bard mourn for them. Show that ye are men 
and heroes! If ye wail and lament, and mourn over 
them with elegies, it will ease your wrath and 
diminish your enmity towards Mahomet and his 
fellows. Moreover, if that reach our enemies’ ears, 
and they laugh at us, will not their scorn be the 
severest calamity of all? Perchance ye may yet 
obtain your revenge. As for me, I will touch no 
oil, neither approach any woman, until I go forth to 
war against Mahomet.” It was the same savage 
pride which so long prevented their sending to 
Medina for the ransom of their captive kinsmen.t 


Sofian; Abu Ozeir; Walid, grandson of Mughira; Abdallah ibn 
Obeya; Abu Ozza, the poet; Wahb ibn Omeir; Abu Widaa ; 
Soheil ibn Amr, &c. 

* Abasside traditions add that his death was caused by ma- 
lignant and infectious ulcers; that he remained two days unburied, 
as no one would approach the offensive corpse; that he was not 
washed, but that water was cast from a distance on his body, 
which was then raised, and cast into a well in Upper Mecca, and 
stones heaped over the well. Tabari, 302. The bias is palpable. 

{ The first that went was Al Muttalib, who, being weary of 
the delay made by the Coreish, set off covertly to ransom his 


Wailing for 
the dead. 
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A month elapsed thus; and they could refrain no 
longer. The wild demonstrations of Asiatic grief 
burst forth at last from the whole city. In almost 
every house there were cries and wailing for the 
captive or the dead. And this lasted an entire 
month.* There was one exception : —‘“ Why 
sheddest thou no tears,” said they to Hind, the 
wife of Abu Sofiin. “Why weep not for thy father 


father, Abu Wadaa. The Coreish abused him on his return,— 
Abu Sofian saying that he would not send to ransom his own son 
Amr, even if Mahomet kept him for a whole year. Amr was 
eventually exchanged by Mahomet for one of his followers who, 
having incautiously gone to Mecca on the Lesser Pilgrimage, was 
there arrested. Wdckidi, 118, 125, 184; Tabari, 307. 

* A plaintive illustration of the force of pent-up grief is given 
by Wiackidi (p. 217) with all the pathos of Arab feeling. The 
blind and aged Aswad had lost two sons and a grandson in the 
battle. Like the rest of the Coreish, he sternly repressed his 


. grief; but as days rolled on, he longed to give vent to his feelings. 


One night he heard the wild notes of a female wailing, and he 
said to his servant: “Go see! it may be that the Coreish have 
begun to wail for their dead: perchance, I too, may wail for 
Zamiia, my son; for grief consumeth me within.” The servant 
returned, saying, that it was but the voice of a woman lamenting 
for her strayed camel. On this the old man gave way to a burst 
of beautiful and impassioned poetry. “ Doth she weep for her 


camel, and for it banish sleep from her eyes? Nay, if ye will 


weep, let us weep over Badr alae for Ockeil, and Harith, the 
lion of lions!” &¢. :-— 
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Otba, for thy brother, and thine uncle?” “ Nay,” 
rephed Hind, “I will not weep until ye again wage 
war with Mahomet and his fellows. If weeping 
would wash away grief from my heart, I would 
Weep even as ye; but it is not thus.” To mark her 
sullen sorrow, she foreswore to use oil for her hair, 
or to go near the bed of Abu Sofian, until an army 
should march forth against Medina.* 


© Wadckidi, 117; Tabari, 303. Hind (as we shall see) is repre- 
sented as a Fury at the battle of Ohod; but the tendency of 
tradition is to everdraw her rancour. The traditionists always 
needed a foil of this sort. Abu Jahl, and others of his stamp, 
were gone. Hind, and, in a less degree, her husband Abu 
Sofian, take their place. 
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tion of the power of Mahomet over his adherents 
at Medina, was followed by an almost immediate 
movement against the Jews, and other inhabitants 
who ventured to dispute his claims, and gainsay the 
authority of his pretended revelation.* 

The first blood shed at Medina with the coun- 
tenance of Mahomet was that of a woman. Asma, 
daughter of Marw4n, belonged to the Bani Aws, 
and to a family which had not thrown off their 
ancestral faith. She made no secret of her dislike 
to Islam; and, being a poetess, composed some 

* At the risk of repetition, I must again draw attention to the 
importance of bearing in mind, at this stage of the history, that 
tradition in respect of these Jews is exclusively one-sided. They 
were all (with exception of the few gained over to Islam, and 
therefore lost as witnesses) either expatriated or exterminated. 
They are reproached in the severest terms in the Coran; every 
Moslem, therefore, believes it a merit and a privilege to cast abuse 


upon them. It would be vain to expect impartial evidence from 
such asource. Vol. i. p. lviii, Canont. H. 
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couplets, after the battle of Badr, on the folly of her 
fellow citizens in receiving and trusting one who 
had slain the chief men amongst his own people. 
The verses spread from mouth to mouth (for such 
was one of the few means possessed by the Arabs of 
giving expression to public opinion*), and at last 
reached the ears of the Mussulmans. They were 
offended, and Omeir, a blind man of the same tribe, 
vowed that he would kill the author. It was buta 
few days after the return of Mahomet from Badr, 
that this man, in the dead of night, crept into the 
apartment where, surrounded by her little ones, 
Asma lay asleep. Feeling stealthily with his hand, 
he removed her infant from her breast, and plunged 
his sword with such force into her bosom that it 
passed through her back. Next morning, being 
present in the Mosque at prayers, Mahomet, who 
seems to have been aware of the bloody design,f 
said to Omeir, “ Hast thou slain the daughter of 
Marw4n?” “ Yes,” he answered; “ but tell me now 
- is there any cause of apprehension for what I have 
done?” ‘None whatever,” said Mahomet; “ two 


* Couplets, if happily composed, on any topic of general inte- 
rest, spread abroad like wild-fire. They performed the part of 
the press in our days, by giving expression to public opinion, and 
on critical occasions, often played an important part in forming it. 
Mahomet greatly dreaded the satires of his enemies, and not un- 
frequently employed poets for a similar purpose on his own side. 

+ Hishimi says that Mahomet, being vexed by Asma’s verses, 
said publicly, “ Who will rid me of this woman?” which speech, 
overheard by Omeir, led to the assassination. 
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goats will not knock their heads together for it.”* 
Then turning to the people assembled in the Mosque, 
he said, “ If ye desire to see a man that hath assisted 
the Lord and his Prophet, look ye here!” “What!” 
Omar exclaimed, “the blind Omeir!” Nay,” replied 
the Prophet, “call him not blind; rather call him 
Ometr the seeing.”+ 

As the assassinator returned to his home in Upper 
Medina, he passed the sons of Asma burying their 
mother ; they accused him of the murder, which 
without compunction he avowed, and added that if 
they dared to repeat things such as she had ut- 
tered, he would slay the whole family in the same 
manner. This fierce threat had the desired effect. 
Those of the Bani Khatma (the tribe to which the 
husband of Asma belonged) who had secretly es- 
poused the cause of Mahomet, now openly professed 
their adherence, and the whole tribe succumbed 
before the determination and growing influence of 
the Prophet's followers. 

Many weeks did not elapse before another foul 
murder was committed by the express command of 

¢ K. Wdckids, 108; Wédckids, 172; Hishadms, 452. Asma be- 
longed to the Bani Omeya ibn Zeid, and was married into the 
Bani Khatma, both branches of the Bani Aus Allah—a tribe one 
of the last of the Ausites to acknowledge Mahomet. See vol. ii. 
p- 219, note; and C. de Perceval, v. iii. p. 5. 

I do not find any authority for Weil’s statement (p. 117, note 
154) that her father was a Jew. If, as that note states, Omeir 


was a former husband of Asma, there was private enmity in the 
murder, which would make it all the more criminal. 
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Mahomet.* A Jew, named Abu Afak, lived in the Shawwil, 
suburbs of Medina, with the Bani Amr. Though Febroary, 624, 
he had reached, it is said, the great age of twice 

three score years, he was active in his opposition to 

the new religion. He, too, composed some stinging 

verses which annoyed the Mussulmans; and the 
Prophet signified his wish for his assassination by 
saying to his followers,—“ Who will rid me of this 
pestilent fellow?” A convert from amongst the 

Bani Amr watched his opportunity, and falling 
unawares upon the aged man, as he slept outside his 

house, despatched him with one blow of his sword. 

The death shriek of the Jew drew the neighbours 

to the spot; but though they vowed vengeance 
against the murderer, he escaped unrecognized.f 


* * K. Wackidi, 108 and 2744; Wédckiai, 174; Hishdmi, 452. The 
Secretary of W&ckidi says distinctly,—‘‘ Now this was by com- 
mand of the Prophet.” Hishami states that Mahomet, when an- 
noyed by Abu Afak’s satires, used the expression in the text, 
which is equivalent to a command. 

The assassination is said to have occurred in Shawwal (the 
month after the battle of Badr), but before the attack on the Bani 
Cainucia—which would be February. Another account states 
that Salim, the murderer, waited till the hot weather, when the 
old man used to sleep outside his house, which would make it 
later in the season. 

{ Hishami is apparently in error, when he says that Abu Afak 
began to display his enmity against Islam from the time that Ma- 
homet put to death Harith, son of the poet Suweid ibn Samit. (See 
vol. i. p. cexxxiii. note.) Harith was executed because at the battle 
of Ohod he treacherously slew the murderer of his father,—an event 
which did not happen till a year later. Wackidi, 2874. Hishimi also 
makes the enmity of Asma to be caused by the assassination of Abu 
Afak,—while the most reliable accounts place her murder first, 
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These lawless and perfidious acts alarmed all that 
party at Medina, which still regarded the strangers 
and their new faith with suspicion or dislike. Terror 
crept over the hearts of the Jews. There was good 
reason for it. 

The Bani Cainucféa, who lived in a strongly 
built suburb, were the first of the Jewish tribes 
against which hostile measures were taken. The 
biographers assert that the Jews rebelled and broke 
their treaty. How the breach first occurred is not 
altogether certain. It is said that Mahomet went to 
their chief place of resort, shortly after his return 
from Badr; and, having assembled them together, 
summoned them to acknowledge him as their Pro- 
phet.—* By the Lord!” he said, “ ye know full well 
that I am the Apostle of God. Believe, therefore, 
before that happen to you which has befallen the 
vanquished Coreish!” They refused, and defied 
him to do his worst.* An incident soon occurred 
which afforded the pretext for an attack. An Arab 
girl, married to a convert of Medina, went to the 
shop of a goldsmith in the market-place of the 
Cainucia, where waiting for some ornaments, she 
sat down. A silly neighbour, unperceived, pinned 
the lower hem of her skirt behind to the upper 
dress. When she arose, the awkward exposure 
excited laughter, and she screamed with shame. 
A Mussulman, being apprised of the affrent, slew 


* Wackidi (p. 178) distinctly makes this occurrence to precede 
the insult offered to the Arab girl. 
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the offending Jew; the brethren of the Jew, in their 
turn, fell upon the Mussulman and despatched him. 
The family of the murdered Mussulman appealed to 
the converts of Medina, who espoused their cause. 
Mahomet made no attempt to compose the quarrel, 
nor any demand that the guilty should be singled 
out and brought to justice. Without farther com- 
munication with the Jews, he marshalled his fol- 


lowers, and placing the great white banner in the They are 
hands of Hamza, marched forth to attack the sak of 


offending tribe. Their settlement was sufficiently Starnil 


fortified to resist the rude assault. It was therefore february, 624 
invested, and a strict blockade maintained. This hap- 
pened within one month from the battle of Badr.*. 

The Bani Cainucda were besieged closely by Ma- They sur- 


homet for fifteen days, when, despairing of the aid cretion, and” 


are sent into 


which they had looked for from their Khazraj allies, exile. 
they surrendered at discretion.t As, one by one, 
they issued from the stronghold, their hands were 


* Wadckhidi, 177; Hishdmi, 256; S, Wackidi, 108. The story 
of the Arab girl and murder of the Mussulman, is entirely omitted 
by the Secretary of Wackidi; which is the more remarkable, as it 
is given by Wackidi himself in detail in the “Campaigns.” The 
Secretary simply says, that after the victory of Badr, the Bani 
Cainucfa, out of jealousy and enmity, broke the treaty, where- 
upon was revealed v. 61, Sura, viiii—If thou fearest treachery 
from any people, reject their treaty, &c. But that passage is gene- 
rally held not to have been given forth till three years later, when 
the Bani Coreitza were attacked. Wackidi himself gives this 
latter tradition as an alternative one. Altogether, the case against 
the Bani Cainucfa is weak and unsatisfactory in the extreme. 

+ Some traditions note, as the condition of surrender, that their 

‘ property was to be given up, but their wives and children spared ; 
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tied behind their backs, and preparations made for 
execution.* But Abdallah ibn Obey, the Khazra- 
jite, could not endure to see his faithful allies led 
thus away to be massacred in cold blood.¢ Ap- 
proaching Mahomet, he begged for mercy to be 
shown them; but Mahomet turned his face away. 
Abdallah persisted in his suit, and seizing the Pro- 
phet by the side, as he stood armed in his coat of 
mail, reiterated the petition. “ Let me alone!” cried 
Mahomet; but Abdallah did not relax his hold. 
The marks of anger mantled in the Prophet's face, 
and again he exclaimed loudly, “ Wretch, let me 
go!” “Nay!” said Abdallah, “TI will not let thee 
go, until thou hast compassion on my friends; 300 
soldiers armed in mail, and 400 unequipped,— 
they defended me on the fields of Hadaick and 
Boaith from every foe. Wilt thou cut them 
down in one day, O Mahomet? As for me, I 
am one verily that feareth the vicissitudes of 
fortune.” Abdallah was yet too strong for Ma- 


but if, as would appear, their own lives were not guaranteed, 
conditions of any kind would seem out of place. 

* The capital sentence that awaited them is distinctly stated by 
Tabari (p. 825) on the authority of Wackidi, and of Muhammad 
ibn Salih, derived through Omar ibn Citada. The same also 
appears from Wackidi’s ‘“‘ Campaigns,” p. 179, where it is stated 
that Mahomet, at the remonstrance of Abdallah, “released the 
prisoners from death.” 

¢ See vol. i. p. cexxxiv. They had expected him to interfere 
in their behalf with an armed force; but Abdallah probably found 
that his authority had been already too greatly sapped to enable 
him successfully to contend with Mahomet. 
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homet with safety to neglect the appeal so urgently 
preferred. ‘Let them go!” he said sullenly; “ God 
curse them, and God curse him also!” So Mahomet 
released them from death, and commanded that they 
should be sent into exile.* They were conducted 
forth by Obada ibn SAémit, one of the Khazrajite 
Leaders, as far as Dzobab; thence they preceeded 
to Wadi al Cora, and being assisted there by the 
Jewish inhabitants with carriage, reached Adzraat, 
a territory on the confines of Syria. 

The spoil consisted mainly of armour and gold- The spoil. 
smiths’ tools, for that was the chief occupation of 
the tribe; they possessed no agricultural property, 
nor any fields. Mahomet took his choice of the 
arms,—three bows, three swords, and two coats of 
mail. The royal fifth was then set aside, and the 
remainder distributed amongst the army. _ 

The Jews might now see clearly the designs of Effect of these 
Mahomet respecting them. It was no petty question sures on the 
of an affronted female. Blood had no doubt been aisaffected 
shed in the quarrel; but it was shed equally on both 


* The scene between Abdallah and Mahomet is in all our au- 
thorities. Wackidi has also another tradition, that Abdallah, 
having subsequently gone to Mahomet’s house to intercede for the 
Cainucia, and beg that they might be allowed to remain, was 
there maltreated by Oweim ibn Saida, who drove him against 
the wall, so that he retired with his face scarred; but the 
story looks like an invention—for every opportunity is eagerly 
taken of abusing Abdallah. The tale is not given in the other 
biographies. It is evident, that on this occasion at least, Abdallah 
had the better of Mahomet, who was afraid of him, and cowered 
before his peremptory and threatening attitude. 
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sides. And had there not been a deadly enmity, 
and a predetermination to root out the Israelites, 
the difference might easily have been composed. 
Indeed, of such minor importance was the quarrel, 
that some biographers do not mention it at all, but 
justify the attack by a pretended revelation from 
Heaven of treachery to be apprehended from the 
Bani Cainucfia. The violent proceedings of Mahomet 
widened also to some extent the breach between his 
followers and the disaffected citizens. Abdallah 
upbraided Obida (they were both principals in the 
confederacy with the Cainuc4a,) for the part he had 
taken in abandoning their allies, and aiding in their 
exile: —“ What! art thou free from the oath with 
which we ratified their alliance? Hast thou for- 
gotten how they stood by us, and shed for us their 
blood, on such and such a day?”—and he began 
enumerating the engagements in which they had 
fought together. Obd&da cut him short with the 
decisive answer,— Hearts have changed. Islam 
hath blotted all treaties out.”* 

After the expulsion of the Bani Cainucfia, Me- 
dina enjoyed a month of repose. It was then thrown 
‘into alarm by a petty inroad of the Coreish. Abu 
Sofifn, smarting under the defeat at Badr, and still 
bound by his oath of abstinence,f resolved, by way 

* K. Wdckidi, 103; Wédckidt, 174; Hishémi, 247; Tabari, 824. 
Some place the siege of the Cainucda after the affair of Sawick. 


t For the oath, see above p.127. In connection with this attack, 
Wackidi and his Secretary mention only the vow to abstain from 
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of revenge, to beard his enemies at their very doors. 
Setting out with two hundred mounted followers,* 
he took the eastern road skirting the table land of 
Najd, and arrived by night at the settlement of the 
Bani Nadhir, a Jewish tribe, who lived close to 
Medina. Refused admittance by their chief, Huwey, 
he repaired to Sallém (Abu R4fi), another leading 
man of the same tribe, who furnished him with 
intelligence regarding Medina, and hospitably enter- 
tained the party during the night. When the dawn 
was about to break, Abu Sofiaén moved stealthily 
forward, and fell upon the corn fields and palm 
gardens of Oreidh,} a place two or three miles to 
the north-east of Medina. Some of these, with their 
farm-houses, he burned to the ground, and killed 
two of the cultivators. Then, holding his vow to 
be fulfilled, he hurried back to Mecca. Mean- 
while, the alarm was raised in Medina, and Ma- 
homet hastened, at the head of the citizens, in pur- 
suit. To accelerate their flight, the Coreish cast 
away their wallets filled with meal,ft which were 


ott. Hish&mi, on the authority of Ibn Ishie, says that he vowed 
he would use no water as an ablution for uncleanness. This has 
been urged as a proof that washing for ceremonial impurity was 
current amongst the heathen Arabs before Islam. If so, the 
practice may have been borrowed from the Jews; but the passage 
in Hishami carries no great weight. 

* Some other traditions say forty followers only. 

t See vol. i, p. cexxxiv. 

$ Wackidi, 182. (5) aul) W»,5- —meaning their road pro- 
visions generally dol j dole ss 5 whence the name of this 
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picked up by the pursuers. After an absence of 
five days, Mahomet returned from the fruitless chase. 
And shortly after, he celebrated the first festival of 
the Eed al Zoha, which I have described above. 
During the summer and autumn, two or three 
expeditions of inferior interest were undertaken 
against the nomad tribes of Suleim and Ghatafan, 
who inhabited the plains of Najd, to the east of 
Medina. They were descended from a common 
stock with the Coreish,* and were probably incited 
by them, or at least by the example of Abu Sofian, 
to project a plundering attack upon Medina, a task in 
itself congenial with their predatory habits. Timely 
intelligence reached Medina that they had begun 
to assemble at Carcarat al Cadr; Mahomet, antici- 
pating their design, hastened to surprise them, at the 
head of 200 men. On reaching the spot he found 
it deserted; but a herd of five hundred camels, 
securely feeding, under charge of a single boy, fell 
into his hands, and were divided as spoil of war. 


attack, Sawick. Burton derives Suweikah, a valley some twenty 
miles on the road towards Yenbo and Mecca, from this incident. 
But Abu Sofifin would seem to have taken the eastern road also 
on his return, as Mahomet is said to have pursued him as far ag 
Carcarat al Cadr, a station of the Bani Suleim, noticed in the 
next paragraph. Of Sawick, Burton writes,— This is the old 
and modern Arabic name for a dish of green grain, toasted, 
pounded, mixed with dates or sugar, and eaten on journies when 
it is found difficult to cook.” Vol. ii. 19. 

* See the table at p. ccxxiv. vol.i. The Bani Ghatafin were 
divided into many branches, some of which, as the Bani Murra and 
Feziira, continued long to alarm Mahomet with threatened attacks. 
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The herd boy was made captive, but afterward re- 
leased on his professing belief in Mahomet.* 
A month later, the Bani Ghatafin were reported Second expe- 


to be collecting troops at Dzu Amr, in Najd. Having te B. ea 
assembled a strong force of four hundred and fifty Amr aie 
men, some of them mounted on horses, Mahomet 4. a Oi 
again proceeded to disperse them. In three or 624; 
four marches he reached Dzu Amr; but the enemy, 

having notice of his approach, had retired to the 

tops of the hills, and secured in the fastnesses 

their families and cattle. One of the enemy, whom 

he met on the road, and employed as a guide, was 
converted and spared as before. In effecting this 
demonstration Mahomet was absent eleven days.t 


In the autumn Mahomet led another attack, at ™ ri sya 
the head of three hundred followers, against the It Jum 
Bani Suleim. Arrived at their rendezvous, he found roe 


that the force had broken up. So, after staying a 62%. 
few days at Bohran, he returned without meeting the 
enemy. { 

The following month was marked by a more 21d planders 
successful affair. T’he Coreish, finding the sea-shore caravan at al 
closely watched by Mahomet, and the tribes on 2nd Juméd, 
the road by Yenbo in league with him, dared not September 
expose their merchandize to the perils of that route. 


* K. Wdckidi, 1034; Wadckidt, 182; Tabari, 831; Hishdme, 246. 
t Wackidi, 193, gives the stages thus—Al Mackka; the defile at 
Khubeit; Dzul Cassa; Dzu Amr. 


t+ Authorities as before. 
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They were reduced to great straits. “If we sit still 
at home,” they said, “we shall be eating up our 
capital; how can we live, unless we maintain un- 
interrupted our winter and our summer caravans? 
We are shut out from the coast; let us try the eastern 
road by Irac.” Accordingly they equipped a caravan 
to traverse the table land of the central desert.* It 
was headed by Safwan, and the Coreish sent much 
property with him for barter, chiefly in vessels and 
bars of silver. Furft, an Arab guide, promised to lead 
them by a way unknown to the followers of Ma- 
homet; but intelligence of this rich venture, and of 
the road which it was to take, reached the Prophet 
through an Arab, who chanced to visit the Jewish 
tribes at Medina;f and Zeid, the son of H4rith, was 
immediately despatched in pursui‘, with one hundred 
picked and well-mounted men. He came up with the 
caravan, and fell suddenly upon it. The leaders of 
the Coreish fled, the rest were overpowered, and all 
the merchandize and silver were carried off, with 
one or two prisoners, by Zeid, to Medina. The 


* There is a great scarcity of water by this route; but the 
summer was now passed, and water could moreover be carried on 
camels between the distant wells. 

+ He belonged to the Bani Ashja, a sub-tribe of the Ghatafin, 
who appear all to have been hostile to Mahomet. He visited the 
Bani Nadhir at Medina. Kinfna, a chief of that tribe, set wine 
before him, and they drank in company with Suleit ibn Noman, 
a believer (for wine was not then forbidden); they became in- 
toxicated, when the Arab divulged the secret, and it was imme- 
diately conveyed by Suleit to Mahomet. Wéckidi, 197. 
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booty was valued at one hundred thousand dirhems ; 
so that, after appropriation of the Prophet's fifth, 
eight hundred dirhems fell to the lot of each soldier. 
Furat, the guide, was brought to Mahomet, who 
promised him liberty without ransom, if he would 
believe. He embraced Islam, and was set free.* 
No further expedition was undertaken during Assassination, 


by Mahomet’s 


this year; but I must not omit to notice another command, of 


of those foul and dastardly assassinations, which of of Ashraf 
darken the pages of this history. Kab ibn Ashraf 4. H. O. 
was the son of a Jewess of the Bani Nadhir, and 24. 
with that tribe he appears to have identified him- 

self. The victory of Badr deeply mortified him, in 
common with other ill-wishers of the Prophet. He 

made no attempt to conceal his discontent; and soon 

after proceeded to Mecca, where, being a poet, he 
stirred up the Coreish to avenge their heroes buried 

in the well of Badr, by elegies lamenting their hard 

fate. On his return to Medina he is further accused 

of disquieting the Mussulmans, by the publication 

of amatory sonnets addressed to their women,—a 
curious and favourite mode of annoyance amongst 

the Arabs.f Mahomet, apprehensive that the free 
expression of hostile feeling by persons of such in- 
fluence as Kab, would sap his authority at Medina, 


* Both Wackidi and his Secretary say that he was “ set free 
from the sentence of death,” which apparently would otherwise 
have been executed on him, but for what special reason is not 
apparent. lid. K. Wdckidi, 105; Hishdmi, 248; Tabari, 341. 

{ The following couplets by Kab, in praise of Omm al Fadhl 
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made no secret of his animosity towards Kab. He 
prayed aloud,—“ Oh Lord, deliver me from the son. 
of Ashraf,in whatsoever way it seemeth good unto 
thee, because of his open sedition and his verses.”* 
But instead of adopting an honourable and straight- 
forward course, he prompted his followers, as on 
previous occasions, to assassination, by saying to 
them,—“ Who will ease me of the son of Ashraf? 
for he troubleth me.” Mohammad, the son of 
Maslama, replied,—‘‘ Here am I;—I will slay him.” 
Mahomet, signifying his approval, desired him to 
take counsel with the chief of his tribe, Sad ibn 
Mofdz. By the advice of Sad, the conspirator having 
chosen four other men from the Bani Aws as his 
accomplices, took them to Mahomet, and obtained 
his sanction to their plan of throwing the victim off 


bint al Harith, are quoted by the biographers, in support of the 
accusation :— : 


Alas, my heart! Wilt thou pass on? Wilt thou not tarry to praise her? 
Wilt thou leave Omm al Fadhl deserted ? 

Of saffron colour is she: so full of charms, that if thou wert to squeeze 
her, there would be pressed forth Wine, Henna, and Katam.t 

She is so slim that her figure, from ankle to shoulder, bends as she desires 
to stand upright, and cannot. 

When we met she caused me to forget (my own wife) Omm Halim, 
although the cord that bindeth me to her is not to be broken. 

Sprung of the Bani Aamir, my heart is mad with the love of her; and if 
she chose she could cure Kab of his sickness. 

She is the Princess of women; and her father is the Prince of his tribe, 
the Entertainer of strangers, the Fulfiller of promises. 

I never saw the Sun come forth by night, until one dark evening she 
appeared unto me in her splendour. 

Tabari, p. 335. 
* K. Wadckidi, 104; Wé&ckidt, 186. 
ft Meaning, apparently, the elements of beauty, or the colours red, yellow, 
and black. 
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his guard by fair words and deceitful promises 
Abu Naila, the foster brother of Kab, was deputed 
to pave the way. He complained to Kab of the 
calamities and poverty which the advent of Ma- 
homet had brought upon them, and begged that he 
would advance corn and dates for the sustenance 
of himself and a party like-minded with him. 
Kab, taken in the snare, demanded security; Abu 
Naila agreed that they should pledge their arms, 
and appointed a late hour of meeting at the house 
of Kab, when the bargain would be completed. 
Towards evening the band of conspirators assembled 
at the house of Mahomet. It wasa bright moonlight 
night, and the Prophet accompanied them to the out- 
skirts of the town. As they emerged from the low 
shruhs of the Moslem burying ground, he bade them 
God-speed ; and, parting from then, called out, “ Go! 
The blessing of God be with you, and assistance 
from on high!” Passing the valley of Oreidh, and 
several hamlets of Medina and of Jewish citizens, 
they arrived about two or three miles north-east of 
the city, at the house of Kab. He had retired to rest. 
Abu Naila called aloud for him to come down, and 
Ka4b started from his couch. His bride (for he had 
been lately married, and the biographers delight to 
record every circumstance which adds to the cruelty 
and heartlessness of the affair) caught him by the 
skirt, and warned him not to go. “It is but my 
brother, Abu Naila,” he said; and, as he pulled the 
garment from her, gaily added the verse,—“ Shall a 
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warrior be challenged and not respond ?” Descend- 
ing, he was not alarmed to find the party armed, as 
the weapons were to be left with him in pledge. 
They wandered along, conversing on the misfortunes 
of Medina, till they reached a waterfall,” and upon 
its bank they proposed to pass some part of the moon- 
light night. Meanwhile, his foster-brother, having 
thrown his arm around Kab, was familiarly drawing 
his hand through his long locks, and praising the 
sweet scent, which K4b said was that of his bride. 
Suddenly the traitor seized his hair, and dragging 
him to the ground, shouted,—“ Slay him! Slay the 
Enemy of God!” All drew their swords, and fell 
upon their victim. The wretched man clung to his 
foster-brother so closely that he was with difficulty 
put to death. As he received the fatal wound he 
uttered a fearful scream, which ‘resounded far and 
near amongst the strongholds of the Jews; and 
lights were seen at the windows of the affnghted 
inhabitants. The assassins, fearful of pursuit, retired 
in haste, carrying in their arms one of their number 
who had received two deep sword cuts aimed at 
Kab. As they regained the burying ground, they 
uttered a loud Zakbir,t which Mahomet heard, and 
knew that their work had been successfully accom- 
plished. At the gate of the Mosque he met them, 
saying,—“ Welcome; for your countenances beam 
with the joy of victory.” ‘ And thine also, O 
* Sharj al ajdz; Wackidi. Tabari calls it Shdb al ajuz. 
T ‘‘ Allahu Akbar :” ‘Great is the Lord.” 
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Prophet,” they exclaimed, as they threw before him 
the ghastly head of their victim. Then Mahomet 
praised God for what had been done, and comforted 
the wounded man.* 

I have been thus minute in transcribing the record Refiections 
of the murder of Kab, because it faithfully illustrates of Kéb'san, 
the ruthless fanaticism into which Mahomet was fast *“"**°™ 
drifting. It was a spirit too congenial with the pas- 
sions of the Arabs not to be immediately caught up 
by his followers. The strong religious impulse, under 
which they always acted, untempered as it was by 
the divine graces and heaven-born morality of the 
Christian faith, hurried them into excesses of bar- 
barous treachery, and justified that treachery by 
the interests of Islam and the direct approval of the 
Deity. Iam far from asserting that every detail in 
the foregoing narrative, either of instigation by 
Mahomet, or of deception by the assassins, is beyond 
suspicion. The actors in such scenes were not slow 
to magnify and embellish their own services at the 
expense of truth.~ There may also have been the 
desire to justify an act of perfidy, at which even the 
loose morality of the day was startled, by casting the 
burden of it on the infallible Prophet. But, after al- 


* A sort of miracle is here described: Mahomet spat upon the 
wounds, and the pain departed. Wédckidi, 190. 

t See Canon, II. 3. vol. i. p. Ix., and ITI. c. p. Ixxxi. The 
feeling may be illustrated by a widely differing case—that of the 
judgment executed by Phineas,—‘ and that was counted unto 


him for righteousness unto all generations for evermore.” Psalm, 
evi. 31. 
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lowing all due weight to both of these considerations,. 
enough remains to prove, in this case, the worst 
features of assassination, and the fact that they were 
directly countenanced, or rather prompted, by 
Mahomet himself.* 
Murder of Ibn Qn the morning after the murder of Kab, Ma- 
Sanina, a Jew, 


homet gave a general permission to his followers to 
slay any Jews whom they might chance to meet.f 


* There can be little doubt that the less sturdy and unscru- 
pulous faith of some lukewarm Moslems was at times scandalized 
by crimes like this; though it is not in the nature of one-sided 
tradition to preserve the record of what they said. The present is 
one of the few occasions on which the murmurs of the aggrieved 
parties have come to light. When Merwan was Governor of Medina, 
he one day asked Benjamin, a convert from the Bani Nadhir (Kab’s 
tribe) in what manner Kab met his death. “ By guile and perfidy,” 
said Benjamin. Now Muhammad son of Maslama, by this time 
@ very aged man, was sitting by: he exclaimed,— What, O 
Merwan! could the Prophet of the Lord, thinkest thou, be guilty 
of perfidy? By the Lord! we did not kill him but by command 
of the Prophet. I swear that no roof, save that of the Mosque, 
shall cover thee and me at once.” Then, turning to Benjamin, he 
swore that if he had had a sword in his hand, he would have cut 
off his head. The unfortunate Benjamin could not thenceforward 
quit his house without first sending a messenger to see that Mu- 
hammad was out of the way. His enemy caught him one day at 
a funeral in the Back! al Gharcad, and seizing a bundle of date 
branches from a woman passing by, broke them every one over 
the face and back of Benjamin. Thus were murmurers against 
the infallibility of the Prophet silenced in the early days of Islam. 
Wackidt, 192. 

t So, distinctly, in Wédckidi, 191; K. Wéckidi, 104; and 
Hishdmi, 251. So far as I can make out, the murder of Ibn 
Sanina was the direct consequence of this order. But the order 
itself is a strange one, and must, one would suppose, have been 
accompanied by some conditions or reservations, not here appa- 
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-Accordingly, Muheiasa, a Moslem, having encoun- 
tered Ibn Sanina, a Jewish merchant, slew him. The 
occurrence is alluded to by the biographers rather 
for the purpose of explaining the sudden conversion 
of the assassinator’s brother, Huweisa, than to record 
the murder of a petty Jewish trader. When Hu- 
weisa upbraided Muheiasa for killing his confederate eed ae 
the Jew, and appropriating his wealth,—“ By the the murderer's 
Lord!” replied Muheiasa, “if he that commanded me 
to kill him had commanded to kill thee also, I would 
have done it.” “ What!” Huweisa cried; “ wouldst 
thou have slain thine own brother at Mahomet’s 
bidding ?” —“ Even so,” answered the fanatic. 
“Strange indeed!” Huweisa responded. “ Hath the 
new religion reached to this pitch! Verily, itis a 
wonderful Faith.” And Huweisa was converted 
from that very hour.* The progress of Islam begins 


rent. It was surely not expedient for the Prophet’s cause at this 
time that the streets of Medina should have flowed with blood, 
by the strict execution of this command. Yet such is the distinct 
tenor of the best traditions. 

The order was not an unlikely one to have issued at a time when 
Mahomet was irritated against the Jews by their treachery; and 
Hishami has a tradition that it was promulgated when Mahomet 
directed the massacre of all the males of the Coreitza, which 
would have been the more likely version, if the other tradition 
had not been so strong and positive. Its words are:— 


20 ool less A I DW ye al Spy qual Lb 

Fis 15 G ope, Shey gre & oh pe ue Spy Jl 

* Wackidi, 191; Tabari, 339; Hishdmi, 251. The story does 
not occur in the Secretary’s biography. 


New 


treaty 
entered into 
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now to stand out in unenviable contrast with that- 
of early Christianity. Converts were gained to the 
Faith of Jesus by witnessing the constancy with 
which its confessors suffered martyrdom; they were 
gained to Islam by the spectacle of the readiness 
with which its adherents inflicted death. In the 
one case conversion often imperilled the believer's 
life; in the other, it was the only means of saving 
it. 

The Jews were now in extreme alarm. None 


with the Jews. ventured abroad. Every family lived in the fear of 


a night attack; every individual dreaded the fate 
of Kab and Ibn Sanina. A deputation of their 
principal men waited upon Mahomet, and com- 
plained that he had treacherously cut off their 
chief, without fault or apparent cause. “ Had Kab 
conducted himself,” replied Mahomet, “ as ye have 
done, he would not have been cut off. But he 
offended me by his seditious speeches and his evil 
poetry. And if any one amongst you,” he added, 
“doeth the same, verily the sword shall again be 
unsheathed.” At the same time he invited them to 
enter into a fresh compact with him, such as he 
might deem sufficient for the interests of Islam. 
They agreed, and a new treaty was written out and 
deposited with Ali. Nevertheless, adds WAckidi, 
the Jews thenceforward lived, as well they might, 
in depression and alarm.* 


* Wackidi, 191; K. Wackidi, 94}. 
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The winter months of the year 624 closed with- Mahomet 
out any incident of political importance. But during Hapa 
this period, the Prophet took to himself a third AH. 0. 


November, 


wife, Haphsa, the daughter of Omar. She was the A.D. 624. 
widow of Khoneis, an early convert, who had died 
six or seven months previously.* By marrying this 
widow, Mahomet not only gratified the passion for 
fresh espousals, which was becoming a characteristic 
feature of his advancing years, but bound closer his 
friendship with her father Omar. Abu Bakr and 
Omar were now connected equally with the Pro- 
phet, and through their daughters had close access 
to his ear. There was much rivalry between 
Ayesha and Haphsa; but the youth, vivacity, and 
beauty of the former maintained the supremacy. 


* See vol. ii. p. 109. I may here notice what appears an error 
in Ibn Coteiba (Gottingen, 1850). In loco Haphsa, Khoneis is 
said to have been Mahomet’s ambassador to the Persian Court, 
instead of his father Abdallah. 

Of Haphsa, the ordinary story is that Omar first offered his 
widowed daughter in marriage to Abu Bakr, and then to Othman; 
‘and that Mahomet hearing of it said,—‘* Othman shall wed one 
better than Haphsa” (i.e. mm Kolthfim, the Prophet’s daughter) ; 
“and Haphsa shall marry one better than Othm&n” (meaning him- © 
self.) But this is hardly borne out by dates. The previous 
husband of Haphsa died twenty-five months after Mahomet’s 
flight from Mecca ( Wdckidi, 2274), that is in Rabi Ist, A.H. OL 
or July-August, 624 A.D, the very month in which Othman 
married Omm Kolthim. Even if we were to calculate the 
twenty-five months from Moharram (the nominal date of the 
Hegira), it would make the death of Khoneis to occur in May- 
June; and even with the indecent haste of Mussulman re- 
marriages, this leaves insufficient time for the intervening inci- 
dents. See C. de Perceval, iii. p. 89. 
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Birth of > _ The marriages contracted by Mahomet at Medina 
sons, Hasan ©=were all unfruitful. But meanwhile his family was 
ane Howe built up in the female line of Khadija’s progeny. 
At the close of the second year of his sojourn at 
Medina, Fatima, the Prophet’s youngest daughter, 
was espoused by Ali. Within the next twelve 
months, she gave birth to Hasan, the first grandson 
born to Mahomet, and in the following year to 


Hosein, his brother.* 


* Hasan was born in the middle of Ramadhan, A.H. IV. or 
January, 625 A.D. Hosein was born about eleven months after. 
Tabari, p. 899. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEENTH. 


The Battle of Ohod. 
Shawwél, A.H. TI. January, A.D. 625. 


Etat 56. 


Tue year 625 A.D. opened stormily on Mahomet. The Coreish 


° re resolve to 
Twelve months had elapsed since the battle of Badr. avenge their 
; ; defeat at 
The cry of revenge ever since had resounded in the Baar. 
valley of Mecca; and the long suspended threat was 
now put into execution. | 
Rumours of preparation by the Coreish for a grand Mahomet 


° ‘ receives 
attack upon Medina had for some time been reaching intimation 


Mahomet: but the first authentic notice of the im- Abin 
pending invasion was a sealed letter placed in his ° 

hands, while at the Mosque in Coba, by a messenger 

from Mecca. It was from his uncle Abbis, who 

had engaged the courier, by a high reward, to de- 

liver it in three days.* Obey, the son of Kab, who 

was standing by, read the despatch aloud; it con- 


tained the startling news that the Coreish, three 
* K. Wackidi, 105; Wédckidi, 202. The latter professes to give 
a copy of the letter, but it is not reliable. In it Abbas assures 
Mahomet that he had no hand in the enterprise. As usual, he 
was trying to hold with both sides. 
VOL. Il. x 


The Coreish 
march from 
Mecca: 
Ramadhan, 
A.H. III. 
Middle of 
January, 625, 
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thousand strong, were on the point of starting. Ma- 
homet enjoined secrecy; but the tidings could not be 
suppressed. The prophet communicated them pri- 
vately to Sad, son of Rabi, a “‘ Leader” of the Bani 
Khazraj, and his wife overheard the conversation.* 
Whether thus, or otherwise, the coming attack was 
soon nolsed abroad, and caused great excitement, 
especially among the Jews and those who sympa- 
thized with them. 

The movement at Mecca did, indeed, justify 
alarm. The Coreish had unanimously agreed to 
devote the profits of the caravan, for which so much 
blood had been shed at Badr, towards avenging that 
defeat.f These amply sufficed for the equipment 
and provisioning of a great army. Emissaries were 
despatched amongst the Bedouin tribes, connected 
with the Coreish by alliance or descent, inviting 
them to join the enterprise. At length, near the 


* Wackidi, 203. Mahomet communicated the intelligence, in 
an inner chamber, to Sad, whose wife shortly after told him that 
she had heard it all. Sad seized her by the hair, and dragged her 
to Mahomet, who bade him let her go. 


{ The only exception is said to have been the Bani Zohra (who 
it will be remembered turned back from the battle of Badr); also 
the poorer citizens who owned but small ventures in the caravan. 
One version states that Abu Sofiain kept the caravan as it were in 
bond till the army was equipped from its proceeds; and that he 
himself excluded the Bani Zohra, because they had had no share 
in Badr. ‘The gross value was 1,000 camels and 50,000 dirhems. 
One half constituted the profit; the other half, representing the 
principal, was returned to the several sharers. The chief expense 
of the campaign was in providing camels for consumption on the 


march. Wéckidi, 205. 
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close of ShawwAl or beginning of Ramadhan,* they 
commenced their march, three thousand in number; 
seven hundred were mailed warriors, and two 
hundred well-mounted cavalry.¢ The chiefs of the 
Coreish accompanied the force. Many took their 
women with them, who enkindled the fury of the 
army by verses, which were chanted to the stirring 
cadence of the timbrel, and which invoked vengeance 
on the Moslems for friends and kinsmen slain at 
Badr.J Foremost amongst these was Hind, the wife 
of Abu Sofi4n, who, thirsting for the blood of Hamza, 
had engaged an Ethiopian, with his deadly javelin, 
to secure her victim. There was also with the 
army a band of Medina citizens, under Abu Aamir 
“the Monk,” who, it will be remembered, went over 
to Mecca in disgust at the enthusiastic reception of 
Mahomet, and now boasted that his presence in the 
ranks of the Coreish would of itself disarm the oppo- 
sition of his fellow citizens.|| 


* The chronology will be given in a note below. 

{ There were 3,000 camels. One hundred soldiers of the Bani 
Thackif (of Tayif) were with the army. 

{ The Secretary of Wackidi mentions fifteen; and Wackidi 
enumerates fourteen chief women. There were, no doubt, others 
of less note. Abu Sofian took his two wives with him, Hind 
and Omeima. Wdchkidi, 201. 

§ She is represented as exhorting him, every time she passed, 
not to fail of his object. But there is a good deal of embellish- 
ment in the painting of her animosity. The Abasside traditionists 
rejoice in the blackest pictures of the house of Abu Sofian. 
Wahshi, the Ethiopian, is also called “ Abu Dusma,” the Negro. 
Tabari, 358. 

| See above, p. 27. 


And encamp 
near Medina. 


Thursday. 


Friday. 
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The Meccan army, taking the ordinary route by 
the sea-shore, after a march of ten days, reached 
Dzul Huleifa, a halting place in the valley of Ackick, 
about five miles west of Medina.* It was Thursday 
morning; and the same day, striking off by a valley 
to the left, they marched northward for a few miles, 
and encamped in an extensive and fertile plain to 
the west of Ohod.f The luxuriant fields were cut 
down as forage for the horses; and the camels, set 
loose to graze, trampled the crops in all directions. 
Friday was passed inactively. Between this low 


* A party of the Bani Khozaa, who had quitted Mecca only 
four days before, told Mahomet that they had left the Coreishite 
army at Dzu Towa, the first stage from Mecca; on their return 
they met them at R&bigh, on the road by the sea-shore. Wdclhidt, 
202. 

It is related that at Abwa some of the Coreish proposed to dig 
up the bones of Mahomet’s mother, as a guarantee, in case of 
defeat, against any insult to the women who accompanied the army. 
Abu Sofifn objected, lest the Bani Bakr and Khozia (left be- 
hind at Mecca) should, in retaliation, dig up the bones of their 
dead. The story is unlikely, but it marks the route. Wadecladi, 
206. For Dzul Huleifa, see Burton, ii. 144. 

f It was called Al Watd, ‘\h,)|, which may have been its 
proper name, but which also signifies generally a depressed plain 
between high ground. The plain, etxending from Ohod to Al 
Jorf, was cultivated by the inhabitants of the city. It sloped off 
northwards into the Ghdba, the lowest spot or basin for the drain- 
age of the whole vale of Medina. The surplus water from 
thence passes west, between the hills. Burckhardt, 328; Burton, 
ii. 117, 169, 235. In the days of Wackidi it was called “ the 
plain of beans or vegetables.” Oseid ibn Hodheir is mentioned 
us having twenty camels employed in irrigating his barley there. 
Wadckidi, 207. The barley harvest is in March, and the crop 
would be now in green luxuriance. Burckhardt, 855. 
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plain and Medina were several rocky ridges, which, 
closing down upon the city on the north, rendered 
it secure from any direct attack on that side; but 
the road, sweeping eastward under Ohod, and then 
south, reached the northern suburbs by an easy 
circuit. The Coreish feared to advance by this 
route upon the city, as the houses on the road 
would have afforded their enemy a strong position. 
They hoped rather to draw them to the outskirts 
and overpower them, upon equal ground, by their 
superior numbers. Perhaps by delay, it was also 
expected that the party unfavourable to Mahomet : 
might have time to gain heart, and create in the 
city a dangerous diversion. 

Meanwhile Mahomet, by his spies, was kept ap- Proceedings in 
prised of the enemy's movements.* Hob4b ibn al oar 
Mundzir reconnoitred their camp on Thursday, 
and brought back an alarming estimate of its 
strength, which the Prophet desired him to keep 
secret.f The farmers of the plain had withdrawn 
in time their labourers, cattle, and implements of 
husbandry; but the complete destruction of their 
fields was severely felt. The hold which Mahomet 
had already attained over the people of Medina is 
remarkable. There was no ebullition of resentment 


* Two of these spies ventured into the enemy’s camp on the 
evening of Wednesday, and accompanied them from the valley of 
Ackick to their encampment at Al Watd, returning thence to 
Mahomet on Thursday. K. Wdckidi, 105; Wédckidi, 206. 

+ Wa-kidi, 208. 


Resolution to 
remain within 
the city, 
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against him as the cause of their losses; and, amidst 
all the elements of disaffection, he is at once recog- 
nized as the leader and director of every defensive 
measure. Several chief men, both of the Aws and 
Khazraj, with a strong party of armed adherents 
posted themselves at the great Mosque, and kept 
watch over the Prophet's door throughout the night 
of Thursday.* Thesleep of Mahomet was troubled. 
He dreamed, tradition tells us, that he was clad in 
mail, that his sword was broken at its point, that a 
cow was being slaughtered, and that he rode upon a 
ram.f 

The next day, Friday, the people came together, 
and Mahomet discussed with them the course to be 
pursued. He told them of his dream. “ The frac- 
ture in my sword portendeth some injury to my 
own person,’f he said; “and the slaughtering of the 
cow, damage to my people; riding upon the ram 
signifieth slaughter amongst the enemy; and the 
being covered with a coat of mail is a type of 
Medina fortified and secure. Within the city then,” 
he argued, “ we are safe: without it, loss and dis- 
aster may await us.” In this opinion coincided the 


* The two Sads, Oseid, &c., are named as with this party. 

+ Ref. as before. The dream is given consistently by all our 
authorities; and there is nothing violently improbable in it, though 
it bears too much the cast of traditional fiction to be received un- 
hesitatingly. Supposing it founded on fact, it might either be a 
real dream, or a similitude intended by Mahomet to enforce his 
views. 

¢ Or, as others say, “to some one of my house.” Wéackidi, 209. 
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men of years and wisdom, both citizens and refu- 
gees. Abdallah ibn Obey, who, notwithstanding 
his jealousy of Mahomet, was equally concerned in 
the protection of Medina from insult and violence, 
strongly supported the views of Mahomet:—“ O 
Prophet!” he said, “our city is a virgin, inviolate. 
We have never gone forth to our enemies, but we 
have suffered loss: remaining within our walls, we 
have beaten them off with slaughter. Leave the 
Coreish alone. If they remain, it will be in evil 
case; when they retire, it will be disappointed and 
frustrated in their designs.” So it was determined 
that the women and children of the suburbs and 
surrounding hamlets should be brought within the 
city, and that the enemy, if they approached, should 
be met with arrows, stones, and other missiles from 
the house-tops, and pursued in confusion through 
the streets and narrow passages of the town.* 

The decision was displeasing to the younger and set aside by 
more impetuous citizens. “ Shall we sit quietly the ae 
here,” they asked indignantly, “and see our fair” 
possessions ravaged all around? The disgrace will 
cleave to us irretrievably, and the Arab tribes will 
be emboldened to repeat the insult. Let us go forth 
and smite our foes, even as we did at Badr!” There 


* K. Wackidi, 109; Wackidi, 210. 

¢ As usual, we are overwhelmed with anecdotes of Believers 
bent on martyrdom, and of dreams and pious anticipations of the 
rewards to be shortly enjoyed in Paradise. These I take to be 
the growth of after years;—the halo, in fact, pictured by tradition 
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were hot wanting men among the Refugees who 
sided with this party, and their ardour was so great 
that Mahomet at last gave way. He announced his 
resolution to give battle to the Coreish. Ascending 
the pulpit for the weekly service, he stirred up the 
people, in his discourse, to fight courageously :—“ If 
ye be stedfast,” he said, “the Lord will grant you 
victory." Then he commanded them to make ready 
for the battle. ‘T’he most part rejoiced greatly; but 
some were grieved that the first decision had been 
set aside. 


around the martyr’s head. There were worldly motives enough 
to justify this party in their desire to go forth. The citizens were 
grieved at the occupation of their fields; the barley crops were 
being destroyed, and the season for sowing was passing away. 
Wédckidi, 211. Even Hamza joined them, on political considera- 
tions. ‘“ We fear,” he said, “Jest the Coreish should attribute our 
backwardness to cowardice, and that it will embolden them ever 
after. We were but three hundred at Badr, and now we are 
many. Verily, this is the day we have longed and prayed to the 
Lord for; and now he hath driven the enemy as a prey into the 
midst of our habitations.” Wédckidi, 210. 

As specimens of the martyr spirit, I may mention these. One 
said,— The slaughtered cow which thou sawest was an emblem 
of the dead amongst thy followers, and verily I shall be of the 
number ; wherefore, hinder me not from Paradise. Let us go 
forth; surely, by the one God! I shall quickly enter therein.” 
Wédckidi, 211. Khaithama (who had cast lots with Sad, his son, 
which should go to Badr, p. 84) told Mahomet that his son had 
risen before him in his sleep:—‘‘ A goodly appearance he had: he 
described to me the blessedness of Paradise,—al] is true that our 
Lord hath promised; and he besought me to come quickly, and 
be his companion there. And now, verily, I am old, and long for 
the meeting with my Lord. Pray, therefore, that God would grant 
me martyrdom, and reunion with my son.” So Mahomet prayed: 
and Khaithama was slain at Ohod. Wedckidt, 212. Such is the 
kind of story which tradition delights to embellish or to create. 
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By the time the afternoon prayer was ended, the a ehomet pats 
people had assembled in the court of the Mosque, 
armed for battle. Mahomet then retired with Abu 
Bakr and Omar, to make ready. In a little while he 
issued from his chamber, clad in mail and helmet, his 
sword hanging from a leathern girdle,* and a shield 
slung over his shoulder. His followers now repented 
that they had importuned him to go forth, and prayed 
that he would even now do as seemed good to him. 

But it was too late:—“I invited you to this,” he 
said, ‘and ye would not. It doth not become a 
Prophet, when once he hath put on his helmet, to lay 
it down again until the Lord hath decided betwixt 
him and his enemies. Wait, therefore, on the Lord. 
Only be stedfast, and he will send victory to you.” 
Then he called for three lances, and fixed banners marches a 


little way out 


uponthem. One for the Refugees he gave to Musab, of Medine, 
the second to a Leader of the Bani Aws, the third the night of 
to a Leader of the Bani Khazraj.t Abdallah ibn ied 
Omm Makttim he appointed to command the city, . 

and lead the public prayers, during his absence. 

Just then the bier of a citizen was brought, as was 
customary, to the Mosque. Mahomet pronounced 


over it the usual service; then mounting his horse, 


* It was preserved and handed down in the family of Abu 
Rafi, Mahomet’s servant. Wédckidi, 213. 

T Instead of Mussab some name Ali. The Awsite standard 
was held by Oseid ibn Hodheir; the Khazrajite, by Hobab ibn 
Mundzir; others say, by Sad ibn Obada. Wéckidi, 214; &. 
Wackidi, 1054. 
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and surrounded by his followers, he took the 
road to Obod. There was but one other horse 
with the Moslem army. Arrived at an eminence, 
the Prophet turned round and saw following, amid 
the palm plantations on the mght, a rude and dis- 
orderly band of men. Being told that they were 
the Jewish confederates of Abdallah ibn Obey, he 
commanded that they should go back, “for,” said 
he, “ ye shall not seek the aid of idolaters to fight 
against idolaters.”"* He then passed onwards to a 
place called Al Shaikhain, where he reviewed the 
force, and halted for the might.— Abdallah ibn Obey, 


* Wackidi, 215; K. Wéackidi, 105}. It is commonly supposed 
that the order was at once obeyed, and that the Jews went back 
accordingly; but this is nowhere, that I find, expressly stated; 
and it is quite a possible alternative that they stayed on with 
Abdallah, and formed part of the force which seceded at the 
field of Ohod; and this seems to be the view of H. von Hammer. 
Weil holds, but on later authorities, that the Jews, five hundred 
in number, went back at this time, and Abdallah’s force after- 
wards. 

The Secretary of Wackidi has a tradition that Mahomet, seeing 
Abdallah on the road with seven hundred confederate Jews of the 
Bani Cainucia, asked whether they were converts to Islam or not; 
and, on being informed that they were not, said, “ Let them 
return, for ye shall not seek aid of idolaters,” &c. In most tradi- 
tions the words “ Let them return” are not given. 

On the whole, I consider the difference an open question. 

¢ Burckhardt, p. 865, notices it as “ a ruined edifice of stones or 
bricks,” a mile from the town, “ where Mahomet put on his coat 
of mail,” s.¢. on Saturday morning. “Farther on” is a stone 
where the Prophet “ leaned for a few minutes on his way to Ohod.” 

The edifice is apparently that noted by Burton (ii. 284) as the 
‘“ Mustarah, or resting-place.” It is half an hour's ride from 
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with his followers, encamped near at hand; but, dis- 
pleased at his advice being cast aside, and at the 
unfriendly treatment of his Jewish adherents, he 
kept sullenly aloof. Muhammad, son of Maslama, 
patrolled the camp with fifty men.* A similar duty 
was performed for the Coreish by Ikrima, with a 
troop of horse, which approached close enough to 
alarm the Moslems by their neighing, but did not 
venture over the ridge which separated the two 
armies. 


By the first dawn, the army of Medina was again Mahomet 
advances 


in motion, advancing upon Ohod.{ A guide was Ohod, = 
procured, who, in the dim light of early morning, line of battle. 


Medina, ‘‘and has a newly built square or enclosure of dwarf 
whitewashed walls, within which devotees pray.” 

In the time of Mahomet two buildings stood on the spot called 
Shekhani (the two aged persons), in memory of an aged and blind 
Jew and Jewess who used to live there. Wdchidi, 214; Tabari, 358. 

* Mahomet slept that night in the encampment of the Bani 
Najjar. A person named Dzakwin watched over him. Mahomet 
awoke several times during the night, and asked who was on guard. 
Dzakwén answered each time by a different name (according 
to the Arab custom of patronymics, &c.), and Mahomet there- 
fore supposed that the guard had been several times relieved. In 
the morning Dzakwan explained the artifice, and Mahomet was 
amused at it. The same story is related of Badr. Wédchkidi, 
216, and 107. 

{¢ The Harrat. Weé&ckidi, 216; Burton, ii. 285. 


} All authorities agree that the battle was fought upon a Satur- 
day; and the day of the month is ordinarily given as the seventh 
of Shawwal; but M. C. de Perceval calculates that the seventh 
fell on a Tuesday. By the same calculation, the eleventh falls 
on Saturday; and the eleventh is one of the days named, but on 
inferior authority, by tradition. Others give the fifteenth. 


Saturday 
morning, 7th 
(iith) Shaw- 
wal, A.H, ITI. 
26th January, 
A.D. 624, 
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led Mahomet by the nearest path, through the fields 
and gardens which occupied the intervening space.* 
The vicinity owes its verdure to a water-course, 
which carries off the drainage of the country lying 
to the south and east. The hill of Ohod, three 
miles distant from Medina, is a rugged and almost 
insulated off-shoot of the great mountain range, and 
projects for three or four miles into the eastern plain.f 
The torrent, sometimes swollen so as quite to in- 
undate the adjacent tract,J sweeps along its southern 
and western face, and discharges its flood into the 
Ghdba, or low basin lying beyond. It was now 
dry, and its course marked only by deep sand and 
scattered stones. On the farther bank, upon a 
slightly sloping plain, bare and stony, over which 
“the seared and jagged flanks of Ohod rose like 


* As he passed through one of these gardens, its owner, a blind 
man, murmured at the injury to his property, and cast dust at 
Mahomet. One of the Bani Aws sprang up and beat him. A 
chief of the Bani Khazraj resented the affront, and a fierce con- 
tention arose. It was ended by a savage threat from Oseid, the 
Awsite ‘‘ Leader,” who said that unless he knew that it would not 
be pleasing to Mahomet, he would have cut off the blind man’s head! 

There must, no doubt, have been difficulty in keeping down these 
intestine quarrels and jealousies, though in the hands of a skilful 
administrator like Mahomet, they were really elements of power. 
Wéackidi, 217. 


+ Burckhardt, 364, 866. 


t Ibid. 865. Mahomet crosesd the water-course at a place 
where there was subsequently a bridge x ini| Wdckidi, 1054. I 
do not find the notice of this bridge, or its remains, in any modern 
work. 
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masses Of iron,’ Mahomet halted his army.* By 
this time it was full daylight, and although the 
columns of the enemy were in sight, the cry for morn- 
ing prayers was raised by Bilal, and the whole army, 
led by the Prophet, prostrated itself in worship. 
Abdallah ibn Obey at this moment wheeled suddenly 
round, and deserting the army with his three hundred 
followers, took the road back to the city. Mahomet 
was thus left with only seven hundred followers: but 
_ they were all true men; and, fighting in what they 
believed to be the cause of God, they boldly faced 
an enemy four times their number. The rear was 
protected by the frowning heights of Ohod, excepting 
on the left, where the rocks receded, and afforded an 
opening, the more dangerous because suited to the 
movements of the enemy's horse. Mahomet, there- 
fore, posted on an adjoining eminence the flower of 
his archery, and gave their leader a stringent in- 
junction to hold fast, and check the attempts which 
he expected the Coreish would here make to turn 
his flank :—“ Guard our rear,” he said, “ and stir not 
from this spot: if ye see us pursuing and plundering 
the enemy, join not with us: if we be pursued, and 
worsted, move not to our aid.” Then he drew out 
his line, facing towards Medina;—Musab, with the 
Refugee standard, being in the centre, and the Aws 
and Khazraj allies forming either wing.f He com- 
* Burton, ii. 287. 


+ The received account is that the army faced southwards, to- 
wards Medina, its left resting on the eminence of Ainain (“the 
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manded the army not to engage the enemy till he 
gave command; for he knew that the strength of his 
position would be sacrificed by a premature advance. 
Having thus disposed his force, Mahomet put on a 
second coat of mail, and calmly awaited the enemy’s 
approach. 

Meanwhile Abu Sofifin, as hereditary leader, 
brought up the Meccan army; and, facing Ohod, 
marshalled them in front of Mahomet. The banner, 
which had been duly bound upon the standard m 
the Council Hall at Mecca, was borne by Talha, son 
of Abd al Ozza.* The right wing was commanded 


two springs”); another version, not accepted by Wackidi, makes 
it face to the west, with its rear on Ainain, the enemy facing east, 
towards the rising sun. Wéckidi, 218. It is probable that Ma- 
homet’s front, though looking south, was slightly turned west, to 
suit the ground which formed the north-eastern bank of the torrent. 
Burckhardt (p. 365) makes the field of action lie east of the water- 
course: Burton (ii. 235), north. Both are probably right in part, 
if, as I suppose, the torrent here inclines to the north-west. 

* This Talha is to be distinguished from Talha son of Obeidallah, 
who stood by Mahomet in the battle. The Talha in the text was 
of the family of Abd al Dar, which retained the right of carrying 
the Coreishite standard. Vol.i. p.ccxlvii. note. Abu Sofian desired 
not only to lead the army, but to carry the standard, or at least to 
raise a second banner; but the descendants of Abd al Dar. would 
hear of no encroachment on their ancestral privilege. Wéckidi, 
219. There is a tradition that, as the enemy drew near, Mahomet 
inquired who bore their standard: on being told that it was one 
of the Bani Abd al Dar, he exclaimed,—‘ Our side is more worthy 
of that honour; and, calling for Musab (who was of the same 
lineage), placed the standard in his hands. It would appear, 
however, that Mahomet had already given the standard to Musab 
in the great Mosque. 
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by Khalid; the left by Ikrima, son of Abu Jahl.* 
The women at first kept to the front, sounding their 
timbrels and singing martial verses; but as the line 
advanced, they fell to the rear. 

The battle openedt by the inglorious advance of The battle 
Abu Aamir, “the Monk,” who vainly expected his single per 
fellow-citizens of Medina to fraternize with him, °°" 
He was received by them with a shower of stones, 
and forced to retire. Talha cried out indignantly 
to him and his followers,— Get to the rear, ye 
slaves! Guard the camp,—a fitting employment for 
you!” Flourishing the Coreishite banner, Talha 
now advanced alone, and challenged the enemy to 
single combat. Ali stepped forth, and rushing on 
him, with one blow of his sword, brought him to 
the ground. Mahomet, who had watched the rapid 
combat with intense anxiety, exclaimed with a loud 
voice,—Great 1s the Lord! and the same cry arose 
in an overwhelming shout from the whole of the 
Moslem army{ Talha’s brother, Othm4n, who 
was in charge of the women, then ran forward 
and seized the banner which lay by the lifeless 


* Over the Coreishite horse was Safwan, son of Omeya; others 
say Amr ibn al Aas (the famous Amru); but the horse was 
apparently divided between the two wings. One hundred archers 
were placed under Abdallah ibn Abi Rabia. Waéckid:, 219. 


+ Wackidi gives an harangue, supposed to have been pronounced 
by Mahomet just before the battle; but it is evidently spurious. 
Wackidi, 220. 

t Mahomet declared that thus was fulfilled that part of his vision 
in which he appeared to ride upon a ram. Talha was the ram. 


The Corecish 
are pressed, 
and waver. 
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body. The women beat their timbrels loudly, and 
sang :— 
“We are the Daughters of the Brave:* 
On carpets we step delicately ; 
Boldly advance, we shall embrace you! 
Turn back, and we will shun you,” 
Shun you with disgust!” 


Hamza responded to Othman’s challenge, and after 
a brief encounter, brought him lifeless to the ground. 
Then walking proudly back to the Moslem ranks, 
Hamza shouted,—“ I am the son of him who gave 
drink to the pilgrims,”—meaning of Abd al Mottalib, 
who had held that office. One after another, the 
family of Talha, two brothers and three sons, seized 
the standard; one after another, they fell in single 


combat. 
The rapid destruction of their standard-bearers 
carried dismay into the ranks of the Coreish. A 


* xb woliy—lit. daughters of the morning star, or of those 
who fall upon their enemy before dawn. K. W. 106; W. 223. 

¢ One of the sons was wounded by an arrow, shot by Aasim. 
The wounded lad was carried to his mother Sulffa, at the rear. 
She asked him, as he was breathing his last, who killed him. He 
said he did not recognize him; but as his foe shot the arrow, he 
heard him cry,— Take that from me, the son of Al Aclah!” 
“By the Lord!” Sulffa said, “it was Aasim, one of our own 
kin;” and she vowed she would yet drink wine out of Aasim’s 
skull. The vow was nearly being fulfilled, as we shall see below. 
Wackadi, 225. 

The Arab custom of single combats put the two armies on an 
equality for a time. So long as these combats went on, the 
Coreish derived no advantage from their superior numbers; and 
were disheartened by the loss of their chiefs before the battle began. 
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general engagement ensued; and, pressed by the 
fierce ardour of the Mussulmans, the Meccan began 
towaver. Their horse sought repeatedly to turn the 
left flank of Mahomet; but they were each time 
forced back by the galling archery of the little band 
posted on the neighbouring height. The same daring 
contempt of danger was displayed as at Badr. The 
Meccan ranks might be seen to quiver as Abu 
Dujina, distinguished by the red kerchief wound 
round his helmet, swept along, and, with a sword 
given him by Mahomet, dealt death on every side.* 
Hamza, conspicuous from his waving ostrich feather; 
Ali, marked by his long white plume; and Zobeir, 
known by his bright yellow turban—like heroes in 
the battles of the Iliad—carried confusion wherever 
they appeared.f 


* There is a mass of tradition about the prodigies of bravery 
shewn by Abu Dujana with this sword of Mahomet. 

At the commencement of the action Mahomet held up his 
sword, and said,—“ who will take this sword, and give to it its 
due?” Omar, Zobeir, &c. one after anotber, came forward and 
were rejected; last Abu Dujana offered, and Mahomet gave it to 
him ;—“ And he clave therewith the heads of the Unbelievers.”— 
K. Waokidi, 288; Wackidi, 255 et seq.; Hisham, 255; Tabari, 895. 

After the battle, Ali, giving his sword to Fatima to wash, 
said,—‘* Take this sword, for it is not a despicable one,” —alluding 
to his own acts of prowess that day. Mahomet added,—“ If 
thou hast done well, O, Ali! verily Harith ibn Simma and Abu 
Dujina have done well also.” 

T But the actual loss inflicted by these heroes was comparatively 
small; since only twenty fell altogether on the Meccan side, and 
a considerable number of these Jost their lives in single combat. 
Indeed there is to be suspected a magnifying of the first advantages 
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But the advance was pressed too hotly by the 
army of Mahomet. Their own line became irre- 
gular and confused; and a portion, piercing through 
the ranks of the enemy, fell to plundering their 
camp and baggage. The archers, from their emi- 
nence, perceived this, and could not resist the temp- 
tation; casting to the winds the injunction of the 
Prophet and the earnest expostulation of their 
leader, they hurried to the spoil. The ready eye of 
Khalid saw the opportunity, and he hastened to 
retrieve the day. Gathering the Coreishite horse at 
his extreme right, he wheeled round the enemy’s 
left wing, now uncovered, swept off the few remain- 
ing archers from the rising ground, and appearing 
suddenly in rear of the Moslems, charged down into 
their ranks. The surprise was fatal, the discomfiture 
complete. Musab was slain, and the standard of the 
Refugees disappeared.* The wild negro, Wahshi, 


gained by the Moslems, in order to counterbalance the ignominy 
of the subsequent defeat. A small body of heroes may have pierced 
through to the rear without much affecting the main line of the 
Coreish. Had that been thrown into general confusion, one would 
have expected the loss on their side to have been much greater. 

The Secretary gives the enemy’s loss at twenty-three, but this 
includes the prisoner Abu Ozza, and also Mufvia, killed some 
days after. 

*It was seized by an angel. Wédckidt, 231. The angels, 
though present, the traditionists add naively, did not fight that 
day. K. Wdckidi, 106. But if the believers had stood fast the 
angels would have fought. Wéekidt, 232. 

There is a tradition that a descendant of Abdal Dar, Abdul 
Ram, caught the banner as it fell from Muséb’s hands, and brought 
it back to Medina; but it is unsupported. Wédckidt, 286. 
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watched for Hamza and, swinging his javelin with 
unerring aim, brought him lifeless to the ground. 
The Coreish now raised their war cries of Ozza and 
Hosat, and advanced with rapid step. The Moslem 
army, pressed on every side, broke, and fled in 
dismay. They did not stop till they had found 
refuge on the heights of Ohod. 


It was a moment of extreme peril for Mahomet, Mahomet 
wounded ; 


At the first success, he kept behind, watching the 
advance of his troops, and, remaining in that position, 
had narrowly escaped the sweeping charge of Kha- 
lid’s cavalry.* Some marvellous but improbable 
stories are told of his prowess, as well as of his signal 
escapes. With the staff of followers who sur- 
rounded him, he joined in discharging arrows, till 
his bow was broken; and then he betook himself 
to casting stones. At one period, he is said to 
have inflicted a deadly wound on Obey ibn Khalf, 
who pressed madly forward to cut him downf 


* The spot of Mahomet’s misfortunes is still marked by a 
Cupola, Cubbat al Sandya, the dome of the teeth,—“ nearer the 
foot of the mountain” than the graves of Hamza, &c. The print 
of a tooth is shewn there. Burckhardt, 365; Burton, ii. 244. 

t The feat is surrounded with so much fabrication and dis- 
crepancy that [ at first hesitated to admit it into the text. Accord- 
ing to the Secretary, Obey was one of the prisoners taken at Badr; 
when ransomed, he left Medina, telling Mahomet that he had a 
horse which he was feeding up, in the hopes of killing Mahomet 
from its back. Mahomet replied,—‘* Nay! if the Lord will, I shall 
slay thee as thou art seated on that horse.” Now, at Ohod, Obey 
urged forward the horse, and drew near to Mahomet. His fol- 
lowers interposed, but Mahomet bade them stand aside. ‘Then 
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When the Moslem ranks were broken and forced 
back, he tried to stay their flight, crying aloud,— 
Whither away? Come back! Iam the Apostle of 
God! Return! But the call was not heeded; the 
retreat went on unchecked.* The enemy soon bore 
down in force upon the Prophet himself, and if a 
party of devoted followers had not rallied round his 
person, escape had been impossible.t— The Corcish 
scoured the field in special quest of their arch 
enemy. Suddenly, Ibn Camia, the hero who had 
just slain Musab, joined by Otbaf and others, came 
upon the little group. Stones and arrows flew thick 
around them. A stone wounded the Prophet's under 
lip and broke one of his front teeth. Another severe 
blow upon the face drove the rings of the helmet 


taking a weapon, he cast it at Obey, and broke one of his ribs. 
Obey retired, and his comrades told him the wound would be of 
no consequence :—“ Not so,” replied he, “for did not Mahomet 
say that he would slay me, if it were the will of the Lord?” So 
they carried him back, and he was buried on the road to Mecca. 
K. Waekadi, 107; Wadckidi, 247. In Wackidi’s list of killed (p. 
299), he is entered as slain by Mahomet's own hand. Two other 
accounts are given at p. 248; according to one of which Musab 
would seem to have been the chief actor. See further discrepancies 
in Hishémi, p. 262. . 

Othman ibn Abdallah, apparently one of Khélid’s horsemen, 
is said to have galloped after Mahomet, but was unhorsed, and 
his horse maimed, by the Moslems. K. Wédckidi, 248. 


* Wackidi, 284. 

{ Fourteen persons are ordinarily named as having stood fast by 
Mahomet; one half of them refugees, and the other half citizens. 
Wadckidi, 237. 


} Son of Abu Wackk&s. 
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deep into his cheek, and made a gash in his fore- 
head. The sword of Ibn Camia was barely warded 
from the head of Mahomet by the naked hand of 
Talha son of Obeidallah, whose fingers were thereby 
disabled.* Mahomet fell to the ground,f and Ibn 
Camia went back to his comrades exclaiming that 
he had killed him. The cry was taken up all cry that he's 
around, and resounded from the rocks of Ohod.t 
It spread consternation among the Prophet's fol- 
lowers. ‘ Where now,” they asked, “is the promise 
of his Lord?”§ But at the same time, the rumour 
checked the ardour of the enemy’s pursuit. Their 
controversy was with Mahomet rather than with 
Medina. Ifhe were killed, their object was accom- 
plished, their revenge fulfilled.|| 


* Wackidi, 221. 

t Some accounts say that he was knocked over tnto a ditch, 
which was dug as a snare for the Medina army by Abu Aamir; 
as if Abu Aamir knew what spot Mahomet was about to select 
for the battle-field! Wé&dckidt, 241. There may have been a 
natural declivity into which Mahomet fell; but even this does not 
appear from the best traditions. 

¢ As usual, it is the devil who is accused of this piece of malice. 
In the shape of Jual ibn Surfca (see above, p. 125 note), he screamed 
aloud that Mahomet was dead. K. Wdekidi, 106; Wédckids, 229. 

§ Some traditions assert, that on the cry of. Mahomet’s death 
going abroad, the staunch believers exclaimed,—“ What if Ma- 
homet be dead! The Lord dieth not; and verily his Apostle hath 
finished his work. Fight on for your Faith!” Whereas the dis- 
affected said,—‘ Since Mahomet is dead, let us go back to our 
homes!” Wé&ckidi, 274. The latter speech is likely enough. 
The former is an evident anticipation of the scene at the Pro- 
phet’s death seven years afterwards. 

| One of their objects, Wackidi states, was to take Mahomet 
prisoner. Wédckidi, 256. 


rocks of Ohod. 
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But Mahomet was only stunned. The cliffs of 
Ohod were close behind. Talha (himself in several 
places severely wounded) raised him gently, and 
with one or two others affording support, hastened 
to make him climb the defile where the greater part 
of his army bad already found a secure retreat. 
The joy of his followers was unbounded at finding 
their Prophet still alive. Kab met him on the way, 
and began to call aloud the good news; but Ma- 
homet, feeling that he was not yet beyond the reach 
of danger, motioned him to be silent.* When they 
were sheltered behind the rocks,f the first care of 
his followers was to remove the helmet from his 
head. Two of its rings were so firmly imbedded 
in his cheek, that Abu Obeida, who extracted them 
with his mouth, lost two teeth in the operation. 
The bloodt flowed copiously from the Prophet's 


* The same story is told of some of the women who came out 
after the battle, to meet Mahomet; but that was at a much later 
period of the day, when there could have been no cause for silence. 
The circumstance has been added apparently to enhance the 
danger and the merit of the females. K. Wdckidi,107; Wéckids, 
233, 286; Tabari, 375. 

+ The very “ cave” is professed to be shewn to the pilgrims in 
which Mahomet hid himself. Burton, ii. 248. There are some 
stories of Mahomet’s party having been pursued up the hill. 
Wackidt, 288; Hishdmi, 263. Also that they were in danger of 
being shot upon by their own people, who mistook them for the 
enemy. Wdckidi, 287. But they seem embellishments. 

$ Wdchkidi, 244. Abu Malik licked the blood; thereupon 
Mahomet said,— Whosesoever blood toucheth mine the same 
shall be safe from hell fire:” a favourite type of tradition. 
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wounds. Ali ran to a hollow in the rock, and 
brought some water in his shield. Mahomet could 
not drink of it, but only rinsed his mouth. As 
the blood was being washed off his face, he ex- 
claimed—How shall the people prosper that have 
treated thus their Prophet, who calleth them unto their 
Lord! Let the wrath of God burn against the men 
that have besprinkled the face of his Apostle with 
blood!* He then put on the yellow helm of Ka4b, 
in place of his own broken one; and, joining the 
rest of his followers, watched the movements of the 
Coreish in the plains below. Many of the warriors, 
wearied with the struggle, fell thus asleep. In this 
manner, mid-day passed away.f 


The leaders of the Coreish were now busy in ae 
the field of battle. They sought for the body of betwen Abu 


Mahomet, and, not finding it, began to doubt his omar the 


Coreish retire. 


* Wackidt, 242; K. Wdachdi, 107. ‘He cursed those that 
inflicted the wounds, saying,—Let not the year pass over them alive; 
and it came to pass that not one of those that shot at the Prophet 
survived beyond the year.” 

Fatima is said to have been present at the washing; but there 
is no good tradition to shew that any women from Medina came 
up till after the Coreish had retired. Some subsequent washing 
of the wounds has been confounded with this first washing. The 
tales of women fighting, &c. have all the air of fiction, and do 
not correspond with the course and tenor of the narrative. 

t See Sura, iii. 155. It was only the true believers who slept: 
the hypocrites and disaffected were troubled in mind. Wéckidi, 
289. 

The mid-day prayers were performed sitting, in consequence 
of the wounds and fatigue of the congregation. Wédckidi, 287. 


and 
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death. Many acts of barbarous mutilation were 
committed on the slain. Hind gloated over the 
body of her victim Hamza. She tore out his liver 
and chewed it; she strung his nails and pieces of 
his. skin together to bedeck her arms and legs.* 
When the Coreish had spent some time thus, and 
had leisurely disposed of their own dead, Abu Sofifn 
drew near to the foot of the hill, and, raising his 
voice, called aloud the names of Mahomet, Abu Bakr, 
and Omar. Receiving no reply (for the Prophet 
enjoined silence), he cried out again:—“ Then all 
these are slain, and ye are rid of them!” Omar 
could contain himself no longer;—“ Thou liest!” 
he exclaimed ; “ they are all alive, thou enemy of God, 
and will requite thee yet.” ‘“ Then,” continued 
Abu Sofian, “this day shall be a return for Badr. 
Fortune alternates, even as a bucket. Hearken! 
ye will find amongst the dead some that are muti- 
lated :—this was not by my counsel; but neither am 
I displeased thereat. Glory to Ozza! Glory to 
Hosat! Ozzaft is ours; it is not yours!” At the 
bidding of Mahomet, Omar replied,— God is our 
Lord; he is not yours.” Abu Sofian said,—* We 
shall meet again; let it be after a year, at Badr.” 


* This is probably a good deal exaggerated. ‘Tradition, as I 
have had occasion to repeat before, delights to abuse Hind, as it 
did Abu Jahl. 

t A play is intended on this word, which signifies Glory as well 
as the idol Ozza. 
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“ Be it so,” answered Omar.* On this Abu Sofifn 
turned away, and the Meccan army began its home- 
ward march. 

As soon as the enemy was out of sight, Mahomet namber of the 
and his followers descended into the field of battle. “*" 
The full extent of their ignominious overthrow was 
now apparent. Seventy-four corpses were strewn 
upon the plain: four of these were Refugees,f 
whilst three score and ten were citizens of Medina. 
Indeed, it was evident that the destruction of the 
whole force was only averted by the foresight of 
Mahomet in keeping a secure place of refuge in 
his rear. On the enemy’s side the loss was only 
twenty. The news of the discomfiture soon reached The news 
Medina, with rumours of the death of Mahomet; and Medina. 
the road was covered with men and women hastening 
to the scene of the action, to nurse the wounded, 


* K. Wackidi, 1074; Wédckidi, 289; Hishams, 265. 

+ The four Refugees were Hamza, Abdallah ibn Jash, Musd4b, 
and Shamas ibn Othman. The latter, being mortally wounded, 
was carried to Upper Medina, where he died. His body, in ac- 
cordance with a general order of Mahomet, was carried back to 
Ohod, and buried there; Wdckidi, 292. The tombs of the four 
Refugees are still maintained in repair. Burckhardt, 365. 

A number of Arab strangers, who came to Medina during a 
famine in the Caliphate of Omar, were buried at Ohod. Wackidi 
cautions his readers against confounding these with the graves of 
the martyrs. Besides the tombs of the four Refugees, he men- 
tions only those of four Medina martyrs as being kept up in 
his day. Wédckidi, 303; see also, Burton, ii. 287. The seventy 
heaps pointed out to the latter as being tombs of martyrs are pro- 
bably the graves of the Bedouin strangers mentioned by Wackidi. 
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or search for the dead.* The disaffected citizens 
did not conceal their satisfaction, and some even 
talked of an embassy to Abu Sofian.f 

Arrived at the field of battle, Fatima helped to 
dress the gash on her father’s temple, the bleeding 
from which could only be staunched by applying 
the cinder of a piece of burned matting.f This 
added to the ghastly appearance of the wound, 
which was deep, and did not fully heal for above a 
month.§ Safia, the Prophet's aunt, now came up.|| 
She was fondly attached to her brother Hamza; 
and Mahomet, fearful of the effect which the sight 
of his mangled remains might have upon her, de- 
sired Zobeir, her son, to keep her aside till the corpse 
was buried; but she insisted on going forward to 


* Fourteen are mentioned; Wédckidi, 246. As I have intimated 
above, this was the first appearance of the women at Ohod. The 
picture of the defence of Mahomet on the field of battle by a 
woman called Nasiba, or Omm Omara, who was severely wounded 
in twelve places fighting by his side, and received a savage blessing 
from the Prophet for bringing one of her adversaries to the ground, 
appears to me to be the growth of after days. She is represented 
as leaving Medina early in the morning with a bag of water for 
the wounded; Wédckidi, 264 et seg. She was present, it is said, 
and again fought fiercely, at Yemfma. 

t Tabari, 378. 

} a>; others say burnt wool; others again, ground bones. 

§ K. Wdckidi, 1073; Wédckids, 246. 

| As she came up she asked after Mahomet, “and Ali pointed 
to him briefly and cautiously, for fear of the enemy ;”—an evident 
fiction to enhance the danger of the occasion. The Meccan army 
was far off by this time, though there was of course the risk of its 
making a detour on Medina by another road. Wédckidi, 282. 
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the spot:—“ Where is my brother?” she eagerly in- 
quired of Mahomet:—“ Among the people,” he re- 
plied.—* I will not go back,” she said, “ until I see 
him.” So he led her to the body, saying —“ Leave 

her to her grief alone.” She sat down by it and 
wept: then she sobbed aloud, and Mahomet sobbed 

also: Fatima, too, sat by weeping. Mahomet’s spirit 

was stirred within him at the sight of Safia’s anguish, 

and the disfigured corpse of his noble uncle; pulling 

his beard angrily, as when grieved and agitated he 

was wont to do, he swore that he would mutilate 

the bedies of thirty of the Coreish in the stead of 
Hamza.* To comfort Safia, he told her that her 
brother’s name was recorded, among the dwellers 

in the highest Paradise, as the Lion of God and the 

Lnon of his Apostle. He spoke kindly also to the 
women of Medina, who were wailing over their 
dead. When the graves were ready, and the bodies Mahomet 
laid out in order, he prayed over them, and com- Medina. 
manded that they should be buried by twos and 


* Some say seventy; K. Wdckidi, 18034; Wéackidi, 284; Tabari, 
889. But he afterwards affected to receive a revelation forbidding 
the savage practice. The verse quoted for this order is at the end 
of Sura xvi., which, however, is a Meccan one; and the passage itself 
does not bear very plainly on the occasion here referred to; how- 
ever, there is no doubt that Mahomet abolished the practice alto- 
gether, and it is to the credit of his humanity that he did so. His 
followers in India have shewn of late that this injunction has little 
check upon their passions. For assassination, they might have 
pleaded the example, though not the precept, of their prophet; 
against mutilation, there was both his precept and example. 
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threes in each grave.* He then mounted his horse, 
and the whole company, turning from Ohod, began 
their homeward march. 

The Coreish, Lhe Meccan army, though withdrawn from the 

voutaton field of battle, might have fallen by another route 

Lees "” upon Medina, uncovered as it still was by the absence 
of the Moslem army. Mahomet and his followers 
trembled for the safety of their families.— Imme- 
diately after descending the hill, the Prophet had 
despatched Sad, son of Abu Wackkés, to watch 
the movements of the Coreish.J These, when they 
reached the valley of Ackick, paused there awhile. 
Their counsels were divided. Some urged to follow 
up the blow on the defenceless city. Others pointed 
to the danger of entanglement and loss in the out- 
skirts and narrow streets, and contended that they 
should rest content with their signal victory. The 
opinions of the latter prevailed; mounting their 


* Some say that Mahomet prayed over them by nines; Wdckidt, 
800; and others, again, that he did not pray over the corpses at 
all; K. Wdckidi, 1064. They were not washed ;—“ Wind them,” 
said the Prophet, “as they are, in their wounds and in their blood. 
I will be surety for them,”—alluding to the necessity otherwise of 
washing for legal impurity. Hence the angels washed Hamza. 
Wéackidi, 300; and Hantzala, 269. Some of the traditions, to 
prove that the latter was in a state of legal impurity, are too coarse 
and indelicate to be quoted. 

+ Wackidi, 290. It seems to me quite possible that the risk 
of such a contingency was the cause of Abdallah ibn Obey desert- 
ing Mahomet and turning back for the protection of Medina. 


¢ Others say Ali. 
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camels, and leading their horses,* they slowly wended 
their way through the defiles that lead down the 
road to Mecca. Sad, hurrying back to Mahomet, 
called aloud the joyful news. “Gently,” said Ma- 
homet ;—“ Let us not appear before the people to 
rejoice at the departure of the enemy!”+ The in- 
telligence brought, nevertheless, intense relief both 
to Mahomet and his people; for the crestfallen, 
crippled army of Medina could ill have afforded 
to undergo a second struggle. 

As Mahomet and his followers reached the foot of Night * 
the intervening ridge, the whole company at his insecurity at 
command, fell into two lines, with the women ranged ~ 
behind, and there they offered up prayer and thanks- 
giving to God.{ Drawing near to Medina, they 
passed the habitations of the Bani Al Ashal, whose 
females wailed stench for their dead ;—“‘And Hamza!” 
—cried Mahomet,—* Alas, who is there to weep for 
him!” The wounded men here received permission 


* This was the sign given by Mahomet to Sad.—" If they mount 
their horses,” said he, ‘‘ and lead their camels, then they meditate 
a return on Medina; if they mount the camels, and lead the 
horses, then they are going home;” Wdckidi, 290. The camel was 
their working animal. 

{ Others say that Sid approached with a downcast look; and 
that on Mahomet asking why he looked downcast, he replied 
that he would not have the people think he rejoiced at the intelli- 
gence he brought- 

¢ Wdckidi, 305. The words of the prayer are there given; 
but they are evidently apocryphal. It contains a large share of 
cursing for the Jews, quite irrelevant to the occasion. The 
prayer, indeed, casts some suspicion on the incident altogether. 
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to go to their homes.* The rest followed Mahomet 
to the great Mosque, which they reached in time for 
the sunset prayer.f It was a night of mourning at 
Medina. A sense of insecurity still pervaded the 
city; the chief men again kept watch over the 
Prophet's door, for fear of a night attack from the 
Coreish.[ Some of the wounded remained near 
the Mosque, and the fires kindled for them cast a 
fitful and lurid light around its courts. Mahomet 
slept heavily, and did not answer the call of Bilal 
for the second evening prayer. Shortly after he 
awoke, and walking forth, asked who it was that 
wailed so loudly near the Mosque. It was the 
women of Medina, who had heard his pathetic 
words regarding Hamza, and came to mourn for 
him. Mahomet blessed them, and sent them to their 
homes. Ever after, it was the custom at Medina for 
the women, when they mourned for their dead, first 
to wail for Hamza.§ 

Mahomet On the morrow, Mahomet commanded Bilal to 


makes a de- 


monstrationas proclaim through the city that he was about to 
far as Hamra 


al Asad,in Start in pursuit of the Coreish, but that none sheuld 


* At p. 808, Wackidi mentions thirty as wounded; but there 
must have been many more. At p. 826, forty of the Bani Salma 
are said to have been wounded ; but this estimate again is excessive, 
caused probably by the tendency to magnify the sufferings and 
merit of each tribe or family. | 

t Wadckidi, 308. 

 K. Wackidi, 107; Wdckidi, 245. 

§ Wacladi, 245, 808; K. Wackidi, 106, 181; Hishdms, 268; 
Tabari, 3938. 
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accompany him excepting those who had been pre- pursuit of the 
sent at the battle of Ohod. The movement was 
intended to raise the spirits of his followers, to 
remove the impression of defeat, and to show the 
Coreish that an advance upon Medina would have 
been vigorously repelled. As the warriors in their 
armour began to assemble at the Mosque, Talha 
came up;— What thinkest thou,”—inquired Ma- 
homet of him, “ how far have the Coreish by this 
time reached on their journey homewards?”—“ To 
the valley of Sayyala,” he said, which is one long 
march from Medina.* “So I was thinking also,” 
rejoined Mahomet ;—“ but, Talha! they will never 
again inflict upon us such a disaster as we suffered 
yesterday,—no, not till we wrest Mecca from them.” 
Then he placed one of the banners, which stood yet 
unfurled, in the hands of Abu Bakr;7 and, stiff and 


* Wackidi (p. 317) makes this march to follow on a council 
held by Mahomet with Omeir and Abu Bakr, upon intelligence 
said to have been brought by a Mozeinite spy, that Abu Sofian, 
encamped at Milal, was now advising a return upon Medina; but 
this is unsupported. The expedition to Hamré al Asad has all the 
appearance of having been a mere bravado, Once well on their 
way back to Meeca, the enemy were not likely to think of re- 
turning. Indeed, the object of the march as explained by Hishaimi 
himself is pretty much of this character. 

The tradition, above noticed, has probably originated in a pas- 
sage in the Coran (S. ii. 178), which blesses those who went forth 
“ notwithstanding the report that the Coreish had assembled 
against them.” But those commentators who refer this passage 
not to the present occasion, but to the second expedition to Badr 
in the following year, are evidently in the right. See Sale, tn loco. 

} Others say in the hands of Ali. The tradition reads as if it 
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disfigured as he was from the wounds of the pre- 
vious day, mounted his horse, and set out on the 
Meccan road. Two scouts whom he had sent in 
advance, fell into the enemy’s hands, and were put 
to death at Hamra al Asad. The army of Mahomet, 
which advanced by forced marches, reached this 
spot the day after it was evacuated by the Coreish, 
and found the dead bodies there. At Hamr4 al 
Asad, (a little way short of Safra,) Mahomet spent 
three days, and regaled himself and his followers 
with fresh dates, a plentiful harvest of which had 
just been gathered, He commanded five hundred 
fires to be kindled on the adjoining heights, to make 
the Coreish believe that the pursuing force was 
very large. And, contenting himself with this de- 
monstration, he returned to Medina, after an absence 
of five or six days.* ) 


was the great flag of the Refugees; but the balance of the evi- 
dence is against the supposition of that having been recovered 
from the field of battle. Wé&ckidi, 327. 

* The Secretary of Wackidi says that he returned on Fri- 
day after an absence of five days. Some add that he halted 
three days (Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday) at Hamra al Aséd. 
K. Wackidi, 108; Wdckidi, 325; Hishdmi, 270; Tabari, 395. 

Hamrfi al Asad is said by the Secretary to be ten, and by 
Hishémi to be eight Arabian miles from Medina. Burkhardt and 
Burton both make it a little above thirty hours’ journey—say 
somewhat above sixty miles. ‘It receives its name from the red- 
ness (hamrd) of the sands near which it is built. It is also called 
Wasita, being the half way station between Medina and Yenbo.” 
Burton. The mountains rise to a great height in the neigh- 
bourhood, and there are watch towers on them. Mahomet’s fires 
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At Hamr4 al As&d Mahomet made prisoner one nO 
of the enemy, who had loitered behind the rest. This and nd pat to 
was the poet Abu Ozza, one of the prisoners of 
Badr, who had been freely released, on the promise 
that he would not again bear arms in the war 
against the Prophet. He now sought for mercy :— 

“QO Mahomet!” he prayed, “ forgive me of thy 
grace!” ‘Nay, verily,” said the Prophet, “a be- 
liever may not twice be bitten from the same hole. 
Thou shalt never return to Mecca. Stroke thy beard, 
and say, I have again deceived Mahomet. Lead him 
forth to execution!” So saying, he motioned toa 
bystander, who at one blow struck off the captive’s 
head.* 

Another Coreishite, Othman, son of Mughira, Othman ibn 


Mughira, after 
perished by a too great confidence in the generosity truce of three 


of his enemy. When quitting Ohod, he missed his end illled. 
way, and passed the night near Medina. Next 
morning, he ventured to the house of Othman, the 
Prophet’s son-in-law, who procured for him a three 
days’ truce, and having found him a camel and 
provisions for the way, departed with Mahomet 
for Hamra al Asdd. The Coreishite incautiously 
lingered at Medina till the last day of his term of 


grace, when he set out for Mecca. In the endeavour 


would be seen a great way off. Burckhardt speaks of the “gardens 
of date-trees,” still in the vicinity of this hamlet. Burckhardt, 311; 
Burton, 1. 372. 

* K. Wackidi, 1064; Wadckidi, 299; Hishdmi, 272. Aasim was 
the executioner. 
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to avoid the returning Moslem force, he again lost 
his way ; and Mahomet, hearing of his delay, sent 
men upon his track, who came up with him, and 
put him to death.* 


ee of ~—=s- The next public act of Mahomet was the execu- 


Suweid for the tion of a stern judicial sentence, which, if the facts 


Mujaddzir, are given correctly by tradition, was strictly just. 
Al Mujaddzir, a Codhiaite, allied to the Bani Aws 
at Medina, had, nine or ten years previously, slain 
Suweid, a chief of the Bani Khazraj. The battle 
of Bofth ensued; but the blood there shed did 
not efface the memory of the murder. Harith, 
the son of Suweid, had long sought to avenge his 
father's death; at last, he found his opportunity at 
Ohod. In the confusion of that reverse, he treache- 
rously drew near to Al Mujaddzir, and killed him. 
A comrade, who was witness to the deed, reported 
it to Mahomet. An investigation was held, and 
the crime was brought home to Hfrith.{ Shortly 


* Wackidi, 824; Hishdmi, 272. The story is told most cir- 
cumstantially by Wackidi. Mahomet is represented as receiving 
supernatural information of the presence of the refugee in Oth- 
mfin’s home, just before Othmfn came up to ask quarter for him. 

t See vol. i. p. ccxxxiii. 

¢ As usual, Mahomet receives supernatural intelligence regard- 
ing the crime, and a command to execute the criminal, from Gabriel. 
But a more reasonable tradition is added by WAckidi, viz. that 
Khobeib, son of Yusuf, was witness of the act at Ohod, and told 
Mahomet; and that Mahomet was on his way to make a judicial 
investigation when Gabriel brought him confirmation of the charge. 
It is quite possible that Mahomet may have fortified himeelf in his 
decree by saying that he had the orders of Gabriel to carry it 
into execution; but Gabriel is so constantly, and often so absurdly, 
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after his return from Hamra al Asdd, the Prophet 
called for his ass, and rode forth to Coba. It was 
not one of the days (Saturday and Monday), on 
which he ordinarily visited that suburb, and the 
men of Upper Medina boded evil from his unusual 
arrival. He entered the Mosque and received the 
salutation of the chief inhabitants of the vicinity. At — 
’ length the culprit himself, clothed in a yellow dress, 
little anticipating the event, came up. Perceiving 
him approach, Mahomet called aloud to Oweim, a 
chief of the Bani Aws:* Take Héarith, the son of 
Suwetd, unto the gate of the Mosque, and there strike 
off his head, because of Al Mujaddzir, the son of 
Dadd ; for verily he slew him on the day of Ohod. 
Oweim was preparing to ohey the command, when 
HArith desired leave to speak, and hastening to- 
wards Mahomet laid hold of his stirrup as he was 
about to mount his ass. He begged for mercy, and 
promised to expiate the crime by any sacrifice or 
penance the Prophet might direct. Mahomet turned 
from him, and reiterated the order of execution. 
Seeing the decree to be irrevocable, Oweim dragged 
Harith back to the gate, and there beheaded him, 
in the presence of Mahomet, the sons of Mujaddzir, 
and the assembled chiefs.f 
introduced by tradition, that it is difficult to determine where 
Mahomet really brought forward the Archangel’s authority, and 
where it is mere traditional fiction. Wédchid:, 296. 

* A chief man of the Bani Amr ibn Awf. K. Wédckidi, 2704. 
He was one of the six first Medina converts at Mecca. Vol. ii. 210. 


+ Wadchkidi, 294; K. Wédckidi, 2874. Harith and his brother 
Jallés are numbered by Hishami (p. 185) among the “ disaffected ;” 


Halo of glory 
cast by tra- 
dition around 


the martyrs of 
Ohod, 


ButMahomet’s 


prestige 
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The field of Ohod was ever after invested for the 
Moslems with a peculiar interest. Mahomet used 
to visit it once a year, and to bless the martyrs buried 
there. “Peace be on you!” he would say: “for all that 
ye endured,—and a blessed Futurity!” The citizens, 
as they passed to and fro, visiting their fields at 
Al Ghiba, invoked peace upon the souls of the 
warriors who lay buried by the way; And their > 
imagination conjured up the audible response, “ and 
on you be peace!” from the lips of the dead. Strange 
stories were also propagated that, nearly half a cen- 
tury after, a great flood having ploughed up the 
banks of the torrent and uncovered the graves, the 
bodies of the martyrs were seen reclining in the 
attitude of sleep, fresh as the day they were interred, 
and blood still trickling from their wounds.* 

The future victories of Islam invested the heroes 


affected at the of Ohod with a halo of glory. But at this time 


time, by the 
defeat. 


their memories were far from receiving at Medina 
universal homage. Murmurs at the inglorious re- 
treat were rife throughout the city. Tradition passes 


but there seems to have been no abnegation of Mahomet’s 
authority on their part, or indeed any disposition to question his 
power of life and death. 

* K. Wackidi, 282, 289; Weéckidi, 262, 808, et seg. There 
are a mass of marvellous stories of this tenor. A similar tradition, 
dictated apparently by animosity against the Omeyad dynasty, 
is related by the Secretary, p. 180. When Muavia projected an 
aqueduct at Ohod, he was told that its course lay through the 
graves. He sacrilegiously ordered the bodies of the martyrs to 
be disinterred. The narrator saw the corpses carried on men’s 
shoulders as if asleep; and a pickaxe having wounded the leg of 
Hamza, fresh blood flowed forth! 
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lightly over this uncongenial subject, and dwells 
complacently on the ignominious manner in which 
Abdallah ibn Obey, and the Jews who hazarded re- 

marks disparaging to the Prophet, were treated, and 

on the boastful threats of Omar against them. But 

the Coran tells us a different story. We there find 

that even the adherents of Mahomet were staggered 

by the reverse. It was natural that it should be so. 

The success at Badr had been assumed as a proof 

of divine support; and, by parity of reasoning, the 

defeat at Ohod was subversive of the prophetic 

claim. The Jews broadly advanced this stubborn 
argument.* It required all the address of Mahomet 

to avert the dangerous imputation, sustain the credit 

of his cause, and reanimate his followers. This 

he did mainly by means of that-portion of the Coran 

which appears in the latter half of the third Sura.t A ae . a 
lofty tone of assurance pervades the studied explana- Mahomet 
tion and remonstrance of the Prophet, which, like obviate its i 
the rest of the Coran, are in the form of a direct — 
address from the Deity. Much.-stress is adroitly 

laid on the marvellous interposition which brought 
victory at Badr. The reverse at Ohod was necessary 


——= 


* “ How can Mahomet pretend now,” they asked, “to be any- 
thing more than an aspirant to the kingly office? No true claimant 
of the prophetic dignity hath ever been beaten in the field, or suffered 
loss in his own person, and that of his followers, as he hath.” 
Wadckidi, 309. 

{1 The third Sura is a congeries of passages given forth at 
various periods. We have in it passages revealed shortly after 
Badr, A.H. IT; after Ohod, A.H. II; after the second Badr, A.H. 
IV; also after the interview with the Najran Christians, A.H. IX. 


Passages from 
Sura iii. on 
the subject. 
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to sift the true believers from those who were infi- 
dels at heart. The light afflictions there sustained, 
were a meet prelude to the eternal glories of Para- 
dise. The faithful had coveted the happy state of 
the martyrs at Badr, and longed for the same blessed 
fortune; now when death presented itself, they fled 
before its terrors! The slaughter, anywise, could 
not have been averted by following the counsels of 
those who stayed at home ; for the hour of death is 
fixed for every one, and is inevitable. Future suc- 
cess is largely promised, if the believers will but 
remain stedfast and be courageous. The Lord had 
already at Ohod placed victory within their reach, 
when by cowardice and disobedience they drew 
defeat upon themselves. Even if Mahomet had 
been killed in battle, what then? he is but the 
Messenger of God like other Apostles that have 
died before him. The cause itself is immortal and 
divine. Such was his line of argument, mingled with 
comfort, reproof, and exhortation. It had its full 
effect in reassuring the true adherents of the Pro- 
phet; and so long as these were heart and soul upon 
Mahomet’s side, his position at Medina was secure. 

The style and tenor of these passages are so 
fully and curiously illustrative of the situation of 
Mahomet at this time, that the reader will not, I 
think, object to peruse the following extracts from 
them :— 

“Remember when thou wentest forth from thy Family in the 


early morning to secure for the Faithful an encampment for the 
Battle; and God heareth and knoweth ;— 
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‘¢ And when two companies of you became anxious, so that ye 
lost heart;* and God is the Patron of both, and in God let the 
Believers put their trust. 

“ And, truly, God helped you at Badr, when ye were fewer in 
number ;{ fear God, therefore, that haply ye may be thankful. 

“ When thou saidst to the believers: What! doth it not suffice 
you that your Lord should aid you with 8,000 Angels sent down ? 
Nay, if ye persevere, and fear God, and this Enemy were to come 
suddenly upon you, your Lord would help you with five thousand 
Angels arrayed in uniform ;— 

‘And God made this (promise) none otherwise than as glad 
tidings for you, and that your hearts might be stayed. Victory 
cometh from Gop alone, the GLorious, the WIsE, that he may cut 
off the uttermost ‘part of the unbelievers.” 

e * e * * 

‘‘ Be not cast down, neither be ye grieved. Ye shall be vic- 
torious, if ye are true Believers. 

“If a wound hath befallen you, verily a wound like unto it hath 
befallen your enemy. This various success WE cause to alternate 
among men, that God may know those that believe, and may have 
Witnesses amongst you (God loveth not the Transgressors) ;— 
that God might prove them that believe, and annihilate the 
Infidels. 

‘What ! did ye think to enter Paradise, while as yet God 
knew not those that fight for him, and knew not the persevering 
amongst you ? 

“ And truly ye were longing for death before ye faced it. And 
verily ye saw it and looked on. 

‘*‘ Mahomet is no more than an Apostle, as other Apostles that 
have gone before him. What! if he were to die or be killed, 


* The commentators refer this to an ill impression, created by 
the desertion of Abdallah in the minds of the two wings, of Ma- 
homet’s army, composed of the Aws and Khazraj; but the ex- 
pression seems rather to refer to the general loss of heart in the 
army (the “two companies” being the Refugees and Citizens) 
which occasioned the flight. The same word, fashal, is again, in 
v. 152, applied to the army generally. 

f te. than the enemy. t Sura, it. vv. 121-127. 
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must ye needs turn back upon your heels? He that turneth back 
upon his heels injureth not God in the least degree; but God will 
reward the thankful. 

“Furthermore, no soul dieth but by the permission of God, as 
it is written and predestined. * * # 

‘ How many Prophets have fought against those that had mul- 
titudes on their side. And they were not cast down at that which 
befell them fighting in the way of God, neither did they become 
weak, nor make themselves abject; and God loveth the perse- 
vering.* 

f & * * 

“We will surely cast Terror into the hearts of the Infidels, 
because they have associated with God that which he hath in no- 
wise authorized, Their resting-place shall be the Fire: wretched 
is the abode of the transgressors ! 

‘“‘ And truly the Lord had made good unto you his promise at 
what time ye were, by his permission, cutting them to pieces ;— 
until ye lost heart and fell to variance in the matter,f and dis- 
obeyed, after that he had showed unto you that which ye longed for. 

‘¢ Amongst you were those that desired the present Life, and 
amongst you those that desired the Life to come. 

“Then he caused you to flee from before them, that he might 
prove you (but now he hath pardoned you, for God is gracious 
unto the believers), when ye made for the Mountain, and looked 
not back on any one, though the Apostle was calling unto you,— 
even unto those of you that were behind. 

‘Wherefore he caused grief to overtake you upon grief, that 
ye may not be afflicted hereafter at that which ye lose, nor at that 
which shall befall you: for God knoweth what ye do. 

‘Then he caused to descend upon you after the grief, Security, 
even slumber which covered a part of you; and a part of you 
were troubled by your own souls,—questioning about God that 
which is not the truth,—a questioning of ignorance ;— 


* Sura, iii. vv. 139-146. 

¢ This word is ordinarily rendered order, as referring to 
Mahomet’s command that the archers should hold fast on the 
eminence. I prefer to leave it as in the original, capable of a 
more general construction. 
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“In that ye said, What! Is there any reality in this matter unto 
us?* Say:—Verily the matter belongeth wholly unto God. 

*‘ They concealed in thcir hearts that which they did not open 
unto thee. They say,—Had there been any reality in the matter, 
we had not been slain here. 

“ Say,—If ye had been in your own houses, verily those would 
have gone forth for whom fighting was decreed, unto the places 
of their death ;—and (so it came to pass) that the Lord might 
prove what is in your hearts, for God knoweth the breast of man. 

“ Verily they amongst you who turned their backs in the day 
when the two armies met, Satan caused them to slip for some 
part of that which they had wrought: but God hath forgiven 
them, for God is Forgiving and Merciful.” ¢ 


The blessed state of the Martyrs is thus de- Blessedness of 


: the Martyrs. 
scribed :— 


‘“ Think not in anywise of those who were killed in the way 
of the Lord, as if they were dead. Yea, they are alive, and are 
nourished with their Lord,—exulting in that which God hath 
given them of his Favour, and rejoicing on behalf of those who 
have not yet joined them, but are following after. No terror 
afflicteth them, neither are they grieved.” f 


* 1. ¢. questioning the truth of Mahomet’s mission, and his pro- 
mise of Divine interposition and victory. 

¢ Sura iii. vv. 151,156. See also vv. 166-169, which being 
pretty much to the same purpcrt, I do not choose to weary the 
reader with. In one place, the Disaffected are represented as re- 
plying hypocritically when they were called out to fight at Ohod: 
‘‘ Had we known there would be any fighting, we would have 
followed you.” The natural meaning is, that they pretended to 
suppose that Mahomet was about to take up a position to watch or 
check the Coreish, and not to fight. It is true, however, that this 
sentiment is nowhere attributed by tradition to the Disaffected. 
The ordinary interpretation that “they would have gone” if they 
had thought there was any chance of success, is forced and unlikely. 
See Sale, on Sura iii. v. 168. 

t Sura, i. v.170. To secure the crown of martyrdom, the 
simplest and most formal profession sufficed, of faith in the one 
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The reader may picture to himself the now vene- 


ople inthe rable Prophet delivering, as the spokesman of the 


Micequs. 


Almighty, these pregnant messages. He is about 
to issue from one of the apartments which, built for 
his increasing harem, form the eastern side of the 
Mosque. Under its rude but spacious roof of palm 
branches, the Citizens and Refugees, assembled before 
mid-day for the weekly service, throng around the 
pulpit, and occupy the long space in front of it. As 
Mahomet appears, the hum and bustle cease (for it 
was the hall of business and politics, as well as the 
house of worship), and the whole congregation fall 
into their ranks for prayer. Mahomet advances to the 
foot of the pulpit, and with his face turned toward the 
holy temple of Mecca, and his back to the people, goes 


God and Mahomet, Thus Amr ibn Thabit had, up tothe day of 
Ohod, been an open unbeliever. He accompanied the Moslem 
army and was mortally wounded on the field. His comrades 
asked him regarding his creed; he whispered in reply that it 
was for Islam he had fought, and that he believed in God and in 
his Prophet. When this was told to Mahomet, he blessed his — 
memory, and said that he was already an inheritor of Paradise. 
Wackidi, 258. 

On the other hand, any amount of bravery without such formal 
profession was of no avail. Thus Cozman, who was numbered 
among the Disaffected, shewed incredible valour at Ohod, killing 
with his own hand seven or eight of the Coreish. But when, ex- 
piring on the field, he was congratulated on the prospect of Para- 
dise, he said, with his last breath, that he had been fighting not for 
the faith, but for his people, and in defence of his native city. 
Mahomet, when told of it, declared that in spite of his services 
he was “a child of hell fire.” Wéckidi, 222, 256, 259, 298; 
Hishdmi, 186, 264. 
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through the stated ritual. The assembly, arrayed in 
rows behind, follow every motion of their leader, just 
as a Moslem congregation at the present day follow 
the genuflexions and prostrations of their Imam. 
The prayers ended, the Prophet, with grave step, 
ascends the slightly elevated pulpit, and in a solemn 
voice, and accents suited to the still measured though 
irregular cadence of the oracle, delivers to the 
audience the message which he says that he has 
received from above. Fear creeps over the heart. 
It is as if the Deity were present by some visible 
token, like the cloud overshadowing the Tabernacle. 
The Disaffected may scoff elsewhere, and the Jew 
in his own assembly may curse the upstart Prophet; 
but at this moment, disaffection and treason vanish 
away, for the dread sense of immediate communi- 
cation with the Almighty overwhelms all other 
feelings. And now the rhetoric of Mahomet comes 
into play. In his oration, are mingled rebuke, 
exhortation, encouragement, in pure and nervous 
eloquence, such as no Arab could hear without 
emotion. Hell with its flaming gates, and the gar- 
dens and joys of Paradise, are conjured up as vivid 
and close realities before the hearer; for the hour, 
the present life fades into insignificance, excepting 
as the means of escaping the one, and of winning the 
other. Thus did Mahomet wield at his will the awe- 
stricken assembly; and wind in imextricable folds 
around them the enchantments of faith or of super- 
stition. It was thus that he moulded to his own 
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purpose the various elements around him, and even 
under adversity and misfortune maintained his in- 
fluence supreme. 

The widow of | A scene which occurred shortly after the battle 


Sad ibn Rabi 
entertains = of Ohod, illustrates the manner in which the oracles 


a feast of Mahomet were given forth, and the incidental 
way in which the political and social code that still 
rules the Moslem world grew up. Among the slain 
was Sad the son of Rabi, a leader of the Bani 
Khazraj. He left a widow and two daughters;* but 
his brother, according to the practice of the times, 
took possession of the whole inheritance. The widow 
was grieved at this; and, being a discreet and pru- 
dent person, pondered how she might obtain redress. 
She invited Mahomet to a feast, with about twenty 
of his chief companions. He agreedtogo. A re- 
tired spot among the palm-trees of her garden was 
sprinkled with water, and the repast was spread. 
Mahomet arrived, and with his followers seated 
himself upon the carpets prepared for them. He spoke 
kindly to the widow of her husband’s memory, so that 
all the women wept, and the eyes of the Prophet 
himself filled with tears. The supper was then eaten, 
and a feast of fresh dates followed. When the repast 
was over, the widow arose, and thus disclosed her 
grief: “ Sad, as thou well knowest, was slain at 


* He had had two wives, but allowed Abdal Rahmfn, who lodged 
with him on his arrival from Mecca, to choose which of them he 
liked best. Vol. il. p. 272. 
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Ohod. His brother hath seized the inheritance. 
There is nothing left for the two daughters; and 
how shall they be married without a portion ?” 
Mahomet, moved by the simple tale, replied: 
“The Lord shall decide regarding the inheritance ; Origin of the 
.? law of female 
for no command hath been yet revealed to me in inheritance. 
this matter. Come again unto me, when I shall 
have returned home.” So he departed. Shortly 
after, as he sate with his companions at the door of 
his own house, symptoms of inspiration came upon 
him ;—he was oppressed, and the drops of sweat fell 
like pearls from his forehead. Then he commanded 
that the widow of Sad and his brother should be 
summoned. When they were brought before him, 
he thus addressed the brother : “ Restore unto the 
daughters of Sad two-thirds of that which he hath 
left behind him, and one-eighth part unto his widow: 
the remainder is for thee.” The widow was over- 
joyed and uttered a loud takbir, “Great is the 
Lord !” 
Such was the origin of one of the main provisions 
of the Mahometan law of Inheritance.* 


* See Sura, iv. v.10, et seg. Supplementary rules are added 
at the close of the Sura. These administrative parts of Mahomet’s 
Revelation were not, I conceive, used for recitation on devotional 
occasions, though the record of them was placed together with 
the leaves on which the rest of the Coran was transcribed. 

The story of Sad’s widow is taken from Wédckidi, p.320; and 
the Secretary, p.282. There is a good deal of the marvellous in 
the former, which I have omitted. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEENTH. 


From the Battle of Ohod to the Expulsion of the Bani 
Nadhir, A.H.TV. A.D. 625. 


itat 57. 


Satisfaction THE people of Mecca were satisfied with the loss 

ele tires they had inflicted upon Mahomet. Abf Sofian, on 

of Oho. his return home, went straight to the Kaaba, where he 
rendered thanks to Hobal for the victory, and shaved 
his head. Those who had taken vows of abstinence 
were now fully absolved.* Medina enjoyed a long 
exemption from the threat of another attack on the 
part of the Coreish. 

ae The two last monthsf of the Arab year, with the 

in other festival of Dzul Hijj, were passed in tranquillity; 
but with the opening of the fourth year of the 
Hegira, rumours reached Mahomet from various 
quarters of gatherings being organized against him, 
and he hastened to take the initiative. [ 


* Wackid:, 291. + February and March, A.D. 625. 
¢ The opening events of this year were significant of the 
inimical spirit of many of the Bedouin tribes, and their readiness 
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The Bani Asad ibn Khozeima, a powerful tribe pd cone 


connected with the Coreish,* resided near the hill zeima sin ds 
of Catan in Najd. Intelligence was received that foree ag hy 
Tuleiha, one of their chiefs, had assembled a force yanarcam, 
of cavalry and rapid camel-riders, to make a raid 4*5 ‘Xp 


upon Medina. Mahomet forthwith despatched a ®°- 


force of a hundred and fifty men, Citizens and 
Refugees indifferently, under Abu Salma, with in- 
structions to march at night by an unfrequented 
route, and conceal themselves by day, so as to take 
the camp of the Bani Asdd by surprise. They 
were so far successful as to fall unexpectedly upon 
a large herd of camels, which, with three of the 
herdsmen, they captured, and drove off to Medina. 
One of the prisoners and the usual share of the 
plunder having been set apart for Mahomet, the re- 
mainder was divided among the soldiers. The Bani 
Asad were effectually dispersed for the present; but 
they reserved their hostility for a future occasion. 
This Tuleiha is the same who at a later period set 
himself up as a Prophet in antagonism to Mahomet. 


Another gathering about the same time had taken pox 


to take advantage of the reverse at Medina. They show that 
Mahomet perhaps acted wisely in going forth to Ohod, as he 
certainly did act wisely in pursuing the Coreish to Hamra al Aséd. 
A less bold front would probably have brought down the ma- 
rauding tribes of Najd, like harpies, on Medina. 

* See vol. i. p. cxcvi.; and the Table, p. cxcv. 


Lahyan 
roken up b 
place at a spot between Mecca and Tayif. The Bani the sagan 


Lahy&n, a branch of the Hodzeil (which inhabited, chic, & Sofin 
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as they still do, the vicinity of Mecca),* and other 
tribes of the neighbourhood, rallied round their chief, 
Sofian son of Khalid, at Orna, with the avowed 
intention of following up the late victory at Ohod. 
Mahomet, knowing that their movements depended 
solely upon Sofian, despatched Abdallah ibn Oneis, 
with instructions to assassinate him. Abdallah went 
forth alone, and joining himself as a volunteer to 
Sofian, fell upon him unawares while no one was 
near, cut off his head, and carried it with him. He 
eluded pursuit,f and reaching Medina in safety, 


-presented himself before Mahomet in the Mosque. 


The Prophet welcomed him, and asked the issue of 
his adventure. Abdallah replied by displaying 
the head of his victim. Mahomet was so highly 
gratified at the success, that he presented the 
assassin with his staff: “ Z’hts,” said he, “ shall be a 
token betwixt thee and me on the day of resurrection. 
Verily few on that day shall have anything to lean 
upon.” Abdallah joined the precious memorial to 
his sword, and wore it close by his side till the day 
of his death, when it was buried with him. The 
murder of Sofian broke up the assemblage at Orna; 
and probably, from the laxity of Arab morals, the 
outrage did not much affect the reputation of Ma- 
homet; but in forming our estimation of his character, 


* Vol i. p. cxevi. and ref. there. 

¢ He took refuge in a cave over which spiders wove their webs, 
and screened him from his pursuers—a repetition of the miracle 
in the cave of Thaur. He was eighteen days absent. 
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it must be numbered against him as a fresh proof 
of treacherous cruelty. Mahomet had no right to 
complain, when he paid the penalty of his treachery 
(as he shortly after did) in the loss of several of his 
followers, by an act of guile and inhumanity no 
greater than his own.* 

In the succeeding month, Mahomet despatched ler a 
six of his followers in the direction of Mecca. The Safer, All. 
object is variously stated. Some represent that they } May, AD. 
were simply spies sent to gain information of the ”” 
intentions of the Coreish.f But the more gene- 
rally received tradition is, that they were deputed 
for the instruction of two small tribes, the Bani 
AdhI and Cara,J~ which, at the instigation of 
the Bani Lahy4&n, pretended a desire to embrace 
Islam. They were, with one exception, citizens 
of Medina.§ When they had journeyed as far as 
Raji,|| they were treacherously surrounded and 


* Wackidi, 108; Hishami, 442. How mistaken is the estimate 
which W. Irving has formed of his character!—Life, ch. xxi. p. 118. 

{| Wéckidi, 345. An apparently well-founded tradition, and 
probable in itself. 

There is another tradition in Tabari, p. 402, that the expedition : 
consisted of ten men sent forth by Mahomet, apparently on a 
secret mission, and in disguise, for they were recognized, and 
traced to their haltingplace, by the kernels of their dates being of 
the Medina shape. 

t Descended from Al Haun eon of Khozeima, and consequently 
of the same stock as the Bani Asad, referred to above. 

§ Theexception was a Refugee, the son of Al Bokeir. Vol.11. p.119. 

|| The Secretary describes this place as seven Arabian miles 
from Al Hadda, which again is the same distance from Osfin. 
K. Wackidi, 1094. 
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overpowered by an armed band of the Bani Lah- 
yan, who thirsted to avenge the assassination of 
their chief. Three died fighting bravely:* the 
other three were seized and bound as prisoners 
to be sold at Mecca. One of these succeeded in 
loosening his bands, and had nearly escaped when 
he was crushed by pieces of rock hurled down upon 
him. Zeid and Khobeib, the two survivors, were 
purchased by the heirs of two chiefs of the Coreish 
slain at Badr.f They were kept till the sacred 
month of Safar had expired.{ They were taken 
to Tanim beyond the limits of the holy territory, 
and, in presence of a large concourse from Mecca, 
put to death. 

Zeid and Khobeib are glorified in the annals of 
Islam as Martyrs. And if the traditions related of 
their refusal to recant, even on the promise of life 


* One of these was Aasim, who, it will be remembered, killed a 
son of Talha at Ohod, and out of whose skull Sulafa, the mother 
of the slain man, swore that she would one day drink wine. See 
above, p. 168, note. The B. Lahyan were about to cut off the head 
of Aasim and carry it to Sulffa, but a swarm of bees interposed, 
and when the people went to seek for it afterwards, the Lord had 
swept it away with a flood, and thus frustrated the vow of Sulafa! 
Wackidi, 8347; K. Wackidi, 1093; Hishami, 275. 

¢ Zeid ibn al Dathinit was bought by Safwan to avenge the 
barbarous death of his father Omeya ibn Khalf. See above, p. 110. 
Some say that the captors gave the two prisoners in exchange for 
two men of the Hodzeil, then in captivity at Mecca. Hishdmi, p.275. 

¢ ‘“ When the sacred months had elapsed,” &c. Wéckidi, p. 348. 
Perhaps Safar was this year made sacred in place of Moharram. 
See vol. i. p. ccviii. 
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and liberty, and of their constancy to Mahomet 
and his faith, when thus standing alone amidst 
his enemies, be in any degree true, they are entitled 
to the name.* But it is a kind of martyrdom which, 
in its motives and antecedents, will not bear com- 
parison with corresponding scenes in the history of 
the Christian faith. Zeid and Khobeib were avowedly 
either spzes or prisoners of war, and their execution 
was hardly less excusable (some may be inclined to 
think it more excusable) than many of the acts of 


* I see no reason to doubt the main facts of the story, although 
in the details a good deal of the marvellous has been superadded. 
Khobeib, when in confinement, was supplied by supernatural visi- 
tants with bunches of grapes as large as a man’s head,—not a 
single grape being at the season to be had elsewhere. At his 
execution he bade his salutation to be sent to Mahomet. There 
being none to take it, Gabriel carried it to the Prophet, who 
returned the salutation in the hearing of his companions. When 
imprisoned, the only requests made by Khobeib were to be fur- 
nished with sweet water, to have no food that had been offered to 
idols, and to be told beforehand of the time of his execution. 
The day before he was put to death, he asked for a razor to shave 
himself with, which a female attendant sent by her little boy. 
He asked the child whether he did not fear that he would kill him 
with it, out of revenge. The mother interposed, when Khobeib 
continued: ‘Nay, fear not. I would never kill your son; for 
treachery ts not allowable in my religion." When they had bound 
him to the stake, they said: ‘‘ Now abjure Islam, and we will let 
thee go.” ‘Not so,” he said; “I would not abjure Islam if I were 
to get the whole world in return.” ‘‘ Wouldst thou not that 
Mahomet were in thy place, and thou sitting in security at home ?” 
“IT would not,” he replied, “ that I should have deliverance, and 
Mahomet suffer the pain even of a thorn.” 

Similar stories are told of Zeid. They embraced each other 
when they came to the place of execution. 


A party of 
Mahomet’s 
followers cut 
to pieces at 
Bir Madna. 
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Mahomet himself. It was a meet accompaniment 


‘of an internecine war, waged with almost equal 


ferocity on either side. The curse of Khobeib was 
not easily forgotten by the spectators of that day. 
After praying briefly,* and while he was being bound 
to the stake, he called out loudly: “ O Lord! number 
these men one by one, and destroy them utterly! Let 
not one escape!” At this imprecation, the Coreish cast 
themselves and their children flat upon the ground, 
—a superstitious act to escape the potency of the 
dying man’s curse. Spears were then placed in the 
hands of the children of the warriors who had fallen 
at Badr; grasping these weapons, which were still 
kept partially in the children’s hands, the Coreish 
stabbed the bodies of their victims. And thus 
ended the wretched tragedy. 

In the same month another and more serious 
catastrophe took place. Abu Bera, an aged chief 
of the Bani Aamir, which was a powerful tribe in 
Najd,f had visited Mahomet a short time before 


* He prayed only two Rakaats, or series of prostrations,—say- 
ing that he would have prolonged his devotions, but feared the 
Coreish would attribute it to the dread of suffering death. 

+ Wackidi, 348; K. Wackidi, 109; Hishami, 274. The weapons 
were retained in the children’s hands, to keep up the fiction that 
they slew the victims in retaliation for their parents’ death. 

¢ Bani Aamir or Aamir ibn Sassaa, a branch of the great Hawa- 
zin tribe. Vol. i. p. cexxiv. Abu Bera, being aged, had retired 
from the active duties of the chiefship, and resigned them into 
the hands of his nephew Aamir ibn Tofail, noticed below. See 
C. de Perceval, ii. p. 568. 

Abu Bera (Amr ibn Malik) at a later period consulted Mahomet 
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with a present of two horses and two riding camels, Safar, A.H. 
These the Prophet declined to receive, unless Abu May, AD. 
Bera would embrace Islam. The chief did not — 
comply with the invitation to join the new faith; 

but, “if thou wilt'send,” he said, “a company of 

thy followers to my tribe, I have hopes that they 

will accept thy call.” Mahomet replied, that he 

feared for the safety of his people among the 
treacherous tribes of Najd, some of whom were in 
alliance with the Coreish. But Abu Bera declared 

that he would himself be responsible for their 
safety. Trusting to this pledge, Mahomet despatched 

forty, or by some accounts seventy, of his followers, 

mostly men of Medina, with a letter to the Bani 
Aamir.* After four days’ marching, they reached a 
fountain called Bir Mafina, lying between the Bani 

Aamir and Suleim.f Here they halted and des- 
patched a messenger with the letter to Aamir ibn 


regarding an internal disease from which, and from old age, he was 
suffering. It is possible that this visit also may have had a similar 
object. Weadckidi, 341; C. de Perceval, iii. 289. 

* They are said to have been all citizens of Medina, men who spent 
the day in hewing wood and drawing water for Mahomet’s family, 
and at night slept in the Mosque. But although only sixteen names 
are given, even these are not all Medina citizens ; for Amr, who 
escaped, was of the Bani Dhamra, a Meccan tribe; and Amr ibn 
Foheira was a noted Refugee, the freedman of Abu Bakr, who 
accompanied his master and the Prophet in their flight from Mecca. 
The number seventy is a favourite one; Wackidi remarks that 
seventy men of Medina were killed at Ohod; seventy at Bir 
Mafina; seventy at Yamama; and seventy at the Yasr Abu Obeid 
(battle of the Bridge). Wé&ckidi, 341. 

+ A collateral tribe. See vol. i. p. ccxxiv. 
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Tofail, chief of the Bani Aamir. The messenger was 
put to death, and Aamir called upon his tribe to 
attack the rest of the party. They refused to break 
the pledge of Abu Bera. Aamir then sought the aid 
of the Bani Suleim, who had lost some of their rela- 
tives at Badr; and, having been joined by a large 
body of these,* proceeded to Bir Mafina and fell upon 
the Mussulmans, who were waiting the return of their 
messenger. ‘They were all cut to pieces, excepting 
two men, one who was left for dead on the field, 
and another, Amr ibn Omeya, who, having been 
absent with the camels at the time of the slaughter, 
was spared on his return by the chief, in fulfilment 
of a vow which had been made by his mother. 


* The clans of Usseya, Ril, and Dzakwén at once responded to 
the call. There are traces, as intimated in the text, of enmity 
originating in loss of relatives at Badr. Tueima, a Coreishite 
who was slain by Hamza, was the son of a woman of the Bani 
Suleim, whose brother “ went forth on the day of Bir Mafna, to 
stir up his tribe to avenge the death of his nephew;” and he 
enjoyed his revenge by killing one of the Medina party. Wédckids, 
145, 344. The guide of the Mussulmans was a man of the 
Bani Suleim. Wedckidi, 338. 

t Or, according to others, he was freed when they found that 
he was a descendant of Modhar (their common ancestor). Mundzir 
ibn Amr, the leader, seems to have escaped the massacre and been 
offered quarter, which he refused. Mahomet on hearing this, 
declared that he embraced death—— oN (gac|—which the tra- 
ditionists have magnified into the meaning that he went on the 
expedition with a sure presentiment of his end. Wédckidi, 288. 

Amr ibn Tofail went over the battle-field with his prisoner 
Amr, who pointed out to him by name all the dead bodies, 
excepting that of Amr ibn Foheira (Abu Bakr’s freedman); on 
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The news of this disaster reached Mahomet eae tee 
simultaneously with that of Raji, and greatly vengeful 
afflicted him. Next day, after the morning prayer — 
was concluded, he invoked the Divine vengeance on 
the perpetrators of both these massacres, saying : 

“O Lord! trample under foot in thine mdignation the 
Bani Lahyan, Bani Ril, Bani Dzakwdn” (and so on, 
naming the several tribes in succession). “Make their 
years like unto the years of Joseph,* for that they 
have rebelled against God, and rebelled against His 
Prophet!” This prayer was offered up in public 
daily for a month.f The Prophet professed also 
to have received through Gabriel the following 
message from the martyrs of Bir Matna: “ Ac- 
quaint our People that we have met our Lord. 


He is well pleased with us, and we are well pleased 
with Him.” 


which one of the tribe declared that [bn Foheira, when stabbed, 
called out, “ J have gained Paradise,” and straightway ascended in 
the air to heaven. 

There is a multitude of such traditions. 

* Alluding to the seven bad years in Pharaoh’s dream . 

t Some say only fifteen days. 

t This formed a verse of the Coran; but, for some reason not 
apparent, was “ cancelled ” and removed from it. See Introduction, 
vol. i. p. xxv. On receiving the message Mahomet prayed: 
‘“‘Q Lord ! guide the Bani Aamirto thetruth. I seek unto Thee 
for protection from Aamir ibn Tofail!” The treaty with the 
two murdered men shows that there had been some degree of 
friendly communication between Mahomet and the tribe. Per- 
haps there were divided opinions in the tribe, and the minority 
had no right to force the majority to receive the Mahometan 
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Mahomet pays Amr ibn Omeya, one of the survivors, on his 
blood-money 


fortwomen, way back to Medina, fell in with two men belonging 

win ry to a branch of the Bani Aamir, and slew them 
while asleep, as a reprisal for the massacre at Bir 
Mafina. But it turned out that these men were 
returning from Mahomet, with whom they had just 
entered into terms. When Amr, therefore, reported 
what he had done, instead of being praised, he was 
rebuked by Mahomet, who declared his intention of 
paying the full blood-money for the two murdered 
men. The act, indeed, being a breach of truce, 
was so contrary to the international code of the 
Arabs, that Aamir ibn Tofail himself sent a despatch 
to Mahomet, complaining of it. Accordingly, the 
full compensation in money for the lives of the two 
men was transmitted to the tribe, together with 
the booty taken from them.* 

The Rani The Bani Nadhir, one of the Jewish tribes in- 

Jewish tribe, habiting the vicinity of Medina, were confederate 

eaverke with the Bani Aamir. Mahomet thought it right, 


let Rabi, apparently on account of the ill treatment he had 


Sic” received from their allies, that the Bani Nadhir 
A.D. 625. 


teachers. The whole treatment by tradition of the massacre, and 
Mahomet’s almost immediately after entering into communication 
with Aamir ibn Tofail on the subject of the blood-money, looks 
as if the attack was not so gratuitous and unjustifiable as it is 
made to appear. Mahomet at first attributed it to Abu Bera; but 
Abu Bera cleared himself. His son attacked Aamir, and struck 
him with a spear, to show that his father disowned the transaction. 
* Wackidi, 843, 354; Tabari, 417. 
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should aid him in defraying the price of blood for the 
two men murdered by Amr.* Attended by a few 
followers, he visited their village, which was two or 
three miles distant,f and laid his request before their 
chiefs. They answered courteously, promised assist- 
ance, and invited him to sit down while they made 
ready arepast. After sitting thus for a little while, 
he suddenly arose, and without saying a word to 
any one, walked out of the assembly. His followers 
waited long, expecting his return. But they waited 
in vain, and at length they also arose, and went back 
to Medina. They found to their astonishment, that 
Mahomet had returned straightway to his home, 
and had given out that his hasty departure from 
the assembly was caused by a divine intimation 
that the chiefs of the Bani Nadhir were seeking 
treacherously to take his life. It is asserted that 
they had formed a plot to ascend the roof under 
which he sat, and roll down great stones upon him. 
But as his own followers saw nothing to excite suspi- 
cion, and as the chapter of the Coran specially 
devoted to the subject does not hint at any such 
perfidy, the charge is open to grave suspicion. 


* M. OC. de Perceval thinks the Jews were bound by treaty to 
assist in the payment of all such fines. But I find no authority 
for this. 

+ Apparently it lay to the south of Medina, as the army in 
going to the attack passed through Coba, and prayed in the mosque 
there. K. Wéckidi, 1094. The ancient fortalice on the spot was 
called Zohara, near the district of Fara. 

¢ Tradition, as usual, sees behind the scenes, and gives the 
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However this may be, Mahomet resolved that 
the Bani Nadhir should no longer remain in the 
neighbourhood of Medina. Muhammad son of 
Maslama (the assassinator of Kab) was commis- 
sioned to deliver the command: “ Thus satth the 
Prophet of the Lord, Ye shall go forth out of my 
couniry within the space of ten days: whosoever shall 
remain behind after that shall be put to death.” * “O 


reader the details of the entire conspiracy ;—there is a lengthened 
conversation, in which Huwey is represented as urging the plot, 
and Amr ibn Jahsh as undertaking to carry it out; Sallim and 
Kinfina object to it, on the ground that Mahomet was the Prophet 
foretold in their books as about to arise at Mecca, and that he 
would without doubt be supernaturally informed of their scheme. 
But see Canon 1. H. vol. i. p. Iviii. The evidence is altogether ex 
parte, and cast in the usual mould of fiction. 

Mahomet may have seen something in the style or demeanour 
of the Jews which alarmed him for his personal safety (for he was 
suspicious and timid in this respect); or, to save the credit of 
Islam, and justify the violent measures resorted to, he may after- 
wards have conjured up the scene. But that the story was 
current at the teme, in the shape given to it by tradition (and which 
I have perhaps too readily adopted in the text), is hardly to be 
conceived; otherwise we should undoubtedly have found it men- 
tioned in the Coran, which, as will be seen below, speaks only of 
“ opposition.” It will also be noted how glad Mahomet and his 
followers were, when they found the Jews were resolved to fight. 
Nothing they desired more than a pretext for war with them. 

*In one account it is stated that Muhammad b. Maslama 
charged them directly with their treachery, and that they held 
their peace. Wé&ckidi, 858. For the reasons before stated I 
do not credit this. There are also some conversations given in 
the stereotyped form, such as the following: “I adjure you by the 
Towrat,” said Muhammad, “ tell me whether ye do not remember 
my visiting you aforetime, when ye said to me, ‘ Let us either 
snitiate thee into the Catholic Faith of the coming Prophet, or make a 
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Muhammad!” said they, on receiving this cruel order, 
“we did not think that thou, or any other of the 
Bani Aws, would ever consent to be the bearer of a 
message such as this.” “ Hearts are changed now,” 

was the only reply, as he turned his back and left 
them startled and dismayed. | 

At first, they began to make their preparations They refuse, 

for departure. But it was a grievous prospect for sieged. 
them to be exiled from the home of their fathers, 
from their fertile fields, and their choice groves of 
date-trees. Abdallah ibn Obey, and the party whose 
adherence to Mahomet had not yet made them for- 

get the close and ancient obligations which bound 
them to the Jews, were displeased at the order for 
their banishment. Abdallah at first strove to bring 
about a reconciliation.* Failing in this, he is ac- 
cused of openly attributing the charge of treachery 


Jow of thee.’ By the Lord! it is as if I but now saw the page which 
then ye shewed me, written with the testimony of him.”——‘‘ Yes,” 
replied they, “but this is not the Prophet that is for to come.” And 
so on, in the same style. Wédckidi, 358. 

© Wackidi, 859. The part taken by Abdallah was natural. 
That he really broke faith with the Jews in promising them aid, 
and then holding back, is questionable; for tradition delights to 
cast contempt and abuse upon Abdallah.as the impersonation of 
disaffection and hypocrisy. See Canon, u., Introd. v. i. p. lviii. 
The accusation is, however, made by Mahomet himself in the 
Coran, as will be seen below, and I have therefore admitted it into 
the text. The position of Abdallah was very trying. The new 
faith had penetrated into every branch of the Medina tribes, and 
rendered any combined opposition impossible, He probably found 
it impracticable to fulfil his promise. 
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to the duplicity of Mahomet,® and of instigating the 
Bani Nadhir to resistance, by promising to stand by 
them with his own people and with his Arab allies. 
Propped up by this hope, and trusting to the strength 
of their fortress, they at last resolved to hold fast. So 
they sent to Mahomet, saying: “ We shall not depart 
from our possessions; do what thou wilt against us.” 
When Mahomet heard this, he cried out in cxulta- 
tion: “ The Jews have resolved to fight !"*—adding the 
takbir of joy, GREAT Is THE LorpD! which, taken up 
by his companions, re-echoed throughout the courts 
of the Mosque.f Arming at once, they made ready 
for the campaign, and marched forth, Ali carrying 
the standard, to invest the stronghold of the rebellious 
tribe. The besiegers were kept at a distance by 
arrows and stones; but the Bani Nadhir looked in 
vain for succour either from Medina or from the 
tribes of Najd. The Bani Coreitza, their Jewish 
brethren, either swayed by their ancient jealousies or 
fearful of incurring the wrath of the vindictive Pro- 
phet, pretended that they could not break their 
treaty with him, and held aloof. Two years did 
not elapse before they rued the day on which they 
made this fatal mistake. Notwithstanding these dis- 
appointments, the Bani Nadhir held out gallantly, 
and defied all the attempts of their enemy. Ma- 


“ Tabari, p. 420. ‘“‘ When Abdallah heard of it, he said, ‘ This 
t3 the guile of Mahomet !’” 
1 Wadckidi, 110; Tabari, 420. 
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homet, at last, to hasten their surrender, had re- 

course to an expedient, unusual, if not wholly un- 

walranted, according to the laws of Arab warfare. 

He cut down the surrounding date-trees, and burned ches ate: 

the choicest of them to the roots with fire.* The burned. 

Jews remonstrated against this proceeding as bar- 

barous and cruel ; and Mahomet (who needed no such 

justification for treachery and assassination) felt 

that his reputation demanded a special order from 

the Almighty, which was produced accordingly, sanc- 

tioning the destruction of his enemy’s palm-trees. ‘ 
After the siege had lasted thus for fifteen or They submit 

twenty days,f the Bani Nadhir, seeing no prospect tematic 

of relief, sent to say that they were ready to aban-””" 

don the lands which had now lost to them their 

chief value, Mahomet was glad to accede to the 

offer; for the siege might still have been indefinitely 

prolonged, and there were dangerous elements 

around him. They submitted, moreover, to the 

stipulation that they should leave their arms behind 


* Wackidi instances one notable tree called Al Lauz, the fruit 
of which was bright yellow, and the skin so thin that you could 
see the stone through it. The Bani Nadhir, on their palm-trees 
being cut down, called out from their ramparts: ‘“‘O Mahomet ! 
thou wert heretofore wont to forbid injustice on the earth, and to 
rebuke him that committed it. Wherefore, then, hast thou cut 
down our palm-trees, and burned them with fire?” Hishdm:, 287. 
The passage in the Coran by which he justifies himself by divine 
command is given in the text below. 

{ Traditions vary, as to the length of the siege, from fifteen to 
twenty-five days. 


Two rene- 
gades, 


The fields of 
the Bani 
Nadhir di- 


them.* Upon this, Mahomet retired; and the Bani 
Nadhir having laden the whole of their property, 
even to their doors and lintels, upon their camels, 
get out, with tabrets and music, on the road to Syria. 
Some of them, with their chiefs Hoyei, Sallam, and 
Kinana, turned aside to Kheibar.t The yest went 
on to Jericho and the highlands south of Syria. 

Two of their number only abandoned their an- 
cestral faith; and, having embraced Islam, were 
maintained in the possession of their fields and all 
their property. Thus early were the inducements 
of the world brought to bear on the advancement 
of the creed of Mahomet.} 

The spoil consisted of fifty coats of mail, fifty stand 
of armour complete, and three hundred and forty 


* Tabari gives a tradition that they were allowed a camel and 
a sword for every three men; but the more received tradition is 
that they had free permission to carry off all their property, 
excepting their arms;—they had six hundred camels. 

+ Sallam and Kinfna, in the fictitious conversations of tradi- 
tion, are represented as arguing in favour of Islam. We shall 
find these chiefs again, at Kheibar, pursued by the relentless Pro- 
phet. Aishdmi, 282. 

$ The names of the two renegades are recorded ;— Yamin and 
Abu Sdd. Hishdmi, 282. The former was the cousin of Amr 
ibn Jahsh, the person charged with the intention of casting down 
stones on Mahomet. There is a tradition that the Prophet called 
Yamin aside and said: “ Seest thou not what I have endured at 
the hands of thy cousin Amr, and what he hath plotted against 
me?” So Yamin hired a man to assassinate his cousin, and thus 
procured his murder. Hishémi, 282. The story is quite in 
accordance with the character of Mahomet, as now developing ; 
but as it is not given by the other biographers, and may therefore 
be open to some doubt, I have not adopted it. 
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swords. But of greater importance was the fertile oe 
tract now at the disposal of Mahomet. This he 
claimed as exempt from the usual law of distribution, 
because it had been gained without actual fighting; 
and he divided it at his discretion. "With the ex- 
ception of two indigent citizens of Medina who had 
distinguished themselves in the field, the whole of the 
confiscated lands were apportioned among the Refu- 
gees, who were now promoted to a position of inde- 
pendence and affluence. Abu Bakr, Omar, Zobeir, 
and other chief companions of the Prophet, are 
named among the persons thus endowed with 
valuable estates.* 

The expulsion of the Bani Nadhir was a material Importance of 
triumph for Mahomet. One by one he was breaking ver the Bani 
up the Jewish settlements in the vicinity, and 
weakening the cause of disaffection; for a combi- 
nation, at any period, between the Jews and the 
other enemies of Islam would have proved critical 
to his safety at Medina. A whole Sura is devoted to Notices of it 
the victory over the Bani Nadhir, which is ascribed a 
to the terror struck by the Almighty into their 
hearts.— The following are extracts from this Sura: 

« All that is in the Heavens and in the Earth praiseth God— Suna, lix. 
the Mighty and the Wise. 

“ He it is that hath driven forth the unbelieving Jews from 


* The names of many of the grantees are given by Wackidi. 
Wackidi, 110. 

+ This is brought forward as justifying Mahomet in not dis- 
tributing the booty as ordinary prize. 
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their habitations* to join the former Exiles.t Ye thought not 
that they would go forth; and they themselves thought that their 
Fortresses would defend them against God. But God visited 
them from a quarter they counted not upon, and cast Terror into 
their hearts. They destroyed their houses with their own hands, 
and with the hands of the Believers.$ Take warning, therefore, 
ye that have eyes ! 

“ And if God had not decreed against them expatriation, He 
had verily punished them (otherwise) in this World, and in the 
World to come there is: prepared for them the punishment of 
Fire :— 

‘‘ This because they set themselves up against God and his 
Prophet; and whosoever setteth himself up against God,—verily 
God is strong in Vengeance. 

“ That which thou didst cut down of the date-trees, or left of 
them standing upon their roots, it was by the command of God,— 
that He might abase the evil-doers. 

“ And that which God gave unto His Prophet as Booty from 
them ;—ye did not march any horses or camels against the same; 
but God giveth unto His Prophet dominion over whom He 
pleaseth; and God is over all things Powerful. 

“ That which God hath given unto His Prophet from the 
inhabitants of the Villages (thus surrendering), is for God and the 
Prophet, and his Kindred, and the Orphan, and the Destitute, 
and the Wayfarer, that the turn (of Booty) be not confined unto 
the Rich amongst you. That therefore which the Prophet 


* Lit. “ Those that believe not from amongst the People of the 
Boo Pie 

{ Lit. to join the first gathering or emigration; i.e. to jotn the 
Bani Cainucda, already exiled. The Commentators interpret the 
words to mean, “ at the first emigration,”—alluding by prophetic 
foresight to the second that was to follow, when Omar drove the 
Jews out of the Peninsula. This, however, is an after-thought. 
J agree with Weil in his note, 197, p. 137. 

tie. The Jews destroyed their houses by taking out the doors, 
&c., and the Believers completed the destruction after their de- 
parture. 
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giveth unto you, receive it; and that which he withholdeth from 
you, withhold yourselves from the same ; and fear God ; for God 
is strong in Vengeance :— 

‘It is for the poor of the Refugees,~--those who have been 
driven forth from their homes and from their properties, desiring 
the grace of God and his favour, and assisting God and his 
Apostle. These are the sincere (Believers). 

‘They that were before them in possession of the City,* and 
the Faith, love those that have taken refuge with them, and find 
not in their breasts any want of the Booty: they prefer (their 
Guests) before themselves, even if they themselves be desti- 
tute. * * * ® 

“ Hast thou not observed the Disaffected? They say unto 
their Brethren,—the unbelieving People of the Book, ‘Jf ye be 
driven forth, we will surely go forth with you. We will never submit 
concerning you unto any one: and if ye be attacked we shall 
certainly aid you.’ But God is witness that they are liars. If 
they are driven forth, these will not go forth with them; and if 
they be attacked, they will not assist them; and if they were to 
assist them, they would surely turn their backs, and then they 
would be bereft of aid. 

“Verily ye are the stronger, because of the Terror cast into 
their breasts from God ;{—this, because they are a People devoid 
of understanding. 

‘‘ They shall never fight against you unitedly, excepting in 
fenced Towns, or from behind walls. 

“ Their warlike strength is mighty among themselves; ye think 
they are united, but their hearts are divided, because they are a 
People that doth not comprehend. | 

“ They are like unto those that shortly preceded them;} they 
have tasted the grievous punishment of their undertaking. 


* Meaning Medina, and the early Believers among the citizens, 
prior to the arrival of the Refugees from Mecca. 

{ I take the ordinary interpretation, and do not follow Weil in 
his note, No. 205. 

} Alluding again apparently to the exile of the Bani Cainucia. 
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“ They are like unto Satan, when he said unto Man, ‘ Become an 
Infidel ;? and when he had become an Infidel, the Tempter said, 
‘Verily, I am clear of thee! Verily I fear the Lord of all Worlds: 
—and the end of them both is that they are cast into the Fire, 
— dwelling for ever therein! That is the reward of the 


Transgressors.”* 

Mahomet had hitherto trusted Jewish amanuenses 
with the transcription of such despatches as he 
required to be written in the Jewish or Syriac 
tongues. But his relations were gradually expanding 
northwards, and he could not trust documents of 
political importance in the hands of any one belong- 
ing to a people who regarded him now, with good 
reason, as the enemy of their race. About this 
time therefore he desired a youth of Medina, Zeid 
the son of Thabit, to learn the Hebrew or Syriac 
language. He had already been taught Arabic by 
one of the prisoners of Badr. Mahomet now made 
use of him as a Secretary, both for his vernacular 
and his foreign despatches. This is the same Zeid, 


* Sura lix. The Sura ends with a few more verses in the 
ordinary style. In the peroration Mahomet eatches (as every 
here and there he does to the last,) something of his ancient fire; 
—‘‘ He is the Lord! There is no God besides ; knowing both 
the Visible and the Invisible; He is the All Merciful and 
Compassionate! 

“ He is the Lord ; there is no God but He !—The King, the 
Holy, the Giver of peace, the Faithful, the Guardian, the Glorious, 
the Omnipotent, the Most High :— 

“Far exalted is God above that which they associate with 
Him! He is God, the Creator, the Maker, the Former! His 
names are the most goodly. All that js in the Heavens and in 
the Earth praiseth Him. He is the Glorious and the Wise.” 
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afterwards famous as the collector of the Coran 
into one volume in the Caliphate of Abu Bakr, and 
the controller of the recension of the same made 
under the the Caliph Othman.* 


* He was eleven years old when Mahomet arrived in Medina, 
and was now therefore fifteen or sixteen. He learned Hebrew 
(or Syriac) in half a month, it is said. Mahomet used to tell him 
to stick his pen behind his ear,—* for it brought to remembrance 
that which the distracted mind was seeking after.” K. Wackidi, 
1721; Tabari, 481. 
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OHAPTER SIXTEENTH. 


The Fourth and Fifth Years of the Hegira; or from the 
middle of 625 A.D. to the end of 626 A.D. 


Aijtat 57, 58. 


For about one year and a half after the expulsion 
of the Bani Nadhir, Medina was little disturbed by 
war either of aggression or defence.* 


Badr the The summer and autumn of the fourth year of the 
ond. Ma- : ; , 
homet marches Hegira passed in perfect peace. At last the time 
to Badr. The : . 
Coreish ree Came round when, by the appointment made at 
main at home. . 
Daul Cada, hod, the forces of Mecca and Medina were again 


Sager ch, ‘© meet at Badr. The year was one of great drought, 
A.D. 625. and Abu Sofién was desirous that the expedition 
should be deferred to a more plentiful season. Ac- 
cordingly, the Coreish engaged Nueim, an Arab of 


* The genuine remains of the “Campaigns” of Wackidi, published 
by Hi. V. Kremer, end abruptly in the middle of the narrative of the 
Bani Nadhir. The rest of the volume is from unauthentic sources. 
I have greatly felt the want of the full and valuable traditions of 
Wackidi in the remainder of my work. For although the Secre- 
tary of Wackidi is an equally authoritative writer, his materials 
for the campaigns of Mahomet are less copious. 
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a neutral tribe, to repair to Medina, and there give 
forth an exaggerated account of the preparations 
at Mecca, in the hope that, with the field of Ohod 
yet fresh in memory, it might deter them from 
setting out. The Coreish eventually marched from 
Mecca with two thousand foot and fifty horse, but 
after one or two days the scarcity of provender 
forced them to retrace their steps.* The report 
of Nueim alarmed the inhabitants of Medina, and a 
disinclination appeared in some quarters again to 
meet the enemy. But Mahomet, indignant at this 
cowardly spirit, or it may be better informed of the 
real counsels of the Coreish,f declared with an oath 
that he would go forth to Badr, even if he went 
alone. This bold front inspired such confidence, that 
fifteen hundred men,f a force more than double of 
any he had ever before led to battle, rallied round 
his standard; and they carried with them a great 
store of wares and merchandise for the annual fair. 


* There is in the accounts of this affair, the ordinary tendency to 
depreciate Abu Sofiin; and I should have rejected the story of the 
emissary, Nueim, altogether, had it not been partly borne out by 
v. 176 of the third Sura: See below. That the drought and 
scarcity were very great, is evident from the treaty made shortly 
after by Mahomet with Ueina for the right of grazing near Medina. 
The Meccan army was reduced to live on flour and water. Hence 
it was called “the army of Sawick.” See above, p. 189, note. 

+ Both suppositions are probable. The large numbers that did 
go, and their carrying merchandise for the fair, appears as if the 
expectation had been general that there would be no fighting. 

{ They had ten horses. 


eet 
gratified at 
the result, 


The Coreish 
mortified. 
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They maintained a standing camp at Badr for eight 
days, in defiance of the Coreish, and having bartered 
their goods to advantage, returned to Medina.* Ma- 
homet was much pleased at the result of the campaign, 
and signified the divine approbation in the following 
revelation :— 


‘‘ Those that responded to the call of God and his Prophet, after 
the wound which they had received,t—to such of them as are 
virtuous and fear God, there shall be a great reward. 

‘“ Certain men said unto them,—‘ Verily the people t have gathered 
themselves against you ; wherefore be afraid of them.’ But it increased 
their faith, and they said,—‘God sufficeth for us: He ts the best 
Patron. Therefore they returned with a blessing from God, and 
favour. No evil touched them. They followed after that which is 
well-pleasing unto God: and God is possessed of boundless grace. 

“ Verily this devil would cause you to fear his friends; but fear 
Me if ye be believers."§ 


The Coreish, mortified at this triumph, began to 
project another grand attack against Mahomet. But 


* The chronology of this period is somewhat confused. Hi- 
shimi makes the expedition to Dzat al Rici (see below) in the 
Second Jumfd, s.e. some time before the campaign of Badr, and 
this latter he places in Shabfin. But both Wackidi and his Secre- 
tary are consistent in the order I have given. M. C. de Perceval 
doubts the fair of Badr being held in the month of Dzul Cada; 
but this also is explicitly stated in my authorities, K. Wdckidi, 
110; Wédckidi, 4. 

fT t.e. at Ohod. } s.e. of Mecca. 

§ Sura iii. vv. 173-176. “This devil,” is by some commenta- 
tors applied to Nueim, by others to Abu Sofiin. But Nueim is 
declared at the battle of the Ditch to be a real, though concealed 
convert. Iam inclined to think that the expression must have 
reference (unless opposed by grammatical considerations, of which 
I am not certain,) to the Devil himself. 
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a year elapsed before the design was carried into 
execution: meanwhile Medina enjoyed a respite. 


In the beginning of the fifth year of the Hegira, Expedition to 


Dzat al Rica. 
Mahomet set out with four hundred men,* to dis- Mcharram, 


perse certain tribes of the Bani Ghatafan, which ¥ May, op 
were assembling with suspicious purpose at Dzat al °° 
Rici.¢ They fled to the mountains at his approach. 
Mahomet advanced unexpectedly upon their habita- 

tions, and carried all their women off. After an ab- 

sence of fifteen days the party returned to Medina.f 


* By other accounts seven hundred. 

¢ A range of hills near Al Nukhifl between Al Sad and Al 
Shucra,—called the mountain of patches (Dzat al Ric&), because 
composed of red, black, and white masses, it looks like patchwork. 
So K. Wdckidi, 110}. The other derivations of the name are 
far-fetched. 

} The Secretary mentions that there was a well-favoured girl 
among the prisoners, but he does not say what became of her, or 
indeed any of these females. They were probably ransomed. 

One of the tales of Mahomet being placed in jeopardy by the 
unexpected appearance of a man of the enemy, and supernaturally 
guarded, is assigned to this expedition. See Introd. v. i. p. xxx. 
nete. 

A story illustrative of the kind and unbending manner by 
which Mahomet engaged the affections of his followers, may be 
briefly recounted here, as it relates to the present expedition. 
Jabir, a poor citizen, son of a man slain at Ohod, was mounted 
on a wretched camel, which Mahomet (after miraculously trans- 
forming from a slow into a very rapid walker) said he would buy 
from him. He spoke to J&bir kindly concerning his father, and 
five-and-twenty times invoked mercy on him. Then in a livelier 
strain,—“ Hast thou married lately?” Jabir replied, “Yes.” “A 
maiden, or one that had before been married?” ‘ The latter,” 
said Jabir. “And why not a young damsel, who would have 
sported with thee, and thou with her?” ‘My father,” he explained, 


224 The service of Danger. [crar. 


The, cg It was in this short campaign that the “ Service 
of Danger” was introduced. Fearing that the enemy 
would attempt a surprise and rescue their women, 

. a part of the army was kept constantly under arms. 
The public prayers were therefore repeated twice,— 
one division watching while the other prayed. I 
quote below the revelation which sanctions this 
practice, less for. its own interest, than to illustrate 

The Coran, a the tendency of the Coran now to become the vehicle 

cue of military commands. In the Coran, victories 
are announced, success promised, actions recounted ; 
failure is explained, bravery applauded, cowardice or 
disobedience chided ; military or political movements 
are directed ;—and all this as an immediate commu- 
nication from the Deity. The following verses re- 
semble in part what one might expect to find in 
the “‘ General Orders”’ of some Puritan leader, or 
commander of a crusade in the Holy Land:— 


‘When ye march abroad in the earth, it shall be no crime unto 
you that ye shorten your prayers, if ye fear that the unbelievers 
may attack you; forthe unbelievers are an open enemy unto you. 


“left seven daughters, so I married a woman of experience, able 
to guide them.” ‘Thou hast done well,” rejoined Mahomet. (He 
might here himself have learned a lesson from his humble fol- 
lower.) ‘Now when we reach thy home at Sarfir, we shall kill 
a camel and rest there, and thy wife will hear of it and will spread 
carpets for us.”— But, O Prophet ! I have not any carpets.”— 
“We shall get them for thee: do therefore as I have said.” So 
they had the entertainment at Sarér. On Mahomet’s returning 
home, Jabir took the camel to him, when Mahomet not only gave 
him its full price, but also returned the camel iteelf. Jabir, thus 
set up in life, prospered greatly. Hishami, 283. 
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“ And when thou art amongst them, and leadest their prayers, 
let one division of them arise to prayer with thee, taking their 
weapons with them, and when they have worshipped, let them 
remove behind you. Then let the other division come up that 
hath not prayed, and let them pray with thee, and let them take 
their due precaution and their weapons. The unbelievers would 
that ye should neglect your weapons and your baggage; then 
would they fall upon you with one onset. It shall be no crime unto 
you, if ye be incommoded by rain, or if ye be sick, that ye lay 
down your weapons; but take your due precaution. Verily God 
hath prepared for the unbelievers an ignominious punishment.”* 

During the summer, another campaign was under- Conpeign to 
taken by Mahomet. It was in the direction of Dimat Jandal. 
al Jandal,f on the borders of Syria, midway between ea 
the Red Sea and the Gulf of Persia, where maraud- 23” 4? 
ing bands, driven to violenceby the prevailing famine, 
were plundering travellers, and even threatened a 
raid upon Medina. It is not quite certain whether 
Mahomet reached so far as Dima, or whether he 
contented himself with capturing the herds which 
grazed in the neighbourhood. The robbers fled 
without offering any opposition. This expedition is 
touched very lightly upon by tradition, being dis- 
posed of in a brief notice of two or three lines; but it 
occupied in reality an important position. Mahomet, 
followed by a thousand men, reached the confines 
of Syria ; distant tribes learned the terror of his 
name ; the political horizon of the Prophet was 
greatly extended ; the lust of plunder in the hearts 

* Sura, iv. 100-102. | 

tf Now Al Jof, or Jal al Jawf. Wackidi says it is five days’ 
journey from Damascus, and fifteen from Medina. It will be 


farther described hereafter. 
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of his people acquired a far wider range; while the 
Moslem forces were inured, at the hottest season of 
the year, to long and fatiguing marches. The army 
was absent for nearly a month.* On his way back, 
Mahomet entered into a treaty with Ueina,a powerful 
chieftain of the Fezira, giving him the right to graze 
on certain tracts of table land to the east of Medina, 
where, notwithstanding the drought, forage was still 
procurable.t | 


It is necessary now to turn to what was passing 
within the home of Mahomet. The reader has 
already been made acquainted with his three wives, 
Sawda, Ayesha, and Haphsa. After his marriage 
with Haphsa, in the middle of the third year of the 
Hegira, he contracted no new nuptials for some 
time. But in the ninth month of the Fourth year, 
he espoused Zeinab daughter of Khozeima, the 
widow of his cousin Obeida, who had been killed 
at Badr.t She was called “ the Mother of the Poor,” 
from her care of the destitute converts. Zeinab was 


* Mahomet, it is said, left Medina five days before the end of 
Rabi I., and returned ten days before the end of Rabi II. But if 
Dima be fifteen marches from Medina, and he reached or nearly 
reached it, he must have been absent more than twenty-five days, 
—especially as he spent some days in the Dima territory. 

t K. Wdckidi, p.111. The place is called Taghlamin, two 
Arabian miles from Al Mirfidh, on the road to Rabadha. Miradh 
is given as thirty-six Arabian miles from Medina. Thus the in- 
fluence and authority of Mahomet was rapidly expanding. The 
district of Rabadha was, after Mahomet’s death, annexed to the 
territory of Medina. C. de Perceval, iii. 348,358; K.Wedckidi, 116. 

{ The date of the marriage is given by Tabari, p.409. See 
also above, vol. ii. p. 106. 
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the only one of the Prophet’s wives (excepting 
always Khadija) who died before him. 

Within another month, he sought the hand of Anda fifth, 
a fifth wife. Omm Salma was the widow of Abu Shawwil, 
Salma, to whom she had borne several children. 3,2 HIV. 626. 
Both had been exiles to Abyssinia, from whence 
they had returned to Medina. At Ohod Abu 
Salma was wounded, but he had partially re- 
covered,* when the wound broke out afresh. 
Mahomet visited his death-bed. He was breathing 
his last, and the women wailed loudly. “ Hush!” His ie prayer at 
said the Prophet, as he entered. “ Invoke not of her previous 

husband, 

on yourselves aught but what is good; for verily 
the angels are present with the dying man, and say 
Amen to that which ye pray. O Lord! give unto 
him width and comfort in his grave: Lighten his 
darkness: Pardon his sins: Raise him to Paradese : 
Exalt his rank’ among the Blessed; and ratse up 
faithful followers from his seed! Ye indeed are 
looking at the fixed eyes, but the sight itself hath 
already followed the dead.” So saying, he drew the 
palm of his hand over the eyes of his departed 
friend, and closed them. It was eight months after 
the battle of Ohod, when Abu Salma died; and 
four months later, Mahomet married his widow. 
One of her children was also brought up by him.T 


* The recovery must have been almost complete, as he com- 
manded the expedition to Catan, three months after Ohod. See 
above, p. 199. 

+ Namely Omar, who was probably an infant at the time of 
Mahomet’s marrying her. For Abu Salma, see vol. 11. p. 106. 
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The numerous marriages of Mahomet failed to 
confine his inclinations within the ample circuit 
of his harem. Rather its multiplied attractions 
weakened restraint, and stimulated desire after 
new and varied charms. On a certain day, the 
Prophet visited, as he often did, the house of Zeid, 
his freed-man and adopted son. Zeid was not at 
home; his wife Zeinab invited him to enter, and 
starting up in her loose and scanty dress, made 
haste to array herself for his reception. But the 
beauties of her figure through the half opened 
doer had already been too freely unveiled before 
the licentious gaze of Mahomet. He was smitten 
by the sight:—“ Gracious God Almtyhty!” he ex- 
claimed ; “Gracious God ! how thou turnest the hearts 
of mankind !” These rapturous words were repeated, 
as he turned to depart, in a low voice; but they 
were uttered distinctly enough to be heard by Zeinab, 
who perceived the flame she had kindled ; and, 
proud of her conquest, she was nothing loth to tell 
her husband of it on his return. Zeid went straight- 
way to Mahomet, and declared his readiness to 
divorce Zeinab for him. This Mahomet declined: 
“ Keep thy wife to thyself,” he said, ‘“ and fear God.” 
But Zeid could plainly see that these words pro- 
ceeded from unwilling lips, and that the Prophet 
had still a longing eye for Zeinab. Perhaps he did 
not care to keep her, when he found that she desired 
to leave him, and was ambitious of the new and 
distinguished alliance. Accordingly he completed 
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the divorce. Mahomet still hesitated. There might 
be little scandal according to Arab morals in seeking 
the hand of a married woman whose husband had no 
wish to retain her; but the husband in the present 
case was Mahomet’s adopted son, and even in Arabia 
such a union was held to be illicit. Still the passion for 
Zeinab could not be smothered; it continued to burn 
within the heart of Mahomet, and at last, bursting 
forth, scattered all other considerations to the winds. 
Sitting one day with Ayesha, the prophetic ecstasy 
appeared to come over him. As he recovered, he 
smiled joyfully and said, “who will go and con- 
gratulate Zeinab, and say that the Lord hath joined 
her to me in marriage."* His maid Solma made 
haste to carry the glad news to Zeinab, who showed 
her delight by bestowing on the messenger all the 
jewels she had upon her person. Mahomet delayed 
not to fulfil the Divine behest, and took Zeinab to 
his bed.f 


* Ayesha says, according to this tradition, that Mahomet imme- 
diately recited the Divine command to marry Zeinab, in the words 
of Sura, xxxili. v. 86.; but this verse is rather in the recitative 
style of a past event, and probably followed the marriage. 

¢ Some traditions say that he waited the period of divorce, that 
is, three months, before marrying. But the rule prescribing this 
interval had not, I believe, been then ordained. During the 
expedition to Kheibar, we shall see that in the case of a subse- 
quent marriage, Mahomet did not observe the delay; so that he 
either considered himself personally exempt from the rule, or it 
was not revealed till after that campaign. 

I have followed Tabari very closely, pp. 481-488—the fullest of 
the early authorities I have met with. He gives a second narra- 
tive, differing only in this that, as Mahomet waited at Zeid’s door, 


And supports 
the marriage 
by a divine 


command and 


revelation. 
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The marriage caused much obloquy, and to save 
his reputation, Mahomet had the impious effrontery 
to sanction it by a special Revelation from on high, 
in which the Almighty is represented as formally 
recording a divine warrant for the union, disallowing 
objections on the score of adoptive affinity, and even 
reprehending the Prophet for his scruples and his 
fear of man:— 


‘ And when thou saidst to him on whom God hath bestowed 
Favour, and upon whom thou too hast bestowed favours:* ‘ Keep 
thy Wife to thyself, and fear God ;’ and thou concealedst in thy 
mind what God was about to make known, and thou fearedst man, 
—whereas God is more worthy that thou shouldst fear him. 

‘“‘ And when Zeid had fulfilled her divorce,f We joined thee in 
marriage unto her, that there might be no offence chargeable to 
Believers in marrying the Wives of their adopted sons, when they 
have fulfilled their Divorce; and the command of God is to be 
fulfilled. 


the wind blew aside the curtain of Zeinab’s chamber and disclosed 
her in a scanty undress. After Zeid had divorced her, Mahomet 
asked him whether he had seen anything to dislike in her. 
‘“‘ Nothing,” he replied, ‘only good.” Ayesha relates that strange 
misgivings arose in her heart (as they well might) when she heard 
the Divine message commanding the marriage, and called to mind 
the beauty of Zeinab, lest she should glory over the other wives of 
Mahomet as his Divinely appointed bride. We learn from tra- 
dition that Zeinab did thus vaunt herself, saying, that God had 
given her in marriage to his Prophet, whereas the other wives were 
given by their relatives. See Sale on S. xxx. v. 36. 

* Meaning Zeid, on whom Mahomet had bestowed freedom, and 
farther favoured by adopting him. In the following verse he is 
mentioned by name,—a singular instance, -which differs from the 
universal practice of the Coran elsewhere. No other follower or 
contemporary is mentioned by name; Mahomet probably thought 
such a practice inconsistent with the dignity of a message from 
heaven. 

t Zit. “‘ Fulfilled the matter concerning her.” 
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‘‘ There is no offence chargeable to the Prophet in that which 
God hath enjoined upon him according to the ordinance of God 
regarding those that preceded him (and the command of God is 
a predestined Decree) :— 

‘¢Those who conveyed the Messages of God, and feared him, 
and feared none but God, and God is a sufficient accountant. 

‘“‘ Mahomet is not the Father of any man amongst you. Rather 
he is the Apostle of God, and the Seal of the Prophets; and God 
knoweth all things. 

® 


# # * # 

‘¢God hath not given to a man two hearts within him * * * 
Nor hath he made your adopted sons your (real) sons. This your 
speech proceedeth from your mouths; but God speaketh the 
Truth; and he directeth in the right way. Let your adopted 
sons go by their own fathers’ names. This is more just with 
G od.’ * 


The scandal of the marriage was removed by this Scandal of 
transac- 

extraordinary revelation, and Zeid was thencefor- tion thus Te 
ward called not “ the son of Mahomet,” as heretofore, 
but by his proper name, “ Zeid, the son of Harith.” 
Our only matter of wonder is, that the Revelations 
of Mahomet continued after this to be regarded by 
his people as inspired communications from the 
Almighty, when they were so palpably formed to 
secure his own objects, and pander even to his evil 
desires. We hear of no doubts or questionings; 
and we can only attribute the confiding and credulous 
spirit of his followers to the absolute ascendancy of 
his powerful mind over all who came within its 
influence. 

The seclusion of the Veil or curtain was at this The Vet or 


curtain im- 


time enjoined upon the wives of Mahomet. Him- posed on | 
omets 


self well stricken in years, surrounded by six wives, Wives. 


* Sura, xxxiii. 4, 5, 36-39. 
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some of whom were young, sprightly, and beautiful, 
and living as he did with his family in the midst 
of a continual concourse of courtiers and visitors, 
worshippers and suitors, such a restriction was 
needed. Indeed, he had himself proved, in the 
case of Zeinab, the danger arising from the free 
admission of friends or strangers; and his followers 
could hardly expect to be more exempt from, 
temptation than their Prophet. The command 
to take the veil, as usual, comes from heaven; and 
the jealousy of Mahomet’s heart is further allayed 
by the Divine prohibition that his wives shall never 
marry again, even after his death. Henceforward, 
they are to be called “ The Mothers of the Fatthful.” 
The following is the passage:—How has the fine 
gold become dim! 


“O ye that believe! Enter not the Habitations of the Pro- 
phet, except it be permitted you to eat bread, without waiting 
his convenient time. But when ye are bidden, then enter; and 
when ye have eaten, then disperse. And be not familiar in dis- 
course,— Verily that giveth uneasiness to the Prophet. It shameth 
him (to speak thus) to you: but God is not ashamed of the Truth. 
And when ye ask anything of his women, ask it of them from 
behind a curtain;* that will be more pure for your hearts and 
for their hearts. It is not fitting for you that ye give uneasiness to 
the Apostle of God, nor that ye should marry his wives after him 
at any time:—Verily that would be an enormity in the sight of 
God. # # # # * 

“‘ The Prophet is nearer unto the Believers than their own Souls, 
and his Wives are their Mothers.” 


* Or veil. 
¢ Sura, xxxili. vv. 6 and 50. In v. 52, the fathers, sons, 
nephews, and slaves, of the Prophet's wives are exempted from 
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- Certain restrictions, but of a far less stringent Moslem 
women to be 


nature, were about this time placed upon the dress partly veiled 
when walking 


and demeanour of all believing women. These were abroad. 
exposed in their walks abroad to the rude remarks of 
disaffected and licentious citizens ; they were there- 

fore commanded to throw their garments around 
them so as partially to veil their persons, and con- 

ceal their ornaments. The men who thus troubled 

the Moslem females were threatened with expulsion 

and with a general slaughter. 


‘OQ Prophet! Speak unto thy Wives and thy Daughters, and 
the Wives of the Believers, that they throw around them a part of 
their Mantles. This will be more seemly, that they may be re- 
cognized,* and may not be subject to annoyance; and God is 
Gracious and Merciful. 

‘‘ And truly, if the Disaffected, and they in whose hearts is a 
disease,f and the propagators of falsehoods in the City, hold not 
back, WE shall surely stir thee up against them. Then they shall 
not be permitted to live near unto thee therein, but for a little. 
Accursed! Wherever they are found, they shall be taken and 
killed with a great slaughter. It is the wont of God in the case 
of those that have gone before. And these shall not find in the 
wont of God any variation.”{ 


the restriction. There is a good deal more in a strain similar to 
that which I have quoted; but farther extracts would only weary 
the reader. 

* Recognized, that is, as women of reputation. 

f ie. Of incontinency. 

} Sura xxxiii, v.56. See also Sura xxiv. v.82. “ Speak 
unto the Believing women that they restrain their eyes, and pre- 
serve their chastity; and display not their ornamente, except what 
appeareth thereof; and let them throw their veils over their 
bosoms; and let them not display their ornaments except to their 
husbands, fathers, &c. And let them not shake their feet that 
their hidden ornaments be discovered.” 
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Rules and precautions were also prescribed to re- 
gulate the visits of strangers to their neighbours’ 
houses, and to prevent the privacy of believers from 
being intruded upon without due warning.* 

The truth is that the extreme license of Polygamy 
and Divorce permitted to his followers by Mahomet 
rendered these safeguards necessary. Such license 
would not, without gross and flagrant immorality, 
be compatible with the free and open intercourse of 
European society. It would not in any nation be 
tolerable, without restrictions which fetter and de- 
grade the female sex-f 


* Sura, xxiv. Believers are forbidden to enter any house but 
their own (even if there be no one inside) until they have first asked 
leave and saluted the family, vv. 28-80. Three times during the 
day, t. ¢. before morning prayer, at the time of the siesta, and after 
evening prayer, even slaves and young children (who are other- 
wise excepted) must ask permission before entering an apartment, 
59, 60. Women past child-bearing may alone dispense with the 
outer garment, 61. The sick, and certain near relatives, are ex- 
empted from the prohibition of dining familiarly in each other's 
inner apartments, 62. Sale, it appears to me, has not appre- 
hended the right bearing of this last verse. Vide in loco. 

f On this account the introduction of European manners and 
customs into Mahometan society, is altogether to be deprecated. 
The licentiousness of the system, without the present checks, cruel 
and unnatural as they are, would certainly create in Mussulman 
countries, an utter dissolution of morality, already at a sufficiently 
low ebb. Let the state of things be conceived, in the open and 
unrestricted society of Europe, if, from an unlimited facility of 
divorce (besides the right of polygamy and servile concubinage), 
the marriage tie were left to the simple will and fancy of the 


-husband ;—if any man might look upon any married woman 


(near relatives excepted) as within his reach by marriage, the 
present husband consenting ; if, every married woman felt like 
Zeinab bint Jahsh, that she might become the lawful wife of any 
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A goodly row of houses now formed the eastern Visiting his 
side of the Mosque: these were the Prophet's “ ha- their sara a 
bitations,’ one of which was erected .on every Mahomet by 
fresh marriage for the accommodation of his bride. ee 


Mahomet professed to share his time equally amongst 


man whom she might captivate, and who could persuade her hus- 
band to pronounce a divorce! the foundations of society would 
be broken up. 

I have nowhere met with a more forcible illustration of the 
natural results of the principles of the Coran in respect of Mar- 
riage than in a paper on the Malays of Penang. Their strange 
propensity to run a muck, which has become proverbial, is justly 
traced to the law of Polygamy and Divorce:—“ A man observes 
the neglect of his wife, knows how easily she may be separated 
from him, broods over the result,and may be led into that state of 
mind” (i.e. of an Amok). He “views with jealousy any atten- 
tions of another man to his wife, and a fancied reciprocation on 
the woman's part leads to the direst results.... Divorces are 
so easily accomplished that the most abominable licentiousness is 
promoted, and the fine feelings that characterize the union of the 
sexes under the Christian dispensation are unknown.... Young 
men of thirty to thirty-five years of age may be met with who 
have had from fifteen to twenty wives, and children by several of 
them. These women have been divorced, married others, and had 
families by them.”—Journal of the Indian Archipelago, vol. ii. 
No. 2, p. 148. 

Burkhardt tells us, of an Arab, forty-five years old, who had 
had fifty wives; so that he must have divorced two wives and 
married two fresh ones on the average nearly every year. We 
have cases of Mahomet’s own “Companions” not much better. 
This is the natural and legitimate effect of the Law. 

Wherever Mahometan society is otherwise, it is owing to 
the accident of position or custom. The natural propriety and 
humanity of Monogamy and of the indissolubility of the marriage 
tie, has with many individuals and many classes (as among some 
families of Pathans in India), to some extent introduced a purer 
practice in supercession of that prescribed by the Coran, and 
notwithstanding its temptations. But this abstinence from 
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his wives, passing a day and night in the house of 
each successively. Thus their turn was known as 
“the day of Sawda,”—“ the day of Zeinab,” and so 
on. Yet Ayesha maintained her pre-eminence in 
this as in all other respects; and, however much 
there may have been a formal circuit of the harem, 
reducing nominally her portion to one day in six, still 
hers was the most frequented of the apartments of all 
his wives, and best deserved the name of the Prophet's 
home. The irregularity of his attentions at length 
provoked a natural discontent; and Mahomet did 
not scruple to release himself from the obligation of 
consorting with his wives equally, and in undevia- 
ting order, by producing a command from Heaven.* 


excess cannot be carried to the credit of the system introduced by 
Mahomet. It is owing, tn spite of that system, to the antiseptic 
tendencies still maintained by the Deity in human nature. 

* “ Postpone any of them (thy wives) thou mayest wish ; and 
admit unto thyself her whom thou choosest, as well as her whom 
thou mayest desire of those whom thou hadst put aside ; it will 
be no offence in thee. This will be easier, that they may be 
satisfied, and not repine, but be all content with that thou givest 
unto them.” Sura xxxiil, 48. 

A passage follows which was probably given forth at a later 
period, for in this Sura are collected a variety of precepts, of 
different stages, all relating to the treatment of women :—“ No more 
Women are lawful unto thee after this: nor that thou shouldest 
exchange any of thy wives for them, even though their beauty 
fascinate thee, excepting those (slave girls) that thy right hand 
may possess, and God observeth all things.” Ibid. v. 49. 

Some Commentators think that this prohibition was abrogated 
by the verse (47), which makes lawful to the Prophet in marriage 
any of his maternal or paternal cousins, and any believing woman 
who willingly surrenders herself to him. Others say that the 
passage was revealed after his number of nine wives was completed 
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The burlesque on inspiration could hardly be carried 
beyond this point. Yet the command was gravely 
incorporated in the Coran (whether Mahomet in- 
tended that it should be so, we have no means of 
deciding); and to this day it is recited in its course, 
as part of the Word of God, in the worship of every 
Mussulman, and of every Mosque! 


It is a relief to turn for a time from these un- 
worthy passages, to other scenes in the life of 
Mahomet. 

About three months after his return from Dima, Mahomet | 
rumours reached the Prophet of new projects against pace Gare 
him, in the direction of Mecca. The Bani Musta- Masalic. 
lick, a branch of the Khoz&a, hitherto friendly to his Vv. 
cause, were now raising forces with the view of 626, 
joining the Coreish in the threatened attack on 
Medina. He resolved by a bold inroad to prevent 
their design. All the fighting men of Medina rallied 
round him; and a great multitude of those hitherto 
lukewarm in the interests of Islam, with Abdallah ibn 
Obey at their head, desirous to maintain a friendly 
appearance, or allured by the hope of plunder, joined 
his standard. Mahomet could now muster thirty 
well appointed horse.* After a march of eight days 


In the latter case, it is to be noted that the addition of slave girls, 
as concubines, is still permitted ad libitum. The former inter- 
pretation supposes a fraud, which one would willingly believe 
Mahomet innocent of ; for the “ prohibition ” was in the manner 
of a guarantee to his existing wives, which he had no right to 
abrogate. 

* Of these, twenty belonged to the Citizens and ten to the 
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he encamped at the wells of Muraisi, near the sea- 
shore, some marches short of Mecca.* Here he had 
a tent pitched for himself and for Ayesha and Omm 
Salma, who accompanied him. The tidings of his 
approach carried dismay into the ranks of the Bani 
Mustalick, and caused all their allies to fall away 
from them. The overpowering force advanced ; 
and, after a brisk discharge of archery, closed so 
rapidly on the enemy, that the whole were sur- 
rounded and taken prisoner, with their families, and 
their herds and flocks.| Two hundred families, two 
thousand camels, and five thousand sheep and goats, 
besides much household goods, formed the booty. 
It was divided in the usual manner.] 


Refugees. The standard of the latter was held by Abu Bak, of 
the former by Sad ibn Obada. 

* It is described as a day's march from Al Furi, which is 
eight stages from Medina. K. Wdckidi, p.111. It is also said 
by Hishami to be near Cudeid, p. $11. 

{ Ten men of the Mustalick were killed—only one on Maho- 
met’s side, and that by an erring shot from a Moslem. 

There are other respectable traditions which say that Mahomet 
surprised the Bani Mustalick by rapid marches, and fell unex- 
pectedly upon them. The completeness of the capture would 
seem to strengthen this view. But the Secretary of WAckidi 
gives his decision in favour of the narrative in the text. 

¢ The household stuff was sold to the highest bidder, on the 
spot. In the division of the spoil a camel was reckoned equal to 
ten sheep or goats. Some say it was on this occasion that the law 
was introduced for giving each horseman three times the share of 
a footman,—two shares heing reckoned for the horse. Mahomet, 
it is said, desired by this inducement to encourage the develop- 
ment of cavalry in his army. 
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The army remained encamped for several days at es 
the Wells of Moraisi. In this interval an altercation oe 
sprang up between Sindn, a citizen, and Jahja, a 
refugee, the servant of Omar. Jahja struck the 
other a blow, and the citizens of Medina rushing 
upon him to avenge their comrade’s insult, Jahja 
cried loudly on the Refugees for aid. High words 
and threats passed on both sides, swords were drawn, 
and the result might have been serious, had not 
Sinfn been persuaded to withdraw his complaint 
and forgive the injury. During the quarrel, the 
disaffected party gave free expression to murmurs 
against the insolence of the Refugees: “ This,” said 
Abdallah plainly, “ye have brought upon yourselves, 
by inviting these strangers to dwell amongst us. 
When we return to Medina, the Mightier shall surely 
expel the Meaner!”* 

Mahomet no sooner heard of the strife, and of Mahomet 
the violent language of Abdallah, than he gave immediate 
orders for an immediate march.t The discontent 
of the Citizens and the momentary antagonism 
betwixt them and the Refugees, if allowed to spread, 
would have been dangerous to his safety. By 


* Or, “ The Stronger shall surely expel the Weaker.” 

¢ There is a very different tradition given in H. V. Kremer’s 
edition of Wackidi, but it is in the apocryphal portion of the 
volume, and evidently rests on poor authority. It represents the 
sudden and hasty march back as caused by the apprehension of an 
attack, for the rescue of the prisoners, by the B. Mustalick. There 
is no reason, I think, for doubting the received narrative. 


Abdallah and 


the d disaffected 


citizens palit ae 
manded in 
Coran. 
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breaking up the camp, and at once ordering a long 
and wearisome march, he hoped to divert men’s 
minds from the events of the morning and make the 
quarrel to die away. Therefore, though the hour 
was still early and unseasonable, and although amity 
had apparently been re-established, Mahomet started 
without delay, and kept the army marching the 
whole of that day and night and the following day, 
till the sun was high. Then he halted, and the 
force, overpowered with fatigue, was soon asleep. 
From thence they proceeded onwards to Medina by 
regular marches.* 

Abdallah protested to Mahomet, apparently before 
the army moved, that he had not made use of the 
” expressions attributed to him; and Mahomet, 
although some of his followers ciated severe and 
decisive measures, received his excuse with civility. 
When Abdallah was being hardly handled by his 
fanatical son, who tried to extort from him the con- 
fession that he was the Meaner, and Mahomet the 
Mightier,t the Prophet chancing to pass by inter- 


* On the march back there was a tremendous storm ; on which 
it is said that Mahomet desired his followers not to be alarmed, 
as it merely portended the death of one of his leading enemies. 
On reaching Medina, they found that Ruffia, a chief of the Cainu- 
cfa, and a promoter of disaffection, had died that very night. 
Hisham, 812. 

¢ There are worse actions than this attributed to Abdallah’s 
son. He offered to bring his father’s head, if Mahomet desired it; 
saying—“ If he is to be killed, I will do it myself. If any other 
man commits thedeed, the Devil will tempt me to avenge my father’s 
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fered and said,—“ Leave him alone! For, by my 
life! so long as he remaineth with us, we shall make 
his companionship pleasant unto him.” Still, when 
he returned to Medina and found himself again 
firmly fixed in the affections of the citizens, Maho- 
met deemed it necessary to administer to Abdallah 
and his followers a public reprimand, and his bitter 
feelings found expression in the sixty-third Sura. 
The heavenly message therein conveyed, contains a 
curse against the insincere and disaffected professors 
of Islam; and the quotation in that Sura of the very 
words attributed to Abdallah, fixed the point of the 
divine reprimand against him, and shewed signi- 
ficantly that Mahomet did not credit his denial. * 


blood: and by killing a Believer for an Unbeliever, I shall go to 
Hell. Suffer me to kill him myself!” Hishdmi, p. 318. 

Omar also is said to have counselled Mahomet at Moraist to put 
Abdallah to death. But Mahomet replied—“ Omar! How will it 
be if men should say that Mahomet killeth his own followers ? 
nay, but let us give orders for an immediate march.” In after 
days when Abdallah’s authority waned, and he was treated with- 
out reverence even by his own people, Mahomet reminded Omar 
of his advice on this occasion, and asked whether it was not far 
better to have reserved him for this fate, than to have put him 
to death. Omar confessed the wisdom of the Prophet. 

I view, however, all these traditions with suspicion,—they are 
too much of one type, always introducing Omar, &c., with the 
same violent and intolerant language which the success and con- 
quests of Islam gave rise to in later days, but which would hardly 
have been suitable, or even thought of, when the party of the Dis- 
affected was still so strong at Medina. 

* The following is the passage alluded to:—‘‘ When the Dis- 
affected come unto thee, they say: ‘ We testify that thou art the 
Prophet of God :’ and God knoweth that thou art his Prophet, 
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The captives of the Bani Mustalick, having been 
carried to Medina with the rest of the booty, men 
from their tribe soon arrived to make terms for their 
release. Juweiria, the daughter of their chief, fell 
to the lot of a citizen, who, taking advantage of her 
rank and comeliness, fixed her ransom at nine ounces 
of gold.* Despairing to raise so large a sum, she 
ventured into the presence of the Prophet, while 
seated in the apartment of Ayesha, and pleaded for 
some remission of the heavy price demanded for 


and God testifieth that the Disaffected are liars. They take their 
oaths as a Shield, and they turn men aside from the way of God; 
verily it is evil, that which they do:—This because they believed, 
and afterwards disbelieved; Wherefore, their hearts are sealed, 
and they understand not. When thou seest them, thou admirest 
them; but when they speak, thou listenest to their words, as if 
they were logs set up (against the wall); they fancy every cry is 
against themselves. They are enemies. Beware of them! God 
curse them! How are they turned unto lies! 

‘‘ And when it is said unto them: ‘ Come! let the Prophet of 
God ask pardon for you ;’ they avert their heads, and ye see them 
turn aside, puffed up with pride. It is the same for them whether 
thou askest pardon for them, or dost not ask pardon for them. 
God will not pardon them. God doth not guide wicked men unto 
the truth. 

‘‘ These are they which say : ‘ Do not expend your Wealth upon 
those who are with the Prophet of God, and 80 they will disperse ; '— 
Whereas unto God belong the treasures of the Heavens and of 
the Earth: but the Disaffected understand not. 

“ They say : ‘ When we return unto Medina, verily the Mighter 
shall expel from thence the Meaner :’ Whereas Might belongeth unto 
God and his Prophet, and the Believers: but the Disaffected do 
not comprehend.” Sura lxiii. 


* The ordinary ransom of a woman or child was ten camels. 
- f te. they are equally devoid of sense. 
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her freedom. Ayesha no sooner saw her than, 
well Knowing the susceptibility of Mahomet, her 
jealously prognosticated what was about to take 
place, for the damsel was fair to look upon, and of a 
winning carriage. Mahomet listened to her suppli- 
cation.—“ Wilt thou hearken,” he said in reply, 
“to something better than that thou askest of me ?” 
Surprised by the gentle accents of the conqueror, she 
inquired what that might be: “ Even that I should 
pay thyransom, and marry thee myself!” The damsel 
expressed her consent; the ransom was paid; and 
Mahomet, taking her at once to wife, built a seventh 
house for her reception. As soon as the marriage 
was noised abroad, the people said that the Bani 
Mustalick were now become their relatives, and 
that the rest of the prisoners should go free, as 
Juweiria’s dower; “and no woman,” said Ayesha, 
telling the story in after days, “ was ever a greater 
blessing to her people than this Juweiria.”* 


* K. Wadckidi, 1114; Hishami, 813. Some traditions say that 
Mahomet liberated all the prisoners, as her dower; others say forty 
persons; others again that one hundred captives gained their free- 
dom ;—the people letting them go without ransom so soon as they 
heard of the marriage. I have adopted the likeliest version. 

T am not by any means certain that Mahomet’s marriage with 
Juweiria, did not take place whilst the army was encamped at the 
wells of Muraist; for Mahomet was absent twenty-eight days in 
this expedition (Wackidi); during ten of which he must have 
halted there. This would allow ample time for the negotiations 
of ransom, &c. Waickidi also says that only some of the women 
were brought to Medina. 

In this view we may suppose the interview between Mahomet 
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Ayesha falls But a severer trial than the advent of a new rival 


in u 
— hung over Ayesha; her honour was about to be called 
in question. 
Her misad- The wives of Mahomet, when they marched with 


vent the_. : ‘ ; 
march, with him, travelled each in a litter carried by a camel. 


Since the order for the veil, this litter had been 
carefully shrouded from the public gaze. It was 
placed before the door of the tent, and at the hour 
of marching, the lady entered it in seclusion, and 
adjusted the curtains; the servants then approached 
and lifted it upon the camel. On the day on which 
the army re-entered Medina, from the expedition 
against the Bani Mustalick, the camel of Ayesha was 
brought at the end of the journey to her door, near 
the Mosque; but when the litter was opened it was 
found to be empty.* Shortly after Safwan, one of the 
Refugees, appeared leading his camel, with Ayesha 
seated upon it. Ayesha explained that just before 
the time of marching, having occasion to go to some 
little distance from her tent, she dropped her neck- 
lace of Yemen beads. On coming to her litter, she 
perceived that it was lost, and went back to seek 
for it. Meanwhile the bearers came up, and imagin- 


and Juweiria to have occurred in Ayesha’s tent. And if so, the 
marriage preceded the misadventure of Ayesha with Safwan. 
May not her vexation and reasonable jealousy at the vagrancy 
of Mahomet’s affections have had some connection with the scene 
I am about to recount ? 

* As explained above, both Ayesha and Omm Salma were with 
Mahomet in this trip. 
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ing Ayesha to be within, (for she was yet slender and 
slight in figure),® lifted the litter according to cus- 
tom, and led the camel away. On herreturn, Ayesha 
was astonished to find the place deserted, and no 
one left anywhere in sight.f So, expecting that 
the mistake would be soon discovered, and the litter 
brought back, she wrapped her clothes around her 
and sat patiently on the ground. Meanwhile, Saf- 
w4n, who had been also accidentally detained, passed 
by, and reconizing Ayesha, expressed surprise at 
finding one of the Prophet’s wives in‘ this predica- 
ment. She did not answer him. No other words 
(so Ayesha declared) passed between them; but 
Safwan brought his camel near her, and turning his 
face in the opposite direction, desired her to mount. 
When she was seated, he approached, and taking 
hold of the halter, led the camel towards Medina. 
Though he made every haste, he could not overtake 
the army; and thus they entered the city before the 
gaze of the people, and some time after the other 
travellers had all alighted. 
The scandal-loving Arabs were not slow in Mahomet’s 


, : oe estrangement 
drawing the worst conclusions from this inoppor- from her. 


* Being light in weight, her absence from the litter made little 
difference in its heaviness. Ayesha explains the slenderness of 
her figure by saying that the Prophet’s wives had hitherto lived 
on a light diet of barley or pulse. They had not yet the indulgence 
of meat. But see Canon nu. B. p. lx. vol. i. 

t We must suppose that her tent was very light, easily taken 
down, laden, and carried off, so soon as she was supposed to have 
entered the litter. 
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tune occurrence. The reports soon reached the 
ears of Mahomet and caused him great uneasiness. 
Ayesha felt the change of his manner towards her, 
and (though professing to be ignorant, till some time 
after of the cause) it preyed upon her mind. She 
fell sick, and finding his indifference to be still main- 
tained, obtained permission of Mahomet to return 
to her father’s house. 
Scandal ocea- = ‘The estrangement of Mahomet from his favourite 
sioned by the : . 
Seourrence in wife strengthened the grounds for her defamation. 
Her fall was gloried over by those who bore no 
love to the Prophet, and became a topic of malicious 
conversation even among some of his staunch adhe- 
‘rents. At the head of the former was Abdallah ibn 
Obey; and foremost among the latter were Mistah 
(a relative and dependent of Abu Bakr), the Poet 
Hassan, and Hamna, daughter of Jahsh, who rejoiced 
over the dishonour of her sister Zeinab’s rival.* 
Mahomet When matters had gone on thus for a month, 


lowes for Mahomet resolved to put an end tothe scandal. So 


the mater he mounted the pulpit, and sharply reprimanded his 


followers: “ OQ ye people!” he said, “ what con- 
cern is it of others that they should disquiet me in 
affairs touching my family, and that they should un- 
justly blame them! Whereas, I myself know con- 


* Ayesha says:— Now Hamna took up the scandal, because 
she was sister of Zeinab, daughter of Jahsh (formerly wife of 
Zeid); and there was none that dared to put herself in competition 
with me, but Zeinab only. She herself said nothing bad, but her 
sister did so, envying me because of my superiority to Zeinab.” 
Hisham, p. 816. 
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cerning my family nought but that which is good. 
And moreover ye have traduced a man, regarding 
whom likewise I know not aught but what is good.” 
Then Oseid, a leader of the Bani Aws, arose and 
swore that he would punish the delinquents, even to 
death, if the Prophet would but give permission. On 
this an altercation sprang up between him and the 
Bani Khazraj, to whom the chief offenders amongst 
the citizens belonged.* The quarrel was with some 
difficulty appeased by Mahomet, who then left the 
Mosque and proceeded to the house of Abu Bakr. 
There, having called to him Osimaf and Ali, he He consults 

asked counsel of them. Osfima declared his -utter Ali 
disbelief of the slanderous reports. Ali with greater 
caution, recommended the examination of Ayesha’s 
maid ; and the maid when called could bear testimony 

to nothing but the general innocence of her mistress.{ 


* The altercation is not noticed by Hishami;—but see M. C, 
de Perceval, iii. p. 168. 

+ Osfima was the son of the Prophet’s nurse, Baraka (Omm 
Ayman), and Zeid. See vol. ii. p. 49. 

¢ We must remember that all this is Ayesha’s own account of 
the matter, and that there was a strong antipathy between her and 
Ali. Her statement must therefore be received with caution. It 
is as follows :—Ali replied to Mahomet: ‘‘O Prophet! there is 
no lack of women, and thou canst without difficulty supply her 
place. Ask this servant girl about her, perchance she may tell 
the truth.” So Mahomet called Bureira; Ali arose and struck 
her severely, saying,— Tell the truth unto the Prophet.” “TI 
know nothing,” said she, ‘“‘of Ayesha but what is good :—excepting 
this, indeed, that one day I was kneading corn, and I asked her to 
watch it, and she went asleep, and the goats came and ate thereof.” 
Hishdms, p. 816. 


Ayesha is 
cleared by a 
revelation 
from heaven. 
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Mahomet then went to Ayesha herself. From the 
time when she had first learned the damaging nature 
of the reports about her character, she had abandoned 
herself to excessive grief. Her mother exhorted her 
to patience:—‘‘Assuage thy sorrow, my daughter!” 
she said:—“ It is seldom that a beautiful woman is 
married to a man who loves her, and who has other 
wives besides, but the latter multiply scandal against 
her, and men do so likewise.” But she refused to be 
comforted, and continued to pine away. Now when 
Mahomet entered, he sat down beside her, with her 
father and mother; and he said, “ Ayesha! thou 
knowest what men have spoken of thee. Fear God! 
If indeed thou hast been guilty of that which they 
accuse thee of, then repent towards God, for the 
Lord accepteth the repentance of his servants.” 
Ayesha held her peace, expecting (as she tells us) 
that her parents would reply for her;—but they 
too were silent. At last she burst into a passionate 
flood of tears, and exclaimed,—“ By the Lord! I say 
that I will never repent towards God of that which 
ye speak of. I am helpless. If I confess, God 
knoweth that I am guiltless. If I deny, no one 
believeth me. All I can say is that which Joseph's 
father said,—Pattence becometh me: God ts my 
helper!” * Then, as all sat silent, Mahomet appeared 
to fall into a prophetic trance. They covered him 


* Ayesha says that the name of Jacod having entirely gone 
from her memory at the moment, she substituted the words, 


Joseph's father. 
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over, and placed a pillow under his head. Thus he 
lay seemingly unconscious.* In a little while he 
recovered himself, cast off the clothes, and sat up. 
Wiping away the great drops of sweat from his fore- 
head, he exclaimed, “‘ Ayesha! rejoice! Verily the Lord 
hath revealed thine innocence.”—“ Praise be to God!” 
was all that Ayesha could reply. 

Then Mahomet went forth to the people, and 
recited before them the commands which he had 
received in this matter from heaven. They are 
contained in the twenty-fourth Sura, which opens 
with the declaration of the punishment for harlotry, 
—one hundred stripes,f and proceeds thus :— 


‘They that slander married women,{ and thereafter do not 
bring forward four witnesses, scourge them with four score stripes: 
and ye shall never again receive their testimony; for they are 
infamous,—Unless they repent after that, and amend, for God is 


forgiving and merciful.§ * * * Verily they,—a party amongst 


* Ayesha assures us that her mind was perfectly tranquil at this 
critical moment, confident that her innocence would be vindicated 
from heaven. 

+t This penalty is made by the Moslem divines to apply to 
fornication only, and not to adultery. For the latter no punish- 
ment is mentioned in the Coran, but the Sonna awards death by 
stoning, for it. See vol. i. Introduction, p. xxv. note. 

} Muhsindt: the meaning of which term is fixed by v. 22. 

§ Here intervenes the special ordinance prescribed for husbands 
who charge their wives with adultery. If they have no witnesses, 
the charge, sworn to four times, with a fifth oath imprecating the 
wrath of God upon the false swearer, is to be accepted in lieu of 
four witnesses. The wife may avert the punishment by similar 
oaths and a similar imprecation. No corresponding privilege is 
conceded to the wife who should accuses her husband of adultery. 
Sura xxiv, 6-9. — 
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you,—that have fabricated lies, think it not to be an evil unto 
you.* To every man amongst them shall be (dealt out according 
to) the crime which he hath wrought; and he that hath been for- 
ward amongst them in aggravating the same, his punishment shall 
be great. 

‘“Why, when they heard it, did not the believers, men and 
women, imagine in their minds that which is good, and say,— 
This is a manifest ie? Have they brought four witnesses thereof? 
Wherefore, since they have not produced the witnesses, they are 
lars, these men, in the sight of God. 

“Tf it were not for the favour of God upon you, and his mercy 
in this world and in the next, verily for that which ye have spread 
abroad, a grievous punishment had overtaken you;—when ye 
published it with your tongues, and said with your mouths that of 
which ye had no knowledge: and ye counted it light, but with God 


it is weighty. 


‘Why, when ye heard it, did ye not say: ‘Jt belongeth not to 
us that we should speak of this ;—Gracious God! This is a monstrous 
calumny !’ 

‘God admonisheth you that ye return not again to the like 
thereof, for ever. 

‘“ And God manifesteth unto you his signs, for God is knowing 
and wise. 

‘‘ Verily, they who love that infamy should be published regard- 
ing the believers: to them shall be a grievous torment in this 
world and in the next. And God knoweth, but ye do not know. 

“ And if it had not been for the grace of God upon you, and 
his mercy,— Verily, God is merciful and forgiving.” f 


After some farther denunciations of the wrath 
and curse of rod against the traducers of innocent 
females, Mahomet stopped short; and, in accordance 
with the Divine command, ordered the calumniators 
of Ayesha to receive the punishment ordained for 


* s.6. to the Prophet and his family. 
t Sura xxiv, vv. 4, 5, and 10-20. 
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them. Mistah and Hassfin received each fourscore 
stripes ; and even Hamna, the sister of the favourite 
Zeinab, failed to escape. But Mahomet did not 
venture to enforce the sentence against Abdallah. 
It was fortunate that he refrained from doing x0, 
for a time of trial was approaching, when the aliena- 
tion of this powerful citizen and his adherente might 
have proved fatal to his cause. 

Satisfied with the infliction of these punishments, Hassin ee 
Mahomet, instead of keeping up the grudge, sought # eo event ot 
rather to conciliate the slanderers of Ayesha. Saf- 
w4n (the hero of the misadventure), smarting under 
the satires of the poet Hassan, drew his sword upon 
him and inflicted a deep wound. MHaesan and 
his comrades seized and bound Safwan, and car- 
ried him before Mahomet. The Prophet first re- 
buked Hassin for troubling the citizens with his 
lampoons; and then, having composed the difference, 
more than compensated the Poet for his wound and 
the disgrace of the stripes, by conferring on him 
a valuable estate and mansion in the vicinity of 
Medina. He also commanded Abu Bakr not to 
withdraw from Mistah, his indigent relative, the 
support he had hitherto given him.* 

Ayesha, again received back to the home and the Hassin writes 
heart of Mahomet, re-established herself, perhaps praise of 


Ayesha, wh 
more firmly than before, in the paramount influence is second 


* This was not thought too small a matter for a special Revela- 
tion. See Sura xxiv, 23. 
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which she exercised there. Her praises were sung 
by Hassfn himself,—her purity, her grace, her wit, 
and (what Ayesha piqued herself more than all 
upon,) her slender and elegant figure——in glowing 
verse, which entirely reconciled her to the Poet.* 

Little remark is needed regarding the character 
of Ayesha, and the pretended message from the 
Almighty to which it gave occasion. There are not 
materials sufficient for deciding upon the charges 
brought against her, and the question is immaterial. 
That there were grounds of grave suspicion, Mahomet 
by his behaviour towards Ayesha himself admitted. 
The reason subsequently assigned for her innocence 
and the punishment of the slanderers,—namely, the 
absence of four witnesses, is inconclusive. It might 
have been necessary that Mahomet should caution or 
even punish his followers for lightly or maliciously 
damaging a reputation hitherto untarnished; but to 
prohibit, on pain of stripes, all comment on suspi- 
cious morality, unless attested by four witnesses, is 
to cast a veil over conduct which the interests of 
society may often require to be canvassed and held 
up to reprobation.f 


* When he came to the passage referring to her siimness, she 
archly interrupted him by a piece of raillery at his own corpu- 
lence. M. C. de Perceval, iii, p. 175. 


t It is true that an exception is made in favour of the husband 
whose simple oath five times repeated may be substituted, so far 
as his own interests are concerned, for the four witnesses. But 
this would not touch the case of unmarried women, or widows, or 
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Although admitting so decisively the innocence of Mah omet, 
rou 6 
Ayesha, Mahomet did not deem the character of his Corancantions 
is wives 
wives above the necessity of a caution, enforced too against im- 


by the threat of double punishment, if they erred. — name 
They were not as other women; far more than others 

they were bound to abstain from every word and 
action such as might encourage those “ whose hearts 

were diseased.” The passage, in which the jealousy 

of the Prophet thus betrays itself through the 
transparent veil of a Revelation, is too curious to be 
curtailed, even at the risk of the reader's patience. 


“‘Q Prophet, say unto thy Wives,—‘ If ye seek after this present 
Life, and the Fashion thereof, come, I will make provision for you 
and dismiss you with a fair dismission.’ i 

“But if ye seek after God and his Apostle, and the Life to 
come, then verily God hath prepared for the excellent amongst 
you, a great Reward. 

‘*Q Women of the Prophet! If any amongst you should be 
guilty of open Vice,* the punishment shall be doubled unto her 
twofold ;—and that were easy with God. 

‘But she that amongst you devoteth herself to God and his 
Apostle, and worketh righteousness, We shall give unto her her 
Reward twice told, and We have prepared for her a gracious 
maintenance. 

‘‘Q ye Women of the Prophet! Ye are not like unto any one 


where the husband might be blind or conniving; and yet the 
interests of public morals might justify society in taking cogni- 
zance of strongly suspected immorality even when not supported 
by four witnesses. The practical result of Mahomet's rule is that 
the Mahometan husband immures, or secludes his wife, or watches 
her at.every turn ; and with such a system is this to be wondered 
at ? 


* Diane dies ordinarily used of incontinence. 
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amongst (other) Women. If ye fear the Lord, be not bland in 
your speech, lest he indulge desire in whose heart is a disease. 
Yet speak the speech that is suitable. 

*‘ And abide within your Houses ; and array not yourselves as 
ye used to do in the days of Ignorance gone by. And observe 
the times of Prayer ; and give Alms; and obey God and his 
Apostle. Verily the Lord desireth only to purge away from you 
Impurity, ye that are (his) household, and to purify you wholly. 

“ And keep in memory that which is recited in your houses, of 
the Signs * of God, and Wisdom: for God pierceth that which is 
hidden,f and is acquainted with all things.” 


* Or Verses,—meaning passages of the Coran. 

{ Or “God is Benign”: —a,)J—This word is probably used 
with the meaning I have given it in the text, as intimating that any 
secret improprieties on the part of his Wives would not be hidden 
from God. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEENTH. 


Stege of Medina, and Massacre of the Bani Coretiza. 


Deul Cada, A.H. V. February, March, A.D. 627. 


Wate Mahomet thus occupied himself with the si pecbapactied 
cares of his increasing harem, and, by messages upon Man 


homet. 


addressed to them from heaven, enjoined upon his 
wives virtue and propriety of life, more weighty 
and stirring scenes suddenly opened out before him. 

The winter season was again come round at which The ores 
it had now become customary with the Coreish to immense fore 
prepare for hostilities against Mahomet.* Their tribes, march 
enmity was at this time farther stimulated by Huwey ieee 
and other Jewish chiefs exiled from Medina, who 
undertook the duty of rousing the Bedouin tribes of 
the neighbourhood, bound by alliance or sympathy 
in the same cause. Among these allies were several 
clans of the great Ghatafan family, between whom 
and Mahomet there had already been some warlike 
passages. The Bani Ashja and Murra, each brought 


four hundred warriors; and the Bani Fezéra, 


* Badr was fought in January, A.H. II., but that was brought 
on by Mahomet himself. Ohod occurred about the same season, 
A.H. III.; and the abortive preparations for the second Badr took 
place in the same month, A.H. IV. 


Mahomet de- 
fends Medina 
by digging a 
trench. 
Shawwal, 
A.H. V. 
February. 
A.D, 627. 
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a large force, with one thousand camels, under 
Uyeina;* the Bani Suleim, who had been concerned 
in the massacre at Mafina, joined the army at Marr 
al Tzahran, with seven hundred men.t The Bani 
Sad and Bani Asad also swelled the force, the latter 
still smarting from the attack made on them by 
Mahomet about two years before.[ The Coreish 
themselves brought four thousand soldiers, including 
three hundred horse, and one thousand five hundred 
riders upon camels, into the field. The entire force 
was estimated at ten thousand men. They marched 
in three separate camps; all were under the general 
leadership of Abu Sofian, but when the time for 
action came, the several chiefs appear each for a day 
to have commanded in succession. 

Mahomet had notice of their approach barely in 
time to prepare for their reception. The unfortunate 
issue of the affair at Ohod, against numbers much 
inferior, put it out of the question to offer battle. A 
happy suggestion was made by Salman, “the Per- 
sian,’ who was familiar with the mode in which 
camps and cities were defended in other countries.§ 


* See above, p. 226. 

+ For these tribes, see table, vol.i. p. cexxiv. 

{ Namely, the expedition to Catan. The Bani Sdd ibn Bakr 
were a branch of the Hawfzin. Mahomet had been nursed among 
them. Vol.i. p. 19. 

§ He is said to have been a Christian captive of Mesopotamia, 
bought by a Jew from the Bani Kalb, and ransomed on his pro- 
fession of Islam. This is the first occasion on which he comes to 
notice. 
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Mahomet and his followers, by his advice, at once 
adopted the stratagem hitherto unknown in Arabia, 
of entrenching the town. The stone houses of Me- 
dina were built so compactly together that, for a 
considerable distance, they presented a high and 
nearly unbroken wall, of itself a sufficient protection. 
But it was necessary to connect this on the north- 
west by a line of defence with the rugged mass of 
rocks which there approach the town,* and to carry 
it round the other open and defenceless quarters on 
the east and south. The work, consisting of a deep 
ditch and rude earthen dyke, was portioned out 
amongst the various clans. Mahomet stimulated 
the enthusiasm of his followers by himself carrying 
the excavated earth, and joining in their song, as at 
the building of the Mosque:— 
‘OQ Lord! there is no happiness but that of Futurity ; 

Wherefore have mercy on the men of Medina and the Refugees !” 

He also frequently repeated the following verses, 

covered as he was, like the rest, with earth and 
dust :— 


* The fortress or castle of Medina is now built on this “ out- 
cropping mass of rock.” Burton, ii. 29. Burckhardt calls it a 
small rocky elevation, p. 321. Speaking of the great Syrian 
chain, he also says :—“ The last undulations of these mountains 
touch the town on the north side.” This is apparently what, in 
tradition, is called Sila, though Burckhardt gives that name “ Jebel 
Sila,” to the Monakh (or encamping ground) lying immediately 
south of it. See p. 327. I gather that the part of modern Medina 
immediately to the east of the fort was in ancient times open and 
unbuilt upon. 
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“Oh Lord! without thee, we had not been guided! 
We should never have given alms, neither should we have prayed! 
Send down upon us tranquillity, and in battlestablish our steps! 
For they have risen up against us, and sought to pervert us. 
° but we refused!—Yea, WE REFUSED !” 


And as he repeated the last two words, he raised his 
voice high and loud. 
The army of | In six days, the trench was finished, deep and wide 


Medina posted 


within the throughout almost the whole length of the defence. 


Sth Del 4 -- L he houses outside the town were evacuated, and the 

ond Mean, ©’ Women and children were placed for security on the 

A.D. 626." tops of the double-storied houses within the entrench- 
ment. These arrangements were hardly completed 
when the enemy was reported to be advancing by 
Ohod. The army of Medina, three thousand strong, 
was immediately marshalled and posted across the 
road, leading to Ohod, having the trench in front, and 
their rear resting upon the north-eastern quarter of 
the city and the rising ground of Sila.f The northern 
face was the point most vulnerable to the enemy, the 
approaches from the east being covered by walls 
and palm enclosures. 

The Coreish = The Coreish, with their allies,encamped at firstupon 

encamp oppo- 


sitethem, their old ground at Jorf and al Ghaba, near Ohod. 
Then passing unopposed by the scene of their former 


* Some authorities hold that the hostilities occurred in ShawwéAl, 
T suppose to avoid the holy months. But Wickidi and his secre- 
tary are consistent in their dates throughout, and I have followed 
them. 


t For Sild, see note in preceding page. 
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victory, and finding the country deserted, they swept 

rapidly up the road to Medina. The enemy formed 

their several camps in front of the Moslem army, 

the picquets of which were now posted closely along 

the trench. The Coreish were astonished and dis- 

concerted at the new tactics of Mahomet. Unable 

to come to close quarters, they contented themselves 

for sometime with a distant discharge of archery. 
Meanwhile, Abu Sofidn succeeded in detaching and detach 

the Jewish tribe of Coreitza from their allegiance to Coreitea from 

Mahomet. Huwey, the Jewish chief, was sent to Mahomet. 

their fortress, and was at first refused admittance. 

But, persevering in his solicitations, dwelling upon 

the ill-concealed enmity of Mahomet towards the 

Jews, and representing the overwhelming numbers 

of the confederate army as “a surging sea,” he at 

last persuaded Kab, their chief, to relent. It was 

agreed that the Coreitza would assist the Coreish, 

and that Huwey should retire into their fortress, 

in case the allies marched back without inflicting a 

fatal blow upon Medina. Rumours of this defection 

reaching Mahomet, he sent the Sad ibn Mufdz and 

Sad ibn Ob&da, chief men of the Aws and Khazraj, 

to ascertain the truth of the report, and strictly 

charged them, if the result of their inquiry was — 

unfavourable, to divulge it tonone but to himself. 

They found the Coreitza in a sullen mood. ‘ Who 

is Mahomet,” said they, “ and who is the Apostle of 

God, that we should obey him? There is no bond 

or compact betwixt us and him.” After high words 
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and threats, the two messengers took their leave, 
and reported to Mahomet that the temper of the 
Jews was even worse than he had feared.* 


* I have much hesitation in determining what the compact was, 
at this time existing between Mahomet and the Coreitza, and 
what part the Coreitza actually took in assisting the allies. The 
evidence is altogether ex parte, and is of course as adverse to the 
Coreitza as possible. Canon, 1. H. v.i. p. lviii. 

The Coran, our surest guide, says simply that they “ assisted” 
the allies, pbdydlla (S. xxxili. 26) ; and the best traditions confine 


themselves to this general expression. Had there been any active 
hostilities entered upon, they would, I think, according to Ma- 
homet’s habit, have been more distinctly specified in the Coran. . 

On the other hand, a tradition from Ayesha states that, when 
the allies broke up, the Coreitza “ returned” to their fort; and 
some traditions, though not of much weight, speak of them as part 
of the besieging force before Medina. 

There is also a weak tradition that Hodzeifa, sent as a spy to 
the enemy’s camp, overheard Abu Sofiin telling his comrades the 
good news that the Coreitza had agreed to join him, after ten days’ 
preparation, provided he sent seventy warriors to hold their fortress 
while they were absent in the field; and that Hodzeifa’s report was 
the first intelligence Mahomet had of the defection. 

On the whole, my impression is that the Coreitza entered into 
a league with Huwey, making common cause with him, and pro- 
mising to take part in following up any success on the part of the 
Coreish,—a promise which they were in the best position to fulfil, 
—their fortress being, though at some distance, on the undefended 
side of Medina. But, before any opportunity offered, they saw 
the likelihood of the siege failing, and then distrust and disunion 
broke out. 

It is to be noticed that the compact existing betwixt them and 
Mahomet is admitted to have been a slight one tJ, K. Wackdi, 
1144. Al Jowhari says that this term means a treaty entered into 
with6ut forecast or design, or without confirmation, a slight one. 
** Foedus vel pactum forte (25 -.¢) initum, vel haud firmum.” 
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This news alarmed Mahomet. He justly appre- Danger to: 
hended that his previous treatment of the Jewish ie defection, 
tribes might now drive the Coreitza to desperate mea- for its safety. 
sures. The south-eastern quarter of the city, which 
lay on their side, was the least capable of defence. 

The Jews had still many friends and adherents 
among the citizens. Disaffection lurked every- 
where. Even amongst the professed followers of the 
Prophet, some began to talk already of deserting. 
To protect the families of his followers throughout 
the town, and to guard against surprise or treachery, 
Mahomet was obliged to detach from his force, 
already barely adequate to man the long trench, 
two parties, each composed of two or three hundred 
soldiers, which night and day patrolled the streets.* 
A strong guard was also kept over his own tent. 

The enemy, notwithstanding their numbers, were A party of 


the enemy’s 


paralyzed by the vigilance of the Moslem outposts. horse clear 
They professed to regard the trench as an unworthy ae ruses 
subterfuge : “Truly,” they said in their chagrin,“ ° A* 
“this is a foreign artifice, to which no Arabs have 

ever yet descended.” But, it was nevertheless the 

safety of Medina. ‘The<confederate army resolved if 

possible to storm it, and having discovered a certain 

narrow and weakly-guarded part, a general attack was 


made upon it. The cavalry spurred their horses for- 


* One party of three hundred was under Zeid, Mahomet’s 
freedman : and another of two hundred under a Medina chief. 
K. Wéackidi, 112. 


General 
attack on the 
following day 
upon the line 
of defence— 
unsuccessf 
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ward, and a few of them, Jed by Ikrima, son of Abu 
Jahl, cleared the ditch, and galloped vauntingly in 
front of their enemy. No sooner was this perceived 
than Ali with a body of picked men moved out against 
them. These, by a rapid mancuvre, gained the rear 
of Ikrima, and occupying the narrow point which 
he had crossed, cut off his retreat. At this moment 
Amr, son of Abd Wudd, an aged chief * in the 
train of Ikrima, challenged his adversaries to single 
combat. Ali forthwith accepted the challenge, 
and the two stood alone in the open plain. Amr, 
dismounting, maimed his horse, in token of his 
resolve to conquer or to die. They closed, and for a 
short time were hidden in a cloud of dust. But 
it was not long before the well-known Takbir, 
“Great is the Lord!” from the lips of Ali, made 
known that he was the victor. The rest, taking 
advantage of the diversion, again spurred their 
horses, and all gained the opposite side of the ditch, 
excepting Nowfal, who failing in the leap, was des- 
patched by Zobeir. 

Nothing farther was attempted that day. But 
great preparations were made during the night ; 
and next morning, Mahomet found the whole force 
of the allies drawn out against him. It required 
the utmost activity and an unceasing vigilance on his 
side to frustrate the manceuvres of the enemy, who 
sought, by massing their troops on the least protected 


* Said to have been ninety years of age. 
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points, and by a sustained and galling discharge 
of arrows, to gain the opposite side of the trench. 
This continued throughout the day ; and as the 
army of Mahomet was but just sufficient to guard 
the long line, there could be no relief. Even at 
night Khalid, with a strong party of horse, kept up 
the alarm, and still threatening the line of defence, 
rendered outposts at frequent intervals necessary. 
But all their endeavours were without effect. The 
trench was not crossed ; and during the whole opera- 
tions Mahomet lost only five men.* Sad ibn Muadz, 
a chief of the Bani Aws, was wounded severely by 
an arrow in the shoulder. The archer, as he shat it, 
cried aloud :—“ There, take that from the son of 
Arca.” Mahomet, with a savage play upon the 
name, exclaimed,—* The Lord cause thy face to 
sweatf in hell fire!” The confederates had but three 
men killed. 
No prayers had been said that day: the duty at Prayers re- 


peated in the 
the trench was too heavy and incessant. When it was evening, for 


dark, therefore, and the greater part of the enemy acrnekia 
had retired to their camp, the Moslem troops were as- _ 
sembled, and a separate service was repeated for each 

prayer which had been omitted. Mahomet on this 

occasion is said to have cursed the allied army, and 

said,—“‘ They have kept us from our daily prayers: 


God fill with fire their bellies and their graves!” 


* One of these was killed by Wahshi with his African javelin. 
+ Arrac, in reference to the name of the archer Arca. 


t K. Wéchidi, 1124; Hishdmi, 292. The words are confirmed 
by several independent traditions; see especially the Secretary's 


Secret nego- 
tiation to buy 
off the Ghata- 
fan, aban- 
doned. 
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Though the loss of life had been trifling, yet the 
army of Medina was harassed and wearied with the 
unceasing watch and duty. They were moreover dis- 
pirited by finding themselves hemmed in, and by see- 
ing no prospect of the siege being raised. Mahomet 
himself was in constant alarm lest the trench should 
be forced, and lest his rear should be threatened by 
the Jews or other disaffected citizens. Many of his 
followers, whose habitations and possessions lay at a 
distance, afraid or pretending to fear that they would 
be plundered, begged leave to go and protect them. 
Mahomet appeared now in the eyes of his people to 
be weak and helpless. “ Where,” it was asked, ‘‘ were 
the Prophet's hopes, and all his promises of Divine 
assistance ?” It was indeed a day of grievous trial. In 
the vivid language of the Coran:—“ The enemy came 
upon them from above and from beneath; and the Sight 
became confused ; and Hearts reached to the throat ; 
and the people tmagined concerning God strange 
Imaginations.” In this state of alarm, when the 
siege had now lasted eleven or twelve days,* 


collection of traditions on the point, p. 113. There is a tradi- 
tion that Safia, Mahomet’s aunt, from the top of her house, espied 
a Jew prowling about. She asked Hassfin the Poet, who was 
present, to go down and kill him, as he would be likely to go back 
and tell his people of their defenceless state. Hassfn declined; 
and so Safia herself went down and slew him. Hishdmi, 292. The 
story may be true, but the same tale is told of Safia during the 
action at Ohod. Wédckidi, p. 282. 

* The words may mean any number above ten and below 
twenty. What I have stated seems, from other considerations, the 
likeliest. 
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Mahomet bethought him of a stratagem for buying 
off the least hostile portion of his foe. He sent 
secretly *to Uyeina, chief of the Fezfra,* and 
sounded him as to whether he would engage to 
withdraw the Ghatafain tribes, and thus break up | 
the confederate army, on condition of receiving 
one third of the produce of the date-trees of 
Medina. Uyeina signified his readiness, if one half 
were guaranteed to him. But Mahomet had over- 
estimated his own authority. On sending for the 
two Sads, as representatives of the Aws and Khazraj, 
they spurned the compromise. But, still maintaining 
their subordination to the Prophet, they added,— 
“If thou hast received a command from God, then 
do thou act according to the same.” “Nay,” said 
Mahomet, “if I had received a command, I would 
not have consulted you; I ask only your advice 
as to that which is most expedient.” ‘Then our 
counsel is,” they replied, “ to give nothing unto them 
but the Sword.” And so the project dropped.t 


Another and more artful device was now tried. Matual dis- 
trust excited 


There was a man of the allied army, who possessed by an oe 
the ear of both sides,—the same Nueim who had been homet, 


employed in the previous year to prevent Mahomet Jews and the 
Coreish, 


* Hishami joins with Uyeina, in this negotiation, Harith, leader 
of the Bani Murra. 

{ Hishémi asserts that the negotiation had gone the length of 
being drawn up in writing, though not attested: and that the two 
Sads effaced the record, and said: ‘“‘ Now let them do their utmost 
against us!” p. 291. 
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from advancing on Badr, by exaggerated accounts of 
the preparations at Mecca. He is now represented 
as an exemplary believer,* but secretly, for fear of 
his tribe the Bani Ashj4. This man offered his ser- 
vices to the Prophet and they were gladly accepted. 
“ See now,’ said Mahomet to him, “ whether thou 
canst not break up this confederacy against us: for 
War verily is a game of deception.” Nueim went 
first to the Bani Coreitza, and representing himself 
as a true friend, artfully insinuated that the inte- 
rests of the Allies were diverse from theirs, and that 
before they compromised themselves irretrievably 
with Mahomet, by joining in the impending ge- 
neral attack on Medina, they ought to demand from 
the Coreish hostages, as a guarantee against being 
deserted and left in their enemy’s power.t They 
suspected no harm, and agreed to act on his advice. 
Going next to the allied chiefs, he cautioned them 
against the Jews:—“I have heard,” he said, “ that 
the Bani Coreitza intend to ask for hostages ; be- 
ware how ye give them, for they have already 
repented of their compact with you, and promised 
Mahomet to give up the hostages to be slain, and 
then to join in the battle against you.” The insidious 


* dels! pum K. Wadekidi, 1124. 

+ The tenor of Nueim’s advice, as given uniformly by tradition, 
is opposed to the supposition that the Coreitza had as yet joined 
in active hostilities against Mahomet, or committed any such overt 
act as would have prevented them rejoining his cause. 
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plot immediately took effect; for when the Coreish 
sent to demand of the Coreitza the fulfilment of - 
their engagement to join in a general attack on the 
following day, they pleaded their Sabbath as a pre- 
text against fighting, and their fear of being deserted 
as a ground for demanding hostages. The Allies 
regarded this as a confirmation of Nueim’s intelli- 
gence, and were so fully persuaded of the treachery 
of the Coreitza that they began even to fear an attack 
from that quarter. 
The confederate chiefs were already disheartened. A tempest: 


; Abu Sofian 
After the two days of vigorous but unsuccessful orders the 


fighting described above, they had not again at- bisa = " 
tempted any general assault. Perhaps the system 
by which the chiefs commanded each on successive 
days had paralyzed their energies.* The hope enter- 
tained from another engagement, during which the 
Coreitza were to have fallen upon the city in the 
rear of Mahomet, was now changed into the fear 
of hostilities from the treacherous Coreitza them- 
selves. Their provisions were running short ; and 
their camels and horses were dying daily in num- 
bers. Wearied and damped in spirit, the night set 
in upon them cold and tempestuous. Wind and rain 
beat mercilessly on the unprotected camp.f The 


* K. Wédckidi, 112. 

{ Such sudden and violent storms of wind and rain, lasting for 
one or two days, are common in the winter at Medina. Burck- 
hardt, p. 898. See also quotations above, p. 15, on the climate 
of Medina. 


The enemy 
retires : 
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storm rose to a hurricane. Fires were extinguished ; 
tents were blown down ; cooking vessels and other 
equipage overthrown. Cold and comfortless, Abu 
Sofian suddenly resolved on an immediate march. 
Hastily summoning the chiefs, he made known his 
decision :—“ Break up the camp,” he said, “and 
march ;—as for me, I am gone.” With these words 
he leaped on his camel (so great was his impatience ) 
while its fore leg was yet untied, and led the way.* 
Khalid with two hundred horse brought up the 
rear, as a guard against pursuit. The Coreish took 
the road by Ohod for Mecca, and the Bani Ghata- 
fan retired to their haunts in the Desert. 

The grateful intelligence soon reached Mahomet, 
who had sent Hodzeifa in the dark, to spy out the 
enemy’ movements. In the morning not one of 
them was left in sight. The Prophet was not slow 
in attributing this happy issue to the divine inter- 
position. It was an answer, he said, to the earnest 
prayer which he had for some days been offering 
up, in these words :—‘ O Lord! Revealer of the 
Sacred Book, who art swift in taking account! turn 
to flight the confederate Host! Turn them to flight, 
O Lord, and make them to quake!}” It was God 


* It is possible that Abu Sofién feared lest the rain should fill 
the valleys, especially Al Ghiba, which he had to pass, and 
embarrass his army in case of pursuit; and that this added to the 
precipitation of his march. 

{ K. Wackidi, 1134. This prayer was repeated for three days, 
and it was answered on the fourth. 
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who, hearing these petitions, sent the tempestuous 
wind; and the armies of heaven fought likewise, 
striking terror into the enemy.* 


The army of Medina, thus unexpectedly relieved, Jhe eens 


joyfully broke up their camp, in which they had "?- 
been besieged now for fifteen days,f and returned to 
their homes. Mahomet had no thoughts of a pur- 
suit,—it would have been affording the Coreish that 
which they perhaps still desired,—an action in the 
open country; but he had thoughts of a surer and 
more important blow nearer home. 


He had just begun to cleanse himself from the dust 8%.) formed 


of the campaign, when suddenly he pretended that sgsin, to chas- 


Gabriel had brought him a command to proceed im- Coreitza. 
mediately against the Bani Coreitza. “ What!” said 


* Sura, xxxiii. 9. Striking terror was all they could have done, 
as the Allies had but three men killed during the whole siege. 


+ The secretary’s chronology is clear enough, pp. 112 and 112}. 
Mahomet went forth to oppose the Coreish on Monday, 8th Dzul 
Cada (2nd March). He broke up his camp and returned home 
on Wednesday, seven days from the close of Dzul Cada, te. 
on the 22nd or 28rd (16th or 17th March). The same day he 
marched against the Coreitza, and returned home finally on Thurs- 
day, 7th Dzul Hijj (81st March), after a siege of fourteen or fifteen 
days. Others make the siege of Medina to have lasted three weeks, 
and that of the Coreitza twenty-five days. 

The only patent discrepancy of the secretary is as to the day of 
the week on which the Coreish retired. The Coreitza objected to 
join in the last grand attack on the following day, because it was 
their Sabbath; and the tenor of the narrative is that the camp 
was broken up that night. But as I have said before, the evidence 
of the treachery of the Jews is open to suspicion; and the desire 
to incriminate them more deeply may have led tradition into 
inconsistencies. 
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the heavenly visitant, in the language of reproach, 
“hast thou laid asside thine armour, while as yet 
the angels have not laid theirs aside! Arise and go 
forth against the Coreitza. Behold I go before thee, 
to shake the foundations of their walls.”"* Instantly 
Balal was sent to make proclamation throughout the 
Siege ofthe town. An immediate march was ordered; all were 
Decl Cada to be present at the evening prayer in the camp, 
AH. ‘before the fortress of the Coreitza, which lay two 
606. -~=s—«C«o:«sthree miles to the south-east of Medina. The 
standard raised to oppose the Coreish stood yet un- 
furled in the Mosque: it was now placed in the hands 
of Ali. Mahomet mounted his ass, and the army (as 
before, three thousand strong, with thirty-six horse, ) 
followed after him. The fortress of the Coreitza was 
at once invested, and a discharge of archery kept up 
steadily, but without any effect. One man approach- 
ing incautiously near, was killed by a Jewess, who 


* Tradition abounds with stories of Gabriel] on this occasion. 
He was seen to go before the Mussulman army in the appearance 
of Dihya the Kalbite:—“‘ Now Dihya resembled Gabriel in his 
beard and face.” Again, Mahomet desired to postpone the cam- 
paign a few days, as his people were fatigued, but Gabriel would 
not admit of a moment's delay, and galloped off with his troop of 
angels, raising a great dust. K. Wdckidi, 1144. Gabriel’s dress 
is particularized: he rode on a mule with a silken saddle, a silken 
turban, &. K. Wdckidi, 1134, 268; Hishdmi, 296. Mahomet 
was washing his face after his return from the campaign of the 
Ditch, when Gabriel appeared; he had washed the right cheek and 
was beginning to wash the other when he received the order to 
march to the siege of the Coreitza; and leaving thus his face 
half washed, obeyed at once! 
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cast down a mill-stone on him. But the improvident 
Jews, whom the fate of their brethren should have 
taught to better purpose, had not calculated on the 
chances and the necessities of a siege; they were soon 
reduced to great distress and sought to capitulate. But 
Mahomet, having no longer any other Jewish neigh- 
bours to alarm or alienate by his severity, was bent 
on a bloody revenge, and refused to listen. In their 
extremity, the Coreitza appealed to their ancient 
friendship with the Bani Aws, and the services 
rendered to them in bygone days.* They begged 
that Abu Lubdba, of that tribe, might be allowed 
to visit and counsel them. He came, and overcome ee are 
by the wailing of the children and the cries of the 
women, he had no heart to speak, but symbolically 
drawing his hand across his throat, intimated that they 
must fight to the last,as death was all they had to hope 
for. On retiring, he felt that he had been too plain 
and honest in his advice; for “ war,” as the Prophet 
had said, “is a game of deception.” Therefore he went 
to Mahomet, and confessing his guilt, said, “I repent: 
for verily I have dealt treacherously with the Lord, 
and with his Prophet.” Mahomet vouchsafed no 
reply; and Abu Lubfba, more strongly to mark his 
contrition, went straightway to the Mosque and 
bound himself to one of its posts. In this position 
he remained for several days, till at last Mahomet 
relented, and sent to pardon and release him. The 


* As at the battle of Boath, vol. i. p. ccxxxiii. 
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“ pillar of repentance” is still pointed out in the 
Mosque to the pious pilgrim.* 

At last the wretched Jews, brought now to the 
last verge of starvation, offered to surrender, if their 
fate were decided by their allies, the Bani Aws. To 
this Mahomet agreed; and, after a siege of fourteen 
days, according to others of twenty five,f the whole 
tribe, men, women and children, came forth from 
their stronghold. The men were hand-cuffed behind 
their backs, and placed upon one side, under charge of 
Mohammad son of Maslama, the assassin of K4b; 
the women and children, torn from their fathers and 
husbands, were put under the care of Abdallah, a 
renegade Jew. As the women passed before the 
conqueror, his eye marked the lovely features of 
Rihana, and he destined her to be his own.{ The 


* It is also called the “ pillar of Abu Lubéba.” Burton, ii. p. 103. 
Hishimi says that Abu Lubaba did not go to Mahomet, but went 
straight to the Mosque. Sura, viii. 26, is said to have been re- 
vealed as signifying the displeasure of God at Abu Lubfba's con- 
duct. “O Belevers! deceive not God and his Apostle, nor violate 
your faith,” gc. If this be so, it of course makes the case as 
against Mahomet (in punishing the honest speaking of Lubfba, ) 
a great deal worse. But I doubt this being the occasion of the 
passage. Hishfimi farther makes Sura, ix. 104, the warrant of God’s 
pardon to him, but this refers altogether to another matter. 

Hishami says that Abu Lubaba remained bound at the pillar 
six days, and that on the divine revelation of forgiveness, Omm 
Salma obtained leave to announce it to him. 


{ See note above, p. 269. The Secretary gives both terms, 
pp. 114, and 2633. 

¢ Tradition does not say where Mahomet saw her first. He 
may possibly have heard of her before; or her beauty may now 
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household stuff of the captives, their clothes and 
armour,* their camels and flocks, were all brought 
forth to await the award of the arbiter. The wine 
and fermented liquors were poured forth, the use of 
such being now forbidden to the believer. 

The Bani Aws were importunate that their ancient Sad iba Muadz 
allies should be spared. “These were our con- bier of their 
federates,’ they urged. ‘“ We pray thee that the 
same consideration may be shown to them, as afore- 
time, at the suit of the Bam Khazraj, thou didst 
show to their allies." “Are ye content, then,” re- 
pled Mahomet, “that their fate be committed to one 
of yourselves?” ‘They expressed their satisfaction, 
and Mahomet forthwith nominated Sad ibn Muadz 
to be their judge.t 


have been reported to him by some sycophant. It is to be noted 
that Mahomet appropriated her before the division of the spoil, 
under his personal privilege (previously described), and conse- 
quently the first sight of her is as likely to have been in the 
manner stated in the text, as in any other, if not more so. But I 
think it right to distinguish always between my own conjecture 
and the statement of tradition. 

* There were fifteen hundred swords, one thousand lances, five 
hundred shields, and three hundred coats of mail. 

{ Alluding to the Bani Nadhir, who were allowed to emigrate, 
with all the property they could carry away. 

t There are great varieties in the narrative. I have chosen the 
most consistent and probable statement. Some say that the Coreitza 
offered to surrender and abide by the decision of Sad, naming him 
themselves,—which, however, is most unlikely, as this chief had, 
when deputed to them on a late occasion, parted from them with 
the most hostile threats. Vide p. 259. Others say that they 
surrendered at the sole discretion of Mahomet, who, being impor- 
tuned by the Bani Aws, made over the decision to Sad. But after 
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Sad still suffered from the severe wound received 
at the trench. From the field of battle he had been 
carried to a tent pitched by Mahomet in the court- 
yard of the Mosque, where the wounded men were 
waited on by Rufeida, an experienced nurse. His 
wound had begun apparently to heal. But the 
sense of the injury still rankled in his heart: and 
Mahomet knew well the bitter hate into which his 
former friendship had been turned by the treachery 
of the Coreitza.* He was now summoned. His 
figure was large and corpulent. Having been 
mounted with some difficulty on a well-padded 
ass, he was conducted to the camp. The men of 
his tribe who thronged about him by the way con- 
tinually reminded him of the friendship and ser- 
vices of the Coreitza, and urged him as their own 
representative to deal gently with the prisoners, 
He answered not a word till he approached the 
scene: and then he said,— Verily, this grace is 
given to Sad, that he careth not, in the affairs of God, 
for any blame the Blamers may cast upon him.” As 
he drew near, Mahomet called aloud to those around 
him,—“ Stand up to meet your master, and assist him 
to alight." ‘Then he commanded that Sad should 


Abu Lubaba’s intimation of Mahomet’s thirst for their blood, this 
also is unlikely. K. Wdckidi, 1184, 26384, et seg. Hishdmi, 299. 
* It is said that on his being wounded, Séd cursed the Coreitza 
and prayed,—‘ O Lord! suffer me not to die until my heart bath 
had its revenge against them.” 
+ The refugees held with much pertinacity that this order was 
only addressed to the citizens of Medina, as Sad was their chief. 
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pronounce his judgment on the Coreitza. It was a 
scene well worthy the pencil of a painter. In the 
back ground, the army of Medina watch with deep 
interest this show of justice, regarding with eager 
eye the booty,—the household stuff, the armour, the 
camels, the flocks, and the deserted town, as about, 
by the expected decree of confiscation, to become 
their own. On the right, with hands pinioned be- 
hind their backs, are the captive men, seven or eight 
hundred im number, dejection or despair at the 
ominous rigour of their treatment stamped on their 
faces. QOn the left, are the women and the little chil- 
dren, pale with terror, or frantic with grief and alarm 
for themselves and for the fate of their husbands and 
fathers, from whom they have been just now so 
rudely dragged. In front is Mahomet, with his 
chief companions by his side, and a crowd of fol- 
lowers thronging behind. Before him stands Sad, 
supported by his friends, weak and jaded with the 
journey, yet distinguished above all around by his 
portly and commanding figure. “ Proceed with thy 
judgment!” repeated the Prophet. S4d turned him- 
self to his people, who were still urging mercy upon 
him, and said,—“ Will ye, then, bind yourselves by 
the covenant of God that whatsoever I shall decide, 
ye will accept the same?” There was a general 
murmur of assent. Then he proceeded :—“ hts 


The citizens, on the contrary, regarded the words as addressed to 
all then present, including the refugees, and as significant of the 
honourable and commanding post of judge, assigned to Sad. 
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verdy 13 my judgment, that the male captives shall 
be put to death, that the female captives and the 


children shall be sold into slavery, and the spoil be 


divided amongst the army.” Many a heart quailed, 
besides the hearts of the wretched prisoners, at this 
savage and bloody decree. But all questionings 
were forthwith stopped by Mahomet, who adopted 
the verdict as his own, nay, declared it to be the 
solemn judgment of the Almighty ;—cold and un- 
moved, he said.—“ Truly thou hast decided according 
to the judgment of God pronounced on high from 
beyond the seven heavens.” 

No sooner was the sentence passed and ratified 
than the camp broke up, and the people wended 
their way back to Medina. The captives were 
dragged roughly along; one alone was treated with 
tenderness and care,—it was Rihina the beautiful 
Jewess, set apart for Mahomet. The men were 
penned up in a closed yard, while graves or trenches 
were being dug for them in the chief market- 
place of the city. When these were ready, Maho- 
met, himself a spectator of the tragedy, gave com- 
mand that the captives should be brought forth in 
companies of five or six at a time.* Each company 


* M. C. de Perceval gives these numbers. My authorities only 
say tLe ) i.e. tn companies. Hishémi adds that one man, Rifiia, 
was spared at the request of Salma, Mahomet’s aunt, “as she 
trusted he would yet join in the prayers and eat camel’s flesh.” 
p. 303. Another man is said during the siege to have been per- 
mitted to pass the Moslem picquets, as he had not concurred in 
the treacherous counsel of the Coreitza. He spent the night in 
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was made to sit down by the brink of the trench 
destined for its grave, and there beheaded. Party 
by party they were thus led out, and butchered in 
cold blood, till the whole were slain.* One woman 
alone was put to death; it was she who threw the 
millstone from the battlements.t For Zoheir, an 
aged Jew, who had saved some of his allies of the 
Bani Aws in the battle of Bodth, Thabit interceded 
and procured a pardon, including the restoration of 
his family and his property. “But what hath be- 
come of all our chiefs,—of Kab, of Huwey, of 
Ozzil the son of Samuel?” asked the old man. 
As one after another he named the leading chiefs of 
his tribe, he received to each inquiry the same 
reply ;—they had all been slain already.—* Then of 
what use is life to me any longer? Slay me also, 
that I may go and join those that have preceded 
me.” When this was told to Mahomet, he said, 
— Yea; he shall join them, in the fire of Hell?” 


the Prophet’s Mosque: he left in the morning, and nothing was 
ever heard of him afterwards. 

* In one tradition it is said that as the messenger went to bring 
up each successive party, the miserable prisoners, not conceiving 
a wholesale butchery. possible, asked what was about to be done 
with them. “ What! will ye never understand ?” said the hard- 
hearted keeper: “ will ye alway remain blind? See ye not that 
each company goeth and returneth not hither again ? What 
is this but death ?” Hishdmi, 801. 

t Ayesha relates that this woman, whose heart perhaps was 
sustained by faith in the God of her fathers, went smiling and 
fearlessly to her fate. Ayesha says that she could never get the 
image of this woman out of her mind. Htshdmt, 301. 
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epee Having sated his revenge, and drenched the mar- 
fukes hinan ° ° ce 
a captive gel ket-place with the blood of eight hundred victims,* 


for hi - ‘ ‘ 
cubin. and having given command for the earth to be 


smoothed over their remains, Mahomet returned 
fram the horrid spectacle to solace himself with the 
charms of Rihana, whose husband and all whose 
male relatives had just perished in the massacre. 
He invited her to be his wife, but she declined; 
and chose to remain (as indeed, having refused 
marriage, she had no alternative) his slave or con- 
cubine.f She also declined the summons to con- 
version, and continued in the Jewish faith, at which 
the Prophet was much concerned. It is said, how- 
ever, that she afterwards embraced Islam. She lived 
with Mahomet till his death. 


The women A fifth of the booty was, as usual, reserved for 
and children 


sold as slaves the Prophet, and the rest divided. From the fifth 


* The numbers are variously given as six hundred, seven hun- 
dred, eight hundred, and even nine hundred. If the number of 
the arms enumerated among the spoil in a former note be correct, 
nine hundred would seem to be a moderate calculation for the 
adult males: but I have taken eight hundred as the number more 
commonly given. 

T She is represented as saying, when he offered her marriage 
and the same privileges as his other wives:—‘ Nay, O Prophet ! 
But let me remain as thy slave; this will be easier both for me 
and for thee.” By this is probably meant that she would have felt 
the strict seclusion as a married wife irksome to her. Hishdmt, 8038. 
That she refused to abandoy the faith of her fathers shews a more 
than usual independence of mind, and there may have been scenes 
of sorrow in her poor widowed heart, and aversion from her 
licentious conqueror, which tradition is too one-sided to hand 
down, or which indeed tradition may never have known. 
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Mahomet made certain presents to his friends, of in Naja, in 
exchange for 


female slaves and servants ;* and then sent the horses 
rest of the women and children to be sold among 

the Bedouin tribes of Najd, in exchange for horses 

and arms; for he kept steadily in view the advantage 

of raising around him a body of efficient horse. 


The siege of Medina, and the massacre of the Notice of 
these events 


Bani Coreitza, are noticed, and the Disaffected bit- in the Coran. 
terly reproached for their cowardice, during the 

siege of Medina, in a passage of the Coran revealed 

shortly after, and recited by Mahomet, as was cus- 

tomary, from the pulpit: 


“QO ye that believe! Call to mind the favour of God upon Sura xxxiii. 
you, when Hosts came against you, and Ws sent against them a 
Tempest and Hosts which ye saw not; and God beholdeth that 
which ye do. 

‘When they came at you from above you, and from beneath 
you, and when the Sight was confused, and the Hearts reached to 
the throat, and ye imagined of God (strange) Imaginations. There 
were the Faithful tried and made to tremble violently. 

‘¢ And when the Disaffected said, and they in whose hearts 
is a Disease t said, God and his Prophet have promised only a 
Delusion : 

“And when a Party amongst them said :—O men of Yathreb, 
there is no security § for you, wherefore retire; and a part of them 
asked leave of the Prophet to depart, saying, Our Houses are 
without protection; and they were not without protection, but they 
desired only to escape : 

‘“ And if an entrance had been effected amongst them (by the 
enemy) from some adjacent quarter, and they had been invited to 


* K. Wackidi, 114. { Hishdm:, 303. 
t i. e. Cowardice (though ordinarily used for incontinent desire). 
§ Ut. Standing-place. 
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desist, they had surely consented thereto; then they had not re- 
mained in the same, but for a little. 

‘‘ And verily they had heretofore covenanted with God, that 
they would not turn their backs; and the covenant of God will 
surely be inquired after. 

“Say,—Flight will not profit you, were ye to flee from death 
or slaughter; and if ye did, ye would enjoy this life but for a 
little. 

‘‘ Say,— Who is he that shall defend you from God, if he intend 
Evil for you, or if he intend Mercy for you; and they shall not 
find for themselves besides God any patron, or any helper. 

‘‘ Verily God knoweth those amongst you that turn (others) 
aside, and those that say to their brethren,—Come hither to us; 
and they go not to the battle excepting for a little. 

‘Covetous are they towards you. But when Fear cometh, 
thou mayest see them looking towards thee, their eyes rolling 
about, like unto him that is overshadowed with death. Then, 
when the fear hath gone, they attack thee with sharp tongues, 
being covetous of the best part (of the booty). These do not 
believe; wherefore God hath made their works of no avail; and 
with God that is easy. 

“ They thought that the Confederates would not depart. And 
if the Confederates should come (again), they would wish them- 
selves were amongst the Arabs of the desert, asking tidings of 
you. And if they were amongst you, they would not fight, 
excepting a little. 

“Verily, ye have in the Apostle of God an excellent example, to 
him that hopeth in the Lord and in the last Day, and remembereth 
God frequently. 

‘And when the Believers saw the Confederates, they said,— 
This ts what God and his Apostle promised us, and God and his 
Apostle have spoken the Truth. And it only increased their faith 
and submission. 

‘“‘ Of those that believe, some men have fulfilled that which they 
covenanted with God; and some of them have finished their 
course; and some of them are waiting; and they have not changed 
their covenant in anywise. 

“That God may reward those that fulfil (their covenant) on 
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account of their Fidelity; and may chastise the Disaffected, if he 
pleaseth, or may be turned unto them. Verily God is Forgiving 


and Merciful. 
“ And God drave back the Infidels in their wrath. They 


obtained no advantage. And God sufficeth for the Believers in 
battle. God is strong and mighty. 

‘And he hath caused to descend from their strongholds the 
Jews* who assisted them; and he struck terror into their hearts. 
A part ye slaughtered, and ye made captive a part. And he hath 
made you inherit their land, and their habitations, and their 
wealth, and a land which ye had not trodden uponf ; and God is 
over all things Powerful.} 


In reviewing these transactions, it is evident that These events 


tly im- 


the position of Mahomet had, at their close, become proved the 
greatly improved in strength and influence. The Bahomet., 
whole weight of the Coreish and of the Ghatafanide 
tribes, with all their mighty preparations, had been 
successfully repelled, and that with hardly any loss. 
The entire defence of Medina, by tacit consent, had 
been conducted by Mahomet; notwithstanding the 
ill-concealed disaffection of some of the inhabitants, 
he was now the acknowledged Chief, as well as 
Prophet, of the city. His negotiation with Uyeina 
was no doubt a proof of his weakness at the moment, 
and of distrust in his own cause; but, fortunately for 


* lit. Those of the people of the Book. 

{+ Commentators refer this prophetically to the conquest of 
Persia, Greece, Kheibar,—all or any lands, in fact, subsequently 
conquered by the Moslems. But it seems to me to refer to certain 
possessions of the Coreitza, perhaps at some distance from their 
fortress. 

t Sura, xxxili. 9-26. 
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him, it was hardly entered upon when, by the firm- 
ness of the two Sf4ds, it was broken off; and the 
episode was lost sight of afterwards in the signal 
success of the defence. We cannot, indeed, approve 
the employment of Nueim to break up the con- 
federacy by falsehood and deception, but this perhaps 
would hardly affect his character in Arab estimation. 
Effect ofthe = ‘The sanguinary fate of the Coreitza removed the 
B. Corcitza, ast remnant of open opposition, political or religious, 
from the neighbourhood of Medina; and, though it 
did not at the time escape criticism,* yet it struck so 
great a terror into the hearts of all, and the autho- 
rity of the Prophet was already invested with so 
mysterious and supernatural a sanction, that no one 
dared openly to impugn it: and. moreover, the links 
which bound this ill-fated tribe to the citizens of 
Medina had begun to grow obsolete and feeble. 
cores the «Lat the massacre was savage and cruel, to a bar- 
character of ~harous and inhuman degree, it does not require any 
comment to prove. The ostensible grounds upon 
which Mahomet proceeded were purely political, 
for as yet he did not profess to force men to join 
Islam, or to punish them for not embracing it.f It 
may be admitted that a sufficient casus bell: had 
arisen. The compact with the Coreitza was indeed 


* See below (p. 286) the remarks of the Disaffected, on the 
lightness of Sad’s corpse. 

t He still continued to reiterate in his Revelations the axiom 
used at Mecca, “I am only a public Preacher;” as will be shewn 
in the next chapter. 
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weak and precarious.” Mahomet’s policy towards 
the Jews, from a very early period after his arrival 
‘at Medina, had been harsh and oppressive; he had 
attacked and expatriated two whole tribes on very 
doubtful grounds ; he had caused the assassination 
of several Jews in so perfidious a manner, as to 
create universal distrust and alarm; after the murder 
of Kab and the incautious permission then given 
to slaughter the Jews indiscriminately, he himself 
felt that the existing treaty had been practically 
set aside, and, ta restore confidence, he had entered 
into a new compact.¢ All these circumstances 
must plead against the strength of obligation which 
bound the Coreitza to his cause. They, moreover, 
had stood by the second compact at a time when 
they might fairly have set it aside, and joined 
the Bani Nadhir. That they now. hearkened to 
the overtures of the Coreish, though a proof of 
want of prudence and foresight, was no more 
than Mahomet might have expected, as the result 
of his own hostile and treacherous conduct. Still 
the Coreitza had joined his enemies at a critical 
period, and he had now a good cause for warring 
against them. He had, furthermore, fair grounds of 
political necessity for requiring them perhaps even 
to quit altogether a vicinity where they must have 
continued to form a dangerous nucleus of disaffection, 
and possibly of renewed attack upon Medina. We 


pers, creer Ree O 


* See note above, p. 260. 
¢ See above, p. 150. 


Death-bed of 
Sad ibn 
Muadz, 
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might even concede that the conduct of their leaders 
amounted to treason against the city, and warranted 
a severe retribution. But the indiscriminate slaughter 
of eight hundred men, and the subjugation of the 
women and children of the whole tribe to slavery, 
can be recognized by no civilized people otherwise 
than as an act of enormous ferocity. The plea of 
Divine ratification or command may allay the 
scruples of the credulous Moslem; but it will be 
summarily rejected by others, who call to mind that 
the same authority was now habitually produced 
for personal ends, and for the justification even of 
unhallowed actions. However much Mahomet may 
have deluded himself into the vain belief that he 
had the Divine sanction for that which he did, a 
candid and severe examination of his heart must have 
shown him that these so-called revelations were but 
the counterpart of his own will, that they followed 
the course of his own longings and desires, and that 
he was himself responsible for their shape and 
colour. The butchery of the Coreitza leaves a dark 
stain of infamy upon the character of Mahomet. 
Before closing this chapter, I will follow to its end 
the career of Sad ibn Mufdz. After delivering himself 
of the bloody decree, he was condticted back upon 
his ass to Rufeida’s tent. But the excitement was 
fatal to him; the wound burst forth anew. Mahomet 
hastened to the side of his bed: embracing him, he 
placed the dying man’s head upon his knee and 
prayed thus :—“ O Lord! Verily Sdd hath laboured 
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in thy service. He hath belteved in thy Prophet, 
and hath fulfilled his covenant. Wherefore do 
Thou, O Lord, receive his Spirit with the best re- 
ception wherewith Thou recetvest a departing soul!” 
Sad heard the words, and in faltering accents 
whispered,— “‘ Peace be on thee, O Apostle of 
God !—Verily I testify that thou art the Prophet 
of the Lord.” When he had breathed his last, they 
carried home the corpse.* After the forenoon prayer, 
Mahomet proceeded to join the burial; he reached 
the house as they were washing the body. The 
mother of S&d, weeping loudly, gave vent to her 
grief in appropriate Arab verse. They chided her 
for reciting poetry on such an occasion ; but Maho- 


* Accounts greatly vary, as usual. Some make Sad to have been 
taken by his tribe from the tent to his home, where he became very 
ill, and died. Others say that the wound broke out in the tent, 
into which Mahomet hurried, and clasping the dying man was 
covered with his blood. Others again hold that Gabriel appeared 
at midnight, and announced the death of S4d to Mahomet, who 
hastened to his bedside and found that he had just died. 

The tale of Sad is surrounded with supernatural associations. 
For instance, when Mahomet went to be present at the washing of 
the body, he walked so rapidly that the people could scarcely 
keep up with him:—“ You would have thought the thongs of 
their sandals would have broken, and their mantles fallen from 
their shoulders, they hurried so fast.” When they asked the reason, 
he replied: “ Verily, I fear lest the Angels should reach his house 
before us, as they got before us unto Hantzala; ”—alluding to the 
burial of the latter, and the supposed washing of his corpse by 
the angels. Then there are numerous legends about the angels 
crowding into the room where the corpse was laid out, and one of 
them spreading out his wing for Mahomet to sit upon. A. Wdckidi, 
264. See Introd. vol. i. p. lxv. 


and his burial. 
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met interposed, saying: “Leave her alone; all other 
poets lie but she.” The bier was then carried forth, 
Mahomet helping to bear it for the first thirty or forty 
yards. Notwithstanding that S4d was so large and 
corpulent a man, the bier was reported to be marvel- 
lously light. The Disaffected said: “We have never 


. heard of a corpse lighter in the bier than that of Sad: 


know ye why thisis? It is because of his: judgment 
against the Bani Coreitza.”* Mahomet hearing the 
rash remark, turned aside its point by a mysterious 
explanation, which was eagerly caught up by his fol- 
lowers :—‘‘ The angels are carrying the bier, therefore 
it is light in your hands. Verily the Throne on high 
doth vibrate on account of Sad, and the portals of 
heaven are opened, and he is attended by seventy 
thousand angels that never trod the earth before.” 


I believe all these traditions to hang upon the reply of Maho- 
met as given below to the Disaffected, viz. that the bier was light, 
because supported by a crowd of Angels. 

* This is the passage to which I have alluded in a previous 
note, p. 282. The death of Séd followed so immediately on his 
sanguinary judgment, that the Disaffected could hardly avoid 
coupling the two together. . To avert this inference, it is pretended 
in tradition that Sad prayed thus,—‘“ O Lord! If thou hast 
in store any further fighting with the Coreish, then preserve me to 
take part in it: but if thou hast put an end to their warring 
against thy Prophet, then take me unto Thyself !”—which when 
he prayed, he was to all appearance well, the wound presenting 
only a slight cicatrised ring. But shortly after he was carried to 
the tent, and died. 

Although, in fact, it may be said with fruth that there was 
hardly any more fighting with the Coreish after this date, yet the 
prayer is evidently an after-thought. So far as the author of the 
Coran is concerned (and the Moslems refer the authorship to the 
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The long procession, with Mahomet at the head, 
wended its way slowly to Backi al Gharcad, the 
burial-ground of the Mussulmans. When they 
reached the spot, four men descended into the grave, 
and lowered the body into its place. At this 
moment the colour of Mahomet changed, and his 
countenance betrayed strong emotion. But he 
immediately recovered himself, and gave praise to 
God. Then he three times uttered the Jakbir, 
“Great is the Lord!” and the whole concourse, 
which filled the burial-ground to overflowing, took 
up the words, until the place re-echoed with the 
shout. Some of the people asked him concerning 
his change of colour, and he explained it to them 
thus: “ At that moment the grave had become 
strait for your comrade, and the sides thereof closed 
in upon him. Verily, if any one could have escaped 
the straitening of the tomb it had been Sad. Then 
the Lord gave him expansion therein.” The 
mother of S4d drew near, desiring to look into the 
grave, and they forbade her. But Mahomet said: 
“ Suffer her to look.” So she looked in, before the 
body was covered over. As she gazed on the 
remains of her son, she said, “I commit thee unto the 
Lord;” and Mahomet comforted her. Then he 
went aside and sat down near the grave, while they 
built it over with bricks, and filled in the earth. 


Deity) it was at the time quite uncertain whether Medina might 
not again be besieged by the Coreish, in proof of which see Sura 
xxxiii. 20. 
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When the whole was levelled, and the tomb 
sprinkled with water, the prophet again drew near, 
and standing over the grave, prayed once more for 
the departed chief. ‘Then he turned, and retired to 
his home. 


SUPPLEMENT TO VOLUME THIRD. 


The Portions of the Coran revealed during the first Five Years of 
Mahomet’s Residence at Medina. 


We have now reached a stage at which it may be useful to 
pause and review the character of the Revelations given forth by 
Mahomet as divine, during the first five years of his sojourn at 
Medina, and to consider the points in which they illustrate his 
life and the principles of Islam. 

The people most prominently addressed in the early Medina 
Suras are the Jews. Like the closing Suras at Mecca, these 
portions of the Coran abound in Jewish fable and legend, based 
upon the Old Testamcnt and upon Rabbinical tradition. The 
marvellous interpositions of the Almighty in behalf of his people 
of old are recounted with the avowed view of stirring up the 
Jews of Medina tu gratitude, and of inciting thei to publish 
unreservedly the evidence which (Mahomet still continued to 
assert) their Scriptures contained in substantiation of his claims. 
They were appealed to in the following style :— 


Ye Children of Israel ! Remember my favour wherewith I have favoured 
you, and how that I have preferred you above all the world. And fear the 
day whereon no soul shall at all make satisfaction for another soul; nor shall 
intercession be accepted therefrom; neither shall compensation be received 
from it,—and they shall not be helped.* . . 

O Children of Israel! Remember the favour wherewith I have favoured 
you. And fulfil my Covenant; so will I fulfil your Covenant. And let Me be 
your dread. And believe in that which I reveal attesting the (Revelation) 
which is with you; and be not the first unbelievers therein; and sell not my 
signs for a small price: and let Me be your fear. And clothe not the Truth 
with Falsehood; neither conceal the Truth while ye know it. 

Set ye up prayer, and give alms; and bow ye down with them that bow 
themselves down. 

What! will ye command men to do justice, and forget your own selves, 
while yet ye read the Scripture? ¢ What! do ye not understand? f 


* S. ii. 47. These words are repeated again, with hardly any variation, 
in v. 123. 
t i.e. The Old Testament. 
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Retrospect of the 
character of the 
portions of the 
Coran revealed 
at Medina. 


Mahomet, on his 
tirst arrival at 
Medina, endea- 
vours to stir up 
the Jews to grati- 
tude, and to per- 
suade them to 
bear evidence in 
his favour. 


On their refusal 
to acknowledge 
him, Mahomet 
changes the style 
of his address to 
rebuke and 
reproach. 
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But, excepting a few, the Jews refused to acknowledge the 
new Prophet. He had none of the signs of the Messiah, who was 
to come of the seed of Jacob and David, and not from amongst a 
strange people the progeny of Ishmael. They did not object to 
enter into a treaty with Mahomet of amity and good neighbour- 
hood, but they scorned to bow to his spiritual pretensions. 
Their refusal was set down to envy and malice. The Jews (thus 
argued Mahomet) could not brook that the prophetic dignity 
should pass from themselves to another people; they well knew 
the prophecies regarding Islam ; but they stifled their con- 
victions, suppressed the plain declarations of their Scriptures, 
and perverted their meaning by “ dislocating” the context, or by 
producing false glosses of the Rabbins. Their hearts were har- 
dened; and every avenue to conviction closed. It was vain to 
seek for their conversion through the Coran, for they had 
already shown themselves proof against the Word of God as 
revealed in the Old Testament.* They were following in the 
steps of their stiff-necked forefathers who slew the prophets, 
departed from the worship of the true God, and sought out 
inventions of their own creation. As an example of such 
rebukes, take the following passage :— 

And verily We gave Moses the Scriptures, and We made Apostles to 
follow after him, and WE gave JEsus son of Mary evident miracles, and WE 
strengthened him with the Holy Spirit. 

Wherefore is it that so often as an Apostle cometh unto you with that 
which ye desire not, ye are puffed up; and some ye reject as Liars, and some 
ye put to death. 

They say, Our hearts are uncircumcised; yea, the Lord hath cursed 
them for their Unbelief: Wherefore few there are that believe. 

And when a Book ¢ cometh unto them from God, attesting that (Scripture) 
which is with them,—and truly they had aforetime been praying for assist- 
ance against the Unbelievers,{—yet when there came unto them that which 
they recognized,§ they disbelieved the same. Wherefore the curse of God 
is on the Unbelievers. 

Evil is that for which they have sold themselves, to reject what God 
bath revealed, out of rebellion against God for sending down a portion of his 


* §. ii. 75. t i.e. The Coran. 

{ t.e., when oppressed by the idolaters of Medina, &c., the Jews used to 
long and pray for the coming of the Messiah, who would vanquish their 
enemies for them. Vol. ii. 211. 

§ i.e., Mahomet and the Coran. 
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Favour upon such of his servants as he pleaseth.* Wherefore they have 
incurred wrath upon wrath; and for the Unbelievers there is prepared an 


ignominious Punishment. 
And when it is said unto them, Believe tn that which is sent down, they 


say, We believe in that which God hath sent down to us ; and they disbelieve in 
that which came after it, although it be the Truth attesting that (Scripture) 
which is with them. Say,—Why, therefore, have ye killed the Prophets of 
God aforetime, if ye are Believers? 

And verily Moses came with evident Signs; then ye took the Calf there- 


upon, and became transgressors, &c.f 


This denunciation of the Jews, their malice, unbelief, and per- 
version of the truth, naturally aroused their hatred. They no 
longer put any faith in the trite asseveration of the Prophet that 
he was come to attest their scripture, and re-establish the divine 
doctrines it contained. . The hope, once fondly cherished, that 
through the influence of their holy oracles which he thus pro- 
fessed to revere and follow, Mahomet would be guided towards 
the Truth, was now seen to be utterly fallacious. Their political 
inferiority, indeed, compelled them to cloke their hatred; but 
their real feelings transpired in various ways, and among others 
in expressions of double meaning, which greatly displeased and 
affronted Mahomet :— 

Of the Jews there are that pervert words from their places, saying, We 
have heard and disobeyed, and Hear without hearing, and (Ratna) Look 
upon us,t twisting their tongues and reviling the Faith. But if they had 
said, We have heard and obeyed, and Hearken, and (ANTZORNA) Look upon 
us, it had been better for them; but God hath cursed them for their Un- 
belief; wherefore they shall not believe, excepting a few. 

O ye to whom the Scripture hath been given, believe in what WE havo 
sent down, attesting that (Revelation) which is with you,—before Wr deface 
your countenances, turning the front backwards; or curse them as WE cursed 
those that broke the Sabbath.§ 


And two or three years later :— 
O ye that believe! Take not as your friends those who make a laughing- 


* 3.e., envious at the gift of prophecy being shared by the Arab nation. 

t S. ii. 87. 

t+ The words used were terms of reproach and contempt in Hebrew, but 
were pronounced so as to appear innocent expressions in Arabic. They 
were addressed to Mahomet, or used in public in reference to him, so as to 
turn him into ridicule among themselves. 

§ S. iv. 44. 


The Jews thus 
stirred up to 
hatred of 
Mahomet. 


e 
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stock and a sport of your Religion, from amongst the people of the previous 
Scripture and the Infidels: and fear God, if ye be Believers. 

Say,—Ye people of the Scripture! * Do ye keep aloof from us otherwise 
than because we believe in God, and in that which hath been sent down to 
us, and in that which hath been sent down before, and because the greater 
part of you are evil? 

Say,—Shall I announce unto you what is worse than that, as to the Reward 
which is with God? He whom God hath cursed, and against whom he is 
wroth, and hath made of them Monkeys and Swine,f these and the Wor- 
shippers of Idols, are in an evil case. ..... Thou shalt see multitudes of 
them running greedily after wickedness and injustice, and eating what is for- 
bidden. Alas for that which they work! 

Wherefore do their Rabbins and their Priests restrain them not from 
uttering Wickedness, and eating that which is forbidden? Alas for that 
which they commit! 

The Jews say, The hand of God is tied up. Their own hands are tied 
up, and they are cursed for what they say. Nay, but His hands are both 
stretched out. He bestoweth as he pleaseth. That which hath been 
revealed to thee from thy Lord, shall increase rebellion and impiety in 
many of them. We have cast amongst them enmity and hatred, unti) the 
Day of Judgment. So often as they shall kindle the fire of War, God shall 
extinguish the same; and they shall set themselves to do wickedness in the 
Earth. And God loveth not the wicked doers.f 


They are accused ‘ 
Sf clecuraging In one passage the Jews are even accused of encouraging the 


idolatry at Coreish to continue in idolatry, by representing that it was pre- 
ecca. 
ferable to the doctrine of Mahomet :— 


Hast thou not seen those to whom a portion of the Scripture hath been 
given? They believe in false gods and idols. ‘They say to the unbelievers,— 
These are better directed in the right way than those that believe.§ 

These are they whom God hath cursed; and for him that God curseth, thou 
shalt find no helper. 

Shall they, indeed, have any portion in the Kingdom, since, if they had, 
they would not part unto men with the least iota thereof? Do they envy men 
that which God hath given them of his bounty? And verily WE gave unto 


* 2.¢., Jews. 

¢ Alluding to the legendary punishment inflicted on the Israelites who 
broke the Sabbath day. 

t S. v. 66. : 

§ The commentators refer this passage to Huwey and Kab, Jewish chiefs, 
and their advice to the Coreish rather to hold on by their ancestral faith 
than join Mahomet. Sce also further on, v. 58, where the Jews are im- 
pugned for “ going to judgment before Taghut,” or idols. See Sale’s notes 
on both passages; they are taken from the commentators, who delight in 
treasuring up all sorts of false and absurd stories against the Jews. 
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the house of Abraham the Scripture, and Wisdom; and WE gave them a 
great Kingdom. And there is of them that believeth in him;* and there is 
that turneth aside from him. But the raging fire of hell will suffice for such. 

Verily, they that reject our Signs, We will surely cast them into the Fire. 
So often as their skins are burned, we will change for them other skins, that 
they may fully taste the torment. For God is mighty and wise. 

They that believe and do good works, WE shall introduce them into 
Gardens with rivers running beneath them; they shall abide therein for ever. 
And there shall they have pure Wives: and WE shall lead them into grateful 
shades.t 

Eventually, as we have seen, Mahomet did not confine his 
communications with the Jewish tribes of Medina to mere 
rebuke and threats of the Divine wrath. He himself inflicted 
condign punishment upon them, till by exile and slaughter 
they were all removed from the scene. Such was the spirit 
of Islam. Judaism would not yield to its pretensions. And 
Mahomet, notwithstanding his liberal professions of respect for 
other creeds,{ the still reiterated assurance that “he was only 
a public preacher,’ § and his express guarantee that “there 
should be no constraint in Religion,” || could not brook the 
profession of tenets opposed to his claims. The first step had 
now been taken for sweeping away from the Peninsula every 
creed but that of the Coran. 

The disappearance of the Jews is followed by a corresponding 
change in the material of the Coran. The Revelations of Ma- 
homet formed in no respect an abstract and systematic com- 
pilation. The Coran is purely concrete in its origin and progress. 
It grew up and formed itself, with all the peculiarities of the 
religious system and social code of Islam, out of the circum- 
stances and feelings of the day. Hence, the necessity for 
referring to Jewish Scripture and history having passed away 
with the disappearance of the Jews themselves,“we have no 
longer in the succeeding Suras those frequent allusions to the Old 
Testament and that constant repetition of biblical stories and 
Rabbinical legends, which are so prominent a feature in the middle 
stage of the Coran. The few notices which hereafter occur bear as 


* Ordinarily construed to mean Mahomet, though the connection is not 
clear. 

¢ S. iv. 49-53. t S. ii. 62. 

§ S. iii, 20; v. 101; xxiv. 55. | S. ii, 257; iv. 79. 
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much upon the Christian, as upon the Jewish, sacred record. Both 
are still spoken of, though with extreme infrequency, yet with 
veneration and respect. And, as stated in the preceding volume, 
there is nowhere to be found throughout the Coran any imputa- 
tion against the authority or genuineness of either.* But they 
pass practically into oblivion. The occasion for their mention 
had died away. 


* Vol. ii. p. 297. In proof of this position I must refer to the little work 
there quoted, The Testimony borne by the Coran to the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures (Agra, 1856; Allahabad, 1860), where all the passages in the 
Coran bearing on the subject have been printed ix erxtenso. I will briefly 
indicate here the texts on which the Mahometans chiefly rely for their 
charges against the genuineness of our Bible. 

I pass over the passages in which the Jews are accused of “hiding the 
Signs of God,” or ‘“‘selling them for a small price;” for the meaning is 
evidently that the Jews merely refused to bring forward those texts which 
Mahomet believed to contain evidence in his favour. The renegade Jews 
applied the prophecies of the Messiah to Mahomet ; the staunch Jews denied 
such application ; and herein lay the whole dispute. There is no imputation 
or hint that any passages were removed from the sacred Record. The Jews 
‘‘concealed the testimony of God,” simply because they declined to bring it 
forward. The expression, “to sell a thing for a small price” is metaphorical, 
and signifies abandoning a duty for a worldly and sordid motive ; it is used 
also of the disaffected citizens of Medina. [It might far more truly have 
been applied to the renegade Jews who purchased their safety and prosperity 
by pandering their evidence to Mahomet’s ambition. ] 

The passages in which “dislocation” or “perversion” is imputed are 
these: Sura, ii. 75; v. 14; v. 47; iv. 43. The latter verse has been quoted 
above, p. 291, and it well illustrates the meaning of tahr{/, ordinarily but 
incorrectly translated interpolation ; it signifies the perversion of a word or 
passage, by using it in a double or erroneous sense, or with a wrong con- 
textual reference. The words Raina, &c., in the verse quoted, are examples 
given by Mahomet himself. So with the passages of their Scriptures which 
the Jews wrestéd from their proper signification; as expressed in S$. ii. 75, 
‘‘ they perverted them, after they understood them.” 

Next comes 8. iii. 77. They “twist their tongues in (reading) the 
Book, that ye may think it is out of the Book, though it is not out of the 
Book ; and they say it is from God, and it is not from God.” Twisting 
their tongues, is the same expression as in the verse above quoted, S. iv. 43. 
They read out passages which they pretended were from the Book, but were 
not (80 Mahomet alleged); it was a deception of their tongues, not any 
corruption of their MSS. 

So also S. ii. 78. “ And amongst them are ignorant persons, who know 
not the Book, but only foolish stories ; these follow nought but their own 
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I have already drawn attention to the Coran as a medium for 
the publication of “ general orders” on victory or defeat, in re- 
buke of backwardness or cowardice, in applause of constancy and 
courage. But it was not merely in respect of military affairs, as 
the reader will have observed, that the Coran contains comments 
and commands. Scattered throughout its Suras, we have, to some 
extent, the archives of a theocratic government in all its depart- 
ments. The conduct of the “disaffected,” the treatment of 
allies, the formation of treaties, the acceptance of terms, and 
other political matters, not unfrequently found a place among 
the divine messages. Liberality in contributing towards the 
expenses of war,—the only object requiring a public purse, is 
continually inculcated. The elements of a code both criminal 
and civil are also introduced. Punishments for certain offences 
are specified, and a mass of legislation laid down for the tutelage 


of orphans, for marriage, divorce, sales, bargains, wills, evidence, 


imaginations : Wherefore woe unto those that write the Book with their 
hands; then they say, This is from God; that they may sell it for a small 
advantage. Woe unto them for that which their hands have written, and 
woe unto them for that which they gain.” Here reference is evidently made 
to the ignorant Jews who copied out legends, traditions, or glosses, from 
rabbinical books, and brought them forward as possessed of divine authority. 
Even if a more serious meaning were admitted, viz., that some unscrupulous 
Jews copied out passages from the writings of their rabbins, &c., and brought 
them forward, pretending they were actual extracts from Scripture, the charge 
would indeed be one of fraud, but not by any means of corrupting the MSS. 
of the Old Testament. 

These are, I believe, the main passages alleged to contain evidence of cor- 
ruption or interpolation; and even if they were capable of a more serious 
construction, which I believe them not to be, they must be construed in 
accordance with the general tenor of the Coran, and the very numerous pas- 
sages, contemporary and subsequent, in which “ the Book,” as current in the 
neighbourhood and elsewhere, is spoken of as a genuine and authoritative 
record, as containing the rule of faith and practice to be followed by Jews 
and Christians respectively, and as a divine record, belief in which is 
earnestly enjoined on the Moslems also. Assuredly such would not have 
been the language of Mahomet had he regarded either the Jewish or the 
Christian Scriptures as in any degree interpolated. 

The similitude of an ass laden with books, employed by Mahomet to 
describe the Jews in reference to their Scriptures (S. lxii. 5), exactly illus- 
trates the point of his charge against them: they had indeed a precious 
charge in their possession, but they were ignorant of its value and use. 
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usury, and other similar concerns. Further, there are copious 
instructions for the guidance of the Believer in his private 
life; and special provisions, some of which I have quoted at 
length, regulating the intercourse of Mahomet with his subjects, 
and with his own family. These all partake of the essential 
character of the Coran, that is to say, they are given forth as 
divine ordinances; and the sentences ordinarily end with some 
such trite expression as — “God is knowing and wise;” 
‘God is forgiving and merciful; ‘ Evil is the fate of the 
Transgressors,” &c., to complete the rhythm, and to invest the 
record with an inspired and oracular character. Throughout 
this, which may be styled the administrative, portion of the 
Coran are interspersed religious teaching of a similar nature 
to that in former Suras, the inculcation of piety and virtue, 
dissuasion from infidelity and vice, and directions for the per- 
formance of social duties and religious ceremonies. In the 
exhortations and denunciations, the main change is that the 
Jews, at first, and subsequently the “ disaffected,” usurp almost 
entirely the place heretofore occupied by the Idolaters of Mecca. 

The advancing power and dignity of Mahomet may be traced 
in the reverence and submission exacted by command of the 
Coran from all his followers. A kingly court was not in 
accordance with the customs of the people, or with the tastes and 
habits of Mahomet himself. The simple and artless life of an 
Arab Chief was not departed from at Medina; and it is this, 
which in vivid contrast with the state and luxury of the Caliphs 
his successors, induced tradition to cast around the Prophet’ 8 
life an air of hardship and privation.* The delusion is mani- 


* See note, Canon II. B. Vol. i. p. Ix. The following traditions will 
illustrate the text :—Mahomet on a certain occasion having hurt his hand, 
his attendants carried him into his house, and placed him on a bed plaited 
with ropes of palm-fibre, and put under his head a pillow of leather stuffed 
with the same material. Omar, seeing the marks of the corded bedding on 
his side, wept aloud. On Mahomet asking why he wept, he replied, “ Verily, 
I called to mind how the Chosroes and the Caysar sit upon thrones of gold, 
and wear garments of silk and brocade; and thou art in this sad condition !” 
‘‘ What, Omar !”’ said the Prophet, “ art thou not content that thou shouldst 
have the portion of Futurity, and they the portion of this Life?’ Now 
there were hung up on the wall bags of untanned leather, which filled the 
chamber with an unpalatable odour, and Omar said, “If thou wilt. I will 
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fest; for Mahomet and his Companions enjoyed all that the 
resources of the land and the plunder of their enemies could 
yield ; and if they maintained plain and frugal habits, it was 
not in consequence of want, but because magnificence and 
pomp were foreign and distasteful to the national mind. <A 
row of modest houses, built of rude stone, covered in with rough 
palm-branches, the inner walls hung about with bags of ill- 
tanned leather for domestic use, formed an habitation for the 


put these outside.” ‘‘ Nay,” said Mahomet, ‘‘do not so, for they are the 
utensils of life ’—+. e. necessary for domestic purposes.—K. W. 90}. 

On another occasion, Mahomet having risen from sleep with the marks of 
the matting on his side, Abdallah, his attendant, rubbed the place, and said, 
‘‘Let me, I pray thee, spread a soft covering for thee over this mat.” “ Not 
so,” replied Mahomet. ‘“ What have I to do with the comforts of this life ? 
The world and I, what connection is there between us? Verily, the world is 
no otherwise than as a tree unto me ; when the traveller hath rested under 
its shade, he passeth on.” —J6bid. 

A woman of Medina, once entering Mahomet’s apartment, saw his bedding 
to be only a piece of cloth doubled up. So she went home, and sent him a 
mattress stuffed with wool. But Mahomet gave Ayesha (who seemed 
inclined to keep it) no peace till she had returned it; telling her that, ‘he 
had no need of such luxuries, for that, if the Lord pleased, He would give 
him mountains of gold and silver.” —J6: 

Notwithstanding incidents like these, exaggerated by strong contrast with 
the subsequent luxury of the Moslems, it is evident that Mahomet had 
everything in abundance which he really desired, and which wealth or 
authority could procure. He sometimes gaye a large price for his clothes: 
once he exchanged nineteen (others say seventeen) camels for a single dress, 
and he bought a mantle for eight dinars.— bid. 89}. 

I have mentioned in the text the articles of toilet which he carried with 
him in his campaigns. He had a collyrium-box, from which at bedtime 
he used to apply antimony to his eyelids, saying that it made the sight more 
piercing, and caused the hair to grow. The Governor of Egypt sent him a 
crystal goblet ; and either this, or another jug from which he drank, was set 
in silver. He had also a copper vase, which he used in bathing.—Jdid. 94. 

He was very fond of perfumes, and indulged, as Ayesha tells us, in 
“men’s scents,” z.e. in musk and ambergris; he used also to burn camphor 
on odoriferous wood, and enjoy the fragrant smell. Anis, his servant (who 
had charge of his shoes and water-pot, p. 93), says, “ We used always to 
know when Mahomet had issued forth from his chamber by the odoriferous 
perfume that filled the air.".—-P. 764. He never refused perfumes, from 
whatever hand, when offered as a present.—Jbid. 

Such were the chief, perhaps the only, luxuries which Mahomet, from his 
previous habits, was able to appreciate. 
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Prophet and his wives far more desirable than the most splendid 
seraglio “ ceiled with cedar and painted with vermilion.” A 
mattress of date-fibre covered with leather was a luxury to the 
Arab incomparably greater than a stately ‘“‘bed of the wood of 
Lebanon, decked with tapestry.” The trappings of a royal camp 
would have ill comported with the grave simplicity of Mahomet, 
while a narrow tent of leather afforded him ample accommoda- 
tion; and his bag, containing an ivory comb, a tooth-pick, oil 
for his hair, and antimony for his eyes, supplied all the comforts 
within the compass of an Arab’s imagination. The luxurious 
and pampered courtiers of Baghdad and Damascus wondered at 
the tales of their Prophet having mended his own sandals, and of 
their first Caliph having tended his own flock of goats, not reflect- 
ing that a more artificial state would have been at variance with 
everything around, and that the habits of three-score years had 
become a second life. 

Nevertheless, in whatever constitutes real dignity and power,— 
that which satisfies the cravings of pride and ambition,— Mahomet 
was not behind the most absolute Dictator, or the most pompous 
Sovereign. His word was absolute; to him every difference or 
dispute must be referred.* On his appearance the assembly rose, 
and gave place to the Prophet and his chief Companions; the people 
were required to approach him reverently, to speak softly in his 
presence, and not to crowd around, or throng him.f They were 
not to visit his house unasked ; and even when invited they must 
not linger long, or indulge familiarly in discourse with him.f If 
an interview were desired, it was prescribed that alms should 
previously, as a mark of reverence, be dispensed ; but this rule, 
found too irksome, was withdrawn.§ ‘The calling of the 
Apostle was not to be esteemed as the calling of one believer 
to the other;” it was to be implicitly and promptly obeyed. 
Those in attendance upon him were not to leave without per- 
mission first received.|| His wives were withdrawn from the 


* §. iv. 57, 68, 67, 79; xlvii. 26; xxiv.64. — ¢ S. Iviii. 11; xlix. 2. 

¢ S. xxxiii. 50, quoted before. § S. lviii. 12. 

 S. xxiv. 63, 64. Hishami refers this passage to the attendance required 
at the digging of the Ditch; but it evidently has a more general bearing. 
See Sale in loco. 
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vulgar gaze; none might communicate directly or familiarly 
with them, excepting their near relatives and domestic servants.* 
The Prophet was the favourite of Heaven; the true Believer but 
followed the example of God and of the heavenly hosts, when 
he invoked blessings upon Mahomet :— 


Verily, God and his angels invoke blessings upon the Prophet. O ye 
that believe! do ye also invoke blessings upon him, and salute him with a 
(reverential) salutation. 

Verily, they that trouble God and his Apostle, God hath cursed them in 
this world, and in that which is to come: He hath prepared for them an 
ignominious punishment.f 


The vain conceit, that he was the Favourite of Heaven, once The conceit that 
admitted into the heart of Mahomet (and cherished there, as fe roariteio 
the Christian may surmise, by some special Satanic suggestion), ye'\Srcal ore. 
will, I think, be found the key to those strange Revelations which nde 
secured for the Prophet peculiar privileges, especially in his ©r- 
conjugal relations. In the self-complacency of these fatal and 
impious pretensions, he brought himself to believe that no 
immunity or indulgence would be withheld from him; but that 
every wish and desire of his heart would be gratified, and that 
even by the direct interposition of the Almighty ! 

Still, no supernatural character was claimed by Mahomet. Bat oer 
He did not differ in the nature of his office (though he might in asserted. 
degree and dignity) from the former Prophets. Like other men 
he was mortal;{ and equally with them needed to pray to God 
for the pardon of his sins. § 

I have in a previous chapter observed that Mahomet did not Irreveren 

manner in n which 


contemplate the consecration of any day, like the Sabbath, to the weekly 


was at 


spiritual Worship. On Friday, appointed for general public first observed. 


* §. xxxiii. 50. 

t S. xxxiii. 53.; see also S. lviii. 8. “‘ They salute thee with the saluta- 
tion wherewith God doth not salute thee.” 

t S. iii, 144. 

§ S. xlvii. 20; xlviii. 2. In an earlier Meccan passage the doctrine of 
universal guilt is very plainly stated in these words :—That if God were to 
visit sin according to its desert, no living thing would be left upon the 
earth.—S. xxxv. 46. But notwithstanding casual expressions of this nature, 
it is evident enough that Mahomet knew little of the “ exceeding sinfulness ”’ 
of sin, as made known in the Bible. 
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prayer, business and merchandise might be transacted as much 
as on any other day. The weekly service, indeed, appears 
at first to have been treated with little respect. On a certain 
Friday, while Mahomet discoursed from the Pulpit to a crowded 
assembly in the Mosque, the sound of drums announced the 
arrival of a Syrian Caravan, upon which the greater part of his 
audience hurried forth to meet it, and left Mahomet standing in 
the Pulpit nearly alone : *— 


O ye that believe ! When the call to Prayer is raised on the day of 
Assembly,t then hasten to the commemoration of God, and leave off 
trafficking—that will be better for you, if ye knew it. 

And when the Prayers are ended, then disperse over the land, and seek 
(gain) from the favour of God, and make frequent mention of God, that ye 


may prosper. 
When they see Merchandising or Sport, they break away, flocking 


thereto, and leave thee standing; say, That which is with God is better 
than Sport or Merchandise ; and God is the best Supporter.” } 


In another passage we find Mahomet forbidding his followers 
to be present at prayer in a state of drunkenness :—“O ye 
that believe! draw not nigh unto prayers, while ye are drunken, 
until ye can understand that which ye say.” This injunction, 
being connected with another of a general nature,§ may be 
viewed as additional evidence of the lax manner in which the 
devotions of the Moslems were at first performed, as well as of 
the prevalence of intemperance. In a previous passage the use of 
Wine had been discouraged, though not prohibited, on the ground 
that it was productive of greater injury than good :— 

They will ask thee concerning. Wine, and Casting lots.) Say,—In both 
there is great evil, and (also) advantages, to Mankind; but the evil of 
them is greater than the advantages of them.4 


* Such is the account given by the commentators, who are not, however, 
very particular about evidence or probability. But the passage in the Coran, 
as quoted in the text, implies some sort of occurrence of.the kind. 

¢ Al Jumd, the Assembly, or Friday. 

{ S. Lxii. 9 to end. 

§ Viz., against being present at Prayers in a state of legal impurity. 
S. iv. 42. 

 Lit., Lots, Dice, or Games of chance. 

q S. ii. 219. See also in a late Meccan Sura, xvi. 67; speaking of God’s 
goodness in the provision of pleasant and nutritious food, Mahomet says :— 
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But Mahomet at last perceived that the sanctions of his Religion tm wine was 
were too weak to enforce a middle course, and that the imposi- eee 
tion of entire abstinence was the only means by which he could 
check intemperance. The command aguinst the use of wine was 
issued in the Fourth year of the Hegira, during the siege (it is 
said) of the Bani Nadhir :-— 


O ye that believe! Verily Wine, and the Casting of lots, and Images, 
and Divining-arrows, are an abomination from amongst the works of Satan : 
Shun them, therefore, that ye may prosper. 

. Verily, Satan seeketh that he may cast amongst you enmity and hatred 
through Wine and Games of chance, and hinder you from the remembrance 
of God and from Prayer. Will ye not, then, refrain? Obey God, and obey 
the Apostle; and beware! For if ye turn back,—Verily, our Apostle’s duty 
is but to deliver his Message publicly.* 


The influence of the Jewish law and ritual may still be traced Enfinenes 


in moulding the institutions of Mahomet. Usury is absolutely maintained in 
forbidden. The criminal code follows largely the Law of retalia- institutions of 


tion. Ceremonial purification before prayer is strictly enjoined, Rereres 
and in the absence of water sand must be used as a substitute. f 
An oath something resembling the curse of jealousy is permitted 
to a wife suspected by her husband of infidelity.{ And gene- 


‘‘And of the fruits of the Palm-tree, and Grapes, ye obtain Wine (lit., ax 
tnebriating drink) and good nourishment. Verily, therein is a Sign unto 
People that understand.’’ Some hold from this that the moderate use of 
Wine is not prohibited. See Sale, ix loco. 

* S. v.99. Weil supposes that the first passage, reprehending men for 
going to public prayer intoxicated, may have been revealed subsequently to 
this second passage, as the former is in- connection with the command for 
the use of sand in purification, which was promulgated during the expedi- 
tion against the Bani Mustalick. The verse concerning sand, however, is 
quite separate from that about Drunkenness; though placed in juxta-posi- . 
tion, they may have been revealed on entirely different occasions; and after 
the positive command here given against the use of Wine, Mahomet would 
not have noticed its contravention so lightly as he does in Sura iv. 42. 
Little can be deduced from the Medina Suras in the way of context, espe- 
cially in passages containing precepts, which are evidently thrown together 
by subjects, with little reference, in general, to chronology. 

¢t Sand is allowed as a substitute by the Jews; also by the Magi. Sale, 
Pre!, Disc. p. 125. The pfactice is called Tayammum; see the preceding 
note for occasion of its institution, A. H. V. 

$+ S. xxiv. 4; Numbers, v. 11. There is no provision for any Judi- 
cial test, such as the bitter water of Jealousy; but the imprecation of God’s 
curse on the swearer, if a liar (S. xxiv. 109) has some analogy to the oath 
mentioned in Numbers v. 24. 
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rally in the relations established between the Sexes, a conside- 
rable degree of similarity may be traced to the injunctions of 
the Pentateuch. * 


Coarseness of As in all other matters, so in those referring to Marriage and 
his instructicns . . ° oe ° 
regarding mar- Divorce, instead of laying down general principles, and leaving 
riage and divoree. their application to each man’s conscience and sense of propriety, 
Mahomet ventured upon particular and detailed instructions. 
Apart altogether from the correctness of these precepts, the 
coarse language in which they are expressed, and the indelicacy 
of the ideas conveyed, are a serious reproach to the Coran. 
Making every reasonable allowance for the rudeness of speech 
and sentiment current in Arabia, much remains that must be 
set down to the pruriency of Mahomet’s own mind,—much 
that is offensive to purity of thought, and which has no doubt 
freely contributed toward the laxity of morals in the Mahometan 


world. 
Corruption en- | Further than this, the legislation of the Coran on these 
ib Moslem "°Y subjects has given birth to endless volumes, by Jurists and 
terature. 


Theologians, of interpretation, illustration, construction, corollary, 
supplement,—a mass of corruption poisoning the mind and 
morals of every Mahometan student. Ingenuity and labour have 
been expended lavishly in describing and solving cases the very 
mention of which is repugnant to modesty, in drawing elaborate 
distinctions and demonstrating points of casuistry in a domain 
of thought which cannot even be approached without moral 
injury and contamination. The Arabic language, as moulded by 
the system which grew out of the precepts of Islam, is itself 
evidence of this defilement.{ For these evils the Coran is 
responsible; and if there were no other indictment against 


* It will suffice to refer to Sale’s Prel. Disc. pp. 157-160. From S. iv. 25 
it would seem that Mahomet considered his rules regarding Marriage, 
&c. to be “in accordance with the ordinances of those who have gone 
before ;”? i.¢. of the previous Prophets. Reverence for the Pentateuch, and 
the necessity of justifying what is there forbidden, no doubt dictated the 
excuse (Sura lix. 5) for cutting down the palm-trees of the B. Nadhir. See 
Deut. xx. 19, which I had overlooked when writing p. 213 of this volume. 

¢ See Canon III. c., vol. i. p. lxxxi. 

¢ This will be painfully evident from the most cursory glance into any 
Arabic dictionary. The fault is not inherent in the language, but in the 
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its author, that alone would go far towards a verdict of con- 
demnation. 

I have, in a previous chapter, adverted to the laxity of morals 
and corruption of manners encouraged by the licence of Polygamy 
and Divorce. There is no limit, as supposed by Sale,* to the 
number of slave-girls, with whom (irrespective of his four wives) 
a Moslem may, without any antecedent ceremony or any gua- 
rantee of continuance, cohabit. Female slavery, being a condition 
necessary to the legality of this illimitable indulgence, will never 
be put down, with a willing or hearty co-operation, by any 
Mussulman community. 

It has often been asserted that the institutions of Muhomet 
have tended to elevate and improve the state of Woman. Yet, 
excepting in so far as she necessarily shared in the general eleva- 
tion and improvement introduced by a purer religion, and more 
spiritual worship, f it is to me very doubtful whether, in married 
life, her position was not rendered by Islam more dependent and 
degrading than before. I do not speak of unmarried and widowed 
females; for, if we put aside the depressing influence which the 
constraint and thraldom of the married state has exercised upon 
the sex at large, the unmarried free woman has nothing to com- 
plain of. And, in one particular, viz., the inheritance by the 
son of his father’s wives, she was delivered by Mahomet from a 
gross and intolerable abuse.{ No free woman can be forced, 
under the code of Islam, to marry against her will; and so long 
as she remains single, she is the mistress of her own actions. 


uses to which it has been turned by a licentious people, driven by the Coran 
to distinguish in repulsive detail what is licit from that which is illicit. 

The improprieties of native Lexicons have been most gratuitously perpe- 
tuated in our European Dictionaries of the Arabic language. Why should 
this be so? A sweeping reform is here loudly called for by Christian 
morality. We need none of these indelicacies ; the vast mass are abso- 
lutely gratuitous; and whatever is indispensable can surely be veiled in 
decorous language. 

* Prel. Discourse, p. 156 ; see also his note on 8. Ixvi. v. 1. 

t The notion that the female sex is overlooked in the rewards of the future 
life arose, apparently, from the incapability of providing them with 
enjoyments similar to those promised to the other sex. Not only:is the 
idea of their exclasion from Paradise at variance with the whole tenor of the 
Coran, but it is contradicted by express passages. Seo 8. iv. 123; xlviii. 5. 

t See S. iv. 18; also vol. ii. p. 52. 
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But in so far as the married state is concerned (which in the 


oecupy an East embraces practically the whole sex during the greater part of 


_ their lives), the condition fixed by Mahomet for woman is that of 
a dependent inferior creature, destined only for the service of her 
lord, liable to be cast off without the assignment of any reason, 
and without the notice of a single hour. While the husband 
possesses thus the power of divorce, absolute, immediate, un- 
questioned, no privilege of a corresponding nature has been 
reserved for the Wife.* She hangs on, however unwilling, 
neglected, or superseded, the perpetual slave of her lord,—if such 
be his will. When actually divorced, she can, indeed, claim her 
dower,—her hire, as it is called, in the too plain language of the 
Coran ;f but the knowledge that a wife can make this claim 
is at the best a miserable security against capricious taste ; 
and in the case of female slaves, even that imperfect check is 
wanting. The power of divorce is not the only power that may 
be arbitrarily exercised by the tyrannical husband: authority to 
confine and to beat his wives is distinctly vested in his discretion : 
—‘ Men stand above Women, because of the superiority which 
God hath conferred on one of them over the other, and because 
of that which they expend of their wealth.t Wherefore let the 
good Women be obedient, preserving their purity in secret, in 
that wherein God preserveth them. But such as ye may fear 
disobedience § from, rebuke them, and put them away in separate 
sleeping places, and chastise them.|| But if they be obedient unto 
you, seek not against them an excuse (for severity) ;] verily God 


* The Coran has not contemplated anywhere the contingency of divorce 
being claimed by the wife. The idea of any independent rights of the kind 
was entirely foreign to Mahomet’s notions of the position of the sex. The 
Mahometan doctors have, indeed, determined that under a few rare contin- 
gencies divorce may be demanded; but they are so exceptional as hardly to 
deserve notice. 


t oP yyrl S. xv. 26; iv. 23, et al. 


¢ i.ec., in support of the women. The same superiority is asserted 
S. ii. 229. 


Or, Provocation. .. a; 
: jy 
Lit., Strike them: : 
wry ysl 
q Lit., “Seek not against them a way.” 
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is lofty and great.”* The ‘‘exchanging of one wife for another,” 
that is, the divorcing of one in order to marry another, is recog- 
nized in the Coran, with only this caution, that the dower stipu- 
lated at marriage be given in full to her that is put away. f 
Thus restrained, secluded, degraded, the mere minister of enjoy- The he position of 


women 


ment, liable at the caprice or passion of the moment, to be turned epltee by 
adrift, it would be hard to say that the position of a wife was ““™ 
improved by the code of Mahomet. I do not hesitate to decide 
that she was possessed of more freedom, and exercised a greater, 
a healthier, and more legitimate influence, under the pre-existing 
institutions of Arabia. t 

As regards female slaves under the thraldom of Mahometan Wretched 


condition of 


masters, it 1s difficult to conceive more signal degradation of female slaves. 
the human species. They are treated as an inferior class of 

beings. Equally restricted as if they had entered the marriage . 
state, they are expressly excluded from any title to conjugal 

rights.§ They are purely at the disposal of their proprietors. 

The only redeeming feature is that when once a slave has borne 


* S. iv. 38. 

t ‘And if ye be desirous to exchange (or substitute) one wife in place of 
another wife, and ye have given one of them a talent, then take not away 
anything therefrom. What! will ye take it away falsely, and commit an 
open sin? And how can ye take it away, seeing that one of you hath gone 
in unto the other, and they have received from you a firm covenant.” 
S. iv. 18. See also the same expression used in reference to Mahomet him- 
self. S. xxxiii. 49. 

¢ It would be a gratuitous dishonour to Christian marriage to compare 
it with marriage under the Coran. Excepting where (from custom, or 
casual incident, and in spite of the Coran and the example of Mahomet) 
a husband may confine himself for life to one wife, there can be no points 
common to the two institutions. The idea of conjugal unity is utterly 
unknown to Mahometans, excepting when the Christian example is by 
chance followed; and even there, the continuance of the bond is purely de- 
pendent on the will of the husband. The wives have a separate interest, 
not only each in regard to her sister-wives, but even in regerd to her 
husband; so much so, that, on the death of a son, the father and mother 
receive separate shares from the inheritance. In this respect I believe the 
morale of Hindoo society, where polygamy is less encouraged, to be sounder, 
in a very marked degree, than that of Mahometan seciety. 

§ The subject is not one which I can explain or illustrate farther with- 
out offence to morality. ‘The reader must believe at second hand that the 
whole system is vile and revolting. 

VOL. ITI. - RR 
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a child to her master, she cannot be sold, and at his death obtains 
her freedom. * 

In the rules regarding Divorce, there is one which (much as I 
might desire it) cannot be passed over in silence. A husband 
may twice divorce his wife, and each time receive her back again. 
But the formula of separation thrice repeated is irreversible. 
However unjust or injurious the action, how much soever 
the result of passion or of caprice, however it may affect the 
interests not only of an innocent wife, but also of her innocent 
children, however desirous the husband may be of undoing the. 
wrong,—the decision cannot be recalled; the divorced wife 
can return to her husband but on one revolting condition, and 
that is that she shall first be married to another, and after 
cohabitation be divorced by him.f The tone of Mahometan 
manners may be imagined from the functions of the temporary 
husband hired to legalize re-marriage with a thrice-divorced 
wife, having passed into a proverb.{ Such flagrant breach of 


* This is not provided for in the Coran, but rests on the precedent of 
Mahomet, who freed his own slave-girl, Mary, on her bearing a son to him. 
Such a slave is called Ommal Walad, or “ Mother of the child.” 

t S. ii. 231. “‘And if he (a third time) divorce her, she shall not be 
lawful unto him after that, until she shall have married a husband other 
than he; and if the latter divorce her, then there shall be no sin in the 
two that they again return to each other, if they think that they can observe 
the limits appointed by God. These are the ordinances of God, which he 
manifesteth to people that understand.” 

$ Usu.r0 3, Cpe wall “A thousand lovers, rather than ome 
Mostahil. Many lovers or gallants cause less shame to a woman than one 
Mostahil. According to the Moslem law, a person who has (thrice) divorced 
his wife cannot remarry her until she has been married to some other man, 
who becomes her legitimate husband, cohabits with her for one night, and 
divorces her next morning; after which the first husband may again possess 
her as his wife. Such cases are of frequent occurrence—as men in the haste 
of anger often divorce their wives by the simple expression «_ Salil which 
(thrice repeated) cannot be retracted. In order to regain his wife a man 


_ hires (at no inconsiderable rate) some peasant, whom he chooses from the 


ugliest that can be found.in the streets. A temporary husband of this kind 
is called Mostahil, and is generally most disgusting to the wife,” &c. 
Burckhardt’s Arabic Proverbs, p. 21. Tradition and law books abound with 
fetid commentaries illustrative of this subject, and with checks against the 
intermediate marriage and cohabitation being merely nominal. 
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decency, such cruel violation of the modesty of an unoffending 
wife, may be an abuse the full extent of which was not at 
the time contemplated by Mahomet; but it is not the less an 
abuse for which, as a direct result of the unnatural and revolt- 
ing provision framed by him, Mahomet is justly responsible. * 


The fierce and warlike spirit of the Suras of this period has 
been perhaps sufficiently illustrated in the preceding chapters. I 
may here just refer to one passage which appears to me pecu- 
liarly demonstrative of the eager desire after plunder which 
Mahomet had stirred up, and which he soon found it difficult (so 
natural was it to the Arab) to restrain within expedient bounds. 
Only those, according to Mahomet’s own principles, could be 
lawfully slain and plundered, who were disbelievers in his mis- 
sion; but so insatiable had the thirst for spoil become, that cases 
now occurred of Moslema slaying persons, even after they had 
made profeasion of the Mahometan faith, on the pretext that they 
were insincere Believers. Stringent prohibition was required to 
guard against this abuse. Whoever trifled with the life of a 


Some commentators hold the practice as described by Burckhardt to be 
illegal; whether legal or not, we may hope, for the interests of morality, that 
it is not so frequent as he represents it to be. But its existence is 
undoubted; and it has existed, in a more or less revolting form, ever since 
the verse which-I have quoted was revealed. A case is mentioned by Tra- 
dition in which Mahomet himself insisted on the fulfilment of the condition 
of cohabitation with another husband, before the original union could be 
returned to, in language which I am willing to believe that prurient tradition 
has fabricated for him. 

It must not be forgotten that all the immorality of speech and action 
connected with this shameful institution, and the outrage done to female 
virtue (not necessarily as a punishment for any fault of the wretched wife, 
but often from the passion and thoughtlessness of the husband himself), is 
chargeable solely and exclusively to the verse of the Coran quoted above. 
It is a sorry excuse that Mahomet wished thereby to check inconsiderate 
divorce: a good object is not to be sought for through such abominable means. 

* The severe epithets in the text are justified by the Twenty-fourth 
chapter of Numbers, at the beginning of which the case above supposed 
is described exactly, and the following judgment given:—“ Her former 
husband, which sent her away, may not take her again to be his wife after 
that she is defiled; for that is an abomination before the Lorp; and thou 
shalt not cause the land to sin, which the Lord thy God giveth thee for an 
inheritance.” —Ver. 4. 
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Believer, did so at the peril of his soul. After prescribing 
the penalty or penance for killing a Moslem unintentionally, 
the ordinance proceeds :— = 


But whosoever killeth a Believer wilfully, his reward shall be Hell,— 
for ever therein. God shall be wroth with him, and shall curse him: He 
hath prepared for him a great Punishment, 

O ye that believe! When ye go forth (fighting) in the way of God, 
rightly discriminate, and say not to him that saluteth you,* Thou art not a 
Believer,—seeking the transitory things of this present Life,—whilst with 
God there is great spoil. And such were ye yourselves aforetime,t but God 
had Favour towards you. Wherefore carefully discriminate, for God is 
attentive to that which ye do. f 

Though Mecca with its Idolaters has now faded in the dis- 
tance, and references to the Coreish are mainly connected with 
their hostile inroads alone, yet we still find occasionally passages, 
after the old Meccan style, in reprobation of Idolatry, and 
menace of the city “‘ which had cast its Prophet out.”§ Poly- 
theism and Idolatry are denounced as the only unpardonable 
sin.|| The tone of defiance becomes bolder and at times even 
exulting. Mahomet and his people are “to fight till opposition 
shall cease, and the Religion becometh God's alone.” Until this 
glorious consummation is secured, “they are not to faint, neither 
invite to peace.” ** A complete and speedy victory is promised. 
God is the stronger, and will prevail: Islam shall shortly be 
established triumphantly. tf 

Such as withdraw from Mecca, and rally around the standard of 
Mahomet, while the struggle is yet undecided, shall have a merit 
superior far to the merit of those who may join it after opposition 
shall have been beaten down. f{{ The Waverers who, though per- 
suaded of the truth of the new Faith, cannot make up their minds 
to abandon Mecca, are told that their excuse of inability will not 
be accepted of God,—* their habitation shall be Hell,—an evil 
journey is it thither!” §§ But a word of comfort is added for 


* ¢.e., with the salutation peculiar to Islam,—which was held equivalent 
to professing oneself a Moslem. 

t i.e., ye were like those whom ye would now kill for their booty, at your 
first conversion, and before ye heartily engaged in the propagation of Islam. 


t S. iv. 93. § S. xlvii. 14. fl S. iv. 46, 115. 
@ S. ii. 191, et seq. ; viii. 39. ** 8. xlvii. 35. 
tt S. v. 60; iv. 83; lviii. 21; xxiv. 56. tt lvii. 10. 


§§ S. iv. 96; see also v. 88;—where Emigration is made the test of faith. 
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those who though Believers were amongst “ the Weak,” and were but the “weak” 
withheld by real helplessness from leaving Mecca.* The rescue Mecca comforted. 
of such from their unhappy position is adduced as a powerful 
motive why their more fortunate brethren at Medina should fight 
bravely in the cause :— 
Fight in the way of God, ye that sell the present Life for that which is to 
come. Whosoever fighteth in the way of God, whether he be slain or be 
victorious, We shall surely give him a great Reward. 
And what aileth you that ye fight not in the way of God, and for the 
Weak amongst the men and women and children, who say,—O Lord! 
Deliver us out of this City, whose people are Oppressors; and grant us from 
thyself a Protector, and grant us from thyself a Defender. ¢ 


From the numerous examples I have given (so numerous, I es ise cr hs 
fear, as to have been irksome to the reader) it will be evident with al 
that the style of the Coran, though varying greatly in force and ead ad 
vigour, has for the most part lost altogether the marks of vivid 
imagination and poetic fire which characterize the earlier Suras. 

It becomes tame and ordinary both in thought and language. 
Occasionally, indeed, we still find traces of the former spirit. Instance of the 
Here for instance is a description of the Deity which the followers “‘" 

of Mahomet are justly proud of :— 

God! There is no God but he: the Living, the Eternal. Slumber doth 
not overtake him, neither Sleep. To him belongeth all that is in the 
Heavens and in the Earth. Who is he that shall intercede before him, 
excepting by his permission? He knoweth that which is before them, 
and that which is behind them,f and they shall not comprehend anything of | 
his knowledge, saving in so far as he pleaseth. His throne stretcheth over 
Heaven and Earth, and the protection of them both is no burden unto him. 

- He is the Lofty and the Great. § 

In the following extract, the verses in which Infidelity is com- another 
pared to a tempestuous Sea, of which the crested waves below “*™?'* 
mingle with the lowering clouds above,—a scene of impenetrable 
Darkness and Despair,—are to my apprehension amongst the 
grandest and most powerful in the whole Coran. The Sura 
belongs to the Fifth year of the Hegira; but part of it is in the 
best style of the Meccan period. 


God is the Light of the Heavens and the Earth. The likeness of his 


* S. iv. 96; see also v. 88. t S. iv. 72, 73. 

t¢ Lit., “ That which is before their hands, and that which is behind their 
hands,” %.e., the past and the future. 

§ 8. ii. 256. - 
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light is as the niche wherein is a Lamp (enclosed) in giass;—the glass is a 
refulgent Star. It is lighted from a blessed tree,—an Olive neither of the 
East nor of the West. Its Oil is near unto giving light, even if the fire did 
not touch eee upon light. God directeth unto his light whom he 
pleaseth. 


(Here intervenes a description of the worship, and good works, of Be- 
levers. ] 


And those that disbelieve,—their works are as the Serdéd in the plain; the 
thirsty man thinketh it to be water, until, when he cometh thereto, he doth 
not find it anything.—But he findeth God about him, and He will fulfil unto 
him his account. God is swift in taking account:— 

—Or as the Darkness in a bottomless Sea:—Wave covereth it from above, 
wave upon wave. Above them are Clouds; darkness of one kind over 
another kind. When one stretcheth forth his hand, he hardly secth it. And 
to whomsoever God doth not grant light, he shall have no light. * 

What ! seest thou not that unto God giveth praise everything that is in 
the Heavens and in the Earth, and the Birds in a well-ordered line,—truly 
every one knoweth his prayer and his hymn of praise; and God knoweth 
whatsoever ye do. 

And to God belongeth the kingdom of the Heavens and of the earth; and 
unto God shall all return. 

Seest thou not that God driveth the clouds along, then gathereth them 
together, then setteth them on heaps; and thou seest the Rain issuing forth 
from between them. And he sendeth down from the heavens (as it were) 
mountains wherein is hail; and he striketh therewith whom he pleaseth, and 
averteth the same from whom he pleaseth, ane brightness of his Lightning 
well-nigh taketh the sight away. 

God converteth the Night and the Day. Verily herein is a Monition unto 
those that are endowed with sight. 

And God hath created every Beast out of water. Of them there is that 
goeth upon his belly; and of them there is that goeth upon two legs; and 
of them there is that goeth upon four. God createth that which he pleaseth. 
Verily God is over all things Powerful. ¢ 


* The words expressive of the thick darkness overspreading the sea, and 
the rolling of wave over wave, are in the original very grand and descriptive : 
the translation is of course far from giving any adequate conception of their 
vividness and life. They are as follows :— 


3 ye Aiyd Cpe qye tlk, cad ot (gd Lele | 
Yer ay led bd lun 
Ka tzulmatin fi bahrin lujji’in yaghshahu moujun min fouckihi moujun, 


min fouckihi sahébun, tsulmatun bazuha foucka bazin, 
¢ S. xxiv. 36-46. 


APPENDIX. 


CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER OF THE SURAS REVEALED 
AT MEDINA. 


I propose here to complete, or rather to amend, the chrono- fccount of the 
logical enumeration, as given at the close of the Second Volume, 
of those Suras which were composed by Mahomet at Medina. 

Many of them are very long, some containing so many as from Reason why they 
two to three hundred verses. Few relate to a single subject. rately arranged 
Several of them traverse over many years. For, as before ex- fetamce, 
plained, the amanuenses of Mahomet, under his directions, ordi- 
narily placed new verses, as they appeared, with previously formed 
Suras, or collections of passages, relating to the same topic. The 
subjects in all the longer Suras being various, and each having 
been in this manner gradually enlarged, the whole have assumed 
their present miscellaneous form. On the other hand, there are 
one or two which relate to a single scene or subject, as the Fifty- 
ninth to the siege and expulsion of the Bani Nadhir, and the 
Sixty-third to the treasonable conduct of Abdallah and the 
‘‘ disaffected.” 

It will be apparent from these remarks, that it is not possible put the main 
to assign to the longer Suras any precise chronological place sutjects indicated 
and order. But in the following statement, I will endeavour 
to explain to what main periods or subjects each Sura refers. 


Sura xcvim.; 8 verses.—A short Sura with nothing determinate S. xcvii. 
to mark its chronology. S. ii. 
Sura u.; 287 verses.—In this Sura are collected the passages 
composed in the first two or three years of Mahomet’s stay at 
Medina. The greater part relates to the Jews, with biblical 
and rabbinical stories, notice of the change of the Kibla, &c. 
The disaffected citizens are also denounced in it. There is like- 
wise much matter of a legislative character produced during the 
first Medina stage, with additions and interpolations from the 
Revelations of later stages. 


S. viii. 


S. lix. 


§. iv. 


$12 Chronological Order 


Sura m.; 200 verses—A portion was composed shortly after 
the battle of Badr, (A.H. 2,) which is described in it. Another 
and longer portion relates to the battle of Ohod, A.H. 3. The 
Second expedition to Badr, A.H. 4, is also spoken of. The 
Jews are largely referred to in a spirit of bitter hostility. And 
the interview with the Christian deputation from Najran de- 
scribed, which belongs to a much later period, A.H. 9. There 
are also some very late passages relating to the Farewell pil- 
grimage, A.H. 10, introduced in relation to others referring to 
the Meccan rites. 

Sura vul.; 76 verses.—This was composed in part immediately 
after the battle of Badr, A.H. 2; and the greater portion 


_ appears to be of an equally early date. The Coreish are fre- 


quently referred to, and sometimes in the old Meccan style. 

Sura xvi; 38 verses.—Fighting strenuously inculcated ; and 
the Infidels of Mecca threatened. 

Sura Lxu.; 11 verses—The Jews reprobated for their igno- 
rance; and greater regularity at prayers inculcated on Believers. 

Sura v.; 120 verses. — A great part consists in denuncia- 
tion of the Jews. The obnoxious doctrines of Christianity are 
also controverted. The opening portion, relating to the rites of 
Meccan pilgrimage, is of a later period. Part of it may possi- 
bly belong to the Sixth year of the Hegira, when Mahomet set 
out for Hodeibia. But a portion also appears to appertain to the 
last pilgrimage, A.H. 10,—as v. 4. “ This day have I perfected 
your Religion for you,” &c. There are also miscellaneous in- 
structions and legislative provisions. 

SuRA LIx.; 24 verses.—A.H. 4. Siege and expulsion of the 
Bani Nadhir. 

Sura iv.; 175 verses.—Numerous injunctions on the treatment 
of women and the various relations of the sexes. A great part 
occupied with animadversions on the Jews. References to the 
Idolaters of Mecca. General instructions, social and political. 

Sura LVill.; 22 verses—On Divorce and certain other social 
questions. The Disaffected are reprobated for favouring the Jews. 

Sura Lxv.; 13 verses.—On Divorce and other social matters. 

Sura xxiv.; 65 verses.—The vindication of Ayesha, after the 
expedition against the Bani Mustalick, A.H. 5. Miscellaneous 
injunctions, social and religious. 


+ 
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Sora Uxmt.; 11 verses.—Belongs to the same period. Menaces 
against Abdallah ibn Obey and the Disaffected for their treason- 
able threats on the expedition against the B. Mustalick. 

Sura Lvu.; 29 verses.—Strenuous exhortations to fight, and to 
obtain the merit of joining the cause of Mahomet before the 
final victory. 

Sura uxt; 14 verses.—Like the preceding; as v. 4, ‘“ Verily 
God loveth those that fight in his cause, drawn up in line as if 
they were a well-compacted building.” Speedy victory is 
promised. 


There remain only five Suras which belong exclusively to the 
five last years of Mahomet’s life. They are— 


Sora XLvi.; 29 verses.—Refers to the Truce of Hodeibia, to- 
wards the close of A.H. 6. 

Sura Lx.; 13 verses.—Subsequent to the above. It relates to 
the treatment of the women who during the Truce came over 
from Mecca. 

Sura txvi.; 18 verses.—Mahomet’s intrigue with his slave- 
girl Mary, the Copt—subsequent to the embassy to Egypt—pro- 
bably A.H. 7 or 8. 

SURA XLIx.; 18 verses.—An unimportant Sura, relating partly 
to the Bedouin Arabs, whose profession of Islam was stigmatized 
as insincere. 

Sura 1x.; 131 verses.—The final Sura, declaring the antago- 
nism of Islam to every other system, excluding all but Mussul- 
mans from Mecca and the rites of pilgrimage, referring to the 
battle of Tabfik, &c. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEENTH. 
Sixth Year of the Hegira. A.D. 627,628. 4itat. 59. 


Numerous minor Expeditions undertaken in the sixth year of the Hegira 

Expedition by Mahomet against the Bani Lahyan. Ist me A.H. VI. 
June—July, A.D. 627. ‘ 

Pursuit of Uyeina, who had fallen upon the camels of Mahomet near Medina. 
Ist Rabi, A.H. VI. July, AD.627 . . 

Affair at Dzul Cassa: party of Moslems cut up. ond Rabi, A. i. VI. 
August, A.D. 627 ‘ 

A Meccan caravan plundered at Al Is. Ast J umad AB. VL September, 
A.D. 627 . : ° ‘ ° , . ‘ ‘ 

Abul Aas and Zeinab, Mahomet’s deghier: 

Abul Ass taken prisoner at Badr, is freed on condition of sending Zeinab to 

Conversion of Abul Aas. A. H. VL. : 

Mahomet commands that the two Coreish who purtiod his danigehiae be put 
to death if caught : 

The Bani Judzim chastised for robbing Dihya, who had been sant by 
Mahomet on an embassy to Syria. 2nd Jumad A.H. VI. Oct. A.D. 627 

Second Expedition to Dima. Shaban A.H. VI. Nov. 627 = . ‘ ‘ 
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LIFE OF MAHOMET. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEENTH. 


Sicth Year of the Hegira. 


A.D. 627, 628. 


SEHtat 59. 


THE Sixth year of the Hegira was one of consider- Numerous 


minor expe- 


able activity at Medina. No important battle indeed ditions under- 


aken in the 


was fought, nor any grand expedition undertaken. sixth year of 


But small parties were almost incessantly in motion, 
either for the chastisement of hostile tribes, for the 
capture of caravans, or for the repulse of robbers 
and marauders. We read of as many as sixteen or 
seventeen such expeditions during the year. They 
generally resulted in the dispersion of the enemy, 
and the capture of flocks and herds, which greatly 
enriched the followers of Mahomet, and stimulated 
their zeal for active service. They also main- 
tained or increased the name and terror of the 
new potentate. But few of them were otherwise 
VOL. IV. B 


ES 


egira. 


2 Expedition against the Bani Lahyan. {cHar. 


attended with marked results; and it will not there- 

fore be necessary to give a narrative of them alL* 
Expedition by ‘Two of the expeditions were led by Mahomet 
sere ae: himself. One was against the Bani Lahyan, whom 
ist Rabi, he had long been desirous of chastising for their 
Janc-July, treacherous attack, two years before, on the little 
band of his followers at Raji-t In the early part of 
the year he set out with a selected body of two 
hundred men on camels, and twenty horse.[ That 
he might the more surely fall upon his enemy un- 
awares, he first took the road towards Syria. After 
two or three marches in that direction, he suddenly 
turned south, and travelled rapidly along the sea- 
shore by the road to Mecca. But the stratagem 
was of no avail, for the Bani Lahy4n had notice of 
his approach, and taking their cattle with them, 
retired to the heights, where they were safe from 
attack. At the spot where his followers had been 
slaughtered, he halted, and invoked pardon and 


* Weil régards the comparative insignificance of these expedi- 
tions, and especially the smallness of Mahomet’s following on the 
pilgrimage to Hodeibia, as a proof how low his authority had sunk. 
I see no grounds whatever for this conclusion. There was no 
object to call forth on these occasions any great exertion or any 
extensive gathering of his followers. I regard the authority of 
Mahomet as continuing steadily and uniformly on the advance, 
and as having been greatly increased by his successful resistance 
of the grand confederation which laid siege to Medina. The 
expedition to Hodeibia was purely for the purpose of pilgrimage. 

T Vol. ii. p. 201. 

¢ Mahomet took only one of every two who volunteered, telling 
hem that both should have the merit of the expedition. 
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mercy on them. Small parties were then, for one 
or two days, sent to scour the vicinity, but no traces 
of the tribe were found in any quarter. Mahomet 
being now about two marches only from Mecca, 
advanced to Osfan, with the view of alarming the 
Coreish. From thence he sent Abu Bakr with ten 
horsemen, as it were his vanguard, to approach still 
nearer.* Satisfied with this demonstration, the 
force retraced its steps to Medina. On his way 
back from this unsuccessful journey, Mahomet, who 
had been greatly incommoded by the heat, is said 
to have prayed thus :—“ Returning and repentant, 
yet if tt please the Lord, praising His name and 
serving Him, I seek Refuge in God from the troubles 
of the way, the vexation of return, and the Evil eye 
affecting family and weatth.”} 
Not many days after his return, Medina was, Porsuit of 


early one morning, startled by a cry of alarm from had fallen ay 
the adjoining height of Sila. Uyeina, chief of the cence o 


Bani Fezdra, had come down during the night, with near Medina 


a troop of forty horse, upon the plain of Al Ghaba, \stRabi. 
within a few miles of Medina, had fallen upon the July, A.D. 
milch camels of Mahomet which were grazing there, 

and driven off the whole herd, killing the keeper, and 
carrying away his wife a prisoner. A citizen, early 


* He had halted at Ghiran, and thence marched to Osfan, distant 
five Arabian miles. Abu Bakr went on to Kari al Ghamim, three 
miles farther on the road to Mecca. Osfan is two ordinary stages 
from Mecca. 


{ Kdtib al Wackidi, p. 1144 ; Hishdmi, p. 308. 
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on his way to the pasture lands, saw the marauding 
band, and gave the alarm. The call to arms was 
ordered by Mahomet. A troop of horse was im- 
mediately at the gate of the Mosque. These were 
despatched at once in pursuit,—Mahomet himself, 
with five or six hundred men following shortly after. 
Sad ibn Obada, with three hundred followers, re- 
mained behind, to guard the city. The advanced 
party hung upon the rear of the marauders, slew 
several of them, and recovered half of the plundered 
camels. On the side of the Mussulmans only one man 
was killed. Mahomet, with the main body, marched 
as far as Dzu Carad, in the direction of Kheibar; 
but by this time the robbers were safe in the desert 
among the Bani Ghatfin. The captive female 
effected her escape on one of the plundered camels, 
which she vowed, if she reached Medina in safety, 
to offer up as a sacrifice of thanksgiving. On 
acquainting Mahomet with her vow, he rallied her 
on the ingratitude of secking to slay the animal 
which had saved her life, and which moreover was 
not hers to offer up. He bade her go to her home 
in peace. The force was five days absent from 
Medina.* 


* K. Wadckidi, 115 ; Hishdmi, 309. The Secretary gives some 
stirring details connected with this adventure,—especially the 
narrative by Salma of his pressing, single-handed, on the enemy’s 
rear along the narrow passes and thickets of the road. He and 
Abu Cotida greatly distin,uished themselves. 


Al Micdad was the first to come up to the Mosque on Mahomet’s 
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Scarcity still prevailing in the desert, and rain Affair at Dzal 


Cassa: party 
having fallen plentifully in the direction of Medina, se ea 
utlw 
the Ghatfan tribes were tempted, in their search 9,4 me 


for pasture, to encroach upon the bounds assigned eee D. 


to them in the treaty with Uyeina.* The herds of 
camels belonging to Medina, greatly increased by 
the plunder of late years, had been sent out to graze 
in the same vicinity.f They offered a tempting 
prize for a foray, and the neighbouring tribes 
were suspected to be gathering for the purpose. 
Mohammad ibn Maslama was deputed with ten 
followers to ascertain how matters stood.{ At 
Dzul Cassa, a place well advanced in the desert,§ 
he was surrounded in the night-time by over- 
powering numbers; after a short resistance, all his 
men were slain, and he himself, severely wounded, 


call; and Mahomet, having mounted the banner on his spear, sent 
him in advance with the horse; some say that he was the leader 
of the party, but others give that honour to Sdd ibn Zeid, also a 
citizen. For the curious anecdote connected with this point, see 
vol. i. Introd. p. lxxxvi. 

* See above, vol. iii. p. 226. The siege of Medina, in which these 
Bedouins took a prominent part, may perhaps have been regarded 
as obliterating that treaty, and this is the more likely with refer- 
ence also to the raid on Al Ghaba. 


{1 They were sent out to Heifa, Brae seven Arabian miles 
from Medina. 
¢ This is not mentioned by tradition as the object of the expe- 


dition; but it could have been the only object of so small a party, 
unless, indeed, it was intended as a deputation, or embassy. 


§ Dzul Cassa was twenty-four Arabian miles from Medina, on 
the road to Rabadza. K. Wadckidi, 116. 
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caravan plun- 
dered at Al Js, 


Abul Aas and 
Zeinab, Ma- 
homet’s 
daughter. 
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left on the field as dead. An adherent of Mahomet, 
happening to pass that way, assisted him on his 
journey back to Medina. Immediately a force of forty 
well-mounted soldiers was despatched to chastize the 
offenders ; but these had dispersed among the neigh- 
bouring heights, and excepting the plunder of some > 
flocks and household stuff, no reprisals were effected. 

During the Autumn of this year, a force of one 
hundred and seventy men was despatched toward 
Al Is, to intercept, on its return, a rich caravan, 
which the Coreish had ventured to despatch by the 
route of the seashore to Syria. The attack was com- 
pletely successful. The whole caravan, including a 
large store of silver belonging to Safw4n, was plun- 
dered, and some of those who guarded it, taken 
prisoners. 

Among the prisoners was Abul Aas, son-in-law 
of Mahomet. His romantic story deserves recital, 
as well for its own interest, as for the sliare which 
the Prophet himself bore therein. The reader will 
remember that, at Khadija’s desire, Mahomet mar- 
ried his daughter Zeinab to her nephew, Abul Aas, 
a prosperous trader in Mecca.* On the assumption 
of the prophetic office by his father-in-law, Abul 
Aas declined to embrace Islam. But he listened 
with equal unwillingness to the Coreish who bade 
him abandon Zeinab, and offered him the choice of 
their own daughters in her stead : —“I will not 
separate from my wife,” he said,—‘neither do I 


* See vol ii. pp. 45, 264. 
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desire any other woman from amongst your daugh- 
ters.” Mahomet was much pleased by the faithful- 
ness of Abul Aas to his daughter. The attachment 
was’ mutual, for when Mahomet and the rest of his 
family emigrated to Medina, Zeinab remained behind 
at Mecca with her husband. 

In the battle of Badr, Abul Aas was taken pri- Abul Aas 
soner. When the Coreish deputed men to ransom preg arial 
their prisoners, Zeinab sent by their hands such dition of _ 
property as she had, for her husband's freedom. Zainat*to 
Among other things, was a necklace, which Khadija “"™ 
had given her, on her marriage with Abul Aas. 
When the Prophet saw this touching memorial of 
his former wife, he was greatly overcome, and said 
to the people:—“ If it seem right in your eyes, let 
my daughter’s husband go free, and send back these 
things unto her.” All agreed to this. But as a 
condition of his freedom, Mahomet required of Abul 
Aas that he should send Zeinab to Medina. <Ac- 
cordingly, on his return to Mecca, Abul Aas, having 
made arrangements for her departure, sent her away 
mounted on a camel-litter, under the charge of his 
brother Kinaina. Some of the baser sort from 
amongst the Coreish, hearing of her departure, went 
in pursuit; determined to bring her back. The 
first that appeared was Habbar, who struck the 
camel with his spear, and so affrighted Zeinab, as to 
cause her a miscarriage. Kin4na at once made the 
camel sit down and, by the mere sight of his bow 
and well-filled quiver, kept the pursuers at bay. 


ronversion_ of 
\bul Aas. 
\.H. VI. 
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Just then Abu Sofian came up and held a parley 
with Kinina: “Ye should not,” he said, “have 
gone forth thus publicly—knowing the disaster we 
have so lately sustained at the hands of Mahomet. 
The open departure of his daughter will be accounted 
a proof of our weakness and humiliation. But it is 
no object of ours to keep back this woman from her 
father, or to retaliate our wrongs on her. Return, 
then, for a little while to Mecca, and when this excite- 
ment shall have died away, then set out secretly.” 
They followed his advice: and some days after, 
Zeinab, escorted by Zeid ibn Harith, who had been 
sent to meet her, reached Mahomet in safety. 

It was between three and four years after this that 
Abul Aas, as above related, was again made prisoner 
at Al Is. As the party approached Medina, he 
contrived by night to have an interview with Zeinab, 


' who granted the protection which he sought. He 


then rejoined the other prisoners. In the morning, 
the people being assembled for prayers in the 
Mosque, Zeinab called out in a loud voice from her 
apartment, that she had given to Abul Aas her 
guarantee of protection. When the prayers were 
ended, Mahomet thus addressed the assembly :— 
“Ye have heard, as I have, the words of my 
daughter. I swear by Him in whose hands is my 
life, that I knew nothing of her guarantee until this 
moment. But the pledge of even the least of my fol- 
lowers must be respected.” Thus saying, he retired 
to his daughter, and desired her to treat Abul Aas 
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with honour, as a guest, but not to recognize him 
as her husband. Then he sent for the captors of 
the caravan, and reminding them of his close con- 
nexion with Abul Aas, said——“If ye treat him 
well, and return his property unto him, it would 
be pleasing to me; but if not, the booty is yours, 
which the Lord hath given into your hands, and 
it is your right to keep the same.” They all with 
one consent agreed to let the prisoner go free, and 
to return the whole of his property. This gene- 
rosity, and the continued attachment of Zeinab, 
so wrought upon Abul Aas, that, when he had 
adjusted his affairs at Mecca, he made profession 
of Islam, and joined his wife at Medina. Their 
domestic happiness, thus renewed, was not of long 
continuance; for Zeinab died the following year 
from disease, said to have originated in the mis- 
carriage caused by the attack of Habbar at Mecca. 
The treatment of his daughter on that occasion, Mahomet 
; commands 
and especially the unmanly and barbarous conduct that the two 
of Habbar, greatly incensed Mahomet. Once, when siahige his” 
‘ See daughter, be 
a party was setting out on an expedition towards put to death, 
Mecca, he commanded that if Habbar, or the” "2" 
comrade who joined him in the pursuit* of Zeinab, 


fell into their hands, they should both be burned 


* The name of this second person is not given, but it may 
possibly have been Huweirith, who was killed by Ali on the cap- 
ture of Mecca, for having, as is alleged, made an attack on F'dtima 
and Omm Kolthtim when they were leaving Mecca. Hishdmi, 363. 
I do not find any other evidence of an attack on Fatima and 
Omm Kolthdm, which, had it actually occurred, would have been 
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alive. But during the night he reconsidered the 
order, and sent to countermand it in these words :— 
“Tt is not fitting for any to punish by fire but God 
only; wherefore if ye find the culprits, put them to 
death in the ordinary way.”* 


The Bani The following incidents are connected with the 
Jadzim chas 


tised for first communication held by Mahomet with the 
who bad been Roman Empire. Dihya, one of his followers, was 
sent by Ma- ° 6 - 

homet onan sent on a mission to the Emperor, or perhaps to 
args ° — one of the Governors of Syria.t He was graciously 


and Jumad, received, and presented with a dress of honour. 
October, On his way home, he was plundered of everything 
at Hisma, beyond Wadi al Cora, by the Bani Jud- 
zim. A neighbouring tribe, however, to whom 
Dihya at once complained, attacked the robbers, 
recovered the spoil, and restored it to him uninjured. 
On the robbery reaching the ears of Mahomet, he 
despatched Zeid with five hundred men, to chastize 


plentifully spoken off. I conclude that the present was really the 
attack in which Huweirith was engaged; and that as Ali was 
his executioner, tradition consequently represents Ali’s wife Fatima, 
instead of Zeinab, as the object of that ruffian’s attack. 

* Hishdmi, 234; K. Wadckidi, 1164. It is satisfactory to find 
that at Mecca, the cruelty of Habb&r was scouted as unmanly. 
Even Hind, wife of Abu Sofifn, gave vent to her indignation at 
it. Meeting the party as it returned, she extemporized some 
severe verses against them:—“ Ah! in time of peace ye are very 
brave and fierce against the weak and unprotected, but in the 
battle ye are like women with gentle speeches,” &c. 

+ The nature of the mission is not stated by the Secretary. 
M. C. de Perceval says that it was to demand from the Emperor, 
in the name of Mahomet, liberty of commerce with the Roman - 
Provinces. Vol ili. p. 157. 
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the delinquents.* Marching by night, and con- 
cealing themselves by day, they fell unexpectedly on 
the Bani Judzim, killed several of them, including 
their chief, and carried off a hundred of their 
women and children, with a great collection of 
herds and flocks. Another chief of the same tribe, 
who had previously tendered his submission to 
Mahomet, hastened to Medina, and appealed against 
these proceedings. He produced the letter of terms 
which Mahomet had made with his tribe, and de- 
manded justice.—“ But,” said Mahomet, “ how can 
I compensate thee for those that have been slain? ” 
“ Release to us the living,” was the chief’s reply ;— 
“as for the dead, they are beneath our feet.” Ma- 
homet acknowleged the justice of the demand, and 
despatched Ali to order restoration. He met Zeid 
on his way back to Medina, and the prisoners and 
booty were immediately surrendered to the chief. 

Soon after, Abd al Rahmén set out with seven second expe- 
hundred men, on a second expedition to Dimat al Dina 
Jandal. Mahomet bound a black turban in token Shabén, 
of command, about his head. He was to endea- [ee 
vour first to gain over the people of Dima, and 
to fight only in the last resort:—“ but in no case,” 
continued the Prophet, “shalt thou use deceit or 
perfidy, nor shalt thou kill any child.” On reach- 
ing Dima, he summoned the tribes to embrace 


* Zeid ibn Harith commanded five or six of the expeditions 
undertaken this year. 
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Islam, and allowed them three days’ grace. Within 
that period, Al Asbagh, a Christian chief of the 
Bani Kalb, gave in his adhesion, and many followed 
his example. Others preferred to be tributaries, 
with the condition of being allowed to maintain 
the profession of Christianity. Abd al Rahman 
communicated these tidings by a messenger to 
Mahomet, who, in reply, desired him to marry 
Taméadhir, daughter of the chief. Abd al Rahman 
accordingly brought this lady with him to Medina, 
where she bore him Abu Salma (the famous 
jurisconsult of after days), and amid many rivals, 
maintained her position as one of his wives, till her 
husband’s death.* | 
The Bani After several warlike raids of inferior impor- 


Fezara chas- 


tized for way- tance, Zeid ibn Harith set out upon a mercantile 
aying a Me- 


dina caravan. EXpedition to Syria, carrying with him ventures, 


Ramdhan, —_ for barter there, from many of the citizens. The 


Dec. AD. caravan was waylaid near WaAdi al Cord, seven 
marches from Medina, and plundered by the Bani 
Fezara. This occasioned much exasperation at 
Medina. When Zeid was sufficiently recovered 
from the injuries inflicted by the robbers, he was 


sent forth with a strong force to execute vengeance 


* K. Wackidi, 117, 2034. Forsome account of Abd al Rahmins 
conjugal relations, see vol ii. pp. 272,278. Besides concubines, 
he had issue by sixteen wives, and may have married many others 
who bore him no children. As he could have no more than 


four wives at a time, the frequent changes and divorces may be 
imagined, 
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uponthem. He approached stealthily, and effecting 
a complete surprise, captured the marauders’ strong- 
hold. Omm Kirfa, aunt of Uyeina, who had gained Barbarous 
celebrity as the mistress of this nest of robbers, was Om™™ Kirfa. 
taken prisoner with her daughter. Neither the sex, 
nor the great age of Omm Kirfa, saved her from a 
death of extreme barbarity. Her legs were tied each 
to a separate camel. The camels were driven in 
different directions, and thus she was torn in sunder. 
Two young brothers of the same family were also 
put to death. Zeid, on his return, hastened to 
visit Mahomet, who, eager to learn the intelligence, 
came forth to meet him with his dress ungirded; 
and learning the success of the expedition, embraced 
and kissed him. We read of no disapprobation 
expressed by the Prophet at the inhuman treatment 
of Omm Kirfa, and are therefore warranted in holding 
him to be an accomplice in the ferocious act. The 
daughter was given as a slave to Mahomet, who 
presented her to one of his followers. * 

His old enemies, the Jews, were still the cause Assassination 

. of Abul 

of annoyance to Mahomet. A party of the Bani Huckeick 
Nadhir, with their chief, Abul Huckeick, after being Sevish chict 


* K. Wackidi, 117. Omm Kirfa was grand-daughter of Badr, 
a patriarch of the tribe, and had married her cousin Malk, uncle 
of Uyeina. They formed a branch of the Fezfra, which again 
belonged to the Bani Dzobian, a tribe of the Bani Ghatafan, 
vol i. p. cexxiv. table. Hisn, the father of Uyeina, was a leader 
in the battle of Jabala. Ibid. p. cexxvi. The person who put 
Omm Kirfa to death was Cays ibn al Mohsin, a name I am not 
familiar with. 
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expelled from Medina, had settled among their 
brethren at Kheibar. Abul Huckeick (called also 
Sallam and Abu Ra&fi) had taken a prominent part 


- among the confederates who besieged Medina, and 


he was now suspected of inciting the Bani Fezara 
and other Bedouin tribes in their depredations. 
An expedition was undertaken by Ali, with one 
hundred ‘men, against a combination of the Bani 
Sad ibn Bakr, said to have been concocted with 
the Jews of Kheibar ; but besides a rich booty 
of camels and flocks, it produced no other result.* 
As a surer means of putting a stop to these machina- 
tions, Mahomet resolved on ridding himself of 
their supposed author, the Jewish chief. The Bani 
Khazraj, emulous of the distinction which the Bani 
Aws gained some years before, by the assassination 
of Kab, had long declared themselves ready to per- 
form a similar service. Mahomet therefore chose five 
men from amongst that tribe, and gave them com- 
mand to make away with Abul Huckeick. On 
approaching Kheibar, they concealed themselves 
till nightfall when they repaired to the house of 
their victim. Abdallah ibn Atik, the leader of 
the party, who was familiar with the Bani Nadhir, 
and spoke their language fluently, addressed the wife 


* This expedition occurred in Shaban (November), 7. e. a month 
before the assassination of Abul Huckeick. K. Wdckidi, 117. 
Ali advanced as far as Hainaj between Kheibar and Fadak. The 
Bani Sad, a branch of the Hawazin, were among the confede- 
rates who besieged Medina. 
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of the chief, who came at his summons to the door, 
and gained admittance on a false pretext.* When 
she perceived that the men were armed, she screamed 
aloud, but they pointed their weapons at her, and 
forced her to be silent at the peril of her life. Then 
they rushed into the inner chamber, and despatched 
_ Abul Huckeick with their swords. They hastily 
withdrew, and hid themselves in some adjacent caves 
till the pursuit was over. Then they returned to 
Medina. When Mahomet saw them approaching, 
he exclaimed, “Success attend you!”—‘“ And thee, 
O Prophet!” they replied. They recounted to him 
all that had happened; and as each one claimed the 
honour of the deed, Mahomet examined their weapons, 
and from the marks on the sword of Abdallah ibn 
Oneis, assigned to him the merit of the fatal blow. 
The assassination of Abul Huckeick did not re- Oseir ibn 


Zarim and a 
lieve Mahomet of his apprehensions from the Jews party of Jews 


* According to one account, he pretended he had brought a 
present for her husband; according to another, that he had come 
to traffic with him in corn. 

f It is the same Abdallah ibn Oneis who had assassinated 
Sofian. See above, vol. iii. p. 200. 

I have chiefly followed the secretary of Wackidi, p. 117}. 
There are variations in Hishdmi, p. 306; and Tabari, p. 842, et 
seg.; but none which diminish the share taken by Mahomet in 
the foul deed. The variations are chiefly caused by the eager- 
ness of each member of the party, and their respective friends, to 
magnify the part taken by them in the assassination. 

One account relates that Abdallah ibn Attk, in hastening from 
the victim’s house, fell over the stair and had his leg broken, which 
Mahomet, touching, miraculously cured. 


Shawwal, 
A.H. VL 
January, 


A.D. 628. 
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of Kheibar; for Oseir ibn ZAérim, elected chief in his 
room, maintained the same relations with the Bani 
Ghatafin, and was reported to be designing fresh 
movements against Medina. Mahomet deputed 
Abdallah ibn Rawaha, a leader of the Bani Khazraj, 
to Kheibar, with three followers, to make inquiries 
as to how Oseir also might be taken unawares. But 
Abdallah found the Jews too much on the alert to 
admit of a second successful attempt at assassination. 
On his return, therefore,a new stratagem was devised. 
Abdallah ibn Raw&ha, was sent openly with thirty 
men mounted on camels, to persuade Oseir to visit 
Medina. They assured him that Mahomet would make 
him ruler over Kheibar, and would treat him with 
great distinction; and they gave him a solemn gua- 
rantee of safety. Oseir consented, and set out with 
thirty followers, each Moslem taking one behind 
him on his camel. The unfortunate chief was 
mounted on the camel of Abdallah ibn Oneis, who 
relates that, after they had travelled some distance, 
he perceived Oseir stretching forth his hand towards 
his sword. Urging forward his camel till he was 
well beyond the rest of the party, Abdallah called out, 
“Enemy of the Lord! Treachery! Twice hath he 
done this thing.” As he spoke, he leaped from the 
camel, and aimed a deadly blow.at Oseir, which 
took effect on the hip joint. The chief fell mortally 
wounded from the camel; but in his descent he suc- 
ceeded in wounding A bdallah’s head, with the camel 
staff, the only weapon within his reach. At this 
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signal, each of the Mussulmans turned upon the 
man behind him, and the Jews were all murdered, 
excepting one who eluded pursuit. The party con- 
tinued their journey to Medina, and reported the 
trajedy to Mahomet, who gave thanks and said,— 
“ Verily, the Lord hath delivered you from an un- 
righteous People.” 

The reader will not fail to have remarked that 
we have the evidence only of the practised assassin, 
Abdallah ibn Oneis, for the treachery of Oseir. 
This man knew that Abdallah ibn Rawdha had 
already been despatched on a secret errand with the 
view of getting rid of the Jewish Chief ; and from 
his previous history, it is too evident that he 
scrupled little as to the means employed for taking 
the life of any one proscribed by the Prophet. 
Abdallah alleges that Oseir suddenly repented of 
his determination to go to Medina, and meditated 
treachery. On which side the treachery lay may be 
gathered from the result. Oseir was unarmed, and 
so apparently were all his followers: for excepting 
the wound inflicted with the camel-staff upon Ab- 
dallah, no injury was sustained by any of the Mos- 
lems. The probabilities are entirely opposed to the 
charge of Abdallah; and even supposing the sus- 
Picions against Oseir well-founded, they will hardly 
be viewed as a sufficient justification of the cold- 
blooded massacre of his unoffending companions.* 


* K, Wéckidi, 1174. 
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Certain Urnee A party of eight Bedouin Arabs * had some time 
robbers exe- 


cuted barba- previously come to Medina and embraced Islam. 
plunder and The damp of the climate disagreed with them, and 


ne they pined away from disease of the spleen. Ma- 
homet bade them, for a cure, to join themselves to 
one of his herds of milch camels, which grazed in 
the plain south of Ciba, under the hill of Ayr, fF 
and drink of their milk.{ Following his advice 
they soon recovered; but with returning strength, 
there revived also the innate love of plunder. They 
drove off the camels, and attempted to escape with 
them. The herdsman, joined by a few others, pur- 
sued the plunderers, but was repulsed and bar- 
barously handled; for they cut off his hands and 
legs, and stuck thorny spikes into his tongue and eyes, 
till he died.¢ When tidings of this outrage reached 
Mahomet, he despatched twenty horsemen in pur- 
suit.|| They surrounded and seized the robbers, 


* Of the Urnee tribe. H.V. Kremer has mistaken the name 
for that of a place. Campaigns of Wdckidi, notes, p. 4. 

¢ The place called Dzul Jidr was six Arabian miles from 
Medina. Mahomet had many herds which were sent to graze 
wherever there was good pasture. This one consisted of fifteen 
camels. | 

{ And it is added, their urine also, 

§ His name was Yasar. He was a slave captured in the 
war of the Bani Muharib and Thalaba, and had been freed by 
Mahomet. The cruelties of the Bedouins are possibly exaggerated 
to justify the barbarity of Mahomet. 

| They were commanded by Kurz ibn al Jabir, whom we 
have seen above (vol. iii. p. 68,) as engaged in one of the first 
raids against Medina. At what period he was converted and 
came to Medina is not mentioned. 
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and recovered all the camels but one, which had eerie - 
been slaughtered and eaten. The captives were elegal panel: 
conducted to Mahomet, who was justly exasperated 
at their ingratitude, and at their savage treatment of 
his servant. They had merited death; but the 
mode in which he inflicted it was barbarous and 
inhuman. The arms and legs of the eight men were 
cut off, and their eyes put out. The shapeless, sightless, 
trunks of these wretched Bedouins were then impaled 
upon the plain of Al Ghaba, until life was extinct.* 
On reflection, Mahomet appears to have felt 
that. this punishment exceeded the bounds of 
humanity. He accordingly promulgated a Reve- 
lation, in which capital punishment is limited to 
simple death or crucifixion. Amputation of the 
hands and feet is, however, sanctioned as a penal 
Measure; and amputation of the hands is even 
enjoined as the proper penalty for theft, whether 
the criminal be male or female. This barbarous 
custom has accordingly been perpetuated through- 
out the Mahometan world. But the putting out of 
the eyes is not recognized among the legal punish- 
ments. The following is the passage referred to:— 


Verily the recompence of those that fight against God and his 
Prophet, and haste to commit wickedness in the land, is that 


* What Mahomet was doing then at Ghaba is not quite certain. 
According to Hishami, he was on his way home from Dzu Card, 
which would make the transaction six or seven months earlier. 
The place is also called ‘* Al Rodba, at the meeting of the waters,” 
ze. near Ohod. Qy. Al Zaghdba, which is another name for Al 
Ghaba. Burckhardt, p.328; K. Wdckidt, 118; Hishdmi, 454. 
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they shall be slain or crucified; or that their hands and feet of the 
opposite sides be cut off ; or that they be banished from the land. 
That shall be their punishment in this Life, and in the Life to 
come they shall have great torment. * * * 

‘‘ As regards the Robber, and the Female robber, cut off the 
hands of both.” * 


The Secretary of WAckidi assigns to this periodf 
an attempt made, under the orders of Mahomet, to 
assassinate Abu Sofidn. As its cause, he states that 
a Bedouin Arab had been sent by Abu Sofian to 
Medina, on a similar errand against Mahomet; but 
that the emissary was discovered, and confessed the 
object of his mission. According to Hish4mi (who 
makes no mention of this latter circumstance), the 
attempted assassination was ordered by Mahomet 
in the fourth year of the Hegira, in immediate 
revenge for the execution of the two captives taken 


* Sura, v. 39,44. For repeated robberies, a second, third, and 
fourth hand and foot may be cut off, rendering the criminal a 
helpless, shapeless, cripple. 


+ K. Wackidi, p.118. He makes the attempt td assassinate 
Abu Sofian follow the affair of the Urnee robbers, but without 
specifying the month. It may have occurred in Shawwal, or 
January, 628. It does not appear in the list of expeditions 
which prefaces Wackidi’s campaigns. Our authorities are quite 
consistent as to the deputation of Amr, its object, and Mahomet’s 
authority. There is just a shadow of possibility that the tradi- 
tion may have been fabricated by the anti-Omeyad party to 
throw odium on the memory of Abu Sofidin, as having been 
deemed by Mahomet worthy of death. But this is not to be put 
against the evidence of unanimous and apparently independent 
traditions. 
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at Raji.* Whatever the inciting cause, there is 
no reasonable doubt that a commission was given 
by the Prophet to Amr ibn Omeya, a practised 
assassin,f to proceed to Mecca, and murder his 
opponent Abu Sofidn. Amr was recognized, as he 
lurked near the Kaaba, before he could carry his 
design into effect, and he was obliged to flee for his 
life. True, however, to his profession, he claims 
the credit of having assassinated three of the Coreish 
by the way, and a fourth he brought prisoner to 
Medina. 


* Hishdmi, p.451. To confirm this, Hishaémi adds that Amr 
passed by the spot of the execution, and saw men guarding the 
corpse of Khobeib the martyr. 

¢ He is the same who, escaping from the massacre at Bir 
Mafia, assassinated the two travellers for whom Mahomet paid 
compensation. Vol. iii. p. 208. He is stated by the secretary to have 
been before Islam a professional assassin,—«_SJ|3, p. 118, and 
marginal note; so that the people of Mecca, in recognizing him, 
immediately understood what his errand was. 
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CHAPTER NINETEENTH. 


Pilgrimage to. Al Hodeibia. Dzul Cada, A.H. VI. 
March, A.D. 628. 


Six years had by this time passed away since 
Mahomet, and those who emigrated with him, had 
seen their native city: had visited the Holy house, 
and the sacred places around it: or joined in the 
yearly pilgrimage, which from childhood they had 
grown up to regard as an essential part of their 
social and religious life. They longed to re-visit 
these scenes, and once more to unite in the solemn 
rites of the Kaaba. 

No one shared in these feelings more earnestly 
than Mahomet himself. It was, moreover, of great 
importance to his cause that he should practically 
show his attachment to the ancient faithof Mecca. He 
had, indeed, in the Coran, insisted upon that faith as 
an indispensable element of the new religion; he had 
upbraided the Coreish for obstructing the approach 
of pious worshippers to the Temple of God; and 
had denounced them, because of their idolatrous 
practices, as not the rightful guardians of it.* Yet 


* Sura viii. 38. After threatening the Coreish, the passage 
proceeds,—“ And what have they to urge that God should not 
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something more than this was needed practically 
to exhibit his attachment to the ancestral creed 
and customs of the Coreish. If he made no effort 
to visit the holy places, and fulfil the sacred rites, 
he would lay himself open justly to the charge of 
lukewarmness and neglect. His precept must be 


supported by example. 
Meditating thus, Mahomet had a vision in the erg 
night. Followed by his people, he dreamed that the lesser pil- 


; : _  grimage in 
he entered Mecca in peaceful security, and having she money ot, 
a. 


made the circuit of the Kaaba, and slain the victims, 
completed all the ceremonies of the pilgrimage. 
The dream was communicated to his followers, and 
every one longed for its realization. It foretold 
nothing of fighting or contest; the entrance was 
to be quiet and unopposed. Now the sacred 
month of Dzul Cada was at hand, in which the 
Omra, or lesser pilgrimage,* might with much 
propriety and merit be undertaken. There would 
then be less chance of collision with hostile 
tribes, than at the general pilgrimage in the suc- 
ceeding month. Furthermore, in the month of 


chastize them, seeing that they have hindered his servants from 
the sacred Temple; and they are not the Guardians thereof,— 
verily, none are its Guardians but the pious. But the greater 
part of them do not consider. 

“ And their prayers at the Temple are nought but whistling 
through the fingers, and clapping of the hands. Taste, therefore, 
the punishment of your unbelief.” 

* See vol. i. p. ccv. 
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Dzul Cada, war was unlawful throughout Arabia, 
much more within the inviolate precincts of Mecca. 
If Mahomet and his followers, therefore, should 
at this time approach the Kaaba in the peaceful 
garb of pilgrims, the Coreish would be bound 
by every pledge of national faith to leave them 
unmolested. On the other hand, should their ad- 
vance be opposed, the opprobrium would rest with 
the Coreish; and even in that case, the strength of 
the pilgrim band would secure its safety,—if not 
a decisive victory. 
Thesurround- So soon as this course was resolved upon, the 
vited to join people of Medina were invited to join the Prophet 
Lt ee in the lesser pilgrimage, and all made haste to pre- 
them decline. are themselves. To swell the camp and render 
it more imposing, the Arab tribes around, who had 
tendered their allegiance to Mahomet, were also 
summoned.* But few of them responded to the 
call; the most part alleged that their occupations 
and families prevented their leaving home. 


Mahomet and arly in the month of Dzul Cada, in the sixth 


his followers 


* I see no reason for holding with M. C. de Perceval (v. iii. 
p- 175,) that any of those summoned were heathen tribes. On the 
contrary, those who declined the summons are all reprobated in 
terms implying that they had professed themselves at the disposal 
of Mahomet, and consequently were Moslems. Sura xlviii. v. 2; 
and it is added as a punishment that they would not be permitted 
to go on any subsequent expeditions in which plunder might be 
expected. v.15. et seg. The commentators say that the Bani 
Aslam Joheina, Mozeina, and Ghifar, are the tribes intended. - 
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year of the Hegira, arrangements for the pilgrim- coca tom 
age being completed, Mahomet entered his house, Dzul Cada, 
bathed himself, and put on the two pieces of cloth Febraary, 
which constitute the covering of the pilgrim. He - 
then mounted his camel, Al Caswa, and led the 
cavalcade, numbering about fifteen hundred men, 

across the valley Al Ackick, to Dzul Huleifa, on 

the road to Mecca.* There they halted, and Ma- 

homet with the rest entered the pilgrim state by 
repeatedly uttering the cry,—Labbeik! Labbetk ! 

which signifies, “ Here am I, O Lord!” or—*“ I am 
entering, Lord, upon thy service!” The victims 

were then consecrated for sacrifice; their heads 
having been turned towards Mecca, the custo- 

mary ornaments were hung about their necks, and 

a mark affixed upon their right sides. Seventy 
camels were thus devoted; amongst them was the 

famous camel of Abu Jahl, taken on the field of 

Badr. This done, the pilgrims moved forward by the 
ordinary stages. A troop of twenty horse marched 


* The Secretary gives the number at sixteen hundred: but 
adds that some traditions say fourteen hundred, others fifteen 
hundred and twenty-five. Hishimi says that one account gives 
the number at seven hundred; but that has evidently grown ont 
of the fact that there were seventy camels, and that each camel 
was sacrificed for ten of the pilgrims. The remaining pilgrims 
had of course other animals, sheep, goats, &c. for sacrifice. 
K. Wackidi, 1184; Hishdmi, 320. 

{ From this moment the pilgrim assumes the ceremonial state, 
and observes the abstinence enjoined in consequence, until the 
rites are ended and the victims slain, when the restrictions ccasc. 
See vol i. p. ccv.; and Sura ii. 197, and xxii. 28. 
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in advarice to give notice of danger. The pilgrims 
carried no arms but such as were allowed by custom 
to the traveller, namely, each a sheathed sword.* 
The Prophet took one of his wives, Omm Salma, 
with him. 

Tidings of Mahomet’s approach soon reached 
Mecca; and, notwithstanding the pious object and 
unwarlike attitude of the Medina pilgrims, filled 
the Coreish with apprehension. They did not | 
credit these peaceful professions; and, perhaps not 
without reason, suspected treachery. The citizens 
of Mecca, with their allies of the surrounding tribes, 
were soon under arms, and occupied a position on 
the Medina road,f resolved to perish rather than 
allow the enemy to enter. A body of two hundred 
horsemen, under Khélid and Ikrima,{ was pushed 
forward in advance. 

Mahomet had nearly reached Osfin,§ when a spy 
returned with this intelligence :—‘ The Coreish,” he 
said, “‘ are encamped at Dzu Towa, clothed in pan- 
ther’s skins;|| their wives and little ones are with 


* Some add among “the travellers’ weapons ” a bow and a quiver 
full of arrows; but generally, the sword in its sheath alone is men- 
tioned. Mahomet had a bow and quiver, as will be seen below. 

¢ At Baldah _»), The horse were posted at Kara al Ghamim, 
the place Abu Bakr formerly advanced to. See p. 8, note. 

t Son of Abu Jahl. 

§ He had reached as far as a spot called Ghadir al Ashtzatz. 


|| Expressive symbolically of the fixed resolution of the Coreish 
to fight to the last, like beasts of prey. 
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them; and they have sworn to die rather than let 
thee pass.” Shortly after, the Meccan cavalry came 
in sight, and Mahomet’s horse went forward to hold 
them in check. Further advance on the high road 
was now evidently impossible, without a pitched 
battle; and for this Mahomet was not yct prepared. 
Having therefore halted and procured a guide, he 
turned off in the evening towards the right, and after 
a fatiguing march through rugged and difficult de- 
files, reached the open space called Al Hodeibia, on 
the verge of the sacred territory which encircles Mecca. 
Here his camel stopped, and planting her fore legs 
firmly on the ground, refused to advance another 
step. “She is wearied,” said the people, as they urged 
her forward. “ Nay,” exclaimed Mahomet, “ Al 
Caswa is not weary; but the same hand restraineth 
her that aforetime held back the elephant,”’—allud- 
ing to the preservation of Mecca from the invasion 
of Abraha.* “By the Lord!” he continued, “no 
request of the Coreish this day, which they shall 
make for the honour of the holy place, shall be 
denied by me.” So he alighted, and all the people 
with him, at Hodeibia. Some wells were on the 
spot, but having been choked by sand, there was 


* See vol i. p. cclxvii. The inference intended is, that God 
was again interposing to prevent bloodshed and the devastation of 
Mecca, by staying the farther advance of Mahomet in the same 
supernatural manner as that by which he held back Abraha from 
advancing on the city. ‘The Elephant,” the “Year of the 
Elephant,” were used to designate the inroad of Abraha. 
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little or no water in them. Mahomet, accordingly, 
taking an arrow from his quiver (the only imple- 
ment at hand), desired one of his followers to 
descend a well, and with it dig and scrape away 
the obstructing sand. Abundance of water soon 
accumulated.* 

The road through Hodeibia led by a circuitous route 
to Lower Mecca.f The Coreish no sooner learned that 
the pilgrims had taken this direction, than they fell 
back on the city for its defence, and began sending de- 
putations to ascertain the real intentions of Mahomet. 
Hodeibia being only a short stage distant, the com- 
munications were rapid and frequent.{ Bodeil, a 
chief of the Bani Khozaa, with a party of his tribe, 
was the first to approach. He acquainted Mahomet 
with the excited state of the Coreish, and their 
resolve to defend the city to the last extremity. 
The Prophet replied, that it was not for war he 


* This has been magnified into a miracle. As soon as the arrow 
was planted in the hitherto empty well, the fountain gushed up, 
so rapidly that the people sitting on the brink could draw water 
at ease. By another account, Mahomet spat into the well, on 
which the spring immediately bubbled up. According to a 
third tradition, he thrust his hand into a vessel, on which the 
water poured forth as it were from between his fingers, and all 
drank therefrom :—“ The stream would have sufficed for a hundred 
thousand people.” K. Wédckidt, 1184, 119. 

¢ It probably joined the Jedda road, some little distance from 
Mecca. 

t The Secretary of Wackidi (p. 1184), makes Hodeibia nine 
Arabian miles from Mecca. M. C. de Perceval makes it twelve 
hours: vol iii, 177: but it can hardly have been so far. 
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had come forth. “I have no other design,” he 
said, “but to perform the pilgrimage of the holy 
house: and whosoever hindereth us therefrom, we 
shall fight against them.” Orwa, a chief from 
Tayif, connected with the Coreish, was the next 
ambassador. He came, saying “that the people 
of Mecca were desperate. They will not suffer this 
rabble of thine to approach the city. I swear that 
even now I see thee as it were, by the morrow 
deserted of them all.” At this Abu Bakr started 
up and warmly resented the imputation. Orwa, not 
heeding him, became still more earnest in his speech, 
and (according to ‘the familiar Bedouin custom) 
stretched forth his hand to take hold of Mahomet’s 
beard. “ Back!” cried a bystander, striking his arm. 
“Hold off thy hands from the Prophet of God!” 
“And who is this ?” said Orwa, surprised at the 
interposition of the youth. “It is thy brother's son, 
Moghira.” “QO ungrateful!” he exclaimed (alluding 
to his having paid compensation for certain murders 
committed by his nephew), “it is but as yesterday 
that I redeemed thy life.” These and other circum- 
stances which transpired at the interview, struck 
Orwa with a deep sense of the reverence and devo- 
tion of the Moslems towards their Prophet; and this 
he endeavoured to impress upon the Coreish, when 
he carried back to them a message similar to that of 
Bodeil.* But the Coreish were firm. Whatever his 


* Orwa had married Abu Sofian’s daughter. There were fre- 
quent intermarriages between the inhabitants of Tayif and Mecca. 
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intentions, Mahomet should not approach the city 
with the show of force, and thus humble them 
in the eyes of all Arabia. “Tell him,” they said, 
“that this year he must go back; but in the year 
following, he may enter Mecca and perform the 
pilgrimage.” One of their messengers was Jalis, 
chief of the Arab tribes that dwelt around Mecca. 
The goodly row of victims, with their- sacrificial 
ornaments, and the marks upon their necks of 
having been long tied up for this pious object, 
at once convinced him of the sincerity of Mahomet’s 
peaceful professions. But the Coreish, on his return, 
refused to listen to him. “Thou art a simple Arab 
of the desert,” they said, “and knowest not the 
devices of other men.” Jalis was enraged at this 
slight, aud swore that if they continued to oppose 
the advance of Mahomet to the Kaaba, he would 


Orwa was rough of speech: his dialogue with Mahomet and his 
followers is given with great detail and vividness by Hishami, 
p- 823. He told the Coreish that he had seen many kings,— 
the Chosroes, the Caysar, the Najashi, &c., but never had witnessed 
such attention and homage as Mahomet received from his fol- 
lowers;—they rushed to save the water in which he had per- 
formed his ablutions, to catch up his spittle, or seize a hair of 
his if it chanced to fall. But these are all fabrications of later 
days,—the intense veneration of which was reflected back upon 
this period, vol i. Introd. pp. xxix. and lxiii. There is no reason 
to believe that there was any such abject worship of Mahomet 
during his lifetime. 

Orwa, however, saw enough to convince him of: the extraor- 
dinary influence which Mahomet had gained over his followers; 
- and what he saw perhaps contributed to his own conversion. We 
shall find him in the end a martyr of Iglam. 
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retire with all his Arabs. The threat alarmed the 
Coreish. “Have patience for a little while,” they 
said, ‘‘ until we can make such terms as are needful 
for our security.” Negotiations were then opened 
In greater earnest. 

The first messenger from the Moslem camp to Deputation — 
Mecca, a convert from the Bani Khozia, the Coreish the Coreish. 
had seized and treated roughly; they maimed the 
Prophet’s camel on which he rode, and even 
threatened his life.* But the feeling was now 
more pacific, and Mahomet desired Omar to proceed 
to Mecca as his ambassador. Omar excused himself 
on account of the personal enmity of the Coreish 
towards him; he had, moreover, no influential rela- 
tives in the city who could shield him from danger; 
and he pointed to Othman as a fitter envoy. Othm4n 
consented, and was at once despatched. On entering 
Mecca, he received the protection of a cousin, and 
went straightway to Abu Sofian and the other chiefs 
of the Coreish. “ We come,” said Othman, “to visit 
the holy house, to honour it, and to perform worship 
there. We have brought victims with us, and after 
slaying them we shall then depart in peace.” They 
replied that Othman, if he chose, might visit the 
Kaaba and worship there; but as for Mahomet, they 
had sworn that this year he should not enter the 


* Hishami also says that a party of forty or fifty Coreish went 
round about Mahomet’s camp, seeking to cut off any stray fol- 
lowers; and that having attacked the camp itself with stones and 
arrows, they were caught and taken to Mahomet, who pardoned 
and released them. The Secretary has nothing of this. 
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precincts of their city. Othmén declined the offer, 
and returned with their message to the camp. 
rag toon Meanwhile, during the absence of OthmAn, there 


of therepor: Had been great excitement at Hodeibia. Some 


rer delay having occurred in his return, a report 
who had been pained currency that he had been murdered at 
pessador to = Mecca.* Anxiety and alarm overspread the camp. 
Mahomet himself began to suspect treachery: he 
summoned the whole company of the pilgrims 
around him, and taking his stand under the thick 
shade of an acacia, required a pledge from each 
of faithful service even to death. When all had 
thus sworn, striking one by one their hand upon 
the hand of Mahomet, the Prophet struck his own 
left hand upon his right, as a pledge that he would 
stand by his absent son-in-law. While war and 
revenge thus breathed throughout the pilgrim camp, 
their fears were suddenly relieved by the reappearance 
of Othman. But “the pledge of the tree” is a scene to 
which Mahomet, and all who were then present, ever 
after loved to revert; for here the strong feelings 
of devotion and sympathy between the Prophet and 
his followers had found a fitting and ardent ex- 
pression.f Their martial spirit and religious fervour 


* Hishimi says that Othman was actually placed in confine- 
ment at Mecca. But this is not stated by the Secretary; and it 
does not appear that his return was so long delayed as to render 
this probable. 

t It is called “the oath of good pleasure;”— | gs ) ben i.e. 
well pleasjng to the Lord, referring to Sura xlviii. 17, which will 
be quoted below. 
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had been excited to the highest pitch; and they 
were prepared to rush upon their enemy with a 
resistless onset. It was one of those romantic occa- 
sions which lives in the memory of an Arab. 

After some farther interchange of messages, the ae Treat 
Coreish deputed one of their chiefs, Soheil ibn Amr, homet and the 
and other representatives, with full powers to con- on 
clude a treaty of peace. The conference was long, 
and the discussion warm. But at last the terms 
were settled. Mahomet summoned Ali to write 
them from his dictation. And thus he began:— 

“IN THE NAME OF GOD, MOST GRACIOUS AND MER- 
crruL!”—“ Stop!” said Soheil. “As for God, we 
know him; but this new title of the Deity, we 
know it not. Say, as we have always said, In thy 
name, O God!” Mahomet yielded. “ Write,” he 
said,— 

“In Toy NAME, O Gop! These are the conditions 
of peace between Mahomet the Prophet of God, and of 
Soheil, son of”—“Stop again!” interposed Sohzcil. 

“Tf I acknowledged thee to be the Prophet of God, 
I had not taken up arms against thee. Write, as the 
custom is, thine own name and the name of thy 
father.”* “Write then,” continued Mahomet calmly, 
—*between Mahomet the son of Abdallah, and Soheil 
the son of Amr. War shall be suspended for ten 
years. Neither side shall attack the other. Perfect 


* The second interruption by Soheil is not mentioned by the 


Secretary. 
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amity shall prevail betwixt us. Whosoever wisheth 
tojoin Mahomet, and enter into treaty with him, shall 
have liberty to do so; and whoever wisheth to join 
the Coreish, and enter into treaty with them, shall 
have liberty so to do. If any one goeth over to 
Mahomet, without the permission of his guardian, 
he shall be sent back to his guardian. But, if any 
one from amongst the followers of Mahomet return 
to the Coreish, the same shall not be sent back. 
Provided,—on the part of the Coreish,—that Ma- 
homet and his followers retire from us this year 
without entering our city. In the coming year, he 
may visit Mecca, he and his followers, for three 
days, when we shall retire therefrom. But they 
may not enter it with any weapons, save those of 
the traveller, namely, to each a sheathed sword.* 
The witnesses hereof are Abu Bakr,” &§c.F 


* I have mainly followed the Secretary of Wackidi, p. 119; 
his version is the same in substance as that of Hishami, p. 326; 
it differs, however, in one or two important points, in the arrange- 
ment of the clauses. It is clear from this that no copy of the treaty 
was preserved, but that the contents have been handed down by 
oral tradition. There is a separate tradition given by the Secre- 
tary (p. 1194) to this effect:— And Mahomet wrote (58 ‘) at 
the foot of the treaty, The same shall be incumbent upon you towards 
us, as is incumbent upon us towards you.” 

+ Here follow eight other names, viz,—Omar, Abd al Rahman, 
Sad ibn Abi Wackkas, Othmin, Abu Obeida, Muhammad ibn 
Maslama, Huweitib ibn Abd al Ozza, Mukriz ibn Hafaz (the two 
last belonged to the Coreishite party, see Hishimi, p. 347), and 
below all followed this sentence :—‘ The upper part of this was 
written by Ali” (meaning probably the text of the treaty above 
the signatures.) Wdckidi, 119. ; 
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A copy of this important document, duly attested, The depetics 
was made over to Soheil and his comrades, who depart. 
then took their departure. The origina! was kept 
by Mahomet himself: 

Though unable to enter Mecca, Mahomet re- Mahomet 


: Sian te and his fol- 
solved to complete such ceremonies of the pilgrimage towers sacri- 


as the nature of the spot admitted of. So he sacrificed ee 
the victims and concluded the solemnity by shaving 
his head. The rest of the pilgrims having followed 
his example,* the whole assembly broke up, and 
began their march homewards.t 

The people, led by the Vision to anticipate an Although the 
unopposed visit to the Kaaba, were disappointed at Piauppotnta 
this imperfect fulfilment of the Pilgrimage, and crest- gare to a 
fallen at the abortive result of their long journcy. political ad- 
But, in truth, a great step had been gained by ee 
Mahomet. His political status, as an equal and 
independent Power, was acknowledged by the treaty: 
the ten years’ truce would afford opportunity and 
time for the new Religion to expand, and to force 


its claims upon the conviction of the Coreish ; while 


sappointed, 
e@ v 


* Some cut their hair instead of shaving it. There is a great 
array of tradition to prove that Mahomet blessed the ‘“ Cutters,” 
as well as the “‘ Shavers,” of their hair. 

Among the miracles mentioned on the occasion is this, ‘ that the 
Lord sent a strong wind and swept the hair of the Pilgrims into 
the sacred Territory,” which was within a stone’s throw of the 
camp ;—thus signifying acceptance of the rite, notwithstanding 
its performance on common ground. K. Wadckidi, 1204. 

t Mahomet’s detention at Hodeibia is said by some to have 
lasted ten, by others twenty days. K. Wadckidi, 119. 
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conquest, political and spiritual, might be pursued 
unshackled in other directions. The stipulation that 
no one under the protection of a guardian should 
leave the Coreish without his guardian’s consent, 
was in accordance with the settled principles of 
Meccan society; and the Prophet had sufficient con- 
fidence in the loyalty of his people, and the superror 
attractions of his cause, to fear no ill effect from the 
counter clause, that none should be delivered up who 
might desert his own standard. Above all, the 
great and patent success in the negotiation was the 
free permission accorded to Mahomet and his people 
to visit Mecca in the following year, and for three 
days to occupy the city undisturbed. A Revelation 
was accordingly produced, to place in a clear light 
this view of the treaty, and to raise the drooping 
spirits of the pilgrims. At the close of the first 
march, the people might be seen hurrying across the 
plain, urging their camels from all directions, and 
crowding round the Prophet. “Inspiration hath 
descended on him,” passed from mouth to mouth 
throughout the camp. Standing on his camel, Ma- 
homet began his address with the opening words of 
the Forty-eighth Sura:— 


“‘ Verily WE have given unto thee an evident Victory ;— 

“ That God may pardon thee the Sin that is past and that 
is to come, and fulfil his Favour upon thee, and lead thee in the 
right way ;— 

‘And that God may assist thee with a glorious assistance.” 


This Victory has puzzled many of the commen- 
tators, who seek to apply it to other occasions; but 
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all their applications are far-fetched and untenable.* 
When the passage was ended, it is said that a by- 
stander inquired, “ What! is thts the Victory ?”’— 
“Yea,” Mahomet replied, “ by Him that holdeth in 
His hand my breath, it is a Victory.” Another 
reminded him of the promise that they should enter 
into Mecca unmolested. “True; the Lord hath 
promised that indeed,” said the Prophet, “ but when 
did He promise that it should be in the present 
year?” Thecomments of Zohri (though somewhat 
exaggerated ) are very much to the purpose.f “There 
was no previous Victory,” he says, “in Islam, greater 
than this. On all other occasions there was fighting: 
but here War was laid aside, tranquillity and peace 
restored; the one party henceforward met and con- 
versed freely with the other, and there was no man 
of sense or judgment amongst the idolaters who 
was not led thereby to join Islam. And truly in the 
two years that followed, as many persons entered 
the Faith as there belonged to it altogether before, 
or even a greater number.’—“ And the proof of 
this,” adds Ibn Hish4m, “ is that, whereas Mahomet 
went forth to Hodeibia with only fourteen hundred 
(or fifteen hundred) men, he was followed two years 
later, in the attack on Mecca, by ten thousand.’'f 


* As for instance, the conquest of Kheibar, of Mecca, &c. In 
vv. 18—21, it is true that such future victories are promised. But 
the words here are descriptive of an event already passed. 

1 Hishdmi, p. 331. 

$ Ibid. 328. The truth is, that men looked back upon this treaty 
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The Redon: “10 the Sura of which I have just quoted the 

LY sor 5 

not joining the opening verses, the Arab tribes which neglected the 

pilgrimage. ; sc 
summons to go forth with Mahomet to the pilgrimage 
are severely reprimanded; and (the severest punish- 
ment for on Arab) they are forbidden to join the 


true believers in any future marauding excursion.* 


in the light of subsequent events.’ It appeared strange that he who, 
in less than two years was supreme dictator at Mecca, could be 
now suing for permission to enter that city, and that he was not 
only satisfied with these scanty terms, but could even call them a 
“Victory.” His present weakness was overlooked in the con- 
sideration of later triumphs. Hence the vaunting speech put into 
Omar’s mouth, that “had these terms been fixed by any other 
than by Mahomet himself,—even by a commander of his appoint- 
ment, he would have scorned to listen to them ;” K. Wdckidt, 
120; and the indignant conversation he is said to have held with 
Abu Bakr:— What! Is not Mahomet the Prophet of God ? 
Are we not Moslems? Are not they Infidels ? Why then is our 
divine religion to be thus lowered ?” &c. Hishdmt, 325. Hence 
also the alleged unwillingness of the people to kill their victims 
at Hodeibia; for, says Hishimi, they were like men dying of 
vexation. p. 826. 

* Not to swell the text unreasonably with quotations, I trans- 
cribe the passage in this note:— 

“The Arabs who stayed behind will say to thee,—Our Possessions and 
our Families engaged us; wherefore thou ask Pardon for us. They say 
that with their tongues which is not in their hearts ;—say ;—And who could 
procure for you any (other) thing from God, if he intended against you 
Evil,—or if he intended for you Good. Verily God is acquainted with that 
which ye do. 

“ Truly ye thought that the Apostle and the Believers would not return 
to their Families again for ever; this thought was decked out in your 
Hearts ; ye imagined an evil Imagination ; and ye are a corrupt People.* * 

“Those that stayed behind will say when ye go forth to seize the Spoil, 
Suffer us to follow you. They seek to change the word of God. Say ;— Ye 
shall not follow us! for thus hath God already spoken. And they will say; 
—Nay but ye grudge us (a share in the Booty). By no means. They are 
a People that understandeth little. 
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The pilgrims who took the solemn oath under 
the tree are in the same Sura applauded for their 
faithfulness; it was the hand of God himself, not the 
hand of his Apostle merely, which was upon theirs 
when the pledge was given;* Victory and great 
spoil shall be their reward :— 


“ Verily God was “well pleased with the Believers, when they Notices of this 
pledged themselves to Thee under the tree. He knew what was eae ae 
in their hearts, and he caused Tranquillity t to descend upon them, Sura. 
and granted them a speedy Victory ;— 

‘¢ And Spoils in abundance, which os shall take;{ and God 
is Glorious and Wise. 

‘God hath promised you great Spoil, which ye shall seize; and 


He hath sent this (Truce) beforehand.§ He hath restrained the 


“Say unto the Arabs that stayed behind, Ye shall hereafter be called out 
against a People of great might in war, with whom ye shall fight, or else 
they shall profess Islam. Then if ye obey, God will give you a fair Reward; 
but if ye turn back as ye have turned back heretofore, he shall chastise you 
with a grievous chastisement.” Sura xlviii. 11, et seq. 

The meaning apparently is that these Arabs would first have to 
prove themselves in real and severe fighting (perhaps in Syria or 
elsewhere) before they were again allowed to join in easy expe- 
ditions for booty. 

* v.10. 

1 Sekina, or Shechina, i.e. Divine influence overshadowing the 
heart. 


_ § This may allude to the promise of future spoils. Mahomet 
had no doubt Kheibar, and other expeditions northward, in his 
mind's eye at the moment: the prospect is also intended to aggra- 
vate the grief of the Arabs at the loss of so fine a prize. 

If any portion of these or the following verses are to be construed 
in the past tense as booty already granted, we must suppose them 
to have been revealed after the conquest of Kheibar, and then 
placed in their present context. But this supposition I do not 
think necessary. 

§ That is, cleared the way for victories by this preparatory truce. 
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hands of men from you, that it may be a sign unto the Believers, 
and that He may guide you into the right way. 

“ And yet other (Spoils are prepared for you), over which ye 
have (now) no power. But God hath encompassed them; for God 
is over all things Powerful. 

“Tf the Unbelievers had fought against you, verily they had 


turned their backs. * * * 
“It is God that restrained their hands from you, and your 


hands from them, in the Valley of Mecca, after he had already 
made you superior to them;* and God observed that which ye 
did. 

‘ These are they which disbelieve, which hindered you from 
visiting the holy Temple; and (hindered) the Victims also,-— 
which were kept back, so that they reached not their destination. 

‘‘And had it not been for believing men, and believing 
women, whom ye know not, and whom ye might have trampled 
upon, and blame might on their account unwittingly have fallen 
on you (God had not held thee back from entering Mecca; but 
he did so) that God might cause such as He pleaseth to enter 
into his Mercy. If these had been separable, verily we had 
punished those of them t (the inabitants of Mecca) that disbelieve, 
with a grievous Punishment. 

‘‘ When the Unbelievers raised scruples in their own hearts,— 


* Or, “given you the victory over them.” This is by some 
referred to the body of forty or fifty Coreish said to have been 
captured in their attempt to do mischief to the pilgrim camp, and 
who were liberated by Mahomet. See above, note p.31. But 
even if that incident were certain, the mention of it would be 
here irrelevant, the words refer generally to the alleged supe- 
riority in the negotiations, which it was Mahomet’s interest and 
object to assume throughout. 

T te. those of the Coreish. Mahomet would here make it appear 
that there were numerous Believers in his mission at Mecca 
unknown to him, and that God held him back from attacking 
Mecca lest these should have been involved in the common de- 
struction. 
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the scruples of Ignorance,*—then God sent down Tranquillity 
upon His Apostle, and upon the Believers, and fixed in them the 
word of Piety ;f and they were the best entitled to it, and worthy 
of the same ;—for God comprehendeth all things. 

“ Now hath God verified unto His Apostle the Vision in truth; 
—Ye shall surely enter the Holy Temple, if it please God, in 
security, having your heads shaven and your hair cut. Fear ye 
not: for he knoweth that which ye know not. And he hath 
appointed for you after this, a speedy Victory besides. 

“It is He who hath sent His Apostle with Guidance, and the 
true Religion,—that he may exalt it above every other.”} 


One of the first political effects of the Treaty was The Bani 
that the Bani Khozda, who had from the first shown nllience” ith 
favour to the new faith,§ entered immediately into Bani Bake 
open alliance with Mahomet. The Bani Bakr, bat 
another tribe resident in the vicinity of Mecca, 
adhered to the Coreish. 

The stipulation for the surrender of converts at The son of 

Soheil given 
the instance of their guardians, was soon illustrated up by Ma- 
by one or two peculiar incidents. The son of Soheil, "”"* 
himself the representative of the Coreish, appeared 
at Hodeibia, just as the Treaty was concluded, and 


desired to follow Mahomet. But his father claimed 


* Alluding to their having objected to the use of the epithets 
of the Deity, &c. at the beginning of the treaty. 


t ze. the right profession of faith, which ought to have been in 
the treaty. All this is a sort of apology for having yielded to 
Soheil. 

t Sura, xlviii. 18-28. 

§ See vol. i. p. celxii. They had of old been closely connected 
with the branch of Abdal Muttalib, as distinct from that of Omeya. 
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him, and although the lad earnestly remonstrated, 
the claim was admitted. ‘Have patience, Abu 
Jandal !” said Mahomet to him,—“ put thy trust in 
the Lord. He will work out for thee, and for others 
like thee, a way of deliverance.”* 

Aba Basir Some little time after the return of Mahomet, Abu 


gathers a band : : 
of marauders, Basir, a young convert, effected his escape from 


the Coreish. Mecca, and appeared at Medina. His guardians sent 
two servants with a letter to Mahomet, and instruc- 
tions to bring the deserter back to his home. The 
obligation of surrender was at once admitted by 
Mahomet, and Abu Basir set out for Mecca. But 
he had travelled only a few miles, when he trea- 
cherously seized the sword of one of his conduc- 
tors, and slew him. The other servant fled back to 
Medina; Abu Basir himself followed with the naked 
sword in his hand, reeking with blood. Both soon 
reached the presence of Mahomet; the servant to 
complain of the murder, Abu Basir to plead for his 
freedom. The youth contended that as the Prophet 


* The story is told by tradition with much over-colouring. 
Abu Jandal came up just as the treaty was completed, having 
escaped froin Mecca in his chains. His father beat him and dragged 
him away. He screamed aloud to the Moslems to save him: but 
Mahomet said that he could not diverge from the terms of the treaty 
just concluded. Omar walked by the lad as he was being led 
back, and comforted him with such ideas as these :—“ The blood 
of these infidels is no better than the blood of dogs.” The whole 
story is so exaggerated, that it is difficult to say what degree of 
truth there is in it. But I think it must have had some foundation 
in fact. 
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had once fulfilled the letter of the Treaty in de- 
livering him up, he was now frec to remain behind. 
Mahomet gave no direct reply. His answer was 
enigmatical: after an exclamation in praise of his 
bravery,* he added in a voice of admiration :— 
“ What a kindler of War, tf he had but with him 
a body of adherents!” Thus encouraged, Abu 
Basir quitted Medina and went to Al Is, by the 
sea shore, on the caravan road to Syria. The 
words of Mahomet were not long in becoming 
known at Mecca, and the restless youths of the 
Coreish, receiving them as a suggestion to follow 
the same example, set out to join Abu Basir, who 
was soon surrounded with about seventy followers 
desperate as himself. They waylaid every caravan 
from Mecca (for since the truce, traffic with Syria 
had again sprung up), and spared the life of no one. 
The Coreish were at length so harassed by these 
attacks, that they solicited the interference of Ma- 
homet ; and, on condition that the outrages were 
stopped, waived their claim to have the deserters 
delivered up. Mahomet acceded to the request, 
and summoned the marauders to Medina, where 
they took up their abode.f 
It seems obvious to remark that, however much Mahomet’s 


; rt of 
Mahomet may have been within the letter of the him in con- 


* “ Alas for his mother!” signifying that his bravery would 
likely lead him to be killed in some daring conflict. 


{ The story of Abu Basir is not given by the secretary. 
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travention of truce in this proceeding, the encouragement held 


the spirit of 
the Treaty. 


Rule as to 
women who 
fled from 
Mecca to 
Medina. 


out by him to Abu Basir and his comrades, in their 
hostility to the Coreish, was a breach of its spirit. 
Abu Basir professed himself an adherent of Islam, 
and, as such, implicitly subservient to the commands 
of the Prophet. To incite him, therefore, to a course 
of plunder and rapine, was a virtual contraven- 
tion of the engagement to promote amity and 
peace. 

The stipulation for the surrender of deserters made 
no distinction as to sex. A female having fled to 
Medina, whose guardians were at Mecca, her brothers 
followed her, and demanded her restoration under the 
terms of truce. Mahomet demurred. The Divine 
Oracle was called in, and it gave judgment in favour 
of the woman. All women who came over to 
Medina, were to be “ tried,” and if their profession 
was found sincere, they were to be retained. The 
unbelief of their husbands dissolved the previous 
marriage ; they now might legally contract fresh 
nuptials with believers, provided only that restitution 
were made of any sums expended by their former 
husbands as dower upon them. The marriage bond 
was similarly annulled between believers and their 
unbelieving wives who had remained behind at 
Mecca ;— and their dowers might be reckoned in 
adjusting the payments due to the Coreish on ac- 
count of the women retained at Medina. Though 
the rule is thus laid down at length in the Coran, 
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but few cases of the kind are cited by tradi- 
tion .* 


* Eshimi, p. 330. The woman there mentioned as coming 
over to Medina was daughter of Ocba, so cruelly executed by 
Mahomet after Badr. See vol. iii. p 116. Another similar refugee 
is noticed by M. C. de Perceval as married to Omar (iii. 187). 
On the other hand, Omar divorced Coreina, his wife, who re- 
mained at Mecca, and who was then married by Abu Sofian. 
Another similar case is cited by Hishdmi, 330. 

The rule is given in the Sixtieth Sura. It opens with strong 
remonstrances against making friends of Unbelievers; for Mahomet 
probably found that his people were, since the truce, becoming too 
intimate with the Meccans, and feared lest the tendency of such 
friendships would relax the discipline and esprit de corps of Islam. 

Then follows the passage regarding the women :— 

“O ye that believe! When believing women come over unto 
you as Refugees, then try them ; God well knoweth their faith. 
And if -ye know them to be believers, return them not again 
unto the infidels ; they are not lawful (as wives) unto the infidels; 
neither are the infidels lawful (as husbands) unto them. But 
give unto them (the infidels) what they may have expended (on 
their dowers). It is no sin for you that ye marry them, after 
that ye shall have given them (the women) their dowers. 

‘“ And retain not the (honour or) patronage of the unbelieving 
women ; but demand back that which ye have spent (in their 
dowers); and let the infidels demand back what they have spent 
(on the women which come over to you). | 

“This is the judgment of God, which he establisheth between 
you ; and God is knowing and wise. 

“ And if any of your wives escape from you unto the infidels, 
and ye have your turn (by the elopement of their wives unto you), 
then give to those whose wives have gone (out of the dower of 
the latter) a sum equal to that which they have expended (on 
the dowers of the former) ; and fear God in whom ye believe. 

““Q Prophet! When believing Women come unto thee, and 
plight their faith unto thee that they will not associate any with 
God, that they will not steal, neither commit adultery, that they 


Mahomet’s 
dream of 
universal 
submission to 
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The pilgrimage to Hodeibia is the last event of 
importance which occurred in the Sixth year ot 
Mahomet’s residence at Medina. But towards its 
close a new and singular project occupied his atten- 
tion. It was nothing less than to summon the 
sovereigns of the surrounding States and Empires 
to his allegiance! The principles of Mahomet had 
been slowly but surely tending towards the univer- 
sal imposition of his faith. "Wherever his arms had 
reached, the recognition of his Divine mission, and 
of his spiritual authority as the Apostle of God, was 
peremptorily required. An exception indeed was 
made in favour of Jews and Christians; but even 
these, if they retained their faith, must pay tribute, 
as an admission of its inferiority. It may seem a 
chimerical and wild design in the Prophet of 


will not kill their children, nor promulgate a calumny forged 
between their hands and their feet, and that they will not be dis- 
obedient unto thee in that which is reasonable,—then pledge thy 
faith unto them, and seek pardon of God for them. For God is 
Gracious and Merciful.” Sura,.lx. 10-12. 

Stanley on Corinthians (1 Cor. vii. 1-40) quotes the above 
passage, and says that the rule it contains “ resembles that of the 
Apostle.” Vol. i. p. 145. But there is reall yno analogy between 
them ; the gospel rule differs toto celo from that of Mahomet :— 
“If any brother hath a wife that believeth not, and she be 
pleased to dwell with him, let him not put her away.”—And 
similarly the case of a believing wife with an unbelieving hus- 
band (1 Cor, vii. 12-16). Whereas Mahomet declares the mar- 
riage bond de facto annulled by the unbelief of either party, 
which indeed was only to be expected from his loose ideas 
regarding the marriage contract. 
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Medina,—scarcely able as he was to maintain his 
own position, helplessly besieged twelve months 
before, and forced but lately to retire from Mecca 
with his purpose of pilgrimage unaccomplished,— 
that he should dream of supremacy, either spiritual 
or political, over Egypt, Abyssinia, and Syria, nay 
over the Roman and Persian Empires. But so it 
was. Besides the stcdfast and lofty conviction 
which he had of his duty and mission as the Apostle 
of God, it 1s not to be supposed that a person so 
sagacious and discerning should have failed to per- 
ceive in the signs of the times a grand opportunity 
of success. The Roman Empire was broken and 
wearied by successive shocks of barbarous invasion: 
and together with the Kingdom of Persia it had been 
wasted by -a long and devastating war. Schism 
had rent and paralyzed the Christian Church. The 
Melchites and the Jacobites, the Monothelites and 
the Nestorians, regarded each other with a deadly 
hatred, and were ready to welcome any intruder 
that would rid them of their adversaries. The new 
faith would sweep away all the sophistries about 
which they vainly contended: holding fast the sub- 
stratum of previous Revelation, it substituted a 
reformed and universal religion for the effete and 
erring systems which the priesthood had introduced. 
The claims of truth, enforced by the army of God, 
would surely conquer. Such perhaps were the 
thoughts of Mahomet, when he determined to send 
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embassies to the Cesar and the Chosroes, to Abys- 
sinia, Egypt, Syria and Yemama.* 

Seal engraved It was suggested by one of his followers that the 

and despatches _ , . : 

prepared for kings of the earth did not receive despatches, unless 

princes. they were attested by aseal. Accordingly Mahomet 
had a seal made of silver, and engraved with the 

e words MAHOMET THE APOSTLE OF Gon.f Letters 
were written and sealed, and the six messengers 
simultaneously despatched to their various destina- 
tions, on the opening of the new year, as shall be 


farther related in the following chapter.{ 


* Weil (p. 190) thinks that the good treatment of the Refugees 
by the Najashy (Abyssinian Prince) may have suggested the idea. 
But Mahomet’s views had evidently, by degrees, been taking a 
wider range, independently of that circumstance. 


+t K. Wadckidi, 494: see vol. i. p. xxvii. 

t It is pretended that his messéhgers, “like the Apostles of 
Jesus,” were immediately endowed with the faculty of speak- 
ing the language of the country to which they were deputed. 
K. Wackidi, 51. But Mahomet evidently selected for the purpose 
men who, as travellers, merchants, or otherwise, had before visited 
the respective countries. So Dehya was sent to Syria. See above, 
p. 10. 

Less trustworthy authorities make these embassies to have 
started from Medina, on various dates. But Wackidi’s secretary 
stutes distinctly that all set out on the same day, in Moharram, 
A.H. VII. K. Wadckidi, 49}. 

In one place (p. 394) the Secretary says that the embassy to 
Abyssinia started on the 1st Rabi,t.¢e. two months later than the 
date above given. The discrepancy may perhaps be accounted 
for by supposing that the original tradition placed the date seven 
years after the Hegira of Mahomet;—one set of traditionists 
counting from the nominal opening of the Hegira era (Moharram), 
the other from the actual arrival of Mahomet in Medina, two 
months later. See vol. ii. p. 261. 
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CHAPTER TWENTIETH. 


Embassies to various Sovereigns and Princes. 


A.H. VII. A.D. 627. 


A pRIEF glance at the state of the Roman and Glance at the 
Persian Empires may now be necessary, to connect Romen ana 
the salient points of their external history with the pie.” 
career of Mahomet. 

From a period as far back as his assumption by Straggles be- 
Mahomet of the Prophetic office, the two kingdoms Homan empire 
had been waging with each other a ceaseless and AD, 609-887. 
deadly warfare. Until the year 621 A.D. unvarying 
success attended the Persian arms. Syria, Egypt, 

Asia Minor, were overrun. Constantinople itself was 
threatened. At last, Heraclius awoke from his in- 
glorious lethargy. About the time of Mahomet’s flight ap. ees. 
from Mecca, the Roman Emperor was driving his solace 
invaders from their fastnesses in Asia Minor. In AD, 623-65. 
the second campaign he carried the war into the aan 
heart of Persia; during the three years in which, 
by this brilliant stroke, he was retrieving the for- 
tunes of the Empire, Mahomet was engaged in his 
doubtful struggle with the Coreish. Then came 
the critical siege of Constantinople by the Avars and July, 626. 
Persians, which preceded, by little more than half a 
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year, the siege of Medina, known as the battle of 
the Ditch. It is curious to remark that, while the 
Moslems attributed the sudden departure of Abu 
Sofian and his Arab hosts, to the special interposi- 
tion of the Almighty, the Romans equally ascribed 
their signal deliverance from the hordes of the 
Chagan, to the favour of the Virgin. In the 
third campaign, Heraclius followed up his pre- 
vious success, and on the Ist December, 627, 
achieved the decisive victory of Nineveh. In this 
action the forces of Persia were irretrievably broken 
and dispersed. On the 29th of that month, the 
Chosroes fled from his capital. Before the close 
of February, 628, he was murdered by his son 


DzulCéda,VL Siroes, who ascended the throne, and concluded a 


I. Despatch 
of Mahomet 


to Heraclius. 


A.D. 628. 
A.H. VIL. 


treaty of peace with the Emperor. About the 
same epoch, Mahomet was at Hodeibia, ratifying 
his truce with the chiefs of Mecca. 

In the autumn of this year, Heraclius fulfilled 
his vow of thanksgiving for the wonderful success 
which had crowned his arms; he performed on foot 
the pilgrimage from Edessa to Jerusalem, where the 
“ true cross,” recovered from the Persians, was with 
solemnity and pomp restored to the Holy Sepulchre.* 
While preparing for this journey, or during the 


* The note by Weil, No. 309, p. 198, on the chronology of this 
journey, appears to me clearly to fix it in August, 628, and not 
(as usually placed) in the spring of 629. -I refer the reader to 
that note, as, having no fresh authorities available for research, I 
could only recapitulate the argumerfts of Weil. 
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journey itself, an uncouth despatch, in the Arabic 
character, was laid before Heraclius. It was for- 
warded by the Governor of Bostra, into whose hands 
it had been delivered by an Arab chief. The epistle 
was addressed to the Emperor himself, from “ Ma- 
homet the Apostle of God,” the rude impression 
of whose seal could be deciphered at the foot. In 
strange and simple accents, like those of the Pro- 
phets of old, it summoned Heraclius to acknowledge 
the mission of Mahomet, to cast aside the idolatrous 
worship of Jesus and his Mother, and to return to 
the Catholic faith of the one only God.* The letter 


Arab writers, in order to give sufficient time for the miraculous 
intimation by Mahomet of the death of Chosroes, place that event 
on the 138th of the first Jumad, A.H. VII., or 21st August 628. 
But the details of the Greek historians, and the despatch of He- 
raclius to the senate of Constantinople, inserted in the Chronicon 
Paschale, leave no doubt as to the dates in the text. 

Supposing the embassies to have started from Medina during 
the Ist Rabi (see the last note in the preceding chapter), #e. in 
June or July, the despatch would reach Heraclius on his journey, 
as represented by tradition. If we take the earlier date of Mo- 
harram (April, May,) for their despatch, it is open for us to 
suppose some delay on the road. 


* The terms of the despatches are quite uncertain. The Tr 
of them given by tradition, with the replies, areapocryphal. (But 
see below as to the Egyptian Despatch.) The ordinary copy of the 
letter to Heraclius contains a passage from the Coran which, as 
Weil shows, was not given forth till the ninth year of the Hegira 
(note, No. 809.) The passage was apparently inserted by the 
Traditionists as being a probable and an appropriate address from 
their Prophet to a Christian king. 

Dehya, the bearer of this despatch, was desired by Mahomet to 
forward it through the governor of Bostra. K. Wdckidi, p. 50. 
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was probably cast aside, or preserved, it may be, 
as a strange curiosity, the effusion of some harmless 
fanatic.* 

Not long after, another despatch, bearing the 
same seal, and couched in similar terms, reached 
the court of MHeraclius. It was addressed to 
Harith seventh, son of Abu Shammir, Prince of the 
Bani Ghassin,f who forwarded it to the Emperor, 
with an address from himself, soliciting permission 
to chastise the audacious impostor.{ But Heraclius, 


* Tradition of course has another story. ‘“ Now the Emperor 
was at this time at Hims, performing a pedestrian journey, in 
fulfilment of the vow which he had made that, if the Romans 
overcame the Persians, he would travel on foot from Constan- 
tinople to Aelia (Jerusalem). So having read the letter, he 
commanded his chief men to meet him in the royal camp at Hims. 
And thus he addressed them :—“ Ye chiefs of Rome! “Do ye 
desire safety and guidance, so that your kingdom shall be 
firmly established, and that ye may follow the commands of Jesus, 
son of Mary?” ‘ And what, O King! shall secure us this?” 
—‘ Even that ye follow the Arabian Prophet,” said Heraclius. 
Whereupon they all started aside like wild asses of the desert, 
each raising his cross and waving it aloft in the air. Whereupon, 
Heraclius, despairing of their conversion, and unwilling to lose his 
kingdom, desisted, saying that he had only wished to test their 
constancy and faith, and that he was now satisfied and rejoiced 
by this display of firmness and devotion. The courtiers bowed 
their heads; and so the Prophet’s despatch was rejected.” KX. 
Wackidi, p. 50. 


T See vol. i. p. clxxxviii. 


t Tradition tells us that the messenger of Mahomet found Harith 
in the gardens of Damascus, busied with preparations for the re- 
ception of the Emperor, who was shortly expected there on his way 
to Jerusalem. He waited at the gate of Harith three or four days, 
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regarding the ominous voice from Arabia beneath his 
notice, forbade the expedition, and desired that Ha- 
rith should be in attendance at Jerusalem, to swell 
the imperial train at the approaching visitation of 
the Temple. Little did the Emperor imagine that 
the kingdom which, unperceived by the world, the 
obseure Pretender was founding in Arabia, would 
in. a few short years wrest from his grasp that 
Holy City and the fair provinces which, with so 
much toil, and so much glory, he had just recovered 
from the Persians |! 

The despatch for the king of Persia reached the ae 
court probably some months after the accession of of Persia. 
Siroes. It was delivered to the Monarch, who, on 
hearing the contents, tore it in pieces. When this 
was reported to Mahomet, he prayed, and said:— 


as audiences were granted only at certain intervals. During this‘ 
delay, he communicated to the Porter information about Mahomet 
and his doctrine. The Porter wept and said, “I read the Gospel, 
and I find therein the description of this Prophet exactly as thou 
tellest me:” thereupon he embraced Islam, and sent his salutation 
to the Prophet. The story is in the stereotyped form of tradi- 
tional fabrication. 

On a set day, Harith, sitting in state, called for the messenger, 
and had the Despatch read. Then he cast it aside and said,— 
“ Who is he that will snatch my kingdom from me? I will march 
against him, were he even in Yemen.” He became very angry, and 
having called out his army in battle array, said to the messenger, 
—‘“ Go, tell thy master that which thou seest.” The messenger, 
however, was afterwards permitted to wait for the reply of Heraclius: 
on its receipt, Harith dismissed him with a present of one hundred 
mithcals of gold. When the messenger reported what had passed, 
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“Even thus, O Lord! rend thou his kingdom from 
him !"* 

Connected with the court of Persia, but of date 
somewhat earlier than this despatch, is a remarkable 
incident, which was followed by results of consider- 
able importance. A few months before his over- 
throw, Chosroes, receiving strange reports of the 
prophetical claims of Mahomet, and of the depreda- 
tions committed on the Syrian border by his maraud- 
ing bands, sent orders to Badzan, the Persian governor 
of Yemen, to despatch two trusty men to Medina, 
and procure for him certain information regarding 
the Pretender. Badz&n obeyed, and with the mes- 
sengers sent a courteous despatch to Mahomet. By 
the time they arrived at Medina, tidings had reached 
the Prophet of the deposition and death of Chosroes. 
When the despatch, therefore, was read before him, 
he smiled at its contents, and summoned the ambas- 


the Prophet said that the kingdom had departed from Harith; 
and so Harith died the following year. K. Wédckidi, 50}. 

* Tradition makes all this apply to Chosroes, whose deposition 
is accordingly postponed till the first Jumfd, or August. But the 
dates are clear ; Chosroes died six months before ;—see note, 
above, p. 50. 

We must either adopt the version in the text, with the recep- 
tion of the despatch by Siroes, and not by Chosroes; or suppose 
the embassy to have been despatched previous to the expedition 
of Hodeibia. And it is far less likely that tradition should be 
mistaken as to the chronology of the departure of the messengers 
from Medina, than as to the chronology and history of the distant 
court of Persia. 
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sadors to embrace Islam. He then apprised them 
of the murder of Chosroes, and the accession of his 
son ;—“Go,” said he, “inform your master of this, 
and require him to tender his submission to the 
Prophet of the Lord.” The glory of Persia had 
now departed. She had long ago relaxed her 
grasp upon Arabia;* and the governor of Yemen 
was free to choose a protectorate more congenial to 
his people. Badzan, the distance however of whose 
province from Medina rendered its subordination at 
first little more than nominal, was glad to recog- 
nize the rising fortunes of Islam, and signified his 
adhesion to the Prophet.f 


* T refer the reader to vol. i. p. clxxxiii. 


{ The story of Badzin is surrounded with miracles and ana- 
chronisms. The order given by the monarch to him is made to fol- 
low, as its consequence, upon the receipt by Chosroes of Mahomet’s 
despatch. But we have seen that the despatch itself did not 
leave Medina, till after the death of Chosroes. The message to 
Badzan must, therefore, have been anterior to, and independent 
of it. The order of Chosroes to Badzan would take some time to 
reach the distant province of Yemen, and the messengers of Badzin 
would be perhaps a month on the road to Medina; so that a suf- 
ficient interval is allowed not only for the revolution in Persia, but 
for notice of it to reach Mahomet in time for communication to the 
messengers. Intelligence of so important an event would be 
quickly obtained by Mahomet, and his reply may have been 
(in the disorganized state of the Persian empire) the first inti- 
mation of the news received by Badzan. 

The messengers of Badzan would naturally be startled at 
the unexpected intelligence communicated by Mahomet; but, 
whether he really represented his knowledge of the fact as super- 
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The embassy to Egypt was received with courtesy 
by Muckouckas, the Roman governor. While re- 
fusing to admit the claims of the Prophet, he gave 
substantial proof of friendly feeling in the valuable 
presents which he forwarded to him, with this reply: 
—‘T am aware,” he wrote, “that a Prophet is yet 
to arise: but I am of opinion that he will appear in 
Syria. Thy messenger hath been received with 
honour. I send for thine acceptance two damsels, 
highly estimated among the Copts, a present of 
raiment, and a mule for thee toride upon.” Though 
Mahomet ascribed the unbelief of Muckouckas to 
sordid fear lest the government of Egypt should slip 
from his hands, yet he willingly accepted the gifts, 
which, indeed, were well adapted to his tastes. 
Mary, the fairest of the two Coptic sisters, was 
retained for his own harem; Shirin, the other, was 
presented to Hassfn the Poet, who, since his recon- 
ciliation with Ayesha, had entirely regained the 
Prophet's favour. The mule was white,—a rarity 


naturally obtained, it is impossible to decide. Probability is 
against such a supposition. 

Tradition, as usual, invents a marvellous story out of all this. 
When the messengers arrived, Mahomet dismissed them, we are 
told, and desired them to come on the morrow. Next day he 
addressed them thus:—‘“ Tell your master that his lord, the 
Chosroes, hath been slain: the Lord delivered him into the hands 
of Shirfina his son, in this very night that hath just passed, the 
thirteenth of the first Jumfd, at the seventh hour; ”—which 
miraculous intimation being subsequently confirmed, was the oc- 
casion of Bidzan’s conversion. K. Wdckidi, 50. 
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in Arabia; it was greatly prized, and was constantly 
ridden by Mahomet.* 

The court of Abyssinia stood in a different re- V. Despatch 
lation to Mahomet from that of any of the courts Abyssinie: °F 
to which he addressed his apostolical summons. 

There his-followers had found, fifteen years before, 
a secure and hospitable retreat from the persecu- 


tions of the Coreish; and although about forty of 


* The Egyptian governor must have shrewdly apprehended the 
weakness of Mahomet, when he sent him these two slave girls;—a 
strange present, however, for a Christian governor to make. The 
messenger was treated kindly: he was not kept waiting at the 
gate, and was not detained more than five days. 

Though I have copied this reply from the Secretary of Wackidi 
(p. 50), I should note that the expressions are evidently from oral 
tradition only. 

In the Journal Asiatique for December 1854 (p. 482), M. Rei- 
naud has given an interesting account of a curious discovery by 
M. Barthelémy of a parchment found within the binding of a 
Coptic manuscript, which bears some marks of being the original 
despatch of Mahomet to Muckouckas. The impression of a seal, 
with the required words decipherable on it, gives an air of possi- 
bility to the conjecture. The process, however, of detaching the 
parchment from the overlying materials in the binding, has 
rendered the forms of most of the letters, as shown in the 
facsimile, very indistinct. The opening words o> - 3 als! 
and a few others appropriate to the despatch are recognizable. But 
without farther consideration, it would be rash to entertain the 
hypothesis, or to draw any conclusions from the few legible words. 
I_may notice that the MS. cannot be drawn into exact correspond- 
ence with the ordinary forms of this letter, as given by tradition. 
But this is no argument against its genuineness ; for as already 
stated, I believe the forms given by tradition of all these 
despatches to be apocryphal,—though they probably contain some 
of the sentiments and expressions of the originals. 
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these exiles had rejoined the Prophet after his 
flight to Medina, fifty or sixty were still left behind, 
who during all this time had enjoyed the protection 
of the Abyssinian Prince.* Amr ibn Omeya was 
now the bearer of two despatches to him.t One 
was couched in language like that addressed to the 
other Christian kings ; and to this the Najdshy is said 
to have replied in terms of humble acquiescence,— 
embracing the new faith, and mourning over his 
inability to join in person the standard of the Pro- 
phet.{ The answer was entrusted to the care of 
Jafar, son of Abu Télib, Mahomet’s cousin, who was 


* See vol.ii. p. 161; Hishdmi (p. 346) gives the names of 
twenty-six persons, men, women, and children, who now returned 
from Abyssinia, sixteen being men. But unless we suppose that 
any of the Refugees still remained behind in Abyssinia, which 
is very unlikely, or (which is more probable) that during the 
intervening six years other parties returned to Medina, the 
numbers were what I state in the text. There must have been 
occasional communications between the exiles and Medina ; for 
Mahomet had evidently received intimation of Obeidallah’s death, 
and apparently also of his widow’s willingness to marry him. 

{ This is the person repeatedly mentioned above, as a noted 
assassin. 

f I have, in a note to vol. ii. p. 172, given grounds for doubting 
the conversion of the Najishy. See also Weil's note, No. 305, 
p. 196. It was quite possible for a Christian Prince, more espe- 
cially if he belonged to an Arian or Nestorian sect, and had seen 
or heard only certain portions of the Coran,—those for example 
containing strong attestations of the Jewish and Christian Scrip- 
tures, exhortations against idolatry, &c. to have expressed an 
assent to the vague terms of Mahomet’s epistle. For the efforts 


of the various Christian sects to gain over the Abyssinians, see 
Gibbon, chapter xlvii. 
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still an exile at the Abyssinian court. In the second Omm Habiba 
despatch, the Prophet begged that his remaining Mabon 
followers might now be sent back to Medina; and 

the singular request was added that, before their 
departure, the Prince would betroth to him Omm 
Habiba, whose early charms still held a place in 

his imagination. The husband of Omm Habiba was 
Obeidallah, one of the “Four Enquirers,” who, 

as before related, after emigrating as a Mussulman 

to Abyssinia, had embraced Christianity there, and 

died in the profession of that faith.* By this alliance 
Mahomet at once gratified his passion for fresh 
nuptials (he had been now a whole year without 

adding to his harem) ;f and, perhaps, farther hoped - 

to make Abu Sofidn, the father of Omm Habiba, 

more favourable to his cause. The Prince performed The Abys- 


sinian re- 


with readiness the part allotted ta him in the cere- fagoes arrive 
ina, 


mony.{ He also provided two ships for the exiles, Ist Jumad, 
on which they all embarked; and during the Autumn Angee AD. 
they reached Medina safely.§ 

The sixth messenger of Mahomet was sent to VI. Despatch 


he chief 
Haudza, the chief of a Christian tribe, the Bani of Yemime 


* See vol. ii. pp. 52, 109. 

+ The last addition to the number of his consorts was Rihana, 
the Jewess, at the close of the fifth year of the Hegira. | 

t The dower was four hundred dirhems. Khalid ibn Said was 
the guardian who gave her away. K. Wéckidi, 394, vol. ii. p. 110. 

§ They first made for Bowla on the Arabian shore, “ which 1s 
the same as Al Jar;” then they reached Karnal Tzahar, and then 
Medina. K. Wadckidi, 394 aad 493. 
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Hanifa, of Yeméma. The messenger was hospitably 
entertained; and the chief, having presented him 
with changes of raiment and provisions for the 
journey home, dismissed him with this reply for his 
master,—‘‘ How excellent is that revelation to which 
thou invitest me, and how beautiful! Know that 
I am the Poet of my tribe, and their Orator. The 
Arabs revere my dignity. Grant unto me a share 
in the rule, and I will follow thee.” When Mahomet 
had.read the answer, he said:—“ Had this man 
stipulated for an unripe date only, as his share in 
the land, I would not have consented. Let him 
perish, and his vain glory with him!” And so 
Haudza died, the tradition none in the following 
year.* 


* K. Wéckidi, 503. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FIRST. 


The Conquest of Kheibur. 1st and 2nd Jumdd, A.H. VII. 
August and September, A.D. 628. 


Lttat. 60. 


On his return from Hodeibia, as I have before Mahomet re- 
related, in the spring of the year 628, Mahomet had tacking the 
promised to those who accompanied’ him in that Kheibar. 
pilgrimage the early prospect of a rich and extensive 
plunder. The summer passed without any enter- 

prise whatever; and his followers began to be im- 

patient for the fulfilment of their expectations. But 

quiet and peace still prevailed around. Mahomet 
probably waited for some act of aggression on the 

part of the Jews of Kheibar (it was the fertile lands 

and villages of that tribe which he had destined for 

his followers), or on the part of their allies the Bani . 
Ghatafan, to furnish the excuse for an attack. But 

no such opportunity offering, he resolved, in the 
autumn of this year, on a sudden and unprovoked 


invasion of their territory.* 


* Hishami places this expedition in Moharram (April), or the 
second month after the pilgrimage to Hodeibia. In another place 
he mentions Ramadhan, or December, 627, which is evidently 
wrong. ‘The date given by Wackidi and by his Secretary, which 
I have followed is (apart from their strong authority) probable,— 


The army 
marches. 

Ist Jumad, 
A.H. VIL. 
August, A.D. 
628. 


Kheibar sure 
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The army marched from Medina, sixteen hundred 
strong; being about the same number as had fol- 
lowed the Prophet on his pilgrimage to Hodeibia. 
But the force was greatly more powerful in cavalry: 
—the number on the present occasion being 
variously estimated at from one hundred to two 
hundred.* The Mussulman horse had never before 
exceeded thirty. Many of the other inhabitants of 
Medina, and the Bedouin tribes, who had neglected 
the Prophet’s former summons, would gladly now 
have joined the tempting expedition ; but they were 
not permitted, and their mortification was great at 
being left behind. Omm Salma, the same wife who 
accompanied the Prophet to Hodeibia, was again 
his companion on the present journey. f 

The distance, perhaps one hundred miles, was 
accomplished in three forced marches.[ So quick 


(1), because it gives‘sufficient time after the pilgrimage to 
Hodeibia for the embassy to travel to Abyssinia and return, as 
it did at the close of the Kheibar campaign; and (2), because 
Wackidi distinctly says that Mahomet returned to Medina the 
following month, namely, the second Jumfd (Sep.), and adds that 
in that month, he warred against Wadi al Cora, on his way back. 

* K. Wackidi, 121 and 1224. 

1 K. Wackidi, 1204. 

t Kheibar is agreed by all the early historians to be eight 
stages (berid) from Medina. Each stage is said to be twelve 
Arabian miles (#.e. four parasangs, of each three miles); this 
would make the whole distance ninety-six Arabian miles; but 
the Arabian mile is a very uncertain quantity. Burckhardt, on 
hearsay, makes the distance “four or five days (some say only 
three) from Medina,” p. 463. “‘ Tayma is three days from Kheibar, 
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was the movement, the surprise so complete, that the 
cultivators of Kheibar, issuing forth in the morning 
to their fields, suddenly found themselves confronted 
by a great army, and rushed back to the city n 
dismay. This rapid approach cut off all hope to 
the Jews, of timely aid from the Bani Ghatafain.* 


The rich vale of Kheibar was studded with vil- The fortresses _ 


one by one 
lages and fortresses, strongly posted on rocks or fall before 


eminences, which here and there rose from amidst ene 
the date groves and fields of corn. One by one, . 
before any general opposition could be organized, 


and as many from Hedjer, in an easterly direction.” Kheibar is 
six hours off the Hajj route. K. Wdckidi, 1204.—These points 
may help to fix its position. 

Burton (ii. 298,) thinks the distance between Kheibar and 
Medina in Burckhardt’s map is too great by two degrees of latitude, 
and he would reduce it to eighty miles. But he perhaps unduly 
underrates it, especially when he says that “camels go there 
easily in three days.” 

Hishémi gives three intermediate stages:—Isn, Sahba, and 
Raji. 

* The Secretary does not allude to the Bani Ghatafain, but 
Hishami says that Mahomet took up a position so as to cut off 
their assistance, p.3832. He adds that the Ghatafan did go forth 
to aid their allies, but returned on a rumour that their own homes 
were being attacked. But the fact is, that Mahomet’s advent was 
totally unexpected. So the Secretary :—‘ When the Moslem army 
alighted before Kheibar, they did not stir that night, nor did a 
fowl cackle at them, till the sun arose. Then the Kheibarites 
opened their fortresses as usual, and went forth to their labours © 
with their cattle, their spades, hoes, and other instruments of 
husbandry; suddenly they perceived the army in front of them, 
and fled back into their forts, screaming out,—‘ Jt 1s Mahomet and 
his hosts!” K. Wéackidt, 1205. 


A general 
action before 
the Fort of 
Camuss, 
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these forts were attacked and carried.* “ Kheibar 18 
undone, ft” exclaimed Mahomet, as he passed from 
one stronghold triumphantly to another :—“ Great is 
the Lord! Truly when I light upon the coasts of any 
People, wretched for them is that day!}” From the 
villages in the valleys of Nat&éh and Shickk, which 
were gained with little loss, Mahomet proceeded to 
the region of Kuteiba. Here the Jews, who had 
now had time to rally round their chief Kinina (he 
had succeeded to the command, on the assassination 
of his grandfather Abul Huckeick, and of Oseir, 
several months before§), posted themselves in front 
of the citadel Camuss, and resolved on a desperate 
struggle. After some vain attempts to dislodge 
them, Mahomet planned a grand attack:—*I will 


* The Secretary mentions the following forts in Kheibar:—Al 
Natth ; the fort of Sabs of N&im; the castle of Al Zobeir; Al Shickk; 
of Obey; and Al Nozfr. Also the fortresses in the region of Al 
Kateiba, Al Camuss, Al Watth, and Salalim ; this latter belonged 
to the family of Abul Huckeick, lately assassinated. 


{ A play on the word Kheibar, by inversion ws Ww John 


¢ The following remarkable prayer, of the genuineness of which, 
however, there is no sufficient evidence, is given by Hishami, as 
recited by Mahomet on his advance to the attack :—“O God! - 
Lord of Heavens, and of that which they overshadow ; Lord of 
all lands and of what they bear: Lord of the Devils and of those 
they mislead: Lord of the winds and of that which they drive 
before them! We beseech thee to grant us whatever good is in 
this town, its inhabitants, and outskirts : and we implore pro- 
tection from the evil thereof, from the evil of its inhabitants and 
of its outskirts. Forward! in the name of the Lord!” p. 332. 

§ See above, chapter xviii. 
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give the Eagle,” he said,—“ the great black Flag,— 
into the hands of one that loveth the Lord and 
his Apostle, even as he is beloved of them; he 
shall gain the victory."* Next morning the flag 
was placed in Ali’s hands, and the troops advanced. 
At this moment, a soldier stepped forth from the 
Jewish line, and challenged his adversaries to single 
combat :—“ I am Marhab,” he cried, “ as all Kheibar 
knoweth,—a warrior bristling with arms, when the 
war fiercely burneth.” The first Moslem who an- 
swered the challenge, aimed a blow at the Jewish 
champion with deadly force, but the sword recoiled 
upon himself, and he fell fatally wounded.f Marhab 
repeated his vain-glorious challenge, and then Ali 
himself advanced saying,—“I am he whom my 
mother named the Lion,—like a lion of the howling 


* There had been no great standard like this before. It is said 
to have been made out of a black dress, or mantle, worn by 
Ayesha,—a gallant device,—and was called ucdd, the “ Black 
Eagle.” There were two other smaller banners, held, one by 
Hobab, the other by Sad ibn Obfda, both Citizens. K. Wadckidt, 
120. | 


+ The people cried out “ Admir” (that was his name) “ hath killed 
himself: his works are vain” (i.e. because of his suicidal death). 
“ Nay,” said Mahomet, “he shall have a double reward!” On 
the road to Kheibar, this man had recited some martial verses 
before Mahomet, who thanked him, saying—‘ The Lord have 
mercy on thee!” It is pretended that this mode of blessing from 
Mahomet, invariably portended an impending martyrdom. The 
verses, by the way, are the same as those ascribed to Mahomet at 
the battle of the Ditch. K. Wdckidi, 122. 


The Jews 
beaten back 
with loss. 
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wilderness, I weigh my foes in a gigantic balance.”* 
The combatants closed, and Ali cleft the head of 
Marhab in two. The brother of Marhab having 
rashly renewed the challenge, Zobeir went forth and 
slew him.f The Moslem line made now a general 
advance, and, after a sharp conflict, drove back the 
enemy. In this battle, Ali performed great feats of 
prowess. Having lost his shield, he seized the por- 
tion of a door, which he wielded effectually in its 
stead. Tradition, in its expansive process, has trans- 
formed this extempore shield into a gigantic beam, 
and magnified the hero into asecond Samson.{ The 
victory was decisive, for the Jews lost ninety-three 


* That is, “I will make a fearful havoc.” The two words 
used here for lion by Ali, are Haida and Laith. 

+ As Zobeir walked forth to the combat, his mother Safia ran 
up to Mahomet in alarm, crying out that her son would be 
killed :—‘‘ Not so, my Aunt!” replied Mahomet, “he will slay 
his fellow, if the Lord will!” Many women went from Medina 
on this campaign to minister to the wounded. A story, very 
illustrative of the combined simplicity and coarseness of Arab 
manners, is given in the conversation of Mahomet with a young 
woman of the Bani Ghifar, who rode on the same camel, and 
confided to him certain of her ailments. Hishdmi, 340. 

¢ The story is in the ordinary cast of exaggerated tradition. 
Abu Rafi, Mahomet’s servant, went after the battle to see the beam, 
in company with seven others, who together tried to turn tt over, 
and were unable! Hishdmi, 335. The Secretary does not give 
this foolish story. | | 

According to Hishami, it was not Ali who killed Marhab, but 
Mohammad ibn Maslama; the latter, he says, was resolved to 
avenge the death of his brother Mahmood, who had been killed 
by a millstone cast on him from the walls of the fortress first 
attacked. Ibid. 
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men; while of the Moslems, only nineteen were 
killed throughout the whole campaign.* 

After this defeat, the fortress of Camuss sur- mane Be 
rendered, on condition that the inhabitants were snd put to 
free to leave the country, but that they should give . 
up all their property to the conqueror. With the 
rest, came forth Kin4na, chief of the Jews of Kheibar, 
and his cousin. Mahomet accused them both of 
keeping back, in contravention of the compact, a 
portion of their riches, especially the treasures of 
the Bani Nadhir, which Kindana had obtained as a 
marriage portion with his wife, the daughter of the 
chief of that tribe.t ‘Where are the vessels of gold,” 
he asked, ‘“‘which ye used to lend to the people of 
Mecca?” ‘They protested that they no longer pos- 
sessed them. “If ye conceal anything from me,” 
continued Mahomet, “and I should gain knowledge 
of it, then your lives and the lives of your families 
shall be at my disposal.” ‘They answered that it 
should be so. A traitorous Jew, having divulged 
to Mahomet the place in which a part of their 
wealth was deposited, he sent and fetched it. On 
the discovery of this attempt at imposition, Kinana 


* The Secretary gives the number of killed at only fifteen; but 
Hishami (who specifies the names), numbers twenty ; and both 
include Bishr, who was poisoned. Of the killed, four were 
Refugees. | 


+ The father of his wife Safia, was Huwey, who it will be 
remembered was sent into exile with the Bani Nadhir; but he 
returned with the Coreish to the siege of Medina, and perished 
in the massacre of the Bani Coreitza. 
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was subjected to cruel torture,—“ fire being placed 
upon his breast till his breath had almost departed,” 
—in the hope that he would confess where the rest 
of his treasures were concealed. Mahomet then 
gave command, and the heads of the two chiefs 
were severed from their bodies. 

ihe marriage ‘The scene of torture and bloodshed was hardly 

aire Ds ended, when Mahomet sent Bilal to fetch the wife of 
Kinana, whose beauty was probably well known at 
Medina.* Bilal speedily performed his errand. Find- 
ing with Safia another damsel, her cousin, he brought 
them both straight across the battlefield strewed with 
the dead, and close by the corpses of Kinfna and 
his cousin. At the ghastly sight of their headless 
trunks, the companion of Safia screamed wildly, 
beating her face, and casting dust upon her head. 
“ ‘Take that she-devil hence,” said Mahomet angrily: 
but aside he chided Bilal for his want of considera- 
tion in bringing the women so near the bodies of 
their relatives. “ Truly,” said Bilal, “I did it de- 
signedly; I wished to see their grief and anger stirred 
up.” But Mahomet was moved by tenderer emo- 
tions ;—turning complacently towards Safia, he cast 
his mantle around her, in token that she was to be 
his own, and then made her over to the care of Bilal. 


* TI assume this to be. the case, because (1) she was the 
daughter of a chief who had long lived at Medina, and was well 
known there; and (2), because Mahomet, immediately upon 
Kinfna’s execution, sent for her and cast his mantle over her. 
Indeed he is not free from the suspicion of being influenced in 
the destruction of Kinana by the desire of obtaining his wife. 
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Dihya had also coveted this Jewish beauty; which, 
coming to the knowledge of Mahomet, he made him 
content with the present of her cousin. * 

Mahomet did not long postpone his nuptials with Consum- 
Safia.t The wedding feast was celebrated with Kheibar. 
abundance of dates, curdled milk, and butter. Earth 
was heaped up into the shape of tables; on these 
the viands were spread, and the guests ate and were 
merry. Meanwhile the Prophet had charged a 
female attendant with the duty of suitably arraying 
the bride, and making her ready for him. When 
the feast was ended, the people prepared for the 
march ; and they watched Mahomet, saying: “ We 
shall see now whether he hath taken her for his 


* I have followed chiefly the Secretary, p. 122; and Hishdmi, 
p- 836. Some traditions state that Safia fell to the lot of Dihya, 
and that Mahomet purchased her for seven camels from him. K. 
Wéackidi, 123. But the account in the text is the best supported 
and the most consistent. 

{ The interval iz not exactly stated anywhere ; but it could 
not on any supposition have been of long duration. Hishami says, 
that the marriage took place at Kheibar, or on the way returning 
from it, p. 339. The tenor of other traditions implies no delay 
whatever. I do not find any credible tradition intimating Safia’s 
conversion, as is commonly supposed, before her marriage. Under 
any circumstances, it is clear that the period (three months) 
prescribed as necessary to intervene before marrying a woman 
who had previously been the wife of another, was not on this 
occasion observed by Mahomet. Either such ordinance was not 
then imposed, or Mahomet exempted himself from its operation. 

Omm Suleim was the servant who dressed the hair of Safia, 
arrayed her in her bridal attire, and carried her to Mahomet. 
She was mother of Mahomet’s servant: Anis, a citizen of Medina. 
Safia’s dower was her freedom. 
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wife or for a slave girl.” And when he called for 
a screen to hide her from the public gaze, they knew 
from thence that she was to be his wife. Mahomet 
then lowered his knee to help her to ascend the 
camel: after some coy demur, she placed her foot 
upon his bended knee, and Mahomet (a bridegroom 
now of sixty years of age) raising her into the litter, 
conducted her to the bridal tent. In the morning 
he heard the noise of one rustling against the curtain 
of the tent. It was Abu Ayfb, who had there 
kept watch all night with his drawn sword.* “ What 
has brought thee here?” asked Mahomet, surprised 
at the intrusion of his friend: “O Prophet!” he 
replied, “I bethought me that the damsel is young ; 
it is but as yesterday that she was married to Kinana, 
whom thou hast slain. And thus, distrusting her, 
I said to myself, J will watch by the tent and be close 
at hand, tn case she attempt anything against thee.” 
Mahomet blessed him for his careful vigilance, and 
desired him to depart in peace. 

The precaution was unnecessary: for (if tradition 
speak truly) Safia accommodated herself most 
readily to the new alliance. It is related that she 
bore the mark of a bruise upon her eye; when the 
Prophet asked her tenderly the cause, she told him 
that while yet Kindna’s bride, she saw in a dream 
as if the moon had fallen from the heavens into 


* The citizen with whom Mahomet lived on his first arrival at 
Medina. 


+ K. Wackidi, 123. 
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her lap; and that when she told Kinana, he struck 
her violently, saying: “ What is the dream but 
that thou covetest this king of the Hejaz, the Pro- 
phet, for thy husband!” The mark of the blow was 
the same which Mahomet saw. : 
But all the women of Kheibar were not equally Mabome per 

changeable and faithless. The nuptials of Mahomet poisoned kid. 
were damped by the revenge of Zeinab, the sister 
of the warrior Marhab, who had lost her husband, 
her father, her brother, and other relatives in the 
battle.* She dressed a kid, and having steeped it 
in a deadly poison, placed it with fair words before 
Mahomet, at the hour of his evening repast. Gra- 
ciously accepting the gift, he took the shoulder (the 
part he loved to eat, and which Zeinab had there- 
fore impregnated most strongly) for himself, tore 
off a choice bone for Bishr who sat next him, and 
distributed portions to Abu Bakr and his other fol- 
lowers around. Scarcely had he swallowed the first 
mouthful, when he exclaimed: “Hold! surely this 
shoulder hath been poisoned;” and he spat forth 
what was inhismouth. Bishr, who had eaten more 
than Mahomet, at once changed colour, and stirred 
neither hand nor foot, until he died.t Mahomet 


* Her husband was Sallam, and her father Harith, both chief 
men. 

+ Some say that he died on the spot, others, that he lingered 
for a year, but unable to stir his limbs, or to move from one side 
to the other. 

It. is a favourite tradition, that Mahomet said, ‘“‘the shoulder 
tells me,” or “lets me know that it is poisoned.” It was natural 
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was seized with excruciating pain, and caused him- 
self, and all those who had with him partaken of the 
dish, to be freely cupped between the shoulders. 
Zeinab was then summoned, and interrogated as to 
the motive of her offence:—“Thou hast inflicted,” 
she replied boldly, “these grievous injuries on my 
people; thou hast slain my father, and my uncle, 
and my husband. Therefore I said within myself; 
if he is a Prophet he will be aware that the shoulder 
of the kid is poisoned, but if he be a mere pretender, 
then we shall be rid of him, and the Jews will 
again prosper.” She was put todeath.* The effects 


for this tradition to grow up, as it might very easily do unin- 
tentionally, from the various forms of expression in telling the 
story, or being in order to screen the Prophet from the charge 
of being devoid of prophetical knowledge. Mahomet did not 
assume for himself the ordinary possession of such knowledge ; 
but tradition soon did so to a great extent for him. 

Mahomet at any rate swallowed ( 9,0;!) his first mouthful 
before he perceived the evil taste. 

Bishr said that he perceived the unusual taste at once, but did 
not stop eating, simply because he did not wish to set Mahomet 
against the food,—that he wished to die for Mahomet, &c. 


* K. Wackidi, 121, 1404, 290} ; Hishdmi, 238. Some say that 
she was set free upon making this exculpatory statement. But 
the balance of tradition is decidedly as in the text. Certain 
traditions state that she was made over to the relatives of Bishr, 
to be put to death judicially, for having poisoned him. The 
woman’s speech in justification is cast in a rather common tra- 
ditional type. Still, under the circumstances, it is not so un- 
natural as the common speechies of this kind are ; and, if true, it 
is a specimen such as we do not often meet with in servile tra- 
dition, of undaunted opposition to the Conqueror,—a contrast to 
the fickle heartlessness of Safia. 
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of the poison were felt by Mahomet to his dying 
day.* 

. After the victory at Camuss, the only remaining The remain- 
tenuate of Kheibar, namely Watih, and Salélim, wi wi Eada, 
were invested; and, seeing no prospect of relief, 
capitulated. They were thus saved from being 
sacked; but, like the rest of Kheibar, their lands 
were subjected to a tax of half the produce. Fadak, 

a Jewish town, not far from Kheibar, profited by 
its example, and having tendered a timely submis- 
sion, was admitted to the same terms. 

On his march homewards from Kheibar, Mahomet Wadi a Cora 
laid siege to the Jewish settlement at Wadi al — 
Cora, which after a resistance of one or two days, an vu. 
surrendered. The authority of Mahomet was thus 628. 
established over all the Jewish tribes north of Me- 
dina.f - 

The plunder of Kheibar was rich ens all pre- ae 
vious experience. Besides vast stores of dates, oil, 
honey, and barley, flocks of sheep and herds of 


camels,§ the spoil in treasure and jewels was very 


* Hence, the traditionists delight to hold that Mahomet had the 
merit of a martyr. And the same is also said of Abu Bakr, one 
of those who also partook of the kid. 

t Wdckidi, p. 6. 

t M. C. de Perceval says that the Jews of Taymaalso tendered 
their submission, iii. 203. This is likely enough, though it is 
not mentioned by K. Wackidi or Hishami. 

§ C. de Perceval, iii. 202. This detail is not given in my 
authorities, which deal in general terms. Hishami says, that 
from the time of Kheibar, slaves became very plentiful among 
the Moslems, p. 833. I do not find that, excepting the family of 


The lands, 
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large. A fifth of the whole was as usual set apart 
for the use of the Prophet, and for distribution at 
will among his family and the destitute poor. The 
remaining four-fifths were sold by outcry, and the 
proceeds, according to the prescribed rule, divided 
into one thousand eight hundred shares, being one 
share for a foot soldier, and three for a horseman.* 


The villages and lands were disposed of upon 
another principle. One half was reserved for Ma- 
homet, and constituted thereafter a species of Crown 
domain ; it embraced the tract of Kuteiba and the 
forts of Watih and Salilim. The other moiety was 
divided into one thousand eight hundred portions, — 
and allotted by the same rule as the personal booty. 
A large and permanent source of revenue was thus 


Kinfina, any mention is made of slaves taken at Kheibar. But 
money, which the victors obtained plentifully at Kheibar, could 
purchase them cheaply in any part of Arabia. 

* K. Wdckidi, 121. M.C.de Perceval represents the Prophet 
as taking one half ; but this was clearly not the case. He obtained 
one half of the land ; but the personal plunder took its usual course. 
There is some discrepancy as to the number, and the shares, of 
the horsemen. All agree that there were one thousand eight 
hundred shares ; but some say that there were only one hundred 
horse,—each of which obtained three shares, which would make 
the army one thousand five hundred strong in foot, with one 
hundred horse. Others say, there were two hundred horse: of 
which each obtained two shares; this would make the infantry 
one thousand four hundred in number ;—in either case, the total 
strength of both arms to one thousand six hundred. K. Wdckidi, 
121, 122}. 

M. C. dé Perceval says that something additional was given to 


those who had chargers of pure Arab blood. But I do not find 
notice of this in my authorities. 
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secured for all those who had given proof of their 
faith and loyalty, by accompanying Mahomet to 
Hodeibia, and the promise made by the Prophet on 
that expedition was amply redeemed. 

Even in those portions of Kheibar which were 
gained by storm, it was found expedient, in the 
absence of other cultivators, to leave the Jewish 
inhabitants in possession, on the condition already 
specified, of surrendering half the produce. An 
appraiser was deputed yearly to assess the amount, 
to realize the rents, and transmit them to Medina.* 
This arrangement continued till the Caliphate of 
Omar, when, there being no scarcity of Moslem 
husbandmen, the Jews were expatriated, and entire 
possession taken of their lands. 


Abdallah ibn Rawéha first performed this duty, being a sort 
of arbiter between the Jewish cultivators and Moslem proprietors. 
Whenever the former charged him with exceeding in his estimate, 
he would say, “If it seem good unto you, take ye the estimated 
sum and give us the crop, or give us the estimated sum, and 
keep ye the crop.” The Jews greatly esteemed his justice. He 
was killed the year following at Mata. Hishdmi, 843. 

{ This is the plain and consistent statement of the Secretary. 
Advantage was naturally taken by Omar, in carrying out the 
expatriation of the Jews, of the fact that his son Abdallah had 
been wounded in his possessions there ; but it is distinctly admitted 
that there was no proof as to who committed the outrage. Omar 
concluded that it must have been the Jews, simply because it 
was the second case of the kind. The previous case was the 
murder of Abdallah ibn Sahal; but here, too, there was no 
evidence; and therefore Mahomet justly paid the blood money 
himself, 

Two other grounds to justify Omar’s expulsion of the Jews 
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Special ordi- Some special ordinances were promulgated in this 
nances pro- : ‘ gpa 
mulgated at campaign. The flesh of the domestic ass (which 


shear the army on their first approach to Kheibar were 
driven by want of other food to eat) was forbidden,. 
as well as that of all carnivorous animals.* Some > 
restrictions were laid upon the immediate liberty 
of cohabitation, heretofore enjoyed in respect of 
female captives; but of whatever nature they were, 
it is clear that they did not fetter Mahomet in the 
marriage contracted with his female captive Safia.t 


are given by tradition :—(1), Mahomet plainly stipulated that the 
Jews were to hold possession, pending his pleasure,—they were 
mere tenants-at-will. (2), Mahomet said on his death-bed that 
no religion but Islam was to be permitted throughout the Penin- 
sula ; I doubt both grounds, and believe that they have been 
adduced simply from the desire to justify Omar's cruel expulsion 
of the Jews. Hishdmi, 344. 

* See the similar rules in the Coran, Sura, v. 4; including 
what is torn, or dieth of itself, &c. There are some curious tradi- 
tions on this part of the narrative. The soldiers were every where 
boiling asses’ flesh in their pots throughout the camp, when the 
order was given, and forthwith they all overturned their pots. 
Horseflesh is allowed. K. Wdckidi, 122. . 

¢ The subject is one into which, from its nature, I cannot enter 
with much detail ; but as it partly affects the character of Ma- 
homet, in not having himself conformed to a law imposed upon 
his followers, I may remark that some traditions hold that Mahomet 
now prescribed that the “ tstibra,” or interval required between 
divorce and re-marriage, was to be equally observed in the case 
of women taken in war as in all other cases. The Sonna has 
fixed this period for slaves at half the interval required for free 
women,—that is, two months (or possibly a month and a half), 
before the lapse of which, consorting with female slaves so cap- 
tured is unlawful. Mahomet evidently did not himself conform 
to this rule in the case of Safia, as before explained. Some tra- 
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The most stringent rules were issued to prevent 
fraudulent appropriation from the common stock of 
booty. ‘No Believer shall sell aught of the spoil, 
until it has been divided; nor shall he take a beast 
therefrom, and after riding upon it until it become 
lean, return it; nor shall he take and wear a gar- 
ment, and then send it back threadbare.” A fol- 
lower was convicted of plundering two sandal straps; 
the articles in themselves were insignificant: yet, 
said the Prophet to the thief, “ Verily there shall 
be cut out for thee hereafter two thongs like unto 
them of fire.”* When the army alighted before 
Wadi al Cora, Abd al Ghal, a servant of Mahomet, 
was shot by an arrow, in the act of taking the litter 
down from one of the camels:—“ Welcome to Para- 
dise!” exclaimed the bystanders. “Never!” said 
Mahomet; “ by him in whose hand my life is! Even 
now his vestment is burning upon him in the fire of 
Hell; for he pilfered it before Kheibar from amongst 
the booty.” 


ditions make the prohibition delivered on the present occasion to 
apply to pregnant women only: Hishdmi, 333 ; K. Wdchkidt, 122; 
but if so, it is not apparent at what later period the farther and 
more general restriction was introduced. 

* K. Wéckidi, 122; and Hishdmt, 339. 


+ Hishdmi, 338. The story is very possibly exaggerated, it 
being an object among the Mussulmans to make the general right 
of the army in all the booty taken by it as secure and sacred as 
possible. But it shows the tendency and spirit of the system, 
under which a tradition of this nature could be put into the mouth 
of the Prophet, and as such, gain currency. 
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As a counterpart to this incident, and showing the 
certainty of Paradise secured by the mere profession 
of Islam, I may transcribe the following tradition. 
Al Aswad, the shepherd of one of the Jews of 
Kheibar, came over to Mahomet, and declared him- 
self a believer. Abandoning his flock, he straight- 
way joined the Moslem army and fought in its ranks.* 


* It is said that he asked Mahomet what he was to do with 
his flock. On the principle that a believer must discharge all his 
trusts and obligations, even those contracted with idolaters, before 
joining the standard of Islam, the Prophet desired him to throw a 
handful of gravel in the faces of the sheep and goats, whereupon 
they all ran off forthwith to their owner in the fortress. 

On the same principle, it is said, Ali and other converts first 
scrupulously discharged the trusts which the Coreish had com- 
mitted to them, before leaving Mecca to join Mahomet at Medina. 
And a like principle has been applied by many strict Mahometans 
in decisive condemnation of the perfidy of the Sepoys in the late 
Indian rebellion. They were the servants, say they, of the British 
Government; and (even if there had been grounds for a religious 
war) ought first, like Ali and Al Aswad, to have discharged their 
trusts in full, and rendered up, instead of plundering, the arsenals 
and treasures in their custody. 

No doubt the argument and inference are just, but they stand 
in unhappy contrast with the disregard of other principles of 
morality shown by Mahomet in his treatment of the Jews, and 
especially in the perfidious assassinations which he countenanced 
or ordered. 

As a counterpoise to Al Aswad’s integrity, I may mention the 
artifice by which Al Hajaj is said to have recovered his debts. 
With Mahomet’s permission he went to Mecca, and he told the 
Coreish that Mahomet had been vanquished and, with all his 
followers, taken prisoner. The Coreish, in ecstasies at the intelli- 
gence, paid off all his claims. Before leaving Mecca, he made 
known to Abbas, on condition of his keeping it secret for three 
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He was struck by a stone and killed, before he had 
yet as a Moslem offered up a single prayer. But he 
died fighting for the faith, and therefore had secured 
a Martyr’scrown. Surrounded by a company of his 
followers, Mahomet visited the corpse, which had 
been laid out for him to pray over. When he drew 
close to the spot, he abruptly stopped and looked 
another way. “Why dost thou thus avert thy face!” 
asked those about him. “ Because,” said Mahomet, 
“two black-eyed houries of Paradise, his wives, are 
with the martyr now; they wipe the dust from off 
his face, and fondly solace him.”* 

About this period, Mahomet had the pleasure M Balen 
to welcome back his cousin Jéfar, Ali’s brother, Tatar and the 
who, with some of the exiles just returned from sinian exiles. 
Abyssinia, went out to meet the army as it came back 
from Kheibar. “I know not,’ Mahomet said, “which 
of the two delighteth me the most,—Jéafar's arrival, 
or the conquest of Kheibar.” The army cheerfully 
acceded to his proposal that their newly arrived 
friends should be admitted to share in the spoil. 


days, that he had told a lie——for that Mahomet had vanquished 
Kheibar, and married the king’s daughter. K. Wdckidi, 121, 
Hishdmi, 342. The story is doubtful, however. 

* Hishdmi, p.841. Neither can I vouch for this story, but 
like the last, it illustrates the spirit of Islam, and the teaching 
of Mahomet, under the influence of which such tales grew up. 

‘¢ Whenever a martyr is slain in battle,” so runs the tradition, 
“his two black-eyed wives, the houries, draw near unto him, 
wipe the dust from off his face, and say,—‘ The Lord cast dust on 
the face of him who hath cast dust on thine, and slay him who slew 
thee ! 999 
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apap a On the return of Mahomet to Medina, he com- 

vith Om pleted the marriage with Omm Habiba, daughter of 

Autumn, Abu Sofian, which the Najashy had contracted for 

A.D.628. him in Abyssinia. There were now nine wives, 

"besides two female slaves, in the harem of the Pro- 

phet. 

Mahomet be- Before closing this chapter, which contains the 

witched by ; : 

the Jews. last notice of the Jews of Arabia, I ought to men- 
tion the tale of Mahomet’s having been bewitched 
by aJewish spell. On hisreturn from Hodeibia, the 
Jews who still remained at Medina (ostensibly con- 
verted, but hypocrites and enemies at heart, ) bribed 
a sorcerer named Labid and his daughters to be- 
witch Mahomet. This they did by secretly pro- 
curing hairs combed from the Prophet's head, and 
tying eleven knots with them on the branch of a 
male palm, which was then put at the bottom of a 
well, with a large stone over it.. The enchantment 
took effect: Mahomet began to pine away,—to fancy 
he had done things which in reality he never had 
done, to lose his appetite, and to neglect his wives. 
At last, Gabriel told him the secret of his ailment. 
The well was emptied, and the knots untied. Imme- 
diately the spell broke, and the Prophet was relieved. 

The cxiii. and I must confess myself unable to decide what por- 

cexiv. Suras. ; : , 
tion of the tale is true, or whether it has any founda- 
tion at all in fact. The common tradition is, that 
the two last Suras in the Coran were revealed on this 
occasion, containing a charm against all spells and 
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incantations; and, that during the recitation of the 
eleven verses which they contain, the knots un- 
ravelled themselves one by one till the whole were 
unloosed, and the charm dissolved. The hundred 
and thirteenth Sura is as follows: 

“Say :—I flee for Refuge to the Lord of the Daybreak,—from 
the evil of that which he hath created; and from the evil of the 
darkness when it overshadoweth; and from the evil of the Women 
that blow upon the knots; and from the evil of the envious 
when he envieth.” 


Considerations 


The story may possibly have grown out of the -onsierahions 
penultimate verse of this Sura, in which Mahomet bility of the 
prays to be delivered “ftom the evil of the women 
blowing upon knots.”* Or, on the other hand, it may 
be founded on suspicions actually entertained by 
Mahomet against the Jews, of sorcery by the tying 
of knots, and other forms of incantation; and these 
suspicions may have led to the composition of the 
Sura. 

The latter alternative is supported by the con- eign 
sideration, that Mahomet was by nature superstitious, tained. 
and that he had already stispected the Jews of be- 
witching the Moslem women into barrenness. On 
the present occasion, he is said to have caused the 
well into which the mysterious knots had been cast 
to be dug up, and another sunk in its place. On 
his return from visiting the spot, he told Ayesha that 
“the date-trees in the garden were like devils’ heads, 


* Compare Ezekiel, xiii, 18, to end. 


MI 
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and the water of the weil dark as a decoction of 
Henna.” She inquired whether the incident might 
with propriety be spoken of : he replied thar it would 
be better that she should not divalve lest it might 
cause the evil of witchcrati to spread amongst his 
people. 

Some traditions say thar the sorcerer was put to 
death; but the more reliable account 1s, that Ma- 
homer let him go free. bat tummed with aversion 
from him.* 


* The Secretary. p. 140. has a profusion of traditions on the 
subject. The story. upon the whole, is ziven with great con- 
1 . Some say thas it was Labil's sixtzrs who assisted him; 
and that it was fico 4dagels who revealed the plot to Mahomet. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SECOND. 


Pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Deul Cdda. A.H. VIL—February, A.D. 629. 


AFTER returning from Kheibar, Mahomet passed al Rage 


the rest of the autumn and the winter at Medina. the autamn 
and winter of 


Five or six expeditions were, during this. period, » AHL VIL 
despatched, under command of different Moslem 
chiefs, in various directions. Beyond the chastise- 

ment and plunder of some offending tribes, and an 
occasional reverse, they were not attended by any 
political results. But they show that the influence 

of Mahomet was fast expanding, and bringing him 
gradually into relations, hostile or friendly, with. 

even distant tribes. It will be sufficient to enu- 
merate these excursions in a note.* 


* In Shaban, or November, there were three expeditions :— 
1. Thirty men under Omar, went in quest of a tribe of the Bani 
Hawazin on the road to Sanaa and Najran, but without success. 
2. Abu Bakr headed a considerable party against the Bani Kilab 
in Najd, many of whom were slain or taken prisoners. 3. Bashir 
was sent with thirty men against the B. Murra in the vicinity of 
Fadak. They had probably interfered with the territory con- 
quered by Mahomet there. Bashir drove off their camels and 
flocks ; but he was pursued, the booty rescued, his followers slain, 
and, he himself wounded, with difficulty escaped to Mahomet. 


Mahomet sets 
out on the 
Lesser Pil- 
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The time had now come round when Mahomet, 
according to the treaty of Hodeibia, might visit 
Mecca, and fulfil undisturbed the Omra, or Lesser 
Pilgrimage,* from the rites of which he had been in 
the previous year debarred. Besides those who had 
made the unsuccessful pilgrimage to Hodeibia, many 
others now accompanied him, so that the cavalcade 
numbered about two thousand men. Each was 
armed, according to the stipulation, only with a 
sword; but, as a precaution against treachery, a large 
reserve of armour and lances was carried separately. 
Muhammad, son of Maslama, with a hundred horse, 
marched one stage in advance of the Pilgrims. Sixty 
camels for sacrifice were also driven in front. 

At Marr al Tzahran, one stage from Mecca, Ma- 
homet sent forward the store of armour to the valley 


In Ramadhan, an incursion by one hundred and thirty men 
was successfully planned and carried out against the Bani Uwal 
at Mayfaak, on the confines of Najd. The settlement was sur- 
prised; many put to death; and the camels and flocks of the 
tribe driven off. In this expedition, Usima, son of Zeid, killed 
a man who shouted aloud the Moslem creed. Mahomet on his 
return, chided him, saying: ‘‘ What! didst thou split open his 
heart, to see whether he told the truth or not?” Usama said he 
would do so no more. 

In ShawwAl, January, 629, Bashir again commanded an expe- 
dition to Yamn and Jabbfr (in the vicinity of Wadi al Cora, 
Kheibar, and Salah,) against the Ghatafan, who were once more 
plotting mischief with Uyeina. They found their houses deserted, 
but carried off an immense herd of camel. 

* This Pilgrimage is called Omrat al Cadhda, or the “ fulfilled 
Pilgrimage ;” 1. e. the pilgrimage undertaken in fulfilment of the 
vision (p. 28), and of the abortive attempt at Hodeibia to realize it. 
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of Yaj4j, where it remained outside the sacred terri- 
tory,* guarded by two hundred welkarmed soldiers, 
while the rest of the Pilgrims advanced to the Kadba. 
The victims were also sent forward to Dzu Towa 
in the vicinity of Mecca. 
Meanwhile, the Coreish, apprised of Mahomet’s Mahomet 
ters Mecca ; 
near approach, retired from Mecca, and, ascending performs the * 
the adjacent hills, watched with curious and anxious Kaiba; aa 
eye for the appearance of the exile who had so long 
been the troubler of their city. At last the cavalcade 
was seen emerging from the northern valley. At its 
head was Mahomet, seated on Al Caswa; Abdallah 
ibn Rawéha, a leader of the Bani Khazraj, walking 
in front, held the bridle; around the Prophet crowded 
his chief companions; and behind, in a long extended 
line, followed the rest of the Pilgrims on camels and 
on foot. Seven eventful years had passed since Ma- 
homet and the Refugees last saw their native valley 
and its holy Temple. They hastened forward with 
the eagerness of long repressed desire, shouting the 
pilgrim cry, Labbexk ! Labbeik! Still mounted on 
_ his camel, the pilgrim’s mantle drawn under his right 
arm and thrown over the left shoulder, Mahomet 
approached the Kadba, touched the Black Stone 
reverentially with his staff, and then accomplished 
the seven prescribed circuits of the holy House. 
The people followed, and, at the bidding of Mahomet, 


* From thence the landmarks bounding the sacred territory 
were visible, close at hand. K. Wdckidi, 124. 
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to show the Meccans that they were not weakened 
(as their enemies pretended) by the fever of Medina, 
they ran the three first circuits at a rapid pace.* 
Abdallah, as he led the Prophet’s camel, shouted at 
the pitch of his voice some warlike and defiant 
verses.f But Omar checked him. And Mahomet 
said, “Gently! son of Rawaha! Recite not this; 
but say instead :—‘ There is no God but the Lord alone! 
It is he that hath holden his servant, and exalted his 
Army! Alone hath he discomfited the confederated 
hosts.” Abdallah proclaimed these words accord- 
ingly: and all the people taking them up shouted 
loudly as they ran round the Kaaba, till the sound 
reverberated through the valley. 
veaney° ~The circuits completed, Mahomet, still upon his 
camel, proceeded to the adjoining eminence of Safa, 
and rode from thence to the opposite rising ground 
of Marwa and back again, seven times, according to 
_ the ancient custom.[ The victims having then been 


* The same was done at Mahomet’s final visit to the Kadba, 
and beeame a standing ordinance. I confess that the reason given 
sounds childish. The Coreish must have had, in the battles and 
marauding excursions of the Refugees, proof of their physical 
strength, far more convincing than a race three times round the 
Kasdba could afford. Had not tradition been positive and unani- 
mous on the point, I should rather have attributed the first rapid 
circuits to the burst of joyous feeling in the exiles at resuming an 
old cherished custom, after having been long debarred from it. 

{ The verses attributed to Abdallah are, in part at least, apo- 
cryphal. I have explained this in a note, vol, i. Introd. p. lxxxv. 

} See vol. 1. Introd. p.ccv. For the places, see the plan of 
Mecca, in the same vol. p. 5. 
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brought and placed in order at Marwa, were sacrificed 
there ;—Mahomet calling aloud,—“ This is the place 
of sacrifice, and so is every open valley of Mecca.” 
Then he shaved his head, and thus ended the cere- 
monies of the Lesser pilgrimage. 

His next care was to relieve the soldiers on guard 1 The guard 
over the weapons at Yaj4j, who then visited Mecca * weapons do 
and fulfilled their pilgrimage after the same example. 

On the morrow, Mahomet entered the Kadba and Public prayer 
remained there till the hour of mid-day prayer.* At fie Kadba, 
the appointed time, Bilal ascended the holy House, 
and from its summit vociferated the Moslem call to 
prayers. The Pilgrims assembled at the cry, and 
under the shadow of the Temple the service was 
led by the Prophet in the accustomed form. 

While at Mecca, Mahomet entered none of the Mahomet 
houses there. He lived in a tent of leather pitched ma ates to wi 
for him in the open space south of the Kadba. But 
he held friendly communication with several of the 
citizens. And, during this interval, he was not de- 
terred either by the sacred object of his visit, his 


* The day is not mentioned: but it could hardly have been the 
day of first entering Mecca, as that would not have allowed 
interval sufficient for the various ceremonies of circuit and sacri- 
fice, and also for spending some time in the Kadba before mid- 
day. It was probably the second day. My account differs in 
one or two particulars from that of M. C. de Perceval (iii. 208), 
who makes Mahomet visit Mina, and there slay the victims; and 
from Weil (p. 203), who says that Mahomet was not permitted to 
enter the Kaaba. The Secretary, however, is very distinct in his 
statement; and I have followed him. K. Wdcktdi, 124. 


Mahomet 
warned to 
leave Mecca. 
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advanced age (now exceeding three score years), or 
by the recollection that within the present year he 
had already welcomed three new inmates to his 
harem,* from negotiating another marriage. Mel 
miina, the favoured lady, was sister to Omm al 
Fadhl, the wife of Abb4s, into whose keeping, since 
her widowhood, she had committed the disposal of 
her hand. Mahomet listened to the overtures of his 
uncle that she should be added to the number of his 
wives, the more readily perhaps as two of her sisters 
were already allied to his family, one being the wife 
of Jafar,f and another the widow of Hamza. 
Mahomet endeavoured to turn the present oppor- 
tunity for conciliating the citizens of Mecca to the 
best effect, and as the sequel will show, not without 
success. But the time wasshort. Already the stipu- 
lated term of three days was ended, and he had 
entered on a fourth, when Suheil and Huweitib, 
chief men of the Coreish, appeared before him and 


' said :—“‘ The period allowed thee hath elapsed: de- 


part now therefore from amongst us.” To which the 
Prophet replied courteously :—“ And what harm if 
ye allowed me to remain and celebrate my nup- 
tials in your midst, and make you a feast at which 
ye might all sit down?” “Nay,” roughly answered 
the chiefs, “ We have no need of thy viands: 


* I say three, including the captive maid Mary, with Omm 
Habiba and Safiya. 


{ Her name was Asma bint Oneis. Abu Bakr married her, 
after Jafar’s death. 
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Retire!” Mahomet gave immediate orders for de- 
parture: it was proclaimed among the Pilgrims that Conmmmates 
by the evening not one should be left behind in Wt Me- 


main 
Mecca. Placing his bride in charge of his servant " 


Abu Rafi, he himself proceeded at once to Sarif, 
distant from the city eight or ten Arabian miles.* 
In the evening, Abu Rafi, carrying Meimfna with 
him, reached the same place, and the marriage was 
there consummated. Early next morning, the march 
was resumed, and the cortége returned to Medina. 


Meimina is said to have been at this time fifty- Namber of his 


one years of age.t She survived thirty years, and complete” 


was buried on the spot on which she had cele- 
brated her marriage with the Prophet. The harem 
of Mahomet had reached its limit: for this was the 
last marriage contracted by him. He now had ten 
wives, besides two slaves or concubines. But Zeinab 


* Ibn Cuteiba says ten; M. C. de Perceval says eight: vol. iii. 
209. Burton states that her tomb is still visited at this place in 
the Wady Fatima, ii. 241. 


t Mahomet’s jealousy even of his elder wives may be illustrated 
by the following anecdote:—A deputation from the B. Hilal ibn 
Amir came to Medina, asking Mahomet for help to discharge a 
debt, which he promised to do when the tithes came in. A young 
man, Ziad, nephew to Meimfina, being with this company, went to 
see his aunt. Mahomet coming suddenly into the place was dis- 
concerted at the sight: his visage showed marks of wrath, and he 
turned to go away. “It is only my sister’s son,” cried Meimfina 
after him. So he returned. Then he took the young man into 
the Mosque for the mid-day prayer; and dismissed him with a 
blessing, placing both hands upon his head, and drawing them 
over his nose. 


Sister and 

niece of his 

bride accom- 
ny him to 
edina, 
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bint Khozeima died before him ; the number conse- 
quently was then reduced to nine, or, including 
concubines, to eleven.* 

Mahomet brought with him to Medina his bride’s 
sister, Salma, the widow of Hamza (who, it would 
seem, had not accompanied her husband in his exile), 
and Omfrah, her unmarried daughter. Jafar, Ali, and 
Zeid ibn Harith, each contending for the honour of 
receiving Omfrah into his family, Mahomet decided 
in favour of Jafar, because he was married to her 
aunt. 


Khalid, Amro, Another sister of Meimtna was the mother of 
ibn Talhe, go Khalid ibn Walid,j the famous warrior who had 


over to Ma 
homet. 


turned the tide of the battle at Ohod against the 
Moslems. Not long after the marriage of his aunt 
to the Prophet, Khalid repaired to Medina, and gave 
in his adhesion to the cause of Islam. Two others 
followed him. One, his friend Amru (ibn al Aas), 
whose poetic talents had often been used for the 
annoyance and injury of Mahomet. He was a man 
of weight in the councils of the Coreish, and had 
been employed by them in their embassy to Abys- 


* T have not thought it necessary to mention two or three other 
women, whose intended marriage with Mahomet was broken off 
at various stages before consummation: more especially as doubt 
attaches to the several narratives. The families of these women 
would naturally try to suppress these abortive negotiations as not 
creditable to them. See [bn Cuteiba, p. 68. 

{ His mother’s name was Lobaba, the Less; Omm Fadhl, her 
elder sister, being also called Lobiba: these two were by the same 
father, Harith. The other sisters were by another father, Omeis. 
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sinia.* The other was Othman, son of Talha, a 
chief of some note, and (as successor to the Htjdba) 
custodian of the Kadba.f He had, no doubt, in 
that capacity, attended on the late occasion with the 
Keys of his office to give Mahomet admittance to 
the holy House; and, perhaps, like many others, 
who gazed from a respectful distance on that memo- 
rable scene, was gained over by the earnest devotion 


* His name is properly Amr, the wu at its close being added by 
Arab scribes to distinguish it from Omar, which it otherwise re- 
sembles, when written. But Amru, the conqueror of Egypt, is a 
name familiar to the European reader, and the confusion from 
changing it would not be counterbalanced by the benefits of 
orthography. For his trip to Abyssinia, see vol. ii, p. 172. 

Hishimi gives a very improbable account of his conversion. 
After the siege of Medina, struck with the augmenting power of 
Mahomet, he resolved to go to the Najashy, and in Abyssinia await 
the result of the struggle between the Prophet and his country- 
men. So he went thither with a company of Coreish, who carried 
a present of leather for the Prince; and they were there when 
the messenger arrived with Mahomet’s despatch in the sixth year 
of the Hegira. Amru desired to get hold of this messenger, and 
kill him; but the Prince was indignant at the idea of giving him 
up, and exhorted Amru, on the contrary, to embrace Islam; which 
he did secretly, signifying his allegiance to Mahomet by striking 
the Prince’s hand. Then crossing the Red Sea, he went forth to go 
to Mahomet shortly before the conquest of Mecca, and met Khalid, 
who was on the same errand. Hishdmi, p. 308. 

The original embassy of Amru has apparently been mixed up 
with this story, which, besides, is full of inconsistencies. 

T See vol. i., Introd. pp. cciv., cexliv., cexlvii. Othman was of 
the family of Abd al Dar, to which branch, it will be remembered, 
that three offices were reserved—the custody of the Kasdba, the 
Presidency in the Hall of Council, and the right of raising and 
presenting the Banner at the commencement of a war. 
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of Mahomet to the national shrine, and by the ele- 
vation and beauty of the services which he there 


performed. 
Mahomet's The position of Mahomet at Mecca was greatly 
eeeaim- strengthened by the accession of such leading men. 
Proms: __—‘ The balance was already wavering: it required little 


to throw it entirely on the side of Islam. To what 
extent persons of less note and influence about this 
time came over to Medina, or remaining at Mecca 
declared in favour of Mahomet, is not told to us. 
But there can be no doubt that the movement was 
not confined to Khélid, Amru, and Othm4n, but was 
wide and general ; and that the cause of Islam was 
every day gaining popularity. 

raha BS éat His visit to Mecca enabled Mahomet to see and 

possible. estimate the growth of his own influence there, upon 
the one hand, and the waning power and spirit of 
the Coreish, upon the other. The citizens of Mecca 
were weary of intestine war and bloodshed. The 
advocates of peace and compromise were growing 
in numbers and in confidence. Among the Coreish 
there were no chiefs of marked ability or commanding 
influence. A bold and rapid stroke of policy might 
put an end to the struggle which for so many years 
had depressed and agitated Mecca. <A coup détat 
was possible. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-THIRD. 


Battle of Mita, and other Events in the first Eight Months of 


A.H. VIIT. A.D. 629, 
Eitat. 61. 
Durine the summer, several military excursions Unfortanate 
ition 


were undertaken. Some of these ended disastrously. agains the 
About a month after the return of Mahomet from pu! ij, 
pilgrimage, he despatched a party of fifty men Apel, AD 


to the Bani Suleim,* with the view apparently of 
demanding their allegiance to the faith of Islam. But 
the tribe, suspicious of their designs, received the 
strangers with a cloud of arrows. The most of them 
were slain, and the leader with difficulty escaped 

to Medina. The Bani Suleim must have seen cause 
shortly after to change their views, for we find them 
amongst the tribes which in the following year sent 
embassies of submission to the Prophet. 


* A branch of the Bani Khasafa, and sister tribe to the 
Hawazin. See Introd. vol. i. p. ccxxiv.; and vol. ii. p. 256. 
Some months farther on in the summer, a small expedition was 
sent against the B. Hawazin at Al Syya beyond Al Madan, and 
near Rakuba. Their object, the mere plunder of camels and 
flocks, was accomplished. I have not thought it important enough 
to be entered in the text. K.Wédckidt, 125. 

| K. Wackidi, 1241 ; and the same authority for the following 
expedition. 
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Two or three months later, an expedition was 
planned against a petty branch of the Bani Leith, 
near Cudeid, on the road to Mecca, the object of 
which is not stated. The encampment of the tribe 
was surprised, and their camels plundered. But 
shortly after, the marauders were pursued, and were 
only saved by a rapid flight back to Medina.* 

In the preceding winter, a small party sent by Ma- 
homet towards Fadak, had been. cut to pieces by the 
Bani Murra.t A well-appointed detachment of two 
hundred men was now despatched to inflict chastise- 
ment upon them: “If the Lord deliver them into 
thy hands,” said Mahomet to the leader, “let not 
a soul of them escape.” The commission was exe- 
cuted with complete success. All who fell within 
reach of the avenging force were slain, and the 
camels of the tribe were comed off in triumph to 
Medina. 

Soon after this, a party of fifteen men was 
sent to Dzat Atlih, a place on the borders of 
Syria. There they found a great assemblage of 
people, who were called upon to embrace Islam. 
A shower of arrows was the decisive answer. The 
Mussulmans fought desperately; one man alone sur- 


* K. Wackidi, 1244, and Hishémi, p.445. The place is given 
both as Kadid and Cudeid. It is pretended that .a supernatural 
flood intervened between the Moslems and their pursuers, and frus- 
trated the intentions of the latter. 

¢ The same expedition of Bashir mentioned in the note at the 
beginning of the last chapter, p. 88. 
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vived to tell the tale. Mahomet was much afflicted 
by this calamity, and planned an expedition to 
revenge the death of his followers. But tidings 
reached him that the place had been deserted, and 
he relinquished the idea for the moment.* 

A reverse is generally described by tradition with Perhaps the 
enigmatical brevity; and, from the few details, it is tack on 
difficult to determine what was the object for which 
this little band was sent forth. It may have been an 
embassy to certain tribes; or a secret mission to 
spy out the cause of the rumoured gathering and 
uneasiness on the Syrian frontier. However this 
may be, I cannot but connect the above disaster 
with the great inroad directed by Mahomet about 
two months afterwards upon the border-districts of 
Syria. 

The cause ordinarily assigned for this invasion of 4 large army 
the Roman territory was the murder by Sharahbil, Medina upon 
chief of Maab or Mata, of a messenger despatched by it Jenks 


Mahomet to the Ghassanide Prince at Bostra.f It Sept A.D. 


* The spot is said to have been beyond Wadi al Cora, and to 
have been a part of Syria ; ead eS) Bar K. Wackidt, 125. 

{ The chief of MGta is called Shurahbil, son of Amr: see 
vol. i. p. clxxxix.; and M. C. de Perceval, vol.ii. p. 253. No 
details of the murder are anywhere given; and it is not men- 
tioned at all by Hishami. It is remarkable that this messenger 
is called, by the Secretary, Ibn Omeir, and that the leader of the 
expedition just recounted (1. ¢. to Dzat Atlah) has the same patro- 
nymic. The personal name, however, and the tribe, are given 
differently. He is said to have been the only ambassador of 
Mahomet that was put to death. I am much inclined to identify 
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was, tradition tells us, immediately resolved to attack 
and punish the offending chief. A general assembly 
of the fighting men was called, and a camp of three 
thousand soldiers formed at Jorf. A white banner 
was prepared, and the Prophet, placing it in the 
hands of Zeid ibn Haritha as commander, bade him 
march to the spot where his messenger had been 
slain, summon the inhabitants to embrace Islam, 
and, should they refuse, in the name of the Lord to 
fight against them. If Zeid were cut down, then 
Jafar was to command; if Jafar, then Abdallah ibn 
Rawa4ha ;* and if he too were disabled, then the 
army should choose their own commander. Ma- 
homet accompanied them as far as the Mount of 
Farewell ;+ and as they passed onwards, blessed them 


the expedition to Dzat Atlah with the embassy, and to regard its 
disastrous issue as the cause of the invasion of Mita. 

* Abdallah was a poet, and Mahomet desired him to stir up 
the spirit of the army destined for Mfta by reciting martial 
verses. He objected, saying that he had left off composing poetry ; 
but at last obeyed. The verses are precisely the same as those 
ascribed to Mahomet himself at the building of the Mosque, at the 
battle of the Ditch, and at Kheibar. 

It is related that one day, as Abdallah was passing the Mosque, 
Mahomet called him, and bidding him sit down, asked how he 
contrived to compose poetry at will, expressing surprise at the 
faculty. Abdallah replied, ‘I think upon the subject for a while; 
then I recite.” Mahomet said, “ Recite to me now something 
regarding the Unbelievers.” He had nothing ready: but after think~ 
ing for a little, he repeated a poem to the purpose. Mahomet was 
pleased, and smiling, blessed him, and said, “‘ The Lord strengthen 
thee.” K. Wadckidi, p. 283. 

1 Thaniat al Wid4 ; a rising ground a little way out of Medina, 
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thus: “The Lord shield you from every evil, and 
bring you back in peace, laden with spoil !” 


Tidings of the approach of this formidable army Preparations 


e by the 


reached Sharahbil, who summoned to his defence Syrian tribes 


all the tribes of the vicinity. The hostile incursions 
which Mahomet had from time to time directed 
against the Syrian border, the repeated attack on 
Dfima, the conquest of Kheibar, and his generally 
aggressive attitude towards the north, had no doubt 
led to precautionary measures of alliance among the 
people of the frontier. Upon the alarm of inva- 
sion, they quickly rallied round Sharahbil, a large 
and (compared with the troops of Medina) a 


for its repulse. 


well-appointed army.* On reaching Maan, Zeid Council of 


war held by 


first received the startling intelligence of these pre- the he Moslems 
at 
parations. The enemy, he heard, was encamped at 


Maéb, in the territory of Belcia; and his appre- 
hension was increased by the rumour that the 


on the Syrian road. Merchants proceeding in caravans to Syria 
probably took leave of their families here ; whence the name. 

* The traditions pretend that he had collected one hundred 
thousand men. M. C.de Perceval quotes Theophanes to show 
that this great army was probably brought together by Theodorus, 
brother of Heraclius, which might account for the rumour reaching 
the Moslem camp that the Emperor himself was in the field with 
two hundred thousand men. Not having Theophanes by me, I 
must be content with this reference at second hand. 

The Syrian army was composed partly of Romans, partly of 
the semi-Christian tribes of the desert,—the Bani Bahra, Ball, 
Wail, Bakr, Lakhm, and Judzim. See Introd. ch. iii. vol. i. 
p.clxvi. The attack of Zeid upon the Bani Judzim two years 
before, will be in the reader's recollection, see above, p. 10. 


Battle of 
Mata. 
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Emperor was himself at their head. He halted, 
and for two whole days the Moslem chiefs discussed 
the difficulties of their position. Many advised that 
a letter should be sent to Mahomet. He had not 
contemplated, they said, an encounter with the 
Imperial forces : they were sent only to avenge the 
treachery of a petty chief; they ought not to risk 
an encounter with an enemy so vastly their superior: 
at least, the Prophet should be apprised of the new 
aspect of affairs, and solicited for fresh instructions. 
Abdallah, on the contrary, urged an immediate 
advance :—“* What have we marched for thus far,” 
he cried out indignantly, “but for this? Is it our 
numbers, or the help of the Lord, in which we trust? 
Victory or martyrdom,—one or the other,—is surely 
ours! Then forward!” Overcome by this fervid 
appeal, they all responded:—“ By the Lord! The 
son of Row&ha speaketh the truth. Let us hasten 
onwards!” So the camp advanced. 

On entering the confines of Belcfa, they suddenly 
found themselves confronted by the enemy; alarmed 
at the glittering array, they fell back, notwithstand- 
ing the enthusiastic aspirations which had just per- 
vaded their ranks, on the village of Mita.* There, 


* They met the Romans first at a village in Belcaa, called 
Masharif, said to be a little way south of Kerak, and half a day’s 
march south of Moab. The backward movement is related by 
Hish&mi, but not by the Secretary, who, as usual in the narrative 
of reverses, is brief and unsatisfactory. He simply says, that the 
Moslems were met at Mita by the force of the Idolaters, which, 
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finding advantageous ground, they halted, and 
forming front, resolved to offer battle. The Roman 
phalanx, with its cloud of Arabs upon cither flank, 
moved steadily down upon them. Zeid seizing the 
white flag, led his columns forward, and fought man- 
fully at their head, till he was pierced by the spears 
of the enemy, and fell to the ground. Then Jafar 
leaped from his horse, and maiming it in token that he 
would either conquer or die,* raised aloft the banner, 
and urged forward the attack. His body was soon 
covered with wounds, yet he fought on till a Roman 
soldier closed with him, and dealt him a fatal blow. f 


for numbers, and arms and equipments, and rich furniture, and 
vestments of silk and gold, far surpassed eanything that had yet 
been met by any Moslem army. 

* Recorded as the first instance of a Moslem having hamstrung 
his horse on the field of battle. 

+ Hishami (but not the Secretary) gives the popular story of 
his right hand having been first cut off, and of his then carrying 
the standard in his left: when that too was lost, he held the 
standard with the mutilated remnants of his arms, till he was 
slain. This is rather a favourite and suspicious description of 
bravery in Moslem battles, more hkely perhaps to occur in the 
single and scattered combats of Arabian warfare than in the 
general encounter which took place here. The Secretary speaks 
of seventy-two wounds having been counted on the front of his 
body. But I doubt whether the body itself was even recovered. 
The burial of the Moslem dead is not mentioned. They were 
apparently left on the field of battle. The believers were too 
glad to seek for safety in flight. 

The song with which Jafar led the attack is no doubt apocryphal, 
but it strongly illustrates the fanatical feeling now rapidly growing 
up: — “ Paradise! How fair a resting-place. Cold ts the water 
there, and sweet the shade! Rome! Rome! thine hour of tribulation 
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Seeing Jafar fall, Abdallah seized the standard, but 
he, too, speedily met the same fate. Then, following 
the instructions of Mahomet, the chief men assembled 
in hasty council, and with one consent fixed on 
Khalid, who forthwith assumed the command. But 
the chance of victory had passed away. The ranks — 
were already broken; and the Romans in full pur- 
suit made great havoc amongst the fugitives.* It 
only remained for Khalid to save his scattered and 
retreating columns from destruction, and even this 
taxed to the utmost his great skill and prowess. By 
a series of ingenious and rapid movements, he suc- 
ceeded in deceiving or eluding the enemy, and drew 
off the shattered remains of his army from the field, 
with little further loss. He dared not linger in this 
dangerous vicinity, but marched back straightway 
to Medina. As he drew near to the city, the people 
came out to meet the returning army, and reproach- 
fully cast dust at them, crying out,—“ Ah ye run- 


draweth nigh. When I close with her, I will strike her down to the . 
ground.” Hishdmi, p. 350. 

Jafar was displeased at Zeid having been appointed by Mahomet 
to the command before himself. K. Wédckidi, 187}. 

* So, distinctly, in the Secretary of Wdckidi, p. 1251. Some 
accounts (as the one which I will presently quote in a note) 
pretend that Khalid rallied the army; and either turned the day 
against the Romans, or made it a drawn battle. But, besides 
that the brevity of all the accounts is proof enough of a reverse, 
the reception of the army on its return to Medina admits of only 
one conclusion, viz. a complete, ignominious, and unretrieved, 


discomfiture. 
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aways! Do ye indeed flee before the enemy when 
fighting for the Lord?” But Mahomet, who also 
had ridden out, carrying on the mule in front of him 
the little son of Jafar, put a stop to these reproaches, 
and reassured the downcast troops by saying, 

“ Nay, they are not runaways; but they are men who 
will yet again return unto the battle, ifthe Lord will.” 

The loss of his cousin Jafar the brother of Ali, and Mahomet's 
of Zeid, the faithful and beloved friend of tive-and- dean ot 
thirty years,* affected Mahomet deeply. On the first Pid 
intelligence of the reverse, and of the death of these 
dear friends, which he received early through a 
confidential messenger, he proceeded to the house of 
Jafar. His widow, Asma, tells us that she had just 
bathed and dressed her little ones when the Prophet 
entered, and calling for them, embraced the children 
tenderly, and burst into a flood of tears. Asma 
guessed the truth, and wailed loudly. A crowd of 
women soon gathering around her, Mahomet left the 
place, and returning to his own family, desired them 
to send provisions to Jafar’s house. ‘No food,” he 
said, “ will be prepared there this day ; for they are 
sunk in grief at the loss of their master.” He then 
went to the house of Zeid; and Zeid’s little daughter 
rushed into his arms, crying bitterly. At this sight, 
Mahomet was overcome by tender emotion, and he 


el 


— = —- 


* For the age of Zeid, see vol. ii. pp. 47-50. Nothing is said 
about his wife, Mahomet’s nurse, Omm Ayman, who must now 
have been very old. 
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wept until he sobbed aloud. A bystander, thinking 
to check his grief, said to him. “ Why is this, O 
Prophet ?”—“ This,” he replied, “is the fond yearning 
in the heart of friend for friend.”* 

In connection with the battle of Mata, I may 
mention here the story of Farwa, an Arab of the 


* K. Wackidi, 1254, 1874, 2824 ; Hishdmi, 350. The popular 
tradition is that Mahomet had supernatural information of the 
reverse instantly communicated to him; that he explained to those 
round about him the incidents of the battle, as they were occurring at 
the moment ; and that, on going to Jafar’s widow, he told her that her 


. husband had been killed that day. At the moment when Jédfar 


seized the falling standard, Mahomet called aloud to his com- 
panions, announcing to them the fact, and saying: “ Verily, 
just now the war is waxing hot!” These fictions have probably 
grown out of the private nature and speedy arrival of the first 
message sent by Khalid to the Prophet. ~ 

The following tradition, though very loose on other points, is 
probably accurate on this. Abu Aamir relates that Mahomet 
sent him to Syria: on his way back, he passed the battle-field, 
and watched the fate of the Moslems. He saw their leaders fall, 
and the army pursued and scattered. But Khalid rallied them, 
and they pursued and slew the Romans:—‘ Then I went to 
Mahomet and gave him tidings of the event, and it grieved him 
sore, so that after the mid-day prayer, instead of conversing (as 
was his wont) with the people, he returned straightway to his 
house; and so he did at the other prayers that day. 

But next morning, he entered smiling into the Mosque, and when 
the people accosted him he said :—‘That which ye saw in me yester- 
day was because of sorrow for the slaughter of my companions, 
until I saw them in Paradise, seated as brethren, one opposite to 
the other, upon couches. And in some I perceived marks, as it 
were wounds of the sword. And I saw Jafar, an angel with two 
wings, covered with blood,—his limbs stained therewith.” Thence- 
forward Jafar is known as “the winged Martyr.” K. Wéackidt, 
126. 
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Bani Judzam, and Governor of Amman, who is 
represented by tradition (though upon imperfect 
evidence) as one of the early martyrs. He Sent 
a despatch announcing his conversion to Ma- 
homet, with several presents,—a white mule, a 
horse, an ass, and raiment wrought with gold. The 
presents were graciously acknowledged in a letter 
from the Prophet, which contained directions for the 
spiritual guidance of the new convert. The Roman 
government heard of his defection, and sought to 
bribe the renegade, by offers of promotion, to return 
to the Christian faith. He refused, and was put to 
death.* 


a ee ce 


* K. Wackidi, 50}, 55, 681 ; Hishdmi, 429. I give the tradi- 
tion in the shape in which I find it, without being able to say 
to what extent it is founded in fact. The reply of Farwa to the 
Emperor is in the stereotyped traditional style: —“ I will not quit 
the faith of Mahomet. Thou thyself knowest that Jesus pro- 
phesied before of him. But as for thee, the fear of losing thy 
kingdom deterreth thee from confessing the new faith.” He was 
crucified. 

He may have been put to death as a rebel or a traitor. I have 
no means of fixing the date of the event. M. C. de Perceval is of 
opinion that it took place after the battle of Mita, as a punish- 
ment for Farwa’s defection. 

Theophanes mentions about this period the secession of the 
Arabs employed in guarding the Syrian frontier, as occasioned by 
the insolent refusal of a Roman officer to pay them their perqui- 
sites. On this they are said to have organized an attack on 
Ghaza from Sinai. Such a movement may have occurred in 
connection with the numerous accessions to Mahomet’s cause 
about this time, and the expedition to TabQk next year. M. C. 
de Perceval, iii, 216 ; Theophanes, 278-9. 
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Aura; te The repulse of his army from Mita affected dan- 
inforced by 


Abu Obeida, gerously the prestige of Mahomet among the tribes 
restores the . , : 
prestigeof Of the Syrian frontier. There were rumours that 
ie Sean” the Bani Codhaéa* had assembled in great force, 
ond Jaméd, and were even threatening a descent upon Medina. 
mnlare a Amru, the new convert, was therefore placed at the 
i head of three hundred men, including thirty horse, 
with instructions to subjugate the hostile tribes in * 
that quarter, and incite those whom he found 
friendly to harass the Syrian border.f The 
name and ability of Amru justified the selection ; 
being, moreover, connected with the Bani Bali, a 
powerful community in the vicinity of the field of 
operations, he was possessed of personal influence 
which would aid in effecting the objects of the cam- 
paign.{ In the event of serious opposition, he was 
to call upon those Arabs who had already tendered 
their submission, to come to his aid.§ After a march 
of ten days he encamped at a spring called Salasil, 
near the Syrian confines.|| There he found that the 


enemy were assembled in vast numbers, and that he 


* The Bani Odzra, Bali, Bahra, &c. See Table, vol. 1. p. cxlix. 

+ The former object is mentioned by the Secretary, p. 126; the 
latter by Hishdmi, p.443. Both objects were probably intended 
by Mahomet. ; 

+ His father’s mother was of the Bani Bali. Hishdmi, p. 448. 

§ They are named as the Bani Bali, B. Odzra, and tribes of 
Balcia. 


|| It is variously called a spring of the B. Odzra, or of the Bani 
Judzam. 
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could look for but little aid trom the local tribes, 
He halted and despatched a messenger for reinforce- 
ments. Mahomet at once complicd, and sent two 
hundred men (among whom were Abu Bakr and 
Omar) under command of Abu Obeida ibn al Jarrah. 
On joining Amru, Abu Obeida wished to assume the 
leadership of the whole force, or at the least to retain 
the chief authority over his own detachment; but 
Amru, giving promise of that decision and firmness 
which characterized him in after days, isisted on 
retaining the sole command. Abu Obvida, a man 
of mild and pliant temper, succumbed. © If thou 
refusest to acknowledye my authority,” he said, “I 
have no resource but to obey thee; for the Prophet 
strictly charged me to sufler no altercation, nor any 
division of command.” Auinru replied imperiously : 
“Tam the chief over thee. Thou hast only brought 
a reinforcement to my army.” “ Be it so,” said Abu 
Obeida. Amru then assumed command of the 
united troops, and led their prayers. Thus carly 
were the spiritual functions in Islam indissolubly 
blended with the political and military. 
Strengthened by this addition to his forces, Amru 
went forward. He passed through the territories of 
the Bani Gdzra and Bali, receiving their allegiance: 
when he reached their farther limits, the enemy 
which had assembled to oppose him fled in alarm. 
Thus Amru had the satisfaction of despatching a 
messenger to announce to Mahomet the complete 
success of his first campaign, and the re-establish- 
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ment of the Prophet's influence on the frontier of 
Syria. He then returned to Medina. 

Expedition of In the month following, to compensate Abu Obeida 

Rojab, AH. for his disappointment in giving up the command 

November, to Amru, Mahomet sent him at the head of three 

AD. 629. hundred men to’ chastise a refractory branch of the 
Bani Joheina on the sea-coast. There was no fight- 
ing in this expedition, but it has become famous 
from the occurrence of a curious incident. Provi- 
sions failed, and the troops were already well nigh 
famished, when to their joy a prodigious fish was 
cast opportunely on the shore, and sufficed amply to 
relieve their hunger.* 

Raid upon the "here was one other petty expedition during the 

Shabin, VII. winter against a tribe of the Ghatafan, in Najd, 

Decr. 629. : . 

which yielded large plunder in camels, flocks, and 

prisoners. 

Various tribes Besides the Bedouin tribes in the direction of Syria 

tender their 

submission, gained over by the success of Amru, several others 
now gave in their adhesion to Mahomet. Among 
these were the Bani Abs, Murra, and Dzobian ; and 
the Bani Fezara with their chief Uyeina, who had 


* The Secretary (p.126), relates the story as in the text; but 
Hishami deals in extravagancies. The whole army, which had 
been reduced to a famishing state, fed for twenty days upon it, 
and from being lean and famished became strong and fat. One 
of its bones, being set up as an arch, a camel with its rider 
passed under without touching it, &c., p. 450. 

{ K. Wackidi, 12631. The object is not stated. A fair damsel 
fell to the lot of the leader, Abu Cotdda. He presented her to 
Mahomet, who again gave her to one of his followers. 
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so long caused anxiety and alarnn at Medina. The 
Bani Suleim,* a powerful tribe in the Hejaz, which, 
like the Feziira, had taken part in the siege of Medina, 
also joined the cause of Islam about this time; they 
engaged to bring, when called upon, one thousand 
men into the field. Most of the tribes in the vicinity 
of Medina, as the Bani Aslam and Ghifar, the 
Mozeina, Ashjii, and Joheina, had already recog- 
nized the supremacy of Mahomet.f The courteous 
treatment which the deputations of these various 
clans experienced from the Prophict, his ready atten- 
tion to their grievances, the wisdom with which he 
composed their disputes, and the politic assignments 
of territory by which he rewarded an carly declara- 


* Vide supra, p. 90, and rei. queted there. 

} The Bani Asbji, who had joined in the siege of Medina, gave 
in their adhesion shortly after the massacre of the Coreitza; they 
told Mahomet that they were so pressed by his warring against 
them, that they could stand out no longer. A. Wickidi, p. 60. 
In the Secretary's chapter of “ Deputations from the Tribes,” &c., 
the Bani Ashir from Jedda, the B. Khushain, and the B. Dous, 
came to Mahomet at Kheibar, the latter with sixty or seventy 
followers, to all of whom were assigned shares in the bovty. 
Ibid. 67, 68, 121. The Bani Sad ibn Bakr came over, A.II. V.; 
p. 583. The B. Thalaba, A.H. VII. Jbid. The B. Abd al Keis 
(partly at least Christian) from Bahrein, in the same year. Ibid. 
614. The B.Judzim also in that year. The chief of the latter 
tribe carried back to them a letter from Mahomet, of this tenor: 
— Whoever accepteth the call to Islam, he is amongst the con- 
federates of the Lord: whoever refuseth the same, a truce of two 
months is allowed him for consideration.” All the tribes of the 
vicinity accepted the invitation. Ibid. 684. 
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tion in favour of Islam, made his name to be popular, 
and spread his fame as a great and generous Prince 
throughout the Peninsula. And the accession of so . 
many tribes enabled him, whenever the occasion 
might require it, to call into the field a far more 
imposing force than he had ever before aspired to 
command. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FOURTH. 


The Conquest of Mecca. Ramadhin, A.H. VIII. 
January, A.D. 630. 


fEtat. 61. 


THe truce of Hodeibia had been now nearly two Pretext arises 
years in force, when the alleged infraction of its woe 
terms by the Coreish afforded Mahomet a fair pre- 

text for attempting the grand object of his ambition, 

the conquest of Mecca. 

The Bani Khoz4a, as before noticed, acting on The Bani 
the discretion allowed by the treaty, had declared the the Beat : 
themselves the partisans of Mahomet; while the sh, Shubin, AH. 
Bani Bakr had ranged themselves on the side of the }, ae AD. 
Coreish.* Both tribes inhabited Mecca or its adjoin- °” 
ing valleys. There had been sanguinary feuds of 
eld standing between them, and though these paled 
before the excitement of the war with Mahomet, the 
murders which had been committed on either side 
still rankled in their breasts. The peace of Hodeibia 


allowed the Bani Bakr again to brood over their 


* See above, p. 41. 
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wrongs, and they sought opportunity to make re- 
prisals. Aided by some of the chief men of the 
Coreish,* who disguised themselves, they attacked 
by night an unsuspecting encampment of the Khozaa, 
and slew several of them. 

A deputation of forty men from the injured 
tribe, mounted on camels, hastened to Medina, 
spread their wrongs before the Prophet, and pleaded 
that the treacherous murders might be avenged. 
Entreaty was little needed. The opportunity long 
expected had at last arrived. Starting up, with his 
raiment yet ungirded,f he pledged himself to the 
suppliants thus :—“ If I assist you not with the same 
aid as if the cause were mine own, then let me never 
more be assisted by the Lord!” <A cloud at the . 
moment chanced to overshadow the heavens; ac- 
cepting the augury, Mahomet added :—“ Asthe rain 
poureth down from yonder cloud, even so shall 
succour descend upon the Khozaa from above.”f 

The Coreish, aware of this deputation, were thrown 
into great alarm. They despatched Abu Sofidn to 
Medina in the hope of renewing and extending the 


* Safwan ibn Omeya, Huweitib, and Mikraz, are mentioned by 
the Secretary as the chiefs of the Coreish who were concerned 
in this attack, p.1263. M. C. de Perceval adds Ikrima son of 
Abu Jahl, iii. 220. 

¢ Tradition adds this feature to show the eagerness of his 
response. 


¢{ The Bani Kab, a sub-tribe of the Khozéa, is the one men- 
tioned in this interview. 
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compact of peace. On his way, he met Bodeil, a 
friendly Khozaite, who was returning from Medina 
after an interview with Mahomet.* The mission of 
Abu Sofian was not followed by any satisfactory 
result. He could gain from Mahomet no promise, 
nor any assurance of pacific intentions. Foiled in 
his endeavours, he took the only course open to 
him of expressing the friendly relations which the 
Coreish desired to maintain. He stood up in the 
court of the great Mosque, and cried aloud :— 
“ Hearken unto me, ye people! Peace and protec- 
tion I guarantee for all.” To which Mahomet 
answered: “It is thou that sayest this, not any 
one of us, O Abu Sofian.” Thereupon he de- 
parted home to Mecca, and reported the affair to 
the Coreish. They perceived that they were in an 
evil plight ; but they did not suspect that Mahomet 
had any immediate designs against them.t 


—_—— ——— mn a ER 


* The same Bodeil who had been one of the ambassadors of the 
Coreish at Hodeibia. See above, p. 28. Hishaémi says that Bodeil 
denied to Abu Sofiaén that he had been to Medina, and that Abu 
Sofian discovered the truth by the same process pursued by him 
before at Badr. See vol. iii. p.88. But it will be seen below that 
there are reasons for suspecting collusion between Abu Sofian 
and Bodeil. Whether the collusion began at this interview, or upon 
Abu Sofian’s return to Mecca, I cannot say. K. Wdckidi, 1264. 


{ The Abbasside current of tradition delights, as before ex- 
plained, to cast contumely on Abu Sofién. On the present occa- 
sion it turns him into a laughing-stock. But from what will be 
noticed below, there will be seen some ground for supposing that 
communications of a less unfriendly character than those here 
represented, passed between him and the Prophet. 
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Preparations © Mahomet had already resolved to make a grand 
for an advance 


upon Mecca. attack upon his native city. But he kept his counsel 
secret as long as it was possible.* To divert atten- 


_ The following tradition is from Hishdémi, p.354, but is not 
given by the Secretary:—“ Arrived at Medina, Abu Sofian en- 
tered the house of his daughter Omm Habiba, Mahomet’s wife. 
He was about to seat himself on the carpet or rug spread upon 
the floor, when she hastily drew it away and folded it up. “ My 
daughter !” he said, ‘‘ whether is it that thou thinkest the carpet 
is too good for me, or that I am too good for the carpet?” ‘Nay, 
but it is the carpet of the Prophet,” she replied; “and I choose 
not that thou, an impure idolater, shouldst sit upon the Prophet's 
carpet.” ‘ Truly, my daughter, thou art changed for the worse 
since thou leftest me.” So saying, he went straight to Mahomet, 
but could get no reply from his lips. Omar, to whom he next 
addressed himself, received him with indignation. Ali was more 
cordial :—‘ Let me not go back unsuccessful as I came,” urged 
Abu Sofidn ; “ intercede for me with the Prophet.” “ Alas for 
thee!” said Ali; “truly, the Prophet hath resolved on a thing 
concerning which we may not speak with thee.” Then Abu 
Sofian adjured Fatima (Ali’s wife) to let her little son Hasan take 
him under his protection, ‘‘ and he will be the Lord of the Arabs 
till the end of time.” But she told him that no one could be his 
protector against Mahomet. On this, he besought Ali for his 
advice. Ali said that he saw no other course for him, but to arise 
and call aloud that he took all parties under the’ guarantee of his 
protection :-—‘‘ But will this benefit me at all?” ‘Nay, I do 
not say so, but I see nothing else for thee.” Having followed 
this advice, Abu Sofian returned to Mecca, and told the Coreish 
what he had done. ‘But did Mahomet sanction thy guarantee ?” 
asked they. He replied in the negative. ‘“ Out upon thee!” they 
cried ; ‘this will not benefit us at all; the man meant only to 
make sport of thee.” “TI knowit,” said Abu Sofién, ‘‘ but I could 
think of nothing else to do.” The Alyite tendency will be ob- 
served strongly developed throughout this tradition. 

* Hishdmi, 355. Even Abu Bakr was kept in ignorance of it. 
Entering Ayesha’s house, he found her busy preparing the 
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tion, he despatched a small body of men under 

Abu Cotéda in another direction.* Meanwhile, he 

summoned all his allies amongst the Bedouin tribes 

to join him at Medina, or to meet him at certain 

convenient points, which he indicated to them, on the 

road to Mecca. At the latest moment he ordered 

his followers in the city to arm themselves, an- 

nounced his intentions to them, and enjoined on all 

the urgent command that no hint regarding his 

hostile designs should in any way reach Mecca. 

To this effect he prayed publicly:—* O Lord! Let 

not any spy draw near with tidings unto the Coreish: 

take away their sight, that they see me not until I 

come suddenly upon them and seize them unawares! t 
Notwithstanding this injunction, Hitib, one of Hatib’s = 

Mahomet’s most trusted followers,{ despatched pri- roenioate the 


li 
vately a female messenger with a letter to his friends bis funily at 


: os Bo : ° Mecca, frus- 
in Mecca, containing intimation of the intended trated’ 


assault. Information of this soon came to the ears 


accoutrements of the Prophet ; and inquiring the cause, was told 
that an expedition had been resolved on, but she did not know 
in what direction. 

* This covert design is distinctly stated by the Secretary. K. 
Wackidi, 1264. The expedition was sent to the valley of Idham, 
between Dzu Khashab and Dzu Marwa, three marches from 
Medina. There was no fighting on this occasion, as the tribe at 
once embraced Islam. On their way back, they received intimation 
that Mahomet had already left for Mecca, and they hastened to 
join him. 

+ K. Wackidi, 126. 

+ He had been Mahomet’s ambassador to Egypt. 


The army 
es. 
Ramadhan, 
A.H. VI. 
January, 
A.D. 630. 
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of the Prophet, and he sent Ali with Zobeir in pur- 
suit of the messenger. ‘They overtook her, and after 
a long search discovered the letter carefully hidden 
in her locks. Hatib excused himself by the natural 
desire he had to save his unprotected family at 
Mecca; and the plea, in view of his former services, . 
was graciously accepted.* 

On the 10th of Ramadhan, the 1st January, A.D. 
630, the army commenced its march. It was the 
largest force Medina had ever seen. The tents of 
the Bedouin auxiliaries darkened the plain for miles 
around, and several important tribes fell in with 
Mahomet on the line of march. Two of these, the 
Mozeina and Suleim, contributed each a thousand ~ 
soldiers.f Mahomet now found himself at the head 
of between eight and ten thousand men. Two of 
his wives, Zeinab and Omm Salma, accompanied 
him.[ The march was made with such rapidity, 


* K, Wédckidi, 126. The Secretary says nothing more. But 
Hishami, as is his wont, deals in the supernatural, and says that 
Mahomet had information of the despatch of the letter ‘from 
the Heavens.” The opening verses of the Sixtieth Sura are said 
to refer to Hatib; but they appear to have a general bearing 
against too great intimacy with the Coreish during the truce, and 
to be therefore of a prior date. Hishdmi, 355. 

{ The tribes specified by Hishami and the Secretary are the 
B. Suleim, Mozeina, Ghifar (four hundred strong), Aslam (four 
hundred), Ashja, Joheina, Tamim, Cays, Asad. 

¢{ K. Wachkidi, 123; Hishémi, 871. Omm Salma seems to have 
been the favourite companion of Mahomet on his marches. Ayesha 
is not mentioned as accompanying him after the affair in the 
expedition against the B. Mustalick. 
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that the army encamped at Marr al Tzahr4n, one 
stage from Mecca, on the seventh or eighth day.* 

Meanwhile, Abb4s had joined Mahomet on the heel ram 
road. ‘The traditions of the Abbassides, of course, 
claim him as having been long a true believer, 
and class him among the exiles from Mecca,—the 
Refugees,— whose favoured number was now about 
to close.t But Abbas was only worldly wise. He 
had waited till the supremacy of his nephew was 
beyond a doubt; and now, at the last moment, 
when there was no merit in the act, openly espoused 
his cause. Nevertheless, he was welcomed by the 
Prophet with favour and affection.[ 

And now we come to a curious and somewhat Abu Soffin : 
mysterious passage in the campaign. Mahomet com- of Mahomet. 
manded his followers that every one should kindle 
a fire that night on the heights above the camp. Ten 
thousand fires soon blazed on the mountain tops of 


* K. Wackidi, 128. The Secretary says he was seven days on 
the road. One tradition, however, represents him as leaving Medina 
on the 6th Ramadhan; and another makes the occupation of Mecca 
take place ten days before the end of that month, which would 
allow a much longer period for the road. 

¢ After Mecca had become subject to Mahomet, there was, of 
course, no longer any merit in emigrating to Medina. Abbas is 
- therefore held to have been the last of the Refugees. 

t He is said to have joined Mahomet at Johfa, near Rabigh, 
about half-way between Medina and Mecca. It is highly probable 
that he came by previous appointment. Abbasside tradition natu- 
rally makes every thing as favourable to Abbas as possible. The 
truth is (see vol. ii. p. 234, and iii. p.153), that he always sailed 
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Marr al Tzahran. The Prophet trusted that this 
first intimation of his approach would burst upon 
the city with alarming grandeur, and prove the hope- 
lessness of opposition. No certain information of 
the march of Mahomet from Medina had yet reached 
the Coreish. Their enemy had carefully cut off all 
sources of intelligence, and it is not improbable that 
there were traitors within Mecca itself who sought 
to lull suspicion. At last the chief men became 
uneasy at the portentous.calm, broken only by vague 
reports of a coming storm ; and they sent forth Abu 
Sofién to reconnoitre. Jn the evening, accompanied 
by Hakim (the nephew of Khadija, who had shown 
kindness to Mahomet when shut up with Abu 
Talib), and Bodeil the Khozaite chief, Abu Sofian 
sallied forth on the Medina road. The fires on the 
mountain tops began to appear in full sight, and 


with wind and tide. It is quite possible that ever since the treaty, 
and especially since the Pilgrimage, he may have been in collu- 
sion with Mahomet, and secretly forwarding his cause at Mecca. 

Two other persons of some note also tendered allegiance to 
Mahomet on the march: Abu Sofidn, son of Mahomet’s uncle | 
Harith, and Abdallah ibn Abi Omeya, son of Mahomet’s aunt 
Atika, and brother of his wife Omm Salmaé. Omm Salma inter- 
ceded for them; but Mahomet at first refused to receive them. 
Both had incurred his severe displeasure,—the former having, in 
company with Amru and Abdallah ibn Zibara, greatly annoyed 
him with their satires; and the latter having also been a keen 
opponent. Abu Sofian, being repulsed, declared that he would 
go forth into the desert with his little son, and that there they 
would both die of hunger ; whereat Mahomet relented. Hishdmi, 
857. 
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to engage their speculations, when suddenly, in the 
dark, a stranger approached, and thus accosted Abu 
Sofiin: “Abu Hantzala!* Is it thy voice I hear?” 
“Yes, Iam he,” said Abu Sofiin; “and what hast 
thou left behind thee?” “ Yonder,” replied the 
stranger, “is Mahomet encamped with ten thousand 
followers. See ye not the myriad fires which they 
have kindled in their camp? Believe and cast in 
thy lot with us, else thy mother and thy house shall 
weep for thee!” It was Abbis whospoke. Mounted 
on the Prophet’s white mule, he had issued forth 
(tradition tells us), hoping that he might mect some 
wayfarer on the road, and send him to the Coreish, 
if haply they would come and sue for peace, and thus 
save Mecca from destruction. “Seat thee upon the 
mule behind me,” continued Abbas. “I will conduct 
thee to the Prophet, and thou shalt seek for quarter 
from him.” They were soon at the tent of Mahomet. 
Abbas entered, and acquainted him with the arrival 
of his distinguished friend:—“ Take him to thy 
tent, Abbas,” replied the Prophet; “ and in the morn- 
ing come to me with him again.” In the morning 
accordingly they sought the Prophet’s tent :—“ Out 
upon thee, Abu Sofidn!” cried Mahomet as the 
Coreishite chief drew near. Hast thou not yet dis- 
covered that there 1s no God but the Lord alone?” 
“Noble and generous Sire! Had there been any 


* Abu Sofiin was so called after his son, Hantzala. 
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God beside, verily he had been of some avail to me.” 
—“And dost thou not acknowledge that I am the 
Prophet of the Lord?” continued Mahomet. “ Noble 
Sire! As to this thing, there is yet in my heart some 
hesitancy.”* “ Wo is thee!” exclaimed Abbas ; “ it 
is no time for hesitancy, this. Believe and testify 
at once the creed of Islam, or else thy head shall be 
severed from thy body!” It was, indeed, no time 
for idle pride or scruple; and so Abu Sofian, seeing 
no alternative left to him, repeated the formula of 
belief in God and in his Prophet. What a moment 
of exultation it must have been for Mahomet when ~ 
he saw the great leader of the Coreish a suppliant 
believer at his feet! ‘‘ Haste thee to Mecca!” he said; 
for he knew well when to show forbearance and gene- 
rosity. ‘“ Haste thee to the city: no one that taketh 
refuge in the house of Abu Sofidn shall be harmed. 
And hearken! speak unto the people, that whoever 
closeth the door of his house, the inmates thereof shall 
escape.”. Abu Sofian hastened to retire. But before 
he could quit the camp, the forces were already 
under arms, and were being marshalled in their 
respective columns. Standing by Abbas, he watched 
in amazement the various tribes, each defiling with 


* Hishdmi, 859. This conversation with Mahomet is not given 
by the Secretary. It is very uncertain; but itis interesting, and 
not improbably founded on fact. An episode in which Omar 
interfered, wishing to strike off Abu Sofifin’s head, is certainly 
apocryphal ; he is always introduced by tradition with this speech 
ready made. 
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the banner given to it by Mahomet, into its proper 
place. One by one, the different clans were pointed 
out by name, and recognized. “ And what is that 
black mass,” asked Abu Sofidn, “with dark mail and 
shining lances?” “It is the flower of the chivalry of 
Mecca and Medina,” replied Abbis,—“ the favoured 
band that guards the person of the Prophet.” 
“ Truly,” exclaimed the astonished chief, “ this king- 
dom of thy uncle's is a mighty kingdom.” “Nay, 
Abu Sofién! he is more than a king,—he is a mighty 
Prophet!” ‘Yes; thou sayest truly. Now let 
me go.” “ Away!” said Abbas. “ — thee to 


thy people!” 
Abu Sofian hurried back to iat and as he Saconin 
entered the city, he shouted at the pitch of his sage of quarter 
O wWvLECCAa. 


voice: “Ye Corcish! Mahomet isclose upon us. He 
hath an army which ye are not able to withstand, 
Whoever entereth the house of Abu Sofian shall be 
safe; and whoever shutteth his door upon him shall 
be safe; and whosoever entereth the holy House 
shall be safe!” So the people fled in all directions 
to their houses, and to the Kaaba.* 


Such is the account given by tradition. But Was there 
collusion be- 


beneath the narrative, I find symptoms of a previous tween Abu 


* Hishdmi, p.360. Hind, the wife of Abu Sofian, is represented 
as seizing him by the hair of his head and face, when she heard 
the words of his proclamation, and abusing him thus :—“ Away 
with this fat fellow from the earth!” On which he repeated 
that it was in vain to try and deceive themselves, for the force 
moving upon them was irresistible. But the traditions about 
Hind must be received with caution. 


Sofian and 
Mahomet ? 
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understanding between Mahomet and Abu Sofian. 
Whether there was any collusion so early as the 
visit of Abu Sofiin to Medina, whether Abb4s was 
charged by the chiefs of Mecca with the conduct of 
negotiations with the Prophet, and from which side 
the overtures first came, can be matter for conjecture 
only. But there seems strong reason to believe that 
the meeting by night of Abu Sofian with Abbas was 
a concerted measure, not the result of accident. 
That Abu Sofién, wearied with the long protracted 
struggle between the Prophet and his people,—a 
struggle now about to be renewed with all the 
prospects of internecine strife ; assured, from what 
he saw and heard at Medina, that the chances of 
victory lay on Mahomet’s side; and anxious to 
avert a bloody battle,—conspired to lull alarm and 
prevent a timely and a general rising at Mecca 
against the invader, seems to me hardly less evident. 
As hereditary leader of the-Coreish, he possessed 
more influence to effect that’ object than any other 
chief at Mecca, and of his influence Mahomet wil- 
lingly availed himself. To the treason, or the 
patriotism, of Abu Sofidn, it is mainly due that the 
submission of Mecca was secured with scarcely any 
bloodshed. Such at least is the conclusion which 
I draw from the garbled tale of tradition.* 


* I have reserved my reasons for a note :— | 
1. Abbas evidently went forth from the camp at Marr al Tzahran 
by the authority of Mahomet. He rode upon his mule. He went, 
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To return to the camp of Mahomet. The army The army 

; moves for- 

was now in full march on Mecca. It was an hour ward upon 
Mecca. 


it is said, with the intention of meeting ‘‘ some hewer of wood or 
seller of milk,” whom he might send into the city to announce 
the arrival of the army, in the hope that the citizens would come 
out and sue for terms. Would he have dared to enter even on 
such a mission, without Mahomet’s knowledge, seeing that up to 
this time every effort had been made to keep the expedition secret ? 
Such being the case, it is hardly to be supposed that he would go 
forth towards Mecca, in the dark, on the mere chance of falling 
in with some wayfarer to send in as a messenger to the city. He 
surcly must have had some more settled expectation than this. 

2. The companions of Abu Sofian were Hakim, a Coreishite, 
whose antecedents inclined him towards Mahomet, and Bodeil, a : 
Khoziite chief, an ally of Mahomet, who had gone to Medina to 
consult with him. 

3. Abu Sofifin must have had some knowledge of the approach 
of Mahomet to induce him to go out at all. It is pretended that 
he was entirely unaware of Mahomet’s advance, and at first 
fancied the fires to be those of a Khozaite encampment. Then 
why was he deputed by the chiefs of Mecca to go and procure 
terms from Mahomet ?—“ If ye meet Mahomet,” said these chiefs 
to Abu Sofiin, “take from him a pledge for our security.” 
K. Wackidi, 127. The approach of the Prophet was thus clearly 
known in some circles at Mecca. 

4, The happily timed meeting of Abu Sofian and Abbas ; their 
sudden recognition in the dark; the ready consent of Abu Sofian 
‘to proceed straight to the tent of Mahomet, and from an enemy to 
become his subservient follower (and that, too, before he had seen 
the extent of his force), all tend to strengthen the idea that there 
was a previous understanding. Otherwise, the first impulse of 
Abu Sofién would surely have been to rush back, rouse the 
threatened city, and organize some means of defence, rather than 
go on and spend the night quietly in the enemy’s camp. 

5. The armed opposition offered at one of the approaches of 
the city, shows the spirit that still dwelt in Mecca, even when 
opposition must have been seen to be hopeless. There is no doubt 
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of deep anxiety for the Prophet. But when he 
reached the plain of Dzu Towa near the city, it 
became evident that his precautions had been 


that unless Abu Sofian, and one or two other influential men, had 
so acted as to quiet suspicion, the city would have bristled with 
arms, as it did two years before, when Mahomet came with peace- 
ful, and not as now with hostile, intentions. Where were the 
Bani Bakr and the numerous citizens who had good reason to 
dread the vengeance of Mahomet ? 

6. Mahomet forbade fighting. Would he have done so unless 
he had had some special assurance that there would be no oppo- 
sition? When he perceived that fighting was going on in one 
quarter, he exclaimed in anger,—‘‘ What, did I not forbid it ?” 
Would his surprise be at all natural, unless he had had some 
understanding with the influential men of Mecca? 

It may be alleged that he took the city by surprise, and (then, 
when within one march of Mecca, and no time was left for an 
organized attack), sent a message of peace, which the people had 
no option but to accept. But even supposing it possible, which 
I doubt, to conceal from all the chiefs of Mecca, the approach of 
ten thousand men along the high road to Syria, no long prepara- 
tion was required for Arab warfare; and at‘the notice of a few 
hours, the population would have armed and gone forth as before, 
*‘clothed in panthers’ skins, and swearing rather to die than 
yield,” had there not been some counter influence among their 
leaders. A severe struggle might naturally have been looked for, 
and had there been no previous understanding, Mahomet would 
have expected it. That he did not, establishes a strong presump- 
tion of extensive collusion. 

The strongest objection to the views above suggested, is that 
there is no mention made in tradition of such collusion ; and 
that the friends of Abu Sofiin did not perpetuate the knowledge 
of a fact (according to Moslem ideas), so meritorious. But the 
proceedings were necessarily secret, and the strong current of 
Abbasside tradition naturally gives the credit of Abu Sofiin’s 
visit entirely to Abbds, making Abu Sofian a mere passive tool, 
who was frightened by menaces into the profession of Islam. 
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effectual. Had any general opposition been organized 
to check his farther progress, this was the place _ 
where a stand would have been made; yet no army 
appeared in sight. In token of his gratitude, he 
bowed low upon his camel, and offered up to God 
a prayer of thanksgiving. The troops were told 
off in four divisions, and to each was assigned a 
different road, by which they were simultaneously 
to advance upon the city. They now separated to 
perform their several parts, with strict injunctions 
from Mahomet not to fight or offer violence to any 
one. Zobeir, leading the left battalion, was to enter 
from the north. Khalid, with the Bedouin tribes, 
was on the right; passing the city on the west, he 
was to make his way into the southern or lower 
suburbs. ‘The men of Medina under Sad ibn Obdda, 
were to force their way into the western quarter. 
Abu Obeida, commanding the Refugees, and fol- 
lowed by Mahomet himself, took the nearest road 
skirting the hill of Jebel Hind.* This disposition 
of his forces was wisely made: if opposition were 
offered to any column, one of the other divisions 
would be at hand to take the enemy in the rear. 
As Sad led on the citizens of Medina, he sang: “ To- 
day is the day of slaughter ; there is no security this 


* See the plan of Mecca, vol. i. p.5. Mahomet’s column 
apparently came by the route marked “ modern road to Jedda 
cut through the hill by steps,” or by some similar pathway. See 
further, note below, p. 125. 
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day for Mecca!” Hearing these martial and vin- 
dictive words, and apprehending evil from the fiery 
temper of Sad, Mahomet took the Medina banner 
from his hands, and gave it to Cays, his son—a per- 
son of towering stature, but of milder disposition 
than his father.* 

About this time, an old man, blind and decrepit, 
might. have been seen climbing with the help of his 
daughter one of the heights of Abu Cobeis, which 
overhang the city. It was Abu Cuhafa, the aged 
parent of Abu Bakr. To-his frequent inquiry 
whether anything was yet in sight, the maiden at last 
replied: “A dark moving mass has just emerged 
from yonder valley.” “It is the Army!” said the 
aged man. “ And now I see a figure hasting to and 
fro amid the columns of that mass.”—“ This is the 
leader marshalling the force.” “‘ But the blackness 
is dispersing rapidly. It spreads ”—continued the 
girl “ Ah! then the Army is advancing!” ex- 
claimed Abu Cuhafa. ‘“ Haste thee, my daughter, 
and lead me to my house.” It was full time to do 
so, for the troops were already sweeping along the 
approaches to the town on every side; and a rude 
assailant snatched the maiden’s silver necklace from 
her neck while she was yet guiding her father’s 
tottering steps toward their home. ; 

* Hish&mi makes the standard to have been made over to Ali; 
but, besides that the Secretary is decisively in favour of the state- 


ment in the text, it is not likely that the Medina standard would 
have been given to any one but a citizen of Medina. 
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The several columns entered peaceably, excepting Khilid en- 
counters oppo- 


that of Khalid. On the road by which he was to sition, and 


approach, the bitterest of Mahomet’s enemies, and enemy i into 
those most deeply implicated in the attack upon the = 
Bani Khozaa, had taken up a defensive position, or 
perhaps in despair they were preparing for a hasty 

flight towards the sea-shore. They were led by 
Safwan, Suheil, and Ikrima son of Abu Jahl. As 

the battalion of Khalid appeared in view, it was 
saluted by a discharge of arrows. But Khalid was 

ready to receive his opponents, and soon put them 

all to flight. Flushed with success, and unmindful 

of the Prophet’s order, he pursued with his wild 
Bedouins the fugitive Coreish into the streets of 
Mecca. The leaders escaped ; but eight-and-twenty 
citizens were killed in the.conflict. Khalid lost only 

_ two men.* | 

As this encounter was going forward, Mahomet, Mahomet's 


concern at 
following the column of the Refugees, crossed the this encounter. 


* Hishami says twelve or thirteen men were killed. The 
Secretary more accurately gives the number at twenty-four of 
the Coreish, and four of the Hodzeil. The two men killed on 
Khialid’s side, Kurz ibn Jabir (the Arab who attacked Medina, 
vol. iii. p. 68), and a Khoziite, are said to have lost their way, and 
to lave thus fallen into the enemy’s hands. The absence of other 
casualties on the side of Mahomet shows the defence to have been 
hasty, and entirely wanting in solidity and organization. If the 
army was expected by this road, and a defence was really intended, 
one would have looked for some more effective effort than this. 

The road to Jedda and Yemen led out from this quarter, so 
that the supposition of flight being contemplated by the leaders 
and their followers is also tenable. 
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eminence of Adzakhir, and a full view of the valley 
burst upon him. But his pleasure at the grateful 
prospect was at once turned into concern as his eye 
caught the gleaming of swerds on the farther side of 
the city, and the troops of Kh4lid in pursuit. “What!” 
he cried in surprise and anger, “did I not strictly 
command that there should not be any fighting ?”’ 


‘The cause was soon explained, and Mahomet said,— 
“ That which the Lord decreeth is the best.” * 


From the pass, Mahomet descended into the 
valley, at a spot not far from the tombs of Abu Talib 
and Khadija. He was there joined by the division of 
Zobeir, and having assured himself that Mecca was 
now wholly at his will, he directed his tent of leather 
to be pitched in the open space to the north of the 
city.¢ ‘ Wilt thou not alight at thine own house?” 
inquired his followers. ‘“ Not so,” he said, “ for have 


* K. Wéckidi, 127 ; Hishdm#, 361. 


+ See the map, v.i. p.5. The pathway north of Jebel Hind 
brought him into the valley near the burying ground of Al Juhfn; 
a little below this he pitched his tent, and the two northern 
divisions of the army encamped. The two other divisions were 
probably encamped to the south of the city. 

The tradition of the Prophet's route is still retained, though in 
a loose and inaccurate form. ‘Mounting our animals,” says 
Burton, ‘‘ we followed the road to the Jannat al Maala, the sacred 
cemetery of Mecca. A rough wall, with a poor gateway, encloses 
a patch of barren and grim-looking ground, at the foot of the 
chain which bounds the city’s western suburb; and below Al 
Akaba, the gap through which Khalid bin Walid entered Mecca 
with the triumphant Prophet.” As regards Khilid, this (as will 
have been seen from the text) is wrong. Vol. iii. p. 349. 
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they left me yet any house within the city?’”* The 

great banner was planted at the door of his tent, and 
Mahomet entered to repose, and to reflect on the 
accomplishment of the dream of his life. The abused, 
rejected, exiled, Prophet now saw the city at his 
feet. Mahomet was lord of Mecca. 

But Mahomet did not long repose. Again mounted Worslinaes 
on Al Caswa, he proceeded to the Kaaba, reverently anu destroys 
saluted with his staff the sacred stone, and made the there. 
seven circuits of the temple. Then pointing with 
the same staff one by one to the numerous idols placed 
around, he commanded that they should be hewn 
down. The great image of Hobal, reared as the 
tutelary deity of Mecca in front of the Kaaba, 
shared the common fate. “Truth hath come,” ex- 
claimed Mahomet, as it fell with a crash to the 
ground, “and falsehood hath vanished ; for false- 
hood is evanescent.” Going now to the Station of 
Abraham, twenty or thirty paces from the K4aba,f 
he bowed himself in worship ; and sitting down, he 


* K. Wackidi, 227. The original is ‘“ Hath Ackil left for me 
yet any house?” Ackil, the son of Abu Télib, had probably 
taken possession of all the family property at Mecca. 


{| K. Wackidi, 127, quoted from Sura, xvii. 82. Tradition 
says that there were three hundred and sixty idols ranged round 
the Kaaba, and that as Mahomet pointed to each in succession with 
his staff, reciting the verse above quoted, the idol fell forwards on 
its face. The use of a metaphorical expression in desoribing the 
actual scene would easily give rise to these tales. 

} See the Plate II. vol. ii. p. 18 ; and the account of the K&aba, 
pp. 84, et seg. (where the Plate should have been inserted). 
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sent Bilal to summon Othman ibn Talha with the 
key of the temple. When it was brought, he took . 
the key, and opening therewith the door of the 
Kaaba, he entered and again performed devout pros- 
trations. He then returned to the doorway, and 
standing upon the elevated step seized hold of the 
two rings attached to the door, and gazed around on 
the multitude which thronged below. “Othmfn ibn 
Talha!” he called aloud,—“ here. take back the key 


~ to be kept in custody by thee and thy posterity, 


—an hereditary and perpetual.office. No one shall 
take it from thee save the unjust.—And thou Abbas,” 
turning to his uncle“ I confirm thee in the office 
of giving drink unto the pilgrims: it is no mean 
privilege this which I give now unto thee.”* 
Having destroyed the images and obliterated the 
pictures of Abraham and of the angels which, it is 
said, covered the walls of the K4aba,f Mahomet 


* Hishami represents Ali as standing with the key before 
Mahomet, and urging that the custody of the Kaaba should be 
conferred on him. The request was refused, on the ground that 
Mahomet wished to settle everything on its previous basis ;—“ it 
is for me a day of kindness and fulfilment of claims.” This is 
evidently an Alyite tradition to excuse Ali’s having been passed 
over in the assignment of these offices. 

{ It is said that Omar was sent to perform this task, and that 
Mahomet did not enter the Kaaba until every picture had been 
erased. K. Wdckidi, 1284. Hishami fadds that the first thing 
Mahomet saw on entering was the wooden figure of a dove, which 
he broke with his own hands. On the wall, beside the angels, 
was @ figure of Abraham in the act of divining by arrows, at the 
sight of which Mahomet was greatly indignant. Hishdmi, 364. 
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sent a crier through the streets of Mecca with this 
proclamation,—“ Whoever believeth in God and 
in the last day, let him not leave in his house any 
image whatever, that he doth not break in pieces.” 
He likewise deputed a party of the Bani Khoz&a to 
repair the boundary pillars around the sacred ter- 
.ritory.* Thus he gave practical proof that, while 
determined to root out idolatry from the land, he 
was equally resolved to cherish and perpetuate the 
sanctity of Mecca. He won the hearts of the in- 
habitants by his passionate declaration of attach- 
ment to their city:— Thou art the choicest por- 
tion of the earth unto me,” he said, “ and the most 
loveable thereof. If I had not been cast forth from 
thy borders, I never had forsaken thee!” The men of 
Medina now began to fear that as the Lord had given 
him the victory over his native city and country, 
he would return to it as to his home. Mahomet over- 
heard them conversing thus, and calling them around 
him, assured them all that he would never quit 
Medina: “God forbid it,” he said,—“ where ye 
live there shall I live, and there too shall I die.” F 


* The Alamain were then, as at the present day, pillars placed 
at the limits of the sacred territory on either side of all the main 
roads leading to Mecca. See Burton, v. iii. 251,341, 369. They 
had probably become neglected or injured, as Mahomet may 
have observed in passing. The distance of these land-marks 
from Mecca seems to vary in different directions. On the Jedda 
road they are nine miles from Mecca; towards Al Omra, only three. 

{ Hishdmi, 366. This is said to have occurred on Safa, as he 
was praying on that eminence. For the account popularly given 
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Mahomet now retired again to his tent. Soon 
after, Abu Bakr approached the door, leading his 
father, Abu Cuhafa, who was bowed down with 
great age, and his locks “ white as the flower of the 
mountain grass.”* Mahomet accosted him kindly: 
“Why didst thou not leave thine aged father in 
his house, Abu Bakr? and I would have gone and 
seen him there.” “It was more fitting that he 
should visit thee, O Prophet, than that thou shouldst 
visit him.” Mahomet seated Abu Cuhafa beside 
himself, and affectionately pressing his hand upon 
the old man’s breast, invited him to make profession 
of the Moslem faith, which he readily did. 

From the general amnesty extended to the citizens 
of Mecca, Mahomet excluded ten or twelve persons. 
Of these, however, only four were actually put to 
death. | 

Huweirith and Habb&ar were proscribed in conse- 
quence of their barbarous conduct in having pur- 
sued Zeinab, Mahomet’s daughter, while endeavour- 
ing to effect her escape from Mecca.t The former 


of Mahomet’s receiving the pledge of loyalty from the citizens of 
Mecca, I can find no authority. M. C. de Perceval, v. iii. p. 233. 

* Hishdmi, 860. The fine image is spoiled by the addition that 
Mahomet desired him to dye his snow-white hair. 

¢ See above, p.9. Huweirith, as there stated, is accused of 
having perpetrated a similar attack on Fatima and Omm Colthim 
when they were on the road to Medina under charge of Abbds; but 
the circumstance is noticed nowhere else; and it will be remem- 
bered that these ladies were taken to Medina by Zeid and not by 
Abbas. Ihave little doubt that Huweirith was proscribed in con- 
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was put to death by Ali; the latter concealed him- 
self; and some months later, appearing at Medina, a 
repentant convert, he was forgiven. 
The two next were renegade Moslems, who, having 1 Two mur- 
shed blood at Medina, had fled to Mecca, and ab- ier 
jured Islam. They were both slain, and also a sing-?™” ia 
ing girl belonging to one of them, who had been in 
the habit of annoying the Prophet by abusive verses.* 
The rest escaped. Among them was another pues: an 
apostate, Abdallah ibn Sdd,f whom Mahomet had escapes.” 
employed at Medina in writing out passages of the 
Coran from his dictation. His foster brother shel- 
tered him till quiet was restored, then brought him 
forward and implored forgiveness for him. The 
Prophet, unwilling to pardon so great an offender, 
for some time held his peace; but at last granted 
him quarter. When Abdallah retired, Mahomet thus 
addressed his companions who were seated about 
him: “Why did not one of you arise and smite 
Abdallah on the neck. I remained silent expecting 
this.” “ But thou gavest no sign unto us,” replied 
sequence of his having been the accomplice of Habbar in the 
attack on Zeinab. As Ali put him to death, the tradition might 
naturally grow up that it was his wife Fatima, and not his sister, 
to whom the indignity was offered. 
* Their names are Abdallah ibn Khalal and Mikyas ibn Subéba. 
The murder committed by the former is said to have been wilful, 
that of the latter unintentional. Abdallah had two singing girls. 
Both were sentenced to death, but one escaped and afterwards 
obtained quarter; the execution. of the other appears to have 
been the worst act committed hy Mahomet on the present occasion. 
Abdallah was killed clinging to the curtain of the Kaaba. 

+ Abdallah is alsu called Ibn Abi Sarah. 
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one of them. “To give signs,” said Mahomet, “ is 
treachery ; it 1s not fitting for a Prophet in such 
° fashion to ordain the death of any.” 


SS ae oa Safw4n and Ikrima, after eluding the pursuit of 


Sarah, escape. Khalid, fled towards the sea-shore; they were on 
the point of embarking, when the assurance of for- 
giveness reached them and they were persuaded to 
return.* Hind, the wife of Abu Sofifn, and Sarah, 
a singing girl who had in the discharge of her pro- 
fession given offence to Mahomet, escaped the sen- 
tence of death by an opportune submission. 


* Ikrima was brought back by his wife who, had obtained a 
pardon from Mahomet, and hurried after him to Jedda. M.C.de 
Perceval tells a romantic story of her reaching the shore just as 
he had embarked, and waving her scarf to bring him back, v. iii. 
2389. 

Omeir, 2 Meccan chief, went after Safwan, taking as a pledge 
the red striped turban worn by Mahomet around his head ,as he 
entered Mecca. - He asked for two months’ quarter ; Mahomet 
gave him four. Hishdmi, 867. 

¢-Sarah is said by Abul Feda to have been the same that car- 
ried Hatib’s letter. But this is not mentioned by the Secretary, 
or by Hishfmi, as it would, no doubt, if it had been true. The 
cause assigned is, that she persecuted Mahomet at Mecca. Of 
others not mentioned among the proscribed, is Abdallah ibn 
Zibara, a poet who used to write satirical verses against Mahomet. 
He fled to Najrin, but was induced to return to Medina by some 
friendly verses of Hassan. 

Wahshi, the Abyssinian slave, who slew Hamza, fled to Tayif, 
and eventually obtained pardon, in company with its inhabitants. 

Omm Hani gave refuge to two men of her husband’s tribe 
whom her brother Ali wished to kill. She went to Mahomet to 
ask quarter for them. He received her graciously, saying, “I 
give protection to whomsoever thou dost give protection.” A 
curious scene is at the same time described of Mahomet’s camp 
life. The Prophet, wearied and covered with dust, had retired to 
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The proscriptions were thus comparatively few Treatment of 
ecca by 


in number; and capital sentence, where actually Mahomet, 
carried into effect, was, perhaps, (with a single ex- and forbear- 
; ee ass : ..- ing. 

ception,” ) justified by other crimes than mere politi- 
cal antagonism. The conduct of Mahomet on the 
conquest of Mecca, was marked by singular mag- 
nanimity and moderation. It was indeed for his 
own interest to forgive the past, and to cast all its 
sights and injuries into oblivion. . But it did not 
the less require a large and generous heart to do 
this.f And he had his reward, for the whole popu- 
lation of. his native city at once gave in their 
adhesion, and espoused his cause with alacrity and 
- apparent devotion. There were no “ disaffected ” 
inhabitants at Mecca, as there had been at Medina. 
Within a few weeks we find two thousand of the 
citizens fighting faithfully by his side. 

On the night after the occupation of Mecca, some Bloodshed 
men of the Bani Khozaa, to gratify an old standing een 
enmity, rose upon a party of the Bani Hodzeil, and 


a corner of the tent across which Fatima held a screen; there he 
bathed himself, and then came forth to meet the persons waiting 
for him. | 

M. C. de Perceval mentions seventeen persons proscribed. Vol. iii. 
p- 230. Ido not find authority for so many. K. Wdckidi, 129 ; 
Hishdmi, 363. 

*I allude to the singing girl of Abdallah, as explained in a 
previous note. Themurder committed by Mikyas, though described 
as not wilful, was probably attended with some other act of 
criminality, or he would not have fled from Medina. 

{t Mahomet is said to have compared himself in his treatment 
of Mecca to Joseph forgiving the injuries of his brethren. K. 
Wackidi, 1284. 
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put one of them to death. The day following, 
Mahomet took advantage of the incident, and ad- 
dressed the congregation which had assembled in 
front of the Kaaba for the mid-day prayer in these 
words: “ Verily the Lord hallowed Mecca in the 
day that he framed the heavens and theearth. Nor 
was it common unto me, but for a single watch of 
the day,—then it returned to its sacredness as be- 
fore. Neither was the plunder thereof lawful unto 
me. Let him that is present tell it unto him that is 
absent. Ye Bani Khozdéa! withdraw your hands 
from shedding blood. The man whom ye have killed, 
I will myself pay the compensation for him ; but 
whoso slayeth any man after this, verily the blood of . 
him that is murdered shall be required at his hands.” 

During the succeeding fortnight, which was occu- 
pied in the arrangement of public affairs at Mecca, 
Mahomet sent forth several armed parties to destroy 
the idolatrous shrines in the vicinity, and secure 
the submission of the surrounding tribes. Khalid 
demolished the fane of Al Ozza at Nakhla,—the 
famous goddess of the Meccan tribes; Amru breke 
in pieces Suwa, an image adored by the Bani 
Hodzeil; and Manat, the divinity worshipped at 
Cudeid, was destroyed by a band of the citizens of 
Medina who had formerly been especially devoted 
to its service.* 

* Some traditions assign the command in this last expedition 


to Ali, but the balance of evidence is in favour of the statement in 
the text ; and it was, moreover, in keeping with his character that 


- Mahomet would send its former worshippers to destroy the image. ° 
‘It used to be worshipped by the Bani Aws, Khazraj, and Ghassan. 
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On his return from Nakhla, Khalid was sent with Crary 

a large detachment to require the adhesion of the Bani Jadzima. 
Bani Jadzima, who dwelt a day’s march south of 

Mecca. They tendered an immediate submission, 
professed themselves converts,* and at the bidding of 

Khalid, laid down their arms. But Khalid, actuated 

by an ancient enmity, and thus early giving proof 

of the unscrupulous cruelty which marked his 
subsequent career, and gained for him the title 

of The Sword of God, made them all prisoners, and 

gave command for their execution. A portion were 

put to death by his Bedouin followers, but fortu- 

nately there were also present some citizens of 

Medina and Refugees, who interposed and saved the 

rest. Mahomet, displeased and grieved at the intelli- 

gence, raised up his hands to Heaven, and said: 

“O Lord! Iam innocent in thy sight of that which 

Khalid hath done.” To-prove the sincerity of his 
displeasure, he sent forth Ali with money to make 
compensation for the slain, and for the plunder. 


. Curious stories are told about these deities. When Khalid 
returned from Nakhla, Mahomet asked him what he had seen. 
He replied, Nothing. ‘Then thou hast not yet destroyed the 
goddess? Return and do so.” On his going back, a naked female, 
black, and with dishevelled hair, rushed out, and Khalid cut her 
in pieces. ‘“ That was Ozza,” said the Prophet, when it was re- 
ported to him. A similar tale is told of Manat. K.Wédckidt, 129. 

The servitor of one of the images, after suspending his sword 
about its neck, retired to an adjoining hill, and cried out to the 
image to wield the sword and save itself. Hishdmt, 371. 


* M. C. de Perceval says that they professed themselves 
Sabeans, but I do not find this stated in any of my authoritieay 
Vol. iii. p. 248. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FIFTH. 


The Battle of Honein and Siege of Tayiy. 


SS taicrevias WHETHER from the rumour of Khalid’s sanguinary 

against Ma- treatment of the Bani Jadzima, or from fear of 

ani Mahomet generally, and jealousy of his aggressive 
career, the great and warlike tribe of the Haw4zin 
resolved to anticipate any attack upon their liberties, 
by themselves assuming an offensive front. They 
appointed a rendezvous at Autas, a valley between 
Mecca and Tayif, where they began rapidly to 
assemble. 

hie obligate This movement obliged Mahomet to cut short his 

leave Mecea. stay at Mecca. Although the city had cheerfully 
accepted his supremacy, all its inhabitants had not 
yet embraced the new religion, or formally acknow- 
ledged his prophetical claim. Perhaps he intended 
to follow the course he had pursued at Medina, and 
leave the conversion of the people to be gradually 
accomplished without compulsion. However this 
may have been, the threatening intelligence from 
Tayif called him away from Mecca after little more 
than a fortnight’s stay. Moddz ibn Jabal, a young 


citizen of Medina, well skilled in the Coran and in 
os 
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all questions of religious practice, was left behind to 
instruct the Meccans in the tenets and requirements 
of Islam;* and Attab a youthful Coreishite, of the 
house of Abd Shams, was placed over the secular 
administration of the city.f ; 
Four weeks had just elapsed since he had quitted Mahomet 
Medina, when Mahomet marched forth from Mecca pie Cia 
at the head of all his forces, swelled now, by the A VIL 
addition of two thousand auxiliaries from Mecca, to ep eu 
the large number of twelve thousand men. Safw4n, 
at his request, made over to him one hundred suits 
of mail and stand of arms complete, and as many 
camels. The array of tribes, each with a banner 
waving at its head, was so imposing, that Abu 
Bakr broke forth, as the marshalled forces passed, 
with the exclamation: “We shall not this day 
be worsted by reason of the smallness of our num- 
bers!” Mahomet smiled with a complacent assent.{ 
The vainglorious boast was remembered by the 
and reaches 


Prophet afterwards with self-reproach. In three or Honein. 


* Modadz belonged to the Bani Khazraj; he was only twenty or 
twenty-one years of age at the battle of Badr, and was now 
twenty-six or twenty-seven. 


{1 He was at this time but twenty-one years old, according to 
M. C. de Perceval, (iit. 247), though a chief of great influence. He 
belonged to the same branch as Othmén and Abu Sofidn: for 
its origin see vol. i. p.ccl. When Mahomet first occupied Mecca, 
he set over the market Said ibn Said, but this person went forth 
with him to Tayif. K. Wédckidi, 129. 


$ Some attribute this saying to Mahomet himself. 
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four marches the army arrived near the entrance of 
the valley of Honein. 
one Ears: The greater part of the tribes of the Bani 
vanee.npon HawéAzin, including the Bani Thackif, who inhabited 
' 'Téyif, having rallied round their chief M4lik ibn 
Awf, at Autds, had meanwhile also been advancing 
upon the valley of Honein. ‘The women and chil- 
dren, the property, herds, and flocks, of the Haw4zin, 
followed in their rear. Malik hoped, by the presence 
of their families, and consciousness of the disastrous 
results of a defeat, to nerve his troops to victory. 
Doreid, a very aged warrior, who accompanied the 
army in his litter, protested against the fatal mea- 
sure. But the youthful leader derided his advice. 
During the night, after Mahomet’s arrival in the 
vicinity of Honein, Malik drew up his men in a 
masked position, commanding a steep and narrow 
defile, which formed the entrance to the valley, and 
awaited in silence the approach of the enemy.* 


* Malik was only thirty years of age. K. Wédckidi, 130; - 
Hishdmi, 372. Doreid’ ibn Simna was a famous chief in his day. 
See M. C. de Perceval, v. ii. 539 et seg. After the battle, he was 
cruelly put to death in cold blood, by a youth of the B. Suleim, 
who captured him as he was endeavouring to escape in his camel- 
litter. The first cut of the youth’s sword took no effect. ‘“ How 
badly has thy mother furnished thee !” said the old man, cold and 
unmoved at the prospect of death. ‘There, take that sword 
hung up behind the litter, and strike just between the spine and 
the head. It was thus I used to slay the adversary in my day: 
Then go and tell thy mother that thou hast killed Doreid. Many 
are the days in which I have saved the lives of the women of 
thy tribe.” He had, in fact, saved the lad’s mother, and his two 
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Very early in the morning, while the dawn was ed 
nein. 
yet gray, and the sky overcast with clouds,* the 10th Shawwal, 
A.H. VIII. 
army of Mahomet was in motion. Clad in a full 1st February, 


panoply, as on the day of Ohod, he rode on his pera 
white mule Duldul towards the rear of the forces. 
The vanguard, formed of the Bani Suleim; and led 
by Khalid, were defiling leisurely up the steep and 
narrow pass, when suddenly the Haw4zin rushed 
forth from their ambuscade, and charged them 
with impetuosity. Staggered by the unexpected 
onslaught, the Bani Suleim broke and fell back. 
The shock was communicated from column to co- 
lumn. Aggravated by the obscurity of the hour, and 
the straitness and ruggedness of the road, panic 
seized the whole army: all turned and fled.f As 


grandmothers. The skin of his legs resembled paper, from con- 
stant riding on the bare backs of horses. Hishdmi, 377. 

* K. Wackidi, 1314. It rained that day. 

¢ Clearly the whole army did so, from the accounts both of the 
Secretary and Hishami ; the latter says that all fled, each for him- 
self, none heeding his neighbour : p. 874. The Secretary adds 
that the B. Suleim first broke, then the new soldiers from Mecca, 
then the whole army ; which supposes the Meccans to have been 
in front, immediately behind the vanguard: p. 130. 

A number of traditions are given by Hishami of supposed 
spiteful speeches made by the Meccans on the occurrence of this 
reverse. Abu Sofidn said: “ They are running so hard that they 
will never stop till they reach the sea!” Jabala, son of Safwan 
(included in his father’s four months’ truce, see above, p. 127, 
note) said, “‘Mahomet’s magic spell is this day broken.” His 
father rebuked him: “Quiet, my son! Wottest thou not that I 
would rather one of the Coreish should lord it over me, than these 
Hawazin!” Sheiba, son of Othman ibn Abi Talha, killed at 
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troop by troop they hurried past him, Mahomet 
called out: “ Whither away? The Prophet of the 
Lord is here! Return! return !”—but his words had 
no effect, excepting that a band of devoted friends 
and followers gathered round him.* The confusion 
increased, the multitude of camels jostled wildly one 
against another; all was noise and clamour, and the 
voice of Mahomet was lost amid the din. At last, 
seeing the column of Medina troops bearing down 
‘in the common flight, he bade his uncle Abbas, who 
held his mule, to cry aloud: “ O! citizens of 
Medina,t O men of the Tree of Fealty! Ye of the 
Sura Bacr!”{ Abb&s had a stentorian voice, and 
as he shouted these words over and oyer again 
at the pitch of his voice, they were heard far and 
near. At once they touched a chord in the hearts 
of the men of Medina. They were arrested in their 
flight, and, “like she camels when their bowels are 


Ohod) vowed that he would slay Mahomet, &c. Nothing of 
all these tales is mentioned by the Secretary, and they look very 
like Abbasside fabrications. I do not find anything in the bear- 
ing of the people or chiefs of Mecca to warrant the charge of dis- 
affection. They fled like the rest. Like the rest they returned 
to the charge: and were faithful ever after. 

* The names of those who stood firm by Mahomet are given as 
follows :—Abbas, and his son Fadhl, Ali, Abu Sofian ibn Harith, 
and Rabia, his brother; Abu Bakr, Omar, Osama, and Ayman. 

{ Ansdr, or Helpers, as explained above, vol. iii. p. 26. 

¢ Alluding to those who took the oath of fealty under the Acacia 
at Hodeibia; and to Sura Bacr, the first revealed at Medina. 
The double allusion would thus remind them of their conversion, 
and of their oath to defend Mahomet to the death. 
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stirred towards their young,” hastened to Mahomet, 
crying aloud, “ Yad Labeik/ Here we are, ready at 
thy call!” One hundred of these devoted followers, 
disengaged with difficulty from the camels that 
jammed the narrow pass, threw themselves upon the 
advancing enemy, and checked his progress. Re- 
lieved from the pressure, the army rallied gradually, 
and returned to the battle. The conflict was severe; 
and the issue, from the adverse nature of the ground 
and the impetuosity of the wild Bedouins, remained 
for some time doubtful. Mahomet ascended an 
eminence, and watched the struggle. Excited by the 
spectacle, he began loudly to exclaim: “ Now is the 
furnace heated: [am the Prophet that heth not. I 
am the son of Abd al Muttalib!” Then bidding Abbas 
to pick up for him a handful of gravel, he cast 
it towards the enemy, saying, “ Ruin serze them !” 
They had indeed already wavered. “ They are The B. Hawa- 
discomfited,” he cried out eagerly, “I swear by the back. 
Lord of the Kaaba! God hath cast fear into their 
hearts.” The steadiness of the Medina band, and the 
enthusiasm of the rest when once recalled to their 
duty, had won the day. The enemy fled, and the rout 
was complete. Many were slain, and so fiercely did 
the Moslems press the pursuit, that they killed among 
the rest some of the little children,—an atrocity 
which Mahomet had strictly forbidden.* 


* K. Wackidi, 1304. Khalid, as usual pre-eminent in cruelty, 
was reprimanded for slaying a woman. Lishdmi, 379. 
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Malik, taking his stand with the flower of his army 
upon a height at the further end of the valley, covered 
the escape of his broken forces ; but he was unable 
to rescue the women and children. They fell into 
the hands of Mahomet, with the camp and all that 
it contained. Six thousand prisoners were taken ;* 
and the spoil included twenty-four thousand camels, 
forty thousand sheep and goats, and four thousand 
ounces of silver. The prisoners and the booty were 
removed to the valley of Jierrana, and kept there 
in the shelter of huts and enclosures, awaiting the 
return of the army from Téyif. Mahomet knew that 
the Bani Haw&zin would seek to regain their fami- 
lies, and an opportunity was skilfully left open for 
negotiation. 

The fugitive army was pursued with slaughter 
as far as Nakhla; from thence part fled back to 
Aut&s, and part to Tayif. The former entrenched 
themselves in their previous camp. A strong de- 
tachment was sent to dislodge them, which they 
accomplished after severe fighting, and the loss of 
their leader from the wound of an arrow. The 
dispersed fragments of the enemy found refuge in 
the surrounding hills. 

The victory was thus complete, but not without 
some considerable loss on the part of Mahomet. 
Only five of his immediate followers are named 


* I cannot vouch for these numbers being even approximately 
correct. One tradition states that there were a hundred thousand 
prisoners! K. Wdckidi, 1814. They were, no doubt, from col- 
lateral notices, a great multitude. 
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among the slain.* But some of the auxiliaries must 
have suffered greatly; for two tribes are spoken 
of as almost annihilated. For these Mahomet 
offered up a special prayer, and said : “O Lord! 
recompense them because of their calamities ! ” 


The reverse sustained at the opening of the day, Vietory as- 
to 
was attributed by the Prophet to the vainglorious angelic aid. 


confidence with which the believers looked upon 
their great army. The subsequent success was 
equally ascribed to the aid of invisible hosts which 
fought against the enemy. The engagement is thus 
alluded to in the Coran. 


“Verily God hath assisted you in many battle-fields ; and on 
the day of Honein, when indeed ye rejoiced in tlie multitude of 
your host. But their great number did not in any wise benefit 
you: the earth became too strait for you with all its spaciousness.{ 
Then ye turned your backs and fled. 

‘¢ Afterwards the Lord sent down his peace § upon his Prophet 
and upon the Believers, and sent down Hosts which ye saw not, 
and punished them that disbelieved ; and that is the end of the 
Unbelievers. 

“Then God will be turned hereafter unto whom he pleaseth ; 
for God is gracious and merciful.” || 


* K. Wackidi, 1804. Among these was Ayman, son of Ma- 
homet’s nurse, Omm Ayman (Baraka), and uterine brother of 
Osama son of Zeid. He was the son of Obeid the Khazrajite. 

{ Their names are given as the Bani Nadhr ibn Muavia, and 
Bani Rubab. Ibid. 

{ Alluding to the narrow and precipitous character of the 
pass, where their great numbers, of which they had been vain- 
. gloriously proud, only added to the difficulty. See above, p. 137, 
the vaunting remark of Abu Bakr and Mahomet. 

§ Sekina or Shechina, as before explained; meaning, perhaps 
a sense of the divine presence. 

|| Sura, ix. 26-28. The last verse is construed by the com- 
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As soon as the detachment had returned from 
Autés, Mahomet pushed forward his army by way 
of Nakhla, and laid siege to Tayif. But the city 
was surrounded by strong battlements; it was pro- 
visioned for many months, and there was a plentiful 
supply of water within the walls.* The besiegers 
were received with showers of arrows, so thick and 
well sustained that they are described as darkening 
the sky like a flight of locusts. It was soon dis- 
covered that the camp was pitched too near the 
city. Twelve men were killed, and many wounded, 
among whom was a son of Abu Bakr.ft The 
encampment was speedily withdrawn beyond the 
range of the enemy’s archery. A tent was erected 
for Omm Salma, and another for Zeinab. Both 
had followed their lord through all the dangers of 
the way. Between these tents Mahomet performed 
the daily prayers ; and on this spot the great Mosque 
of Tayif was afterwards erected. 

The siege did not advance, for no one dared to 
expose himself before the galling archery from the 
walls. ‘This had been anticipated, and a remedy 


mentators as referring to the mercy afterwards shown to the B. 
Hawazin. It more probably means forgiveness for the vainglory 
and cowardice described in v. 26. As usual, the angels are a 
favourite subject of tradition. Their red uniform is described. 
K. Wackidi, 1304. A cloud was observed to fill the valley like 
ants: this was the angelic troop, Hishdmt, 377. 

* Burckhardt, p. 85. 

{ Abdallah. He never recovered ; but he did not die till after 
Mahomet. A. Weckidi, 1382; Hishdmi, 383. 
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already sought. The Bani Dous,* who lived at 
some distance south of Mecca, were famous for their 
acquaintance with the use of the Testudo and Cata- 
pult. Tufeil, one of their chiefs, had joined Mahomet 
at Kheibar with a party of his tribe.f He had lately 
been despatched from Mecca or Honein to secure 
the allegiance of his people, and to seek their aid 
in the reduction of Tayif. They accepted the 
summons; and Tufeil, having burned their tutelary 
image, the famous Dzul Kaffein, joined Mahomet 
four days after siege had been laid to Tayif. The 
besieging engines were speedily prepared, and par- 
ties pushed forward under cover of them. But 
the citizens were prepared for the stratagem. They 
cast down balls of heated iron from the battle- 
ments, and set the machines on fire. The soldiers 
labouring under their shelter fled in alarm. A dis- 
charge of arrows opened upon them; some were 
killed, and many wounded before they escaped be- 
yond their range. The testudo and catapult were 
not tried again. 

Seeing no other way of bringing the city to pine einen 
terms, Mahomet gave command to cut down and liberty offered 
burn the far-famed vineyards which surrounded of the pete 
the place.{- This order was being carried into 


* They belonged to the great Azdite tribe, vol. i. p. clvi. 

| K. Wackidi, 121; Hishdmi, 120. Tradition gives him the 
credit of having been converted at Mecca, before the Hegira ; but 
this is apocryphal. 

t They lie at the foot of the low mountains encircling the 
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effect, as the unfortunate citizens from the wall 
could descry, with merciless vigour, when they 
succeeded in conveying to Mahomet an earnest ex- 
postulation ; they besought “for the sake of mercy 
and of God,” that he would desist. He listened to 
the appeal, and stayed farther destruction. But 
he caused a proclamation to reach the garrison 
which grievously displeased them, that if any slaves 
came forth from the city, they would receive their 
freedom. Only ten men however were able fo 
avail themselves of the offer. 

The siege had now been protracted for half a 
month without producing the slightest effect.* The 
army was beginning to exhibit symptoms of im- 
patience, and of anxiety for the distribution of the 
spoil at Jierrina. Mahomet took counsel with the 
principal men: “ What thinkest thou,” said he to 
Naufal, the Duilite, “what thinkest thou of this 
stubborn city?” “ A fox in its hole,” replied the 
astute and sententious chief. ‘“ Remain long enough 
and you will catch it: leave-it alone, and it will not 


sandy plain, in the middle of which Tayif stands. They are 
still as famous as they were 1,200 years ago. The nearest is “ now 
about a half or three quarters of an hour from the city.” See 
Burckhardt, p. 85, quoted above at p. 201, vol. ii. 

* The Secretary says that the siege lasted fourteen days ; some 
say fifteen, others eighteen days. K. Wédckidi, 182. Mahomet 
returned to Jierrina on the 5th Dzul Cada, or 26th February 
(K. Wéckidt, 131) ;—which would admit an extreme limit of 
eighteen days spent before Tayif, and eight days for the march 
to and from Honein. 
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harm you.” A dream was seen by the Prophet 
which ratified this view.* It was not the Divine will 
that operations should be continued. The siege was 
therefore raised, and the army marched back to Jier- 
rina, which it reached about the end of February. 

Here occurred an interesting incident, already Scone between 

described in the opening chapter of this work. An his foster 
aged female among the captives, being roughly treated 
like the rest, warned the rude soldiery to beware,— 
“ For,” said she, “I am the foster-sister of your chief.” 
Hearing this, they carried her to Mahomet, who 
recognized in the complainant the little girl that 
used to tend and carry him, when he was nurtured 
by Halima, among the Bani Sad. He seated her 
affectionately beside him, and offered to take her to 
Medina. But she preferred remaining with her tribe. 
And accordingly he dismissed her with a handsome 
present.T 


* Mahomet dreamed that a bowl of cream was presented to 
him, which a hen pecked at and spilled. Abu Bakr interpreted 
the dream to mean that he would not at this time obtain his desire 
against Tayif, and Mahomet thought so too. Hishdmi, 381. 

A story told of Uyeina illustrates the feelings and motives of 
the Bedouin auxiliaries. He was lauding the garrison of Tayif 
for their brave and determined resistance.—“ Out upon thee, 
Uyeina!” said his neighbour; ‘dost thou praise the enemies of 
the Prophet,—the very people whom thou hast come to aid him in 
destroying.” ‘ Verily,” said the Bedouin chief, “I had another 
object in view in coming hither. I hoped that if Mahomet gained 
the victory, I should obtain one of the damsels of Tayif; and then 
I should have had worthy issue from her ; for truly the tribe of 
Thackif are a warlike, noble race.” Hishdmi, 382. 


+ See vol. i. p. 26, and references there quoted. The mark of 
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The prisoners Encouraged by the kind treatment of their kins- 

Hawazin given woman, a deputation from the various tribes of the 

"pene Hawazin presented themselves before the Prophet. 
Among them was an aged man who claimed to be his 
foster-uncle.* They professed their submission to the 
authority of their conqueror, recounted the calamities 
which had befallen them, and thus urged their special 
claims to favour: “ There, in these huts among the 
prisoners, are thy foster mothers and foster sisters,— 
they that have nursed thee and fondled thee in their 
bosoms. We have known thee a suckling, a weaned 
child, a youth generous and noble: and now thou 
hast risen to this dignity. Be gracious therefore unto 
us, even as the Lord hath been gracious unto thee!” F 
Mahomet could not withstand the appeal. Turning 
kindly to them, he said: “‘ Whether of the two, your 
families or your property, is the dearer to you?” 
“ Our women and our children,” they replied; “we 
would not give anything in exchange for them.” — 
“Then,” continued the Prophet,“ whatsoever prisoners 
fall to my portion and that of my family, I give them | 
up unto you: and I will presently speak unto the 
people concerning the rest. Come ye again unto me 
at the mid-day prayer, when they are assembled, and 


a bite, recognized by Mahomet as having been inflicted by him- 
self, on Shima’s back, is no doubt a traditional embellishment. 


* His name is variously stated by the Secretary. K. Wdckidi 
21 and 131. 


t See vol. i. p. 25. 
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beg publicly of me to make intercession with them 
for you.” At the appointed time they appeared and 
made their petition. The men of Medina and of 
Mecca cheerfully followed the example of Mahomet. 
But some of the allies, as the Bani Tamim, and the 
Bani Fazara, with Uyeina at their head, declined to 
do so. Mahomet urged the claims of his new con- 
verts, and promised that such of the allies as were 
unwilling to part with their share of the prisoners 
should be recompensed hereafter from the first booty 
the Lord might give into their hands, at the rate of 
six camels for every captive. To this they agreed, 
and the prisoners were all released. 

I ought not here to omit a curious illustration of Mahomet 
the Prophet’s mode of life. Among the captives female slaves 
were three beautiful women, who were brought to aes ead 
Mahomet. One, named Reeta, was presented by him sina 
to Ali; the second, Zeinab, to Othm4n; and the 
third to Omar. Omar transferred the latter to his » 
son Abdallah, who returned her uninjured to the 
tribe, when the prisoners were given up.* Whether 
the other two were restored likewise is not stated : 
but be this as it may, it throws a strange light on the 
domestic history of Mahomet, that he should have 
presented such gifts as captive damsels to the father 


* Abdallah had sent this slave girl to be kept in readiness for 
him after he had visited the Kaaba; but mean while the prisoners 
were given up. It does not appear from the tradition that Ab- 
dallah felt himself debarred from consorting with her till the 
period of [stibra had expired. See above, p. 76. 
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of one of his wives, and to the husbands of two of 
his own daughters. | 

Having arranged for the restoration of the pni- 
soners, Mahomet had already mounted his camel and 
was proceeding to his tent, when the people, fearing 
lest the spoil, as well as the prisoners, should slip 
from their grasp,* crowded round him with loud 
cries: “Distribute to us the booty, the camels and 
the flocks!” The crowd thronged him so closely 
and so rudely, that he was driven to seek for 
refuge under a tree. While thus pressed on every 
side, his mantle was torn from his shoulders. “ Re- 
turn to me my mantle, O man!” cried Mahomet, 
who had now secured a more free position. “ Re- 
turn my mantle: for I swear by the Lord that if 
the sheep and the camels were as many as the 
trees of the Tih4ma in number, I would divide them 
allamongst you. Ye have not heretofore found me 


- niggardly or false.” Then he plucked a hair from 


his camel’s hump, and holding it aloft said: “ Even 


* This, I think, may safely be assumed as the cause of Ma- 
homet’s being mobbed, since Hishdmi makes it to follow imme- 
diately upon the restoration of the prisoners. I might have been 
inclined to-connect this display of popular displeasure with the 
gifts invidiously made to the Meccan and Bedouin chiefs, but that 
Hishaimi makes the presentation of the gifts a subsequent trans- 
action; and they were, in fact, probably intended to calm this 
excitement. The Secretary, indeed, makes the giving of the pre- 
sents to come first: but I do not place confidence in his version, 
for he omits the mobbing altogether. Hishdmi, 385 ; K. Wackidi, 
1304. 
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to a hair like this, I shall not keep back aught but 
the fifth,* and that, too, I give up unto you.” The 
people were pacified, and Mahomet went on his way. 


1 i 1q Presents mad 
He took an early opportunity of making good his sire ty 


promise, and at the same time of gaining, by a and Bedouin 
princely liberality, the hearts of the leading Chiefs 
of Mecca and of the Bedouin tribes. To those of 
the greatest influence, he presented each one hundred 
camels, Among them we find Abu Sofian, with his 
two sons, Yazid and Muavia ; Hakim ibn Hiz4m, 
Safwan, Suheil, Huweitib, Uyeina, and several 
others, who but a few weeks before were the Pro- 
phet’s deadly enemies. To the lesser chiefs he gave 
fifty camels each. And so liberal was he that, in 
some instances where discontent was expressed 
with the amount, the gift was without hesitation 
doubled.f 


* This I take to refer to his intention of distributing the fifth, 
or a part of it, on the present occasion, among the chiefs. It is 
also capable of the more general meaning (as Weil, p. 239) that 
he always employed the fifth for the advantage of his people. 

{+ Abu Sofiaén and each of his sons received, besides, forty 
ounces of silver ; the former is said to have lost an eye before 
Tayif. Hakim asked for an additional hundred camels, and they 
were given him. The following, besides those in the text, re- 
ceived one hundred camels each: Nadhr ibn al Harith; Oseid, a 
chief of the B. Thackif ; Harith ibn Hisham; Cays ibn Adi; N ara, 
a chief of the Tamim. Among those who got fifty camels each are 
Al Ala, a Thackifite chief; Makharrama ibn Noufal, Satd ibn 
Yarbé, Omeir and Othman ibn Wahb of the B. Jumoh; Hisham 
of the Bani Amir; Adi ibn Cays of the B. Sahm. 

Abbas ibn Merdiis was not contented with fifty camels, and re- 


Discontent 
occasioned 
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Although the largesses were taken from the Pro- 


thereby among phet’s Fifth,* yet the favour and honour lavished 


the older fol- 
lowers. 


on these recent and doubtful adherents, gave great 
umbrage to the old and faithful+followers of Ma- 
homet. Thus one complained that such Bedouin 
chieftains as Acra and Uyeina received each one 
hundred camels, while a faithful believer like Jueil 
got nothing at allt—“‘ And what. of that?” re- 
plied the Prophet. “ I swear that Jueil is the best 
man that ever stepped on earth, were it filled 
never so full with Acras and Uyeinas ; but I wished 
to gain over the hearts of these men to Islam, 
while Jueil hath no need of any such inducement.” 


cited verses in which he complained that, though his dignity was 
greater than that of Uyeina and Acra, he had received less than 
they. Mahomet said, “Go and cut out his tongue (2.¢. quiet 
him) ; give him more until he be satisfied.” In speaking with 
Abbis, Mahomet quoted his poetry, asking him what he meant 
thereby, and in so doing he transposed the words Uyeina and Acra, 
thus spoiling the metre: the story is told, like many similar ones, 
to show that Mahomet was not a poet, and could not even dis- 
tinguish poetry from prose. See vol. ii. p. 146. 

* There appear, however, to be traditions of an opposite tenor; 
for the Secretary says that “those authorities which represent the 
presents as taken from the Fifth, appear to him to be the most 
certain.” K. Wdckidi, 131. Of course, if there had been any 
suspicion that the people’s four-fifths were being trenched upon 
for this purpose, the discontent would have been much greater. 

1 Son of Suraca the Dhamrite. At what period he was con- 
verted, and why he is singled out in this remonstrance, I do not 
know. The B. Dhamra entered into treaty with Mahomet in the 
second year of the Hegira. See vol. iii. pp. 67, 69. He is the 
man so often personated by the devil. 
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A man of the Bani Tamim, who watched the pro- 
ceeding, openly impugned its equity. Mahomet 
became angry, and said, “Out upon thee! If justice 
and equity be not with me, where will ye find 
them !”* But what concerned Mahomet the most, 
were themurmursof the citizens of Medina. “Truly,” 
thus they spake among themselves, “he hath now — 
joined his own people and forsaken us.” The dis- 
content proceeded so far that Sad ibn Obada thought 
right to represent it to the Prophet, who bade him 
call the murmurers together. He then addressed 
them in these words: “Ye men of Medina,f it 
hath been reported to me that ye are disconcerted, 
because I have given unto these chiefs largesses, and 
have given nothing unto you. Now speak unto me. 
Did I not come unto you whilst ye were wandering, 
and the Lord gave you the right Direction?—needy, 
and heenriched you ;— at enmity amongst yourselves, 
and he hath filled your hearts with love and unity?” 
He paused for a reply. “Indeed, it is even as 
thou sayest,” they answered ; “to the Lord and to 
his Prophet belong benevolence and grace.” “Nay, 
by the Lord!” continued Mahomet. “ But ye might 


* Omar, as usual, threatens to decapitate the audacious caviller 
Khuweisra: but Mahomet desired that he would leave him alone, 
prophesying that he would become the author of a heresy which 
would have nothing of Islam left in it; and so it turned out. 


Hishdmi, 387. 


+ Ansdr, “helpers,” as before explained; and so throughout this 
address. 


The subject 
noticed in the 
ran. 
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have answered (and answered truly, for I would 
have verified it myself,)—Thou camest to Medina 
rejected as an impostor, and we bore witness to thy 
veracity: thou camest a helpless fugitive and we 
assisted thee; an outcast, and we gave thee an 
asylum ; destitute, and we solaced thee. Why are 
ye disturbed in mind because of the things of this 
life, wherewith I have sought to incline the hearts 
of these men unto Islam, whereas ye are already 
stedfast in your faith? Are ye not satisfied that 
others should obtain the flocks and the camels, 
while ye carry back the Prophet of the Lord unto 
your homes? No, I will not leave you forever. If 
all mankind went one way, and the men of Medina ° 
another way, verily I would go the way of the men 
of Medina. The Lord be favourable unto them, 
and bless them, and their sons and their sons’ sons 
for ever!” At these words all wept, till the tears 
ran down upon their beards; and they called out 
with one voice,— Yea, we are well satisfied, O 
Prophet, with our lot !” 

It will be seen that Mahomet made no attempt to 
hide the motive which dictated these munificent 
gifts. ‘The chiefs who received them are referred 
to in the Coran as “ those whose hearts have been 
gained over ;*” and they retained the appellation 
ever after. The passage is as follows :— 


* Miiallafa culfibuhum. 
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“ There are that blame thee in the (distribution of the) alms;* 
if they receive therefrom they are well pleased, but if they do not 
receive a part they are indignant. 

‘“‘ Now, if they had been well pleased with whatever God and 
his Apostle gave unto them, and had said,—‘ God will suffice for 
us ; God will give unto us of his bounty, and his Prophet also, 
—verily unto God is our desire,’—(it had been better for them). 

“ Verily, Alms are for the poor and the needy, and for the col- 
lectors of the same, and for them whose hearts are (to be) gained 
over, and for captives, and for debtors, and for the service of God, 
and for the wayfarer. It is an ordinance from God ; and God is 
knowing and wise.” f 


Malik, the chief who had led the Bani Haw4zin, Malik, the 


Hawizinite 


was still in Tayif. Mahomet desired to gain him chief, gained 


over also. So he directed his tribe to make known 
to him that if he embraced Islam, his family and 
all his property would be restored, and a present 
of one hundred camels bestowed upon him. He 
soon joined Mahomet and became an exemplary be- 
liever. Being confirmed in his chiefship, he engaged 
to maintain a constant warfare with the citizens of 
Tayif, He cut off their cattle whenever they were 
sent beyond the precincts of the city to graze, and 
reduced them to great straits.{ 


Mahomet spent about a fortnight at Jierrana, Booty dis- 
during which period the booty captured at Honein 5 to 19 Dzul 


was all distributed. Four camels, and forty sheep vim 


* Sadacdt; the Prophet's fifth being put aside for charity, &c. 
along with the tithes. 

+ Sura, ix. 60-62. 

{ Hishdmi, 385. 
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or goats, fell to the lot of each foot soldier, and 
three times that amount to each horseman.* 

The distribution being ended, Mahomet took upon 
him the pilgrim vows, and fulfilled the lesser pil- 
grimage at Mecca. But he made no stay there. He 
returned to Jierrana that same night ; and the fol- 
lowing day, striking through the valleys by a direct 
route, joined at Sarif the main road, and marched 
homewards to Medina. 

The youthful Attab was confirmed in the Govern- 
ment of Mecca, and an allowance assigned him of 
one dirhem a day.f Attdéb presided over the 
annual pilgrimage, which took place in less than a 
month after Mahomet’s departure. Believers and 
Idolaters were still permitted to join promiscuously 
in its ceremonies. Moadz was left behind by the 
Prophet to complete the spiritual instruction of the 
city. 

After leaving Jierrina, Mahomet despatched 
letters to the Chiefs of Bahrein, Om4n, and Yemen, 
the result of which will be shown in the narrative 
of the following year. 


* If a man had more than one horse in the field, it gave him 
no claim to a larger share. K. Wédckidi, 131. 

+ Attab was quite content with this moderate allowance. He 
said, “Let the Lord make hungry that man’s liver, who is hungry 
upon a dirhem a day. The Prophet hath appointed that as my 
sustenance. I have no farther claim upon any one.” Hishdmt, 
885. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SIXTH. : 


Mary, the Coptic Maid, and her Son Ibrahim. 


A.H. VIL, 1X. A.D. 630, 631. 


LE;tat. 61, 62. 


Ix the ninth year of the Hegira, Mahomet lost his Death of 


daughter Zeinab, who had never recovered the 
barbarous treatment which she had received from 
the Coreish, on her escape from Mecca. Omm Kol- 
thfim, the wife of Othmdn, had already died, so that 
of his daughters Fatima alone was left. But his 
heart was now solaced by the birth of another child. 

I have before related that Muckouckas, the 
governor of Egypt, sent two Coptic maids, Shirin 
and Mary, as a gift to Mahomet.* They were both 
comely, but it was not lawful, according to his own 


Zeinab, 


Mahomet’s 


daughter. 


Mary, the 


Coptic maid, 


strict precept, for the Prophet to place two sisters” 


in his harem. The beauty of Mary, whose fair com- 
plexion and delicate features were adorned by a 
profusion of black curling hair, fascinated the heart 
of Mahomet.f So he kept Mary, and gave her 


* See above, p. 56. 
} K. Wéackidi, p.25. The hair was crisp, in the Coptic style. 
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sister to another.* Omm Salim, the wife of his ser- 
vant Abu Rafi, was entrusted with the new charge.f 
Mary was not at once placed in the harem at the 
Mosque, but a garden house was prepared for her in 
Upper Medina, where in the heat of the summer 
and the date harvest, she used to receive the visits 
of the Prophet. 

A singular fortune elevated Mary to a dignity 
which the charms of her person alone could not 
have secured. Shortly after the return of her 
master from Jierrana, she gave birth to a son. 
Salma, who had long ago attended at the birth 
of Khadija’s children, now performed the same 
office for Mary. And Omm Burda was selected 


* The later traditions on the subject I believe to be without 
foundation ; e.g. Mahomet was so overcome with the beauty of 
both that he felt unable to decide which to keep, and so he prayed 
God to direct him,—which was accordingly done, a divine inti- 
mation pointing out Mary as the favoured one, because she was 
the first to recite the creed. See Jour. Asiatique, No. 16, Decr. 
1856, p. 508. 


+ The same that made ready Safia for Mahomet at Kheibar. 
t See Burton, ii. pp. 142, 324. The place is shown to the 


‘present day. It lies in the quarter called Ambariya, on the S.E. 


side of the city, where the road to Yenbo and Mecca emerges ; it 
is separated from the rest of the town by the stream and low inter- 
vening land. A Mosque called Masjid Mashrabat Omm Ibrahim 
(the drinking place of Mary) still marks the spot. At what period 
Mahomet provided this garden for her is not certain: possibly 
after the birth of Ibrahim, or on her becoming enceinte. Certainly 
it was an honour one would not have expected to be conferred 
on a slave girl without some special cause. 
§ Vol. ii. 26. 
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from amongst many candidates to be the infant’s 
nurse. His name was called Ibrahim.* More 
than five-and-twenty years had elapsed since the 
birth of Mahomet’s last child, and his numerous 
marriages at Medina had given no promise of any 
progeny. His joy, therefore, at the birth of a son 
in his old age was very great. On the seventh day, 
following the example of Khadija, he sacrificed a 
kid; and, having shaved his head, he distributed 
silver among the poor to the weight of the hair, which 
then was buried.t He used daily to visit the house 
of the nurse, (where according to custom Ibrahim 
was brought up,) and calling for the little child 
would embrace him in his arms and kiss him fondly. 

The wives of Mahomet were envious of Mary, Jealousy of 
who as the mother of Ibrahim was advanced be- Muhomet’s 
yond the position of a slave, and enjoyed peculiar eee 
favour.{ As the infant grew and throve, Mahomet 


* The name, I need hardly inform the reader, is the Arabian 
form for Abraham. Another tradition says that the child was 
given to be nursed by Omm Saif, wife of a blacksmith, who used 
to be blowing his forge when Mahomet came to see the child, and 
the house was consequently full of smoke. K. Wackidi, 254. 


{ Ibid. The weight must have been trifling, as he had only 
shaved his head a month or six weeks before, at the lesser 
pilgrimage. 

t She became the “Omm al Walad” of Mahomet, which ap- 
pellation is given, in Mahometan parlance, to the female slave who 
is fortunate enough to bear her master a child. She has certain 
privileges, cannot be sold, and obtains freedom at her lord’s death. 
But I find no hint anywhere that by her becoming his Omm Walad, 
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one day carried him to Ayesha, and with pride ex- 
claimed. ‘“ Look, what a likeness his countenance 
shows tome!” “TI cannot see any likeness,” said 
Ayesha, who would gladly have put Mahomet out of 
conceit with the child. “ What!” repeated Mahomet ; 
“ dost thou not see how closely be resembleth me, and 


-how fair and fat he is?” “ Yes,” she replied, “ and 


any child that drank ds much goats’ milk would be 
like him, both fat and fair.” A flock of goats was 
kept for the especial service of the child.* 

But the jealousy of Mary’s “ sisters” showed itself 
in a more practical manner, and led to an incident 
in the Prophet's life surpassed in scandal only by his 
amour with Zeinab. The biographers pass over the 
scene in decent silence, and I should gladly have 
followed their example if the Coran itself had not 
accredited the facts, and stamped them with un- 
avoidable notoriety. 

It once happened that Haphsa paid a visit to her 
father on the day which, in due course, Mahomet 
was passing in her house.f Returning unexpectedly, 


Mahomet, according to the notions of the day (as M. C. de Per- 
ceval seems to hold) forfeited any of the privileges he before pos- 
sessed in regard to her person. M. C. de Perceval, v. iii. 268. 

* Another tradition makes Ayesha say,—“ Any infant that 
drinks little camel’s milk will be both fat and fair.” I do not find 
in the carly authorities that Mahomet was jealous of Mary or had 
any suspicion of her fidelity. Such traditions as those given 
at p. 509 of the No. of the Jour. Asiatique above quoted are not 
reliable, and need not be alluded to here. 


T Possibly Haphsa laid a trap for him. I have before ex- 
plained how Mahomet used to divide his time among his wives. 
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she surprised the Prophet in her own private room 
with Mary. She was indignant at the wrong. 
The affront was the more intolerable from the 
servile position of her rival. She reproached her 
lord bitterly, and threatened to make the occurrence 
known to all his wives. Afraid of the exposure, 
and anxious to appease his offended wife, Mahomet 
begged of her to keep the matter quiet, and pro- 
mised to forego the society of Mary altogether. 
Haphsa, however, did not care to keep the secret to 
herself. She told all to Ayesha, who equally boiled 
with indignation. The scandal spread apace over 
the harem, and Mahomet soon found himself re- 
ceived by his wives with coldness and with slight. 
As in the case of Zeinab, Mahomet produced a 


mise of separation from Mary, chided Haphsa and 
Ayesha for their insubordination, and hinted the 
possibility of all his wives being divorced for their 
demeanour, so disloyal towards himself. He then 
withdrew from their society altogether, and for a 
whole month lived alone with Mary. Omar and Abu 
Bakr were greatly mortified at the desertion of their 
daughters for a menial concubine, and grieved at the 
scandal of the whole proceeding. At length Ma- 
homet, unwilling longer to continue the disgrace of 


He would say, “ This” (1. e. living in rotation with each) ‘I have 
power to do: but thou, O Lord, art the master over that in 
respect of which I have no power” (meaning love in the heart). 
K. Wackidi, 147}. 
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his wives, or impatient at his self-imposed seclusion 
from them, listened to their prayer. Gabriel, he 
said, had spoken in praise of Haphsa, the chief 
offender, and desired him to take her back again. 
Accordingly, he pardoned them all and returned to 
their apartments as before. 

The narrative may well be left without comment. 
I will only draw attention to the strange fact that 
this exhibition of frailty and petulance, supported 
as it was asserted to be by the direct interposition 
of the Almighty, did not in any perceptible degree 
affect either the reputation and influence of the Pro- 
phet, or the credit and character of the pretended 
divine revelation, among his followers. The passage 
in the Coran relating to the affair is as follows :— 


“OQ Prophet! Why hast thou forbidden thyself that which 
God hath made lawful unto thee,* out of desire to please thy 
wives ; for God is forgiving and merciful ?; 

‘“‘ Verily God hath sanctioned the revocation of your oaths ; t 
and God is your Master. He is knowing and wise. 

‘The Prophet had entrusted as a secret to one of his wives a 
certain affair ; and when she disclosed it (to another $), and God 
made known the same unto him, he acquainted (her) with a part 
thereof, and withheld a part.§ And when he had acquainted 


* Meaning the company of his female slave. 

¢ Alluding to the previous revelation on the subject, permitting 
the retractation of oaths, subject to a certain expiation. See 
Sura, v. 98. 

t ¢. e. when Haphsa disclosed it to Ayesha. 

§ The passage is enigmatical. It probably is impossible (and cer- 
tainly it is of no great consequence) to fix the precise signification. 
The meaning is apparently this:—Te told a part,—that is, a part 
of what he pretended he had supernaturally learned, that Haphsa 
had said to Ayesha; and withheld a part, i. e. refrained from up- 
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her* therewith, she said, Who told thee this? He replied, He told 
it to me, the Knowing and the Wise. 

“Tf ye both turn with repentance unto God (for verily the 
hearts of you both have swerved)—Well. But if ye combine 
with each other against him, surely God is his master ; and Gabriel 
and (every) good man of the Believers, and the Angels, will there- 
after be his supporters. 

“ Haply, his Lord, if he divorce you,f will give him in your 
stead Wives better than ye are, submissive unto God, believers, 
pious, repentant, devout, fasting ;—both Women married pre- 
viously, and Virgins.” $ 


braiding her with a part of what he had thus learned :—the one 
part perhaps relating to Mahomet’s misdemeanor in Haphsa’s 
room ; the other, to his promise that he would not consort with 
Mary again. According to another tradition, Mahomet, with the 
view of appeasing Haphsa, told her that Abu Bakr, and after him 
her father Omar, were to succeed him ; this being the part which, 
from fear of its getting abroad, he did not mention; but such an 
interpretation is altogether unlikely. 

The tradition, which makes the oath or promise to have been 
to the effect that he would not again partake of a species of strong- 
scented honey disliked by his wives, is childish and unsupported. 
The version given in the text is accredited by Jelélood deen, Yahia, 
Beidhawi, Zamakshari, &c., though the two latter add the other 
story also. See the Notes of the Commentators quoted by Maracci 
in loco; and also Weil’s note, p. 276. 

The secret (if conjectures might be hazarded) may have been 
in connection with the child Ibrahim, perhaps that Omar and 
Abu Bakr were to be its guardians. 

* t.e. Haphsa. 

+ ‘‘ You,” here in the plural, not as before in the dual number, 
—implying that all his wives were involved in his displeasure. 

t Sura, xvi. vv.1-5. The Sura is a short one of only thirteen 
verses, After the passage quoted, there follow admonitions to 
obedience and repentance, addressed to Believers generally, with — 
references to. Heaven and Hell. The Sura closes with a preg- 
nant allusion to two wicked women, who, although the wives of 
two good men, Noah and Lot, were yet condemned to hell-fire,— 
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I turn gladly to a more edifying and inviting 
scene. A year and more had passed ; and the child 
Ibrahim was now advanced to an age at which the 
innocent prattle and winning ways of infancy stole 
upon the fond heart of Mahomet. His hopes and 
his affections centred for a while in his little son. 
There is, indeed, no ground for holding that 
Mahomet ever contemplated the building up of a 
kingdom to be perpetuated in his own family. The 
prophetical office was purely personal, and his poli- 
tical authority was exercised solely in virtue of that 
office. But he regarded his children with a loving 
and partial eye; and no doubt rejoiced in the pro- 
spect, dear to every Arab, of having his name and 
memory perpetuated by male issue; and he might 
also naturally expect that his son would be cherished 
and honoured by all the followers of Islam. But 
his expectations, of whatever nature, were doomed 
to be prematurely blighted. When aged but fifteen or 
sixteen months,* Ibrahim fell sick, and 1t was soon 
apparent that he would not survive. The child 
lay in a palm grove near the house of his nurse. | 


signifying that his own wives, unless they repented, might possibly 
find themselves in the same category ; and to two good women, 
the wife of the tyrant Pharaoh, and Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
examples propounded for their imitation. 

* Two traditions, given by the Secretary, make Ibrahim to 
die sixteen months old: another fixes the date at the 10th of the 
1st Rabi, which would make him only fifteen months. A fourth 
tradition says that he was eighteen months. K. Wdckidi, 26, 27. 
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There his mother Mary, with her sister Shirin, His death, 
2n 


tended his dying bed. And there too was Ma- Rai A.H. X. 
homet in deep and bitter grief. Seeing that the child a.D.6s1.”’ 
was soon to breathe his last, he took him up in his 
arms and sobbed aloud. The bystanders tried to 
comfort him. They reminded him of his exhor- 
tations to others that they should not wail. “ Nay,” 
said Mahomet, calming himself by an effort as he 
hung over the expiring infant: —“ it is not this that 
I forbade, but loud wailing and false laudation of 
the dead. This that ye see in me is but the working 
of pity in the heart: he that sheweth no pity, unto 
him shall no pity be shewn. We grieve for the 
child ; the eye runneth down with tears, and the 
heart swelleth inwardly: yet we say not aught that 
would offend our Lord. Ibrahim! O Ibrahim! 
if it were not that the promise is faithful, and the 
hope of resurrection sure,—if it were not that this 
is the way to be trodden by all, and the last of us 
shall join the first, I would grieve for thee with a 
grief deeper even than this!” But the spirit had 
already passed away, and the last fond words of 
-Mahomet fell on ears that could no longer hear © 
them. So he laid down the infant's body, saying,— 
“The remainder of the days of his nursing shall be 
fulfilled in Paradise.”* Then he comforted Mary 


Ibn Coteiba makes him twenty months and eight days, at his 
death. 

* Mahomet held two years to be the proper period for suckling 
a child. See Sura, ii. 234. 
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and Shirin, and bade them, now that the child was 
gone, to be silent and resigned. 

Baral of the Mahomet, with his uncle Abb&s, sat by while 
Fadhl, the son of the latter, washed and laid out the 
body. It was then carried forth upon a little bier. 
The Prophet prayed according to his usual practice 
over it, and then followed the procession to the 
grave-yard. He lingered over the grave after it was 

filled up ; and calling for a skin of water, caused it 

to be sprinkled upon the spot. Then observing 
some unevenness, he smoothed it over with his 
hand, saying to the bystanders,*—“ When ye do 
this thing, do it carefully, for it giveth ease to the 
afflicted heart. It cannot injure the dead, neither can 
it profit him: but it giveth comfort to the living.” 

Eclipse. An eclipse of the sun occurred on the same day, 
and the people spoke of it as a tribute to the death of 
the Prophet’s son. A vulgar impostor would have 
accepted and confirmed the delusion ; but Mahomet 
rejected the idea. “The sun and the moon,” he 
taught them, “‘ are amongst the signs appointed by 
the Lord. They are not eclipsed on the death of 
any one. Whensoever ye see an eclipse, then be- 
take yourselves to prayer, until it passeth away.” 


zhi — In gratitude for the services of Omm Burda, the 


* Another tradition makes this to be addressed to the grave- 
digger, to whom he gave a clod,and desired him to close up a 
chink in the earth over the tomb. K. Wédckidi, 264. The tra- 
ditions describe very minutely the site of the grave. 
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nurse of his little boy, he presented her with a piece 
of ground planted as an orchard of palm trees. 
In this chapter I have anticipated the march of General his- 
anne P , tory antici- 
political events by about a year, in order to bring pated. 
under one view the circumstances connected with 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVENTH. 


iret Half of the Ninth Year of the Hegira. 20th April 
to September, 630, A.D. 


THE conquest of Mecca opens a new era in the pro- 
gress of Islam. It practically decided the struggle 
for supremacy in Arabia. Followed by the victory 
of Honein, it not only removed the apprehension 
of any future attack upon Medina, but elevated 
Mahomet to a position in which it was natural for 
him to assert a paramount authority throughout 
the Peninsula. It is true that no such authority 
had ever been vested in the chiefs of Mecca. The 
suzerainty of Arabia, enjoyed in remote times by 
the kings of Himyar,* had been transferred to the 
dynasty of Hira, which represented the court of 
Persia. But Hira had now fallen to the rank of 
an ordinary Satrapy ; and the Chosroes, discomfited 
by the Arabs themselves on the field of Dzu C4r, and 
more lately humbled by the Roman arms, no longer 
commanded respect.f ‘There was actually at the 
moment no political power paramount in Arabia. 
* See Introduction, vol. i. ch. iv. sec. v. 
{ bid. sec. ii. pp. clxxxii. et seq. 
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Besides Mahomet himself, no one laid claim to 
the dignity, or ever dreamed of aspiring to the 
claim. The possession of Mecca now imparted a 
colour of right to his pretensions; for Mecca was 
the spiritual centre of the country, to which the 
tribes from every quarter yielded a reverential 
homage. The conduct of the annual pilgrimage, 
the custody of the holy house, the intercalation of the 
year, the commutation at will of the sacred months, 
—institutions which affected all Arabia,—belonged 
by ancient privilege to the Coreish, and were now 
in the hands of Mahomet.* Throughout Arabia, 
who could with greater propriety assert his mght to 
a paramount authority than the Prophet of Medina 
and the conqueror of Mecca ? 

Moreover, it had been the special care of Ma- Possession of 
homet artfully to interweave with the reformed faith crensed Ma- 
all essential parts of the ancient ceremonial. The ee pee 
one was made an inseparable portion of the other. 

It was not, indeed, till the expiry of another year 
that Mahomet ventured to take full advantage of 
his position, by admitting none but the adherents of 
Islam to the Kaaba and its rites. Yet the spiritual 
power which the author of the new faith had 
gained by combining it with the Pilgrimage, was 


* In illustration of the power of the Coreish to modify the 
practices of the Pilgrimage, and introduce new customs, see the 
account of the Homs, established after Mahomet’s birth. Jntro- 
duction, vol. i. ch. iv. p. celxvii. | 
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universally felt from the moment that Mecca 
submitted to his arms. There remained but one 
religion for Arabia, and that was Islam. 

Again, the new religion was so closely bound 
together with the civil polity, that the recognition 
of Mahemet’s spiritual power necessarily involved 
a simultaneous submission to his secular jurisdic- 
tion. It was an essential tenet of Islam, that the 
convert should not only submit to its teaching, and 
adopt its ritual and code of ethics, but also that he 
should render an implicit obedience in all things 
“to the Lord and to his Prophet,’ and that he 
should pay tithes annually (not indeed as a tribute, 
but as a religious offering, which sanctified the rest 
of his wealth), towards the charities and expenses of 
Mahomet and his growing empire.* 


* The Tithes are called Sadacdt, “ alms”—the portion of every 
believer’s wealth sacred to the service of God, and described in 
the Coran as purifying the rest. The practice was evidently 
borrowed from the Jews, who called their alms by the same name, 
Sadaca, whence the Greek é:caocvvn in Matthew, vi.i. See Sale’s 
Introduction, sec. iv. : 

For the collection of the tithes, the verb plac (to take the 
tenth part) is used. K. Wédckidi, 52}. By this no doubt is meant 
a tenth of the increase; though this is not stated. In after times, 
the ordinary proportion taken was 24 per cent. of the whole (see 
Sale, as above), which might very well represent a tenth of the 
increase. 

For the purposes to which Mahomet applied the tithes, see 
Sura, ix. 62, quoted above, p. 155. 

Mahomet assisted debtors from the fund thus collected. A 
debtor once applied for aid:—“ Wait,” said Mahomet, “ till the 
tithes come in, and then I will help thee.” K. Wdckidi, 603. 
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It was under these circumstances that, on his a 
uted to 
return from Jierrana, at the opening of the ninth gather the 
year of the Hegira, the Prophet demanded from the ist Moharrum, 
tribes which had tendered their adhesion, the pre- ait April, 
scribed offerings or tithes. Collectors were deputed ~” 
by him in every direction to assess a tenth part of 
all the increase, and to bring it to Medina.* They 
were well received, and accomplished their mission 
without obstruction, excepting only the following 
instance. 
A branch of the Bani Tamim chanced to be TheB. Tamim 
having driven 


encamped close at hand, when the tax-gatherer away a tax- 


arrived to gather the tithes of a neighbouring tribe. pepe aud 


While the herds and flocks of their neighbours were ken 
being collected, in order that the tenth might be ?"™"°"*™ 
taken from them the Bani Tamim, anticipating a 
similar demand upon themselves, came forward 
armed with bows and swords, and drove the tax- 
gatherer away. Mahomet resolved on making a 
prompt example of the offenders. Uyeina, with 
fifty of his Arab horsemen,f travelling with haste 


* Nine such parties are mentioned by the Secretary as having 
started, on the first day of the new year, to the following tribes : 
Tamim, Aslam, Ghifar, Suleim, Mozeina, Joheina, Fazfra, Kilab, 
Bani Kab (Khozfite), Hodeim(?). K. Wdckidi, 132. They were 
instructed to take the best and most unblemished part of the 
property, but not to interfere with the capital or source of 
increase; at least, so I read it— 


PS Nxted 9 pare giell L5h QI dabdae alll Sosy ol s 
ad lel. XK. Wackidi, 132}. 

+ There was not one man either of Mecca or Medina in the 
party. K. Wédckidt, 574, 182. 
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and secrecy, fell unexpectedly upon them, and 
making above fifty prisoners, men, women, and 
children,—carried them off to Medina, where they 
were kept by Mahomet in confinement.* 

The Bani Tamim, some of whom had fought by 
the side of Mahomet at Mecca and Honein, lost no 
time in sending a deputation, consisting of eighty or 
ninety persons headed by their chief men,f to beg 
for the release of the prisoners. As these passed 
through the streets of Medina, the captive women 
and children recognized their friends, and raised a 
loud cry of distress. Moved by the sight, the chiefs 
hastened onwards to obtain their liberty. They 
reached the Mosque, and after waiting impatiently 
for some time in its spacious court, at last called 
out in aloud and familiar voice (for they*were rude 
children of the desert,) to Mahomet, who was in 
one of the female apartments adjoining the hall of 
audience, — “OQ Mahomet, come forth unto us!” 
The Prophet was displeased at their roughness and 
importunity, for he loved to be addressed in low 
and submissive accents. But as the mid-day prayer 
was at hand, he came forth ; and while Bilfl was 
summoning the people, he entered into discourse 
with the strangers and listened to their application. 


* Eleven men, eleven women, and thirty children. 


t+ Among them was Acra, one of the chiefs, who had received 
one hundred camels from Mahomet at Jierrina. K. Wdckidt, 1321. 
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The prayers being ended, Mahomet seated him- The poet and 
orator of the 


self in the court of the Mosque, when a scene B. eee 
occurred illustrative at once of Arab manners, Thabit and 
and of the successful readiness with which Ma- 
homet adapted himself to the circumstances of the 
moment. The chiefs sought leave to contend in 
rhetoric and poetry with the orators and poets of 
Medina.* It was hardly the right issue for Ma- 
homet on which to place his cause; but to have 
refused would have injured him in the eyes of these 
wild Bedouins ; and the Prophet was confident in 

the superior eloquence of his followers. So he 
gave permission. First arose Otarid, the orator of 

the tribe, and in an harangue of the ordinary 
boastful style, lauded his own people for their 
prowess and nobility. When he had ended, Ma- 
homet motioned to Thabit ibn Cays that he should 
reply. Thabit descanted on the glory of Mahomet 

as a messenger from Heaven, on the devotion of the 
Refugees, and on the faithful and generous friendship 

of the citizens of Medina. He finished by threaten- 

ing destruction against all who should refuse Islam. 
Then Zibrican, the Bedouin bard, stood up, and 
recited poetry, in which he dilated on the greatness 

and unequalled hospitality of the Bani Tamim. 
When he sat down, Hassfn the son of Thabit, by 


* Al Acra said—“ Give us permission to speak; for, verily, my 
praise is an ornament and my reproach a disgrace.”—‘‘ Nay,” 
replied the Prophet,.“ thou oper falsely; that may be said of 
the great and Almighty God alone.” K. Wdckidi, 58. 
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Mahomet’s command, replied in glowing and well- 
measured verse. After dwelling upon the more 
ordinary topics, he ended thus :— 

“Children of Darim!* contend not with us: Your boasting 
will turn to your shame. 

“Ye lie when ye contend with us for glory. What are ye but 
our Servants, our Nurses, and our Attendants ? 

“Tf ye be come to save your lives, and your property, that it 
may not be distributed as booty ;— 

“Then make not unto God any equal, embrace Islam, and 
abandon the wild manners of the Heathen.” ¢ 

The strangers were astonished at the beauty of 


Hassfn’s poetry, and abashed at the force and point 


of the concluding verses.—“ By the Lord!” they said, 


“ how rich is this man’s fortune! His poet, as well 
as his orator, surpasseth ours in eloquence !” 

Mahomet liberated their prisoners, and having 
entertained them hospitably, dismissed the chiefs 
with rich presents and provisions for the way. All 
the branches of the tribe which had not yet given 
in their adhesion were now converted. 

But the Prophet did not forget the first rude and 
impatient address of the Bedouin deputation. To 
guard against such familiarity for the future, the 
following divine commandment was promulgated :— 

* Ddrim, an ancestor of the tribe. 

1 The orations are, no doubt, apocryphal; but portions at least, 
and especially the concluding verses of Hass&n’s poetical effusion, 
are probably genuine. There is nothing in the latter anticipative 
of universal conquest, as there certainly is in the oration of 
Thabit. Poetry was more likely to be preserved in its original 


form than prose. See Canon III. £, and note, vol. i. p. lxxxv. 
The whole poem is given by M. C. de Perceval, v. iii. 272. 
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“O ye that believe! Go not in advance (in any matter) 
before God and his Prophet ; and fear God, for God heareth and 
knoweth. 

“‘O ye that believe! Raise not your voices above the voice of 
the Prophet ; nor speak loudly in discourse with him as the loud 
speech of one of you with another, lest your works become vain, 
and ye perceive it not. 

‘Verily, they that lower their voices in the presence of the 
Apostle of God, are those whose hearts God hath disposed unto 
piety. These shall have pardon and an abundant reward. 

“* Verily as to those that call unto thee from behind the private 
apartments, the most part of them understand not. 

“If they had waited patiently, until thou wentest forth unto 
them, it had been better for them. But God is forgiving and 
merciful.” * ) 

The tax-gatherer deputed to the Bani Mustalick, on Deputation 


from the B. 
approaching their encampment, was encountered by Mustalick. 


a large body of the tribe who went forth on camels ren "TX. 


to meet him.f Apprehending violence, he fled back ¢se’ 
to Medina; and Mahomet was preparing a party to 
avenge the affront, when a deputation appeared to 
explain the circumstance. What had been mistaken 
for hostile preparations, were in reality (they said) 
marks of joy and welcome. The deputation was 
received with courtesy. The tax-gatherer was re- 
prehended, and his misconduct deemed not unworthy 
of a special revelation. Another of his followers 
was then deputed by Mahomet to levy the tithes 
and to instruct the people in their religious duties.{ 

* Sura, xlix. 1-5. 

+ The Bani Mustalick had held steadily to their pioeion of 
Islam. 


} K. Wadckidi, 132} ; Hishami, 314. The passage in the Coran 
relating to this incident is in immediate continuation of that just 
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During the summer of this year several lesser 
expeditions were undertaken for the chastisement 
of rebellious or recusant tribes.* They are marked 
only: by the ordinary features of surprise, and the 
capture of prisoners and plunder. The largest of 
them was directed against a combination of’ the 
Abyssinians with the people of Jedda, the nature 
of which is not clearly explained.t It was, how- 
ever, deemed by the Prophet of sufficient importance 
to require the services of an army of three hundred 


quoted in the matter of the Bani Tamim, and runs as follows :— 
“O ye that believe! if an evil man come unto you with intel- 
ligence, make careful inquiry, lest ye injure a people through 
inadvertence, and afterwards repent of what ye have done. And 
know that, verily, the Apostle of God is amongst you. If he 
were to listen to you in many matters, ye would fall into sin,” &c. 
Sura, ix. 6, 7. 

' *I may note the following expeditions as given by the 
Secretary, p. 132, et seg. besides those given in my text. 

In Safar (May) Cotba was sent with twenty camel riders 
against the B. Khatham, to Besha, near Turba. He surprised and 
killed many of the tribe, and drove away their camels. 

In the 1st Rabi (June) Dhahak was deputed to Corta to call on 
the B. Kiléb to embrace Islam. On their refusal, he attacked and 
discomfited them. 

In the 2nd Rabi (July) Okkasha ibn Mohsin was despatched 
with a force towards the Syrian frontier, to subdue the B. Odzra 
and Bali, as will be further noticed at the beginning of the 
following: chapter. 

{ The circumstance is remarkable, and not the less so on ac- 
count of the brevity of the Secretary, and the silence of the other 
biographers. Apparently, a body of Abyssinians had crossed the 
Red Sea to join the Arabs of Jedda in opposing Mahomet. Were 
the eyes of the Najashi now opened to the futility of the expectation 
that Mahomet would support Christianity? K. Wdckidi, 138. 
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men. This force reached an island on the shore of 
the Red Sea which the enemy had made their 
rendezvous, and forced them to retire. 

About the same time, Ali was sent in command ean 


of two hundred horse,* to destroy the temple of Fuls B. Tay pe 
belonging to the Bani Tay, a tribe divided between ne of Hatim 
the profession of Idolatry and the Christian faith.7 2nd Rabi, 
He performed his mission effectually, and returned 

with many prisoners and laden with plunder. 
Amongst the prisoners was the daughter of Hatim 

Tay, the Christian Bedouin Arab so famous for his 
generosity. This chieftain had died many years 

before ; and his son Adi, on the first alarm of Ali’s 
approach, had fled with his family to Syria. His 

sister prostrated herself at the feet of Mahomet, and 

told her plaintive story. She was at once released, 

and presented with a change of raiment and a camel, 

on which, joining the first Syrian caravan, she went 

in quest of her brother. At her solicitation, Adi 
presented himself before the Prophet, and having 
embraced Islam, was again appointed to the chief- 

ship of his tribe.f | 


* So K. Wackidi, p. 63. At p. 133 the number is given at 
one hundred and fifty, of whom only fifty were horse, and one 
hundred men mounted on camels. 

+ See Introduction, vol. i. p. ccxxvilil., where there is also a 
notice of Hatim Tay. 

} Or rather to collect the tithes of his tribe. K. Wédckidi, 63, 
133; Hishémi, 424. There is a long and romantic tale in the latter; 
but its details are quite apocryphal: eg., in his conference with 
Adi, Mahomet bids him not to be scandalized at the present 
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The submission of the poet, Kab, son of Zoheir, 
took place about this time. His father was one of 
the most distinguished poets of Arabia;* and the 
poetical mantle descended upon several members of 
his family. After the capture of Mecca, his brother 
Bojair wrote to warn Kab of the fate which had 
overtaken certain of the poets there, and urged him 
either to come in to Medina, or seek for himself 
elsewhere a secure asylum. Kab was imprudent 
enough to reply in verses significant of displeasure 
at his brother’s conversion. Mahomet, highly in- 
censed, gave utterance to threats ominous for the 
safety of Kab. Again the poet was warned, and 
urged by his brother to delay no longer. At last, in 
despair, he resolved to present himself before Ma- 
homet and sue for pardon. A stranger appeared in 
the Mosque: addressing the Prophet he said, “ Kab 


poverty (?) of the Moslems, as the time was at hand when wealth 
would pour in upon them, so that they would not have room to 
receive it ; neither was he to be offended at the numbers and 
power of their enemies, as a woman would soon be able to travel 
in security alone from Cadesia to Mecca; the white towers of 
Babylon would be conquered, &c. Hishdmi, 426. 

A deputation from the Bani Tay, headed by their chief, Zeid a] 
Khail, came to Medina to ransom the prisoners, soon after Ali’s 
expedition. Mahomet was charmed with Zeid, of whose fame, 
both as a warrior and a poet, he had long heard. He changed his 
name to Zeid al Kheir (the beneficent), granted him a large tract 
of country, and sent him away laden with presents. See vol. i. 
p- CCxxviil. 

* See his Méallaca, translated by M. C. de Perceval, v. ii. 531; 


sce also vol i. p. coxxvi. note. 
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the son of Zoheir cometh unto thee repentant and 
believing. Wilt thou give him quarter if I bring 
him to thee?” The promise having been vouchsafed, 
the stranger made known that he himself was Kab. 
To signalize his gratitude, Kab presented to Ma- 
homet the famous “ Poem of the Mantle,” in which 
he lauded the generosity and glory of his bene- 
factor. When reciting it in public, he came to this 
verse :— 
Verily, the Prophet is a Light illuminating the World, 
A naked Sword from the armoury of God,— 
Mahomet, unable to restrain his admiration and 
delight, took his own mantle from off his shoulders 
and threw it to the poet. The precious gift (from 
which the poem derived its name,) was treasured 
up with care. It passed into the hands of the 
Caliphs, and was by them preserved, as one of the 
regalia of the empire, until Baghdad was sacked by 
the Tartars.* To gain over such a poet was no 
empty triumph, for Kab wielded a real power which 
was now thrown as a fresh weight into the scale of 
Islam. 
The Mosque of Mahomet began this year to be ag ait 


from Arab 
the scene of frequent embassies from all quarters tribes. 


* Aishdmi, 889; C. de Perceval, iii. 280. The poem has been 
published by Freytag, with a Latin translation and valuable pre- 
face. Hale,1823. The mantle was bought by the Caliphs from 
the heirs of Kab for 40,000 dirhems. 

The Khircd i Sharifa, which forms one of the relics at Constan- 
tinople, is believed by the Turks to be this self-same mantle. But 
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of Arabia. His supremacy was everywhere re- 
cognized ; and from the most distant parts of the 
Peninsula,—from Yemen and Hadhramaut, from 
Mahra, Oman, and Bahrein, from the borders of 
Syria and the outskirts of Persia, the tribes hastened 
to prostrate themselves before the rising potentate, 
and by an early submission to secure his favour. 
They were uniformly treated with consideration 
and courtesy; their representations were received 
in public in the court of the Mosque, which formed 
the hall of audience; and there all matters requiring 
the commands of Mahomet,—the collection of tithes 
and tribute, the grant of lands, recognition or 
conferment of authority and office, adjustment of 
international disputes,—were discussed and settled. 
Simple though its exterior was, and unpretending 
its forms and usages, more real power was wielded, 
and affairs of greater importance transacted in the 
court-yard of the Mosque of Mahomet, than in many 
an imperial palace. 

The messengers and embassies were quartered by 
Mahomet in the houses of the chief Citizens of 
Medina, by whom they were hospitably entertained. 
On departure they always received an ample sum 
for the expenses of the road, and generally some 


this is ordinarily understood to have been burned by the Tartar 
Khan. Others say that the mantle which was burned on that 
occasion was another, presented by Mahomet to the people of 
Ayla, on the expedition which will be related in the senOW INE 
chapter. See below, p. 189. 
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further present corresponding with their rank. A 
written treaty was often granted, guaranteeing the 
privileges of the tribe, and not unfrequently a 
teacher was sent back with the embassy to instruct 
the newly converted people in the duties of Islam 
and the requirements of Mahomet, and to see that 
every remnant of idolatry was obliterated. 

These embassies having commenced in the ninth The IX. of 

: gas : aes the Hegira, 

year of the Hegira, it is styled in tradition “the called © one 
year of deputations ;” but they were almost equally tations.” 
numerous in the tenth year. It would be tedious 
and unprofitable to enumerate them all. Those 
that have been already mentioned, or which will 
be incidentally noticed in future pages, afford a 
sufficient specimen of the rest. 

I have before, in its appropriate chapter, described The embessy 


Sey . Najran 
the remarkable embassy from the Christians of Naj- noticed in 
A ° 45 7 2 the second 
ran, which visited Medina about this period.* volume. 


* See vol. ii. ch. vii. p. 299. The embassies of the B.. Taghlib 
_and B. Hanifa are also there noticed. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHTH. 


Campaign of Tabuk ; and other events in the Second Half of 
the Ninth Year of the Hegira. 


October 630, to April 631, A.D. 


Durine the summer of the year 630 A.D., a force 
had been despatched from Medina towards the 
Syrian frontier ; it was directed, apparently, against 
certain disaffected clans of the Bani Odzra and Ball, 
who since the operations of Khalid in that quarter 
were at least nominally the adherents of Mahomet.* 
Whether to guard against the recurrence of similar 
marauding inroads, or in consequence of the rumour 
of Mahomet’s growing power and pretensions, the 
Roman emperor, who is said to have been then at 
Hims, directed the feudatory tribes of the border to 
assemble for its protection. This precautionary 
measure was magnified by travellers and traders 

* K. Wdckidi, 188. See above note, p.176. The expedition 
was led by Okkasha ibn Mohsin to al Junab, in the country of the 
Bani Odzra and Bali, in the 2nd Rabtf, or July. No further par- 
ticulars are given regarding it. In what follows, I assume that 
there was really some gathering of the Roman allies on the border, 
at the instigation of the Emperor or his Governor, to justify the 


reports which reached Medina from Syria; and I have given the 
likeliest cause for such preparations, although it will be seen 


below that when Mahomet did reach the vicinity he found no 


troops to oppose him. - 
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arriving from Syria into the assemblage of a great 

and threatening army. A year’s pay, they ‘said, 

had been advanced by the Emperor, in order that 

the soldiers might be well furnished for a long 
campaign; the tribes of the Syrian desert, the 

Bani Lakhm, Judz4im, Amila, and Ghassin, were 
flocking around the Roman eagles, and the van- 

guard was already at Balcia. Mahomet at once err 
resolved to meet the danger with the largest force counter- 
he could collect. His custom at other times had Stamn, 
been to conceal to the very last the object of an AD. 630. 
intended march, or rather by pretending to make 
preparations for a campaign in some other direction, 

to lull the suspicions of his enemy.* But the 

journey now in contemplation was so distant, and 

the heat of the season so excessive, that timely 

warning was deemed necessary in order that the 
necessities of the way might be foreseen and 

provided for. 

All his adherents and allies, the inhabitants of nepa egaa 
Mecca as well as the Bedouin Arabs, received from oe 
Mahomet an urgent summons to join the army. ees citi- 
But the Arabs of the desert and the citizens of — 

Medina showed little inclination to obey the com- 
mand. The anticipated hardships of the journey, 
the long-continued drought and overpowering heat, 
and perhaps the memory of the execution done by 
the Roman phalanx at Mita, made them loth to 


* Hishdmi, 392, 


Exemplary 
zeal oF the 
true believers. 
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quit the ease and shelter of their homes. Multitudes 
pleaded inability and other frivolous excuses. These 
pleas were accepted when tendered by the men of 
Medina, for Mahomet, conscious of the debt of 
gratitude he owed their city, always treated them 
with tenderness.* But the Arab tribes were refused 
permission to remain behind.} 

On the other hand, extraordinary eagerness per- 
vaded the ranks of all the earnest and faithful 
Moslems. Tithes poured in from every direction, 
and many of the chief men at Medina vied with 
one another in the costliness of their gifts. The 
contribution of Othm4n, which surpassed all others, 
amounted to one thousand dinars. From these 
sources carriage and supplies were provided for the 
poorer soldiers ; though, after every effort, they did 
not suffice for all who longed to share in the merit 
or in the spoils, of the campaign. A party for 
whom Mahomet could make no provision, retired in 
tears from his presence, and their names are em- 
balmed in tradition under the title of The Weepers.} 


* An exception to such tender treatment is stated by Hishimi. 
Mahomet heard that certain disaffected citizens were assembling 
in the house of a converted Jew, and were stirring up the people 
against the expedition to Tabak. So he sent Talha with a com- 
pany of men to burn the house over their heads ;—which effectually 
dispersed the clique: p. 198. The Secretary does not give this 
tradition. 

{ K. Wdckidi, 134 ; Hishdmi, 392. 

¢ Al Bakkd-tin. The word is the same as that employed in 
Judges i. 1, 5, where a place is named Bochim, or ‘“‘ Weepers,” 
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At last the army was marshalled and encamped Arrangements 
in the outskirts of the city. Abu Bakr was appointed % rasorisily 
to conduct the prayers in the encampment until the" 

Prophet himself should assume command. Mu- 
hammad son of Maslama was placed in charge of 
the city, and Ali also was left behind to take care of 
the Prophet’s family.* Abdallah ibn Obey pitched 
a separate camp for his numerous adherents near the 
main army;.but eventually, as it would appear with 


the consent of Mahomet, he remained behind.f 


because the children of Israel wept there. The Weepers are 
praised in Sura, ix. v. 94, which alludes to the present occasion. 

* Perhaps the affair of Mary may have induced Mahomet to 
make special precautions against any outbreak of jealousy among 
his wives during his absence. A story is told in Hishdmt, of the 
“‘ Disaffected” going to Ali and telling him that Mahomet had 
left him behind because he would be a burden to him on the 
expedition. Ali, indignant at the reproach, put on his armour 
and hurried out to the camp at Jorf ; there he told his grievance 
to Mahomet, who said, “ They lie: I left thee behind in charge 
of my family and thine. Art thou not satisfied to be towards me 
as Aaron was to Moses, excepting only that after me no other 
Prophet shall arise” (and therefore the dignity is in thy case 
' greater) ? On this Ali returned satisfied to Medina. The incident 
is not related by the Secretary, and it appears like an Abbasside 
invention to explain why Ali was left behind. 

¢ There is some doubt as to whether Abdallah stayed behind 
by permission or not; but v. 45, Sura ix. (which will be quoted 
below), and the express declaration of the Secretary (K. Wdckidi, 
183}), that the excuses of the people of Medfna were accepted, 
support the text. Abdallah was probably old and infirm, for he 
died five or six months afterwards. What was the nature of the 
pretexts his followers brought forward, does not appear ; but they 
were probably among those so severely handled by Mahomet in 
the Coran on his return. { Abdallah’s 
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The army, after all these diminutions, was pro- 
bably the largest effective force ever before put 
in motion in Arabia. Its numbers are given, 
though probably with some exaggeration, at thirty 
thousand, of whom no less than ten thousand are 
said to have been cavalry. The march was marked 
only by the heat and discomfort of the way, and by 
the want of water. A curious scene occurred at 
the valley of Hejer, whose rocky sides were hewn 
out (according to local tradition) into dwellings, by 
the rebellious and impious Thamudites, The army 
having alighted there and drawn water from its 
refreshing fountains, began to prepare their food, 
when suddenly a proclamation was made through 
the ranks that none should drink of the water or 
use it for their ablutions, that the dough which 
had been kneaded should be given to the camels, 
and that no one should go forth alone by night: 
“Enter not the houses of the transgressors, except 
with lamentation, lest that overtake you which 
happened unto them.” On the morrow, a plentiful 
shower of rain, ascribed to the miraculous inter- 
vention of the Prophet, compensated for the loss of 
the wells of Hejer.* | 

Abdallah’s camp is mentioned as not inferior to the other in 
numbers. This, of course, cannot mean the general camp, which 
numbered (it is said) thirty thousand men; but the separate 
encampment of the Ansdr or Medina citizens, who formed a com- 
paratively small body. 

* See vol. i. p. cxxxix.; Hishdmi, 396. The story is not 
confirmed by the Secretary. Hish&mi deals greatly in the 
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Having reached Tabik, where there was plenty The army a 


of shade and water, the army halted. The rumours ne Mahomet 
com- 
of the Roman invasion had by this time melted munications 
with surround- 


away. There was nothing at the present moment ing tribes. 
to threaten the border, or engage the attention of 
Mahomet in that direction. So he contented him- 

self with sending a strong detachment under Khalid 

to Dima, and with receiving the adhesion of the 

Jewish and Christian tribes on the shores of the 
fElanitic gulph, towards the east of which he was 

now encamped. 

To the chief of these, John, the Christian Prince Treaty with 


Chris- 


John, 
of Ayla,” or Acaba, Mahomet addressed a letter, i tian Prince of 
. summoning him to submit, on pain of being attacked alae 


marvellous regarding the journey. The tale of two men who, 
neglecting Mahomet’s caution, went out alone, and were maltreated 
by the evil spirits,—one having his neck wrenched, and the 
other being carried by the wind to the hills of the Bani Tai, is 
told by Hishami with his usual gravity. So also the following:— 
By the way, they came to a trickling fountain, where hardly 
two or three men could have slaked their thirst. Mahomet 
bade none to touch it before himself. But the prohibition was 
not attended to. Coming up, he found it empty, and cursed the 
men who had disobeyed him. Then he took up a little of the 
water in his hand, and sprinkling the rock, wiped it with his 
hand and prayed over it. Floods of water immediately gushed 
forth, with a noise as it had been thunder, and all drank thereof. 
Mahomet said, “‘ Whosoever of you shall survive the longest, will 
hear of this valley being greener with trees and verdure than any 
other round about ;"—meaning that the great stream now created 
would be permanent. Hishdmi, 401; see also a tradition at 
p. Ixxil. vol. 1. note. 


* Malik: prince or king. 
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by his great army.* The Prince, with a cross of 
gold upon his forehead, hastened to the camp of 
Mahomet, and bowed himself reverentially in his 
presence. He was received with kindness, and 
Bilal was commanded to entertain him hospitably. 
The following treaty was concluded with him:— 


* K. Wackidi, 584. Ihave no reason to doubt the genuineness 
of this letter. It is as follows:—“ To John ibn Ribah and the Chiefs 
of Aylah. Peace be on you! I praise God for you, beside whom 
there is no Lord. I will not fight against you until I have written 
thus unto you. Believe, or else pay tribute. And be obedient unto 
the Lord and his Prophet, and the messengers of his Prophet. 
Honour them and clothe them with excellent vestments, not with 
inferior raiment. Specially clothe Zeid with excellent garments. 
As long as my messengers are pleased, so likewise am I. Ye 
know the tribute. If ye desire to have security by sea and by 
land, obey the Lord and his Apostle, and he will defend you from 
every claim, whether by Arab or foreigner, saving the claim of 
the Lord and his Apostle. But if ye oppose and displease them, 
I will not accept from you a single thing, until I have fought 
against you and taken captive your little ones and slain the elder. 
For I am the Apostle of the Lord in‘truth. Believe in the Lord 
and in his Prophets, and in the Messiah, son of Mary; verily he 
is the Word of God: I believe in him that he was a messenger 
of God. Come then, before trouble reach you. I commend my 
messengers to you. Give to Harmala three measures of barley. 
And indeed Harmala hath interceded for you. As for me, if it 
were not for the Lord and for this (intercession), I would not 
have sent any message at all unto you, until ye had seen the army. 
But now, if ye obey my messengers, God will be your protector, 
and Mahomet, and whosoever belongeth unto him. Now my 
messengers are Sharahbfl and Obey, and Harmala and Horeith 
ibn Zeid. Unto you is the guarantee of God and of Mahomet his 
Apostle, and peace be unto you if ye submit. And convey the 
people of Macna back to their land.” 
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“ In the name of God the Gracious and Merciful:— 
A compact of peace from God, and from Mahomet 
the Prophet and Apostle of God, granted unto 
Yuhanna (John) the son of Rfbah, and unto the 
people of Ayla. For them who remain at home,* 
and for those that travel abroad by sea or by land, 
there is the guarantee of God and the guarantee of 
Mahomet the Apostle of God, and for all that are with 
them, whether they belong to Syria, or to Yemen, or 
to the sea coast. Whoso contraveneth this treaty, his 
wealth shall not save him; it shall be the fair prize 
of him that taketh it. Now it shall not be lawful 
to hinder the men of Ayla from any springs which 
they have been in the habit of frequenting, nor 
from any passage they desire to make, whether by 
sea or by land. This is the writing of Juheim and 
Sharahbil, by command of the Apostle of God.” 

In token of his approbation, Mahomet presented who was dis- 
John with a mantle of striped Yemen stuff, and ahh 
dismissed him honourably. The tribute was fixed 
at three hundred dinars in the year.f 


* i.» Iam not quite sure of the proper rendering. 


+ K. Wadckidi, 57 ; Hishdmi, 400. The treaty is evidently 
genuine. The variations in the two authors are very slight, con- 
sisting only of the transposition of a word or so. The original 
was no doubt retained as a precious charter of right by the chiefs 
of Ayla. or the credibility of this species of evidence, see Canon 
i. D. vol. i. p. 1xxxi. 

t Ibid. The annual rate was a dinar a head, there being three 
hundred persons or families in the town. The mantle has been 
alluded to in a former note, p. 179. 
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At the same time deputations from the Jewish 
settlements of Macna, Adzrih, and Jarba, pre- 
sented themselves with a tender of submission to 
the Prophet. To each was given a rescript, speci- 
fying the amount of their tribute, and binding them ~ 
to afford refuge and aid to any Moslem travellers or 
merchants who might stand in need of their good 
offices.* 


* As these treaties are genuine and interesting, I give their 
substance. 

Firet: Rescript given to the Bani Janbah, a Jewish tribe of 
‘‘ Macna, and to the people of Macna (now Macna is near Ayla). 
Your messengers came unto me on their way home. Now when this 
my letter reacheth you, ye are safe under the guarantee of God and 
of his Apostle. Verily the Apostle hath forgiven you your faults 
and all your crimes: and unto you is vouchsafed the protection of 
God and his Apostle. There shall no oppression be practised 
against you. Verily the Apostle of God is your protector against 
all that he defendeth himself from. Now unto the Apostle of God 
belongeth the cloth that ye make, and every slave amongst you (?), 
and the cattle, and the arms, excepting what the Apostle or his 
messenger shall remit. Now after this condition, a fourth of your 
dates; and a fourth of the fish which ye capture in your rafts 
(5, ye) and a fourth of what your women spin, it will be in- 
cumbent upon you to pay: and thereafter ye shall be free from 
every other tax or demand. And if ye hearken and obey, the 
Prophet of God will be gracious unto the excellent amongst you, 
and will pardon the wicked. Now of the Moslems, whoso treateth 
the people of Macna well, it shall be well for him, and whoso treateth 
them ill, it shall be ill for him. And there shall no chief be set 
over you, but one of yourselves, or one of the people of the 
Prophet. Peace beto you!” K. Wdckidi, 534. 

Second. The following despatch was copied by Wackidi, appa- 
rently from the original: ‘In the name of God, &c. This 
writing is from Mahomet the Prophet to the people of Adzrfh,— 
to the effect that they are included in the truce of God and in the 
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Having concluded these matters, Mahomet quitted } Mahomet 


eturns to 


Tabak, after having halted there for twenty days, Me Medina 


adhé 
and returned to Medina. He reached home in the x ae ™ 
ec. F 


beginning of Ramadhan, or December A.D. 630.* 
Meanwhile Khalid had been travelling across the oa con- 


desert from Tabak to Dima, with four hundred and ana d takes the 


twenty horse, the flower of the army. So rapidly to Medina. 
did he march, and so unexpectedly appear before 
Dima, that Okeidar,} the Christian chief, was sur- 


prised by him while hunting with his followers a 


truce of Mahomet. They are to pay one hundred dinars every year, 
in Rajab, full weight and good money. And God is their guarantee 
that they shall behave towards the Moslems with probity and kind- 
ness. And whoever df the Moslems taketh refuge with them from 
danger and in quest of assistance, in case there should be ground 
of fear for such Moslems, and they are themselves in security (they 
are to protect them) until they hear that Mahomet is preparing to 
set out (for their aid).” K. Wdckidi, 57. A proof of the authen- 
ticity of this document is that ‘‘ Mahomet” is mentioned through- 
out by his simple name without either the affix Prophet or Apostle, 
or the reverential addition, ‘“‘ Prayers and blessings be on him.” 
Such affixes were, in general, later additions by the pious trans- 
criber. Another version of the same treaty is given, addressed 
to the Jews of both Jarba and Adzrfh; but from it is omitted the 
latter part, regarding aid to be rendered to the Moslems,—pro- 
bably as being derogatory to Islam. 

* I may allude here to a miraculous tale by Wackidi regarding 
the deputation of the B. Fazira, who waited on Mahomet on his 
way back, and complained of the prevailing drought. He prayed 
for rain, and it rained without intermission, so that the sky was not 
seen for six whole days; then again at their entreaty he prayed that 
they might be relieved from the inundation, and forthwith “the clouds 
cleared off, as it had been a garment rolled up.” K. Wdckidi, 584. 

{ Hishémi embellishes his story, as usual, with miraculous 
details. Mahomet foretold to Khalid that he would find Okeidar 
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a wild cow. Khalid pursued the party, and after 
a short struggle, in which Hassan the chief's brother 
was killed, took Okeidar captive. His life was spared 
on condition that the gates of Dima should be at 
once thrown open. ‘The city was ransomed at two 
thousand camels, eight hundred sheep, and four 
hundred suits of mail, and as many stand of arms. 
With this booty, and carrying with him Okeidar 
and another brother, Khdlid returned to Medina.* 
The Christian chief, wearing a golden cross, and 
clothed in raiment of velvet which attracted the 
admiration of the simple citizens of Medina, was 
brought to the Prophet,f who pressed him to em- 
brace Islam. The inducements presented by the 


hunting the wild cow. It was a moonlight night when Khilid 
came in view of the Fort. Okeidar, with his family, was on the 
roof of his castle, when just then a wild cow came and rubbed her 
horns noisily against the lower gate of the fortress, Okeidar at 
once saddled his horse and went in pursuit of it, and Khalid sur- 
prised him thus engaged :—p. 400. 

* TI conclude that Khalid marched back to Medina by the 
direct route. Dfima is spoken of as fifteen days’ march from 
Medina; though Wallen makes it (i.e. Jal al Jawf) not more than 
nine. See the 24th No. Journal R. Geog. Society, p. 151. The 
traditional accounts are a good deal confused, so much so as in 
some places to make it appear as if Khalid rejoined Mahomet at 
Tabfik. But the most consistent traditions point to his rejoining 
him at Medina. 


1 They stripped Hassan of his silken or velvet dress, which was 
lined with gold. The Moslems greatly admired it; whereupon 
Mahomet said, “I swear by him in whose hand is my life, that 
the very handkerchiefs of Sad ibn Muadz (the Judge in the 
tragedy of the Coreitza) in Paradise, are more gorgeous than these 
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new religion proved too strong for his faith in Chris- 
tianity, and he was admitted to the favoured terms 
of a Moslem ally.* 


vestments.” A similar speech is attributed to Mahomet, in refer- 
ence to a silken or velvet dress said to have been presented to him 
by the Roman Emperor, and which Mahomet sent as a gift to the 
Najashy. K. Wackidi, 89. 

* Wackidi says, that an old man, a resident of Dima, showed 
him a letter which the Prophet wrote to Keidar (or Okeidar) ; and 
he gives us the following copy, taken by himself from the original : 
“In the name of God, &c. ;—from Mahomet the Prophet of God 
to Keidar (when he accepted Islam and put away from him the 
images and idols, by the hand of Khalid, the Sword of God,) re- 
garding Dima of the waters of Jandal and its environs: To Mahomet 
belongeth the unoccupied land with its streams and fountains, its 
unenclosed and fallow ground, and the armour, weapons, camels, and 
forts ; and to you belongeth the occupied land with the fruit-bear- 
ing date-trees, and springs of water, after payment of the fifth. 
Your cattle shall not be molested in grazing on the waste lands ; 
that which is ordinarily exempt from tithe (farida) shall not be 
taxed ; the old date-trees shall not be taxed, excepting the tenth 
thereof: so as that they observe prayer regularly, and pay the 
tithes faithfully. A true and faithful treaty. God is witness 
thereto, and all that are present of the Moslems.” K. Wackidz, 
564. Another treaty is given at p.65; at what period it was 
written does not appear: perhaps later than the above, or it may 
have been given to some older converts, as the terms seem more 
favourable. Hamal ibn Sadanah and Haritha ibn Cutn came as 
ambassadors from the B. Kalb, who chiefly inhabited the territory 
of Dima. Mahomet gave the former a banner which he carried 
at Siffin on Mufvia’s side. He gave to H&ritha the following treaty: 
‘“‘ The writing of Mahomet, the Apostle of God, to the people of 
Dimat al Jandal, and its dependencies of the tribes of Kalb, to- 
gether with H4ritha ibn Cutn ;—to me belong the outlying lands 
and trees; and to you the enclosed date-trees ; one tenth shall be 
taken of those on running water, and one twentieth of those not 
on running water (7. ¢. artificially irrigated),” &c. 

Dima must in former times have enjoyed much greater pros- 
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When Mahomet returned to Medina, those of his 
followers who had remained behind without permis- 
sion came forward to exculpate themselves. Mahomet 
reserved his reproaches to be embodied in a special 
revelation. He thus avoided the odium that would 
have attached to a personal rebuke proceeding 
directly from himself, while the admonition came 
with all the force of a message from Heaven. The 
ninth Sura, the latest of all in chronological order, 
abounds with invectives against the disaffected 
“hypocrites,” who still lingered in Medina, generally, 
and against those in particular who had neglected 
the order to join the late expedition. The following 
passages will suffice as examples :— 


*“O ye that believe! What ailed you, that when it was said 
unto you, Go forth to war in the ways of God, ye inclined heavily _ 
towards the earth? What! do ye prefer the present life before 
that which is to come? 

“Tf ye go not forth to war, he will punish you with a grievous 
punishment, and he will substitute another people for you: and 
ye shall not hurt him at all; for God is over all things powerful. 

* * * * * 


perity than it does now, as the considerable remains of buildings 
and works of irrigation shew. There are several towns in the 
vicinity. See Wallin’s interesting account of his journey to it 
(i.e. to Jal al Jawf) quoted above. It was probably one of the 
outlying towns to which Abdal Rabmfn came on a former expe- 
dition, and married the daughter of its chief. 

The mercenary character of Okeidar’s conversion led him to 
revolt after Mahomet’s death. What the images and idols spoken 
of in the above-quoted treaty refer to, whether Christian or hea- 
then, does not appear. 
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—‘ Tf it had been plunder ¢lose at hand, and an easy journey, 
they had surely followed thee. But the way seemed long unto 
them. They will swear unto thee by God, If we had been able we 
had gone forth with you. They destroy their own souls: for 
God knoweth that they are Liars. 

“‘The Lord pardon thee! Wherefore didst thou give them 
leave, until thou hadst distinguished those o speak ra truth, 
and known the Liars ?* * 

“Tf they had gone forth with thee, they had only added weak- 
ness to you, and had run to and fro amongst you, stirring up sedi- 
tion. And amongst you, some had listened to them; for God 
knoweth the unjust. 

“ Verily they sought to stir up sedition aforetime; and they 
disturbed thy affairs until the Truth came, and the command of 
God was made manifest, although they were averse thereto. f 

‘¢ Among them there is that saith, Give me leave to remain, and 
throw me not into temptation. What! have they not fallen into 
temptation already? Verily, Hell shall compass the Unbelievers 
round about.” + | 


The hypocrites, and the persons who privately aude nYES: 
scoffed and jested at the true faith, and at those who = 
spent their money in its propagation, are reprobated 
bitterly. Mahomet might pray for them seventy 


* From this it would appear that Mahomet repented afterwards 
that he had so easily and indiscriminately accepted the excuses of 
those to whom he gave permission to remain behind. 


t Alluding to the conduct of the “ disaffected” at the battle of 
Ohod, or perhaps to the affair on the Mustalick expedition. 


t Sura, ix. 89-51. Tradition assigns this last verse to the case 
of a man who begged Mahomet to excuse him from the campaign, 
as he feared the attractions of the Greek women. But a great 
number of the stories belonging to this campaign may be suspected 
(on the analogy of similar traditions regarding other texts) to 
have been fabricated to suit the passages of the Coran they were 
brought to illustrate. 
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times ; it would avail nothing with God for their 
pardon— 


“ They said, Go not forth to war in the heat. Say, the fire of 
Hell is a fiercer heat, if they understood. 

‘“‘ Wherefore they shall laugh little and weep much, for that 
which they have wrought.” * 


These unfaithful followers are never more to be 
allowed the opportunity of going forth to ight with 
Mahomet—“ Neither do thou ever pray over any 
of them that shall die, nor stand over his grave, for 
they do reject God and his Prophet, and they shall 
die transgressors.” } 

The Arabs of the desert, who were the chief 
offenders, because they had stayed away notwith- 
standing the direct refusal of leave, are censured 
unsparingly for their disobedience ;—ignorant, stub- 
born, unbelieving, fickle,—“ they watched but the 
changes of fortune.” 

“Turn from them. They are an abomination. Their resting- 


place shall be hell-fire, the reward of that which they have 
wrought.” § 


* Sura, ix. 88—86. . 

{ Jbid. v.86. This is ordinarily applied to Abdallah ibn Obey, 
But I take it to have a wider scope, and to have no personal or 
special reference to him. He was probably, as before observed, 
infirm and unfit for the active duties of a campaign by this 
time. 

¢ lid. v. 100. A character sufficiently substantiated by their 
universal rebellion on the death of Mahomet. 


§ Ibid. v.97. 
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Those believers who did not dissemble their fault, Such as con- 
essed, more 
but honestly confessed it, were the most leniently leniently 


treated. 
dealt with :— i 


‘And others have acknowledged their offences ; they have 
mingled a good action with another that is evil. Haply God will 
be turned unto them, for God is forgiving and merciful. 

‘‘Take offerings of their substance, that thou mayst cleanse 
them and purify them thereby; and pray for them, for thy 
prayers will restore tranquillity unto them. 

“And there are others waiting the command of God, whether 
he will punish them, or whether he will be turned unto them, 
for God is knowing and wise.” * 


The last verse refers to Kab ibn Malik, a poet, Kéb and his 
who had done good service to Mahomet, and to panions: a 
two other believers, who had incurred his special cae eile 
displeasure. ‘They had no pretext to offer for their 
absence from the army, and their bad example had 
encouraged the hesitating and disaffected citizens in 
their neglect of the Prophet's summons. These 
could not with any show of justice be reprimanded 
or punished, if the far more serious offence of those 
three his professed followers were passed over. “A 
ban was therefore placed upon them. They were 
cut off from all intercourse with the people, and 
even with their own wives and families. Fifty 
days passed thus miserably, and the lives of the three 
men became a burden to them. At length the 
heart of Mahomet relented ; and, by the delivery of 
the following revelation, he received them back into 
his favour :-— 


* Sura, 104-108. 
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“Verily, God is reconciled unto the Prophet, and unto the 
Refugees and the men of Medina,* those who followed him in the 
hour of difficulty,f after that the hearts of a part of them had 
nearly swerved. Thereafter he turned to them, for he is com- 
passionate unto them and merciful. 

‘“‘ And he is likewise reconciled unto the Three;—those that 
were left behind, so that the earth became straitened unto them 
with all its spaciousness, and their souls became straitened within 
them, and they felt that there was no refuge from God but by 
fleeing unto him ;—then he turned unto them, for God is easy to 
be reconciled, and merciful.” 


Kab received After the promulgation of this passage, Kab was 
into 


favour. again treated by Mahomet as before with kindness 
and consideration.$ 

Mahomet The displeasure of the Prophet was also at this 

destroys a 


Mosque at time kindled against a party at Coba, who had 
oo built a Mosque there, and desired Mahomet that he 
would come and consecrate it by praying in it him- 
self. As he was atthe moment preparing to start for 


* Muhdjerin and Ansdrs, as before explained. 


tie. the journey to Tabfk, hence called in tradition “the 
campaign of difficulty.” 

t Sura, ix. 119, 120. 

§ There is a long and tedious account of the affair from Kab 
himself, in which he admits that he was never better off in his 
life, than when called on to join the army. He had property at 
Kheibar besides ; and had therefore no excuse for staying behind. 
Hishdmi, 404. He says that, while under the ban, a Nabathean 
merchant arrived with a letter to him from the Ghassanide Prince, 
written on silk, intimating that he had heard how ill Mahomet 
had used him, and desiring that he would join his court ;—-which 
Kab says was the crisis of his calamity, viz. that he should be 
suspected of the possibility of treason. It is a groundless story. 
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Tabik, he deferred to comply with their request 
until his return. Meanwhile he received information 
that the new Mosque was built with a sectarian 
and hostile bias, to draw off men from the original 
Mosque at Coba, and even to afford shelter to 
certain disaffected persons. On his return from 
Tabak, therefore, he not only sent a party to 
destroy the new edifice, but gave utterance to the 
following command from the Almighty :— 


‘There are men who have builded a Mosque with evil purpose, 
out of unbelief, to make divisions among the Unbelievers, and 
as a lurking place for him that hath fought against God and his 
Apostle aforetime.* Yet they will swear, Verily we intended 
nothing but good. But God beareth witness that they are Liars. 

‘ Stand not up (for prayer) therein for ever. There is a Mosque 
which from the first day hath been founded upon piety. It is 
more just that thou shouldest stand up therein ;— 

“ Therein are men that love to be purified: for God loveth the 
Pure. ' 

‘“‘ What, therefore? Whether is he better that hath builded 
his foundations upon the fear of God and his good pleasure, or he 
that hath built his foundations upon the brink of a crumbling 
bank, to be swept away with him into the fire of Hell: for God 
doth not guide the race of transgressors. | | 

“The building which they have built shall not cease to be a 


* The biographers do not mention who is here alluded to. The 
Commentators specify Abu Amir the hermit, whom I have noticed 
elsewhere: see vol, iii. p.167. After the battle of Honein he is 
said to have fled to Syria. There is no evidence to support this 
conjecture, although not in itself altogether improbable; the passage 
more probably refers to some other person outwardly a convert, 
whom Mahomet feared as likely to create a secret combination 
against him. This description would not apply to Amu Amir. 


Death of 
Abdallah ibn 
Obey. 


The faction 
of the Dis- 
affected dies 
out with him. 
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cause of doubting in their hearts, until their hearts be cut in 
pieces. And God is knowing and wise.”* 


About two months after the return of Mahomet 
from Tabik, Abdallah ibn Obey, the leader of the 
disaffected citizens at Medina, died. Mahomet had 
almost uniformly followed the advice given to him 
on his first arrival in the city, to deal tenderly with 
this chief. Except on occasion of the rupture which 
occurred on the march back from the Bani Musta- 
lick, when the Sixty-third.Sura was revealed, and 
one or two other occasions when Abdallah openly 
took the part of his Jewish confederates, the Pro- 
phet was careful to avoid any harsh or humiliating 
treatment which might have driven him, with his 
large and influential body of adherents, into open 
and active opposition. This course was observed 
to the last. Mahomet prayed over his corpse, 
thereby professing to recognize Abdallah as having 
been a faithful Moslem; he walked behind the bier 
to the grave, and waited there till the ceremonies 
of the funeral were ended. 

After Abdallah, there was no one left in the 
ranks of the disaffected party possessed of power or 
influence. There was none whom Mahomet needed 
any longer to treat with delicacy or caution. The 
faction had died out.t 


* Sura, ix. 109-112. 


+ Abdallah ibn Obey, as I have remarked before, is in tradition 
the impersonation of hypocrisy and disaffection. Most of the 
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The campaign to Tabfiik was the last expedition pahones Ne 
; ae is followers 
undertaken during the Prophet's lifetime. The fol- that war shall 
. . ve . : be carried on 
lowing curious tradition, if authentic, shews how by Islam even 
ae till Antichrist 
little the real spirit of Islam, as aggressive and appear. 


tending necessarily to universal conquest, had yet 
dawned upon the understanding of the people, 
although the principles from which such a con- 
clusion was legitimately to be deduced, had long 
been inculcated by Mahomet. Looking around then, 
and seeing no enemy remain,—the Romans even 
having retired and left them alone in their deserts, 
the followers of the Prophet began to sell their arms, 
saying, “The wars for religion now are ended.” 
But when this reached the ears of Mahomet, he 
forbade it :—“ There shall not cease,” he said, “ from 


passages impugning the “ Disaffected” are construed to refer to 
him: e.g. Sura, ix. vv. 82 and 86,—forbidding Mahomet to pray 
over, or attend the funeral of, the disobedient malingerers. But 
tradition here, as elsewhere, evidently makes a scapegoat of 
Abdallah. The context alludes to great numbers who had in- 
curred Mahomet’s anger, and some of them much more than 
Abdallah, for he apparently had received the Prophet’s permission 
to remain behind, however much he may afterwards have regretted 
that he had given it. It is evident from his being at the funeral, 
that Mahomet continued his forbearance to Abdallah till the last. 
But as the faction of the ‘Disaffected” broke up soon after 
Abdallah’s death, it was natural for tradition to refer to him the 
reprehensions directed against the party of which he was the head. 
The fact that so few of the names have been preserved of others » 
against whom the rebukes in the passages I have quoted were 
addressed, may be accounted for by the rapidity with which this 
party threw off their disaffection, and made a real and hearty 
profession of the Moslem faith. 


Provision 
made for the 
study of 
theology, not- 
withstanding. 
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the midst of my people a party engaged in crusades 
for the truth, even until Antichrist appear.”* 

Pointing to’ this normal state of warfare, is the 
following passage in the Ninth Sura, which makes 
provision, notwithstanding this normal state of war- 
fare, for the maintenance of students and teachers 
of religion : 


“It is not necessary that the whole body of Believers should go 
forth to war. Ifa certain number from every party go not forth 
to war, it is that they may give themselves to study in religion, 
and may admonish their people when they return (from the wars) 
unto them, so that they may take heed unto themselves.” 


* K. Wackidi, 1333. t Sura ix. v. 124. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-NINTH. 


Embassy from Tayif; and Pilgrimage of Abu Bakr. 


Ramadhdn to Dzul Cada, A.H. TX. December, 630 to 
March, 631 A.D. ) 


IT was now ten months since Mahomet had raised i toa 
the siege of Tayif. The citizens were still wedded ist orl 
to idolatry, and they maintained a sullen isolation. | 
Orwa, a chief of Tayif, who will be remembered Martyrdom 

as one of the ambassadors of the Coreish to the renee 
Moslem camp at Hodeibia,* was absent during the 

siege of his native city, having gone to Yemen to be 
instructed in the use of warlike engines for its 
defence. On his return, finding that all Mecca 

and the surrounding tribes, excepting the men of 

Tayif, had submitted to Mahomet, and being himself 
favourably impressed with what he had seen of the 
Prophet at Hodeibia, Orwa went in quest of him 

to Medina, and there embraced Islam. His first 
generous impulse was to return to Tayif, and invite 

his fellow citizens to share in the blessings im- 

parted by the new faith. Mahomet, well knowing 

their bigotry and ignorance, warned him repeatedly 

of the danger he would incur; but Orwa, pre- 

suming on his popularity at Tayif, persisted in 


* See above, p. 29. 


The people of 


Tayif send 


20-4 Martyrdom of Orwa. [cHap. 


the design. Arriving in the evening, he made 
public his conversion, and called upon the people to 
join him. They retired to consult upon the matter. 
In the morning, ascending the top of his house, he 
called out at the pitch of his voice the cry to prayer. 
Hearing this, the rabble ran together; and some 
discharged arrows at him, by one of which he was 
mortally wounded in the arm. His family and 
friends rallied around him, but it was too late. He 
had offered up, he said, his blood unto its master 
for the sake of his people: he blessed God, with his 
dying breath, for the honour of martyrdom ; and he 
prayed his friends to bury him by the side of the 
Moslems who had fallen at Honein. When the 
tidings reached Mahomet, he lauded the memory 
of Orwa. ‘‘He may be compared,” was his ex- 
clamation, “to the Prophet Yasin, who called his 
people to believe in the Lord, and they slew him.”* 

The martyrdom ef Orwa compromised the in- 


anembassy habitants of Tayif, and forced them to continue 


to Mahomet. 


Ramadhan, 


the hostile course they had previously been pur- 


A.H. IX. 
Dec. A.D.630. suing. But they began to suffer severely from 


the marauding attacks of the Bani Haw4zin under 
Malik. That chief, according to his engagement,f 
maintained an unceasing predatory warfare against 
them. The cattle were cut off in their pasture 
lands, and at their watering places; and at last 
no man was safe beyond the walls of the city. 


* K. Wackidi, 61. t Above, p. 155. 
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“We have not strength,” they said among them- 
selves, “to fight against the Arab tribes all around, 
that have plighted their faith to Mahomet, and 
bound themselves to fight in his cause.” So they sent 
a deputation to Medina, consisting of six chiefs with 
fifteen or twenty followers, who reached their desti- 
nation a fortnight after the return of the army from 
Tabak. Mughira (nephew of the martyr Orwa),* 
meeting the embassy in the outskirts of the city, 
hastened to announce the approach of the strangers 
to the Prophet, who received them gladly, and 
pitched a tent for their accommodation close by the 
Mosque. Every evening after supper he visited them 
there, and instructed them in the faith, till it was 
dark. They freely communicated their apprehen- 
sions to him. As for themselves, they declared that 
they were quite ready at once to destroy their great 
idol, Taghia (or Lat) ; but the ignorant amongst the 
men, and especially the women, were devoted to the 
worship, and would be alarmed at its demolition. 
If the idol were left for three years, and the people 
meanwhile familiarized with the requirements of 
Islam, the wishes of the Prophet might then without 
difficulty be carried into effect. But Mahomet would 
not consent. Two years,—one year,—six months,— 
were asked successively, and successively refused. 
“'The grace of one month might surely be conceded ;” 


* See above, p. 29. He says he was at the time feeding Ma- 
homet’s camels, a duty which, it is added, each of his followers 
performed in turn. | 
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Having been 
admitted to 
terms their 
idol Taghia 
is destroyed 
by Mughira. 
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but Mahomet was firm. Islam and the idol could not 
co-exist. The idol must fall without a single day's 
delay. They then begged to be excused perform- 
ance of the daily prayers, and that some one else 
might be deputed to destroy the image. “ As for the 
demolition of the idol with your own hands,” replied 
Mahomet, “I will dispense with that; but prayer 
is indispensable. Without prayer religion would be 
nothing.” “In that case,” said they, “we shall per- 
form it, though it be a degradation.” They also 
pleaded hard that the forest of Wajj, a famous pre- 
serve for the chase in the vicinity of Tayif, should 
be declared inviolate. To this Mahomet acceded ; 
and the embassy having finally tendered their alle- 
giance, were dismissed with a rescript to the effect, 
—“that neither the trees nor the wild animals of 
Wajj should be intermeddled with. Whoever was 
found transgressing there should be scourged, and 
his garments seized. If he transgressed again, he 
was to be sent to the Prophet. This is the com- 
mand of Mahomet the Apostle of God.”* 

Abu Sofién and Mughira, both men of influence 
with the tribe, were deputed by Mahomet to accom- 
pany the strangers, and destroy their idol. Mughira, 


* This rescript is given similarly, both in substance and ex- 
pression, by Hishami and the Secretary, but is fuller in the former. 
Hishdmt, 412; K. Wadckidi, 56. In both is added, “ Khalid ibn 
Said wrote this by command of Mahomet the Prophet, son of Ab- 
dallah: let no one, therefore, wrong his own soul by transgressing 
that which Mahomet the Apostle of God hath commanded.” 
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wielding a pick-axe, and surrounded by a guard of 
armed men from amongst his immediate relatives, 
proceeded to the work, and, amid the cries and 
lamentations of the women, with his own hand hewed 
the image to the ground. The debts of the martyr 
Orwa were defrayed from the jewels and spoil of the 
temple.* 


Tayif is remarkable as the only place where a Tayif the only 
strong demonstration of popular feeling attended the the destraction 


f an idol 
fate of any of the idols of Arabia. Everywhere excited sym- 


else they appear to have been destroyed without ea 
sympathy and without a pang. 
The sacred season of annual pilgrimage now Mahomet 


: i ce : does not go 
again drew near. Mahomet had hitherto abstained up ae 
} ; yearly Pil- 
from being present at its ceremonies because the great grimage. 


eas Dzul Hijj, 
mass of the pilgrims were heathens, and mingled «.H. 1x. 
| A. 


idolatrous practices with the holy rites. The same sak 
cause kept him away from the present festival. But 

he resolved that this should be the last in which 

the pilgrimage would be dishonoured by unworthy 
customs, and-the holy places polluted by the pre- 
sence of unbelievers. He was now strong enough to 
banish heathenism entirely and for ever from his 
native city. When thus purified, the ceremonies 
might, without compromising his holy office, be per- 
formed by himself in the succeeding year. 


* The son and nephew of Orwa had fled to Medina after his 
martyrdom. Mahomet was prevailed on to allow the debts of the 
nephew also to be defrayed from the proceeds of the temple. 


Abu Bakr's 
Pilgrimage. 
The “ Dis- 
charge,” 


208 The Pilgrimage of Abu Bakr. lotus: 


The caravan of pilgrims from Medina was there- 
fore limited on the present occasion to three hundred 


(Baraat) com- men, with Abu Bakr as their chief. Shortly after 


mitted to Ali 


for publica- 
tion. 


Ali publishes 
the Bardat. 
10th Dzul 


Hijj, AH. IX. ; 
i .Mina,f Ali read aloud to the multitudes who crowded 


20th March, 
631. 


its departure the opening verses of the Ninth Sura 
were revealed, with the view of carrying out the 
object above explained. The passage is styled 
Bardat, or “liberty,” because Mahomet is therein 
discharged, “after the expiry of four months, from 
any obligations otherwise devolving upon him to- 
wards the heathen Arabs. This important record 
was committed to Ali, who was despatched after 
the caravan. When he had reached it and com- 
municated the nature of his errand, Abu Bakr 
inquired whether the Prophet’ had put him in 
command over the pilgrimage. “No,” replied Ali, 
“but he hath directed me to recite this revelation 
in the ears of all the people.”* 

Towards the close of the pilgrimage, on the great 
day of sacrifice,t at the place of casting stones near 


* K. Wdckidi, 134. According to Hish&imi, Mahomet said that 
no one should deliver this revelation to the people but a man of 
his own family. The reason, however, of his not giving it to Abu 
Bakr was probably his imperfect scholarship. Hishdmi, 413. 

+ Youm al Nahr. See Burton, iii. 240. That this was in 
Dzul IJijj, all authorities agree, excepting Mujahid, who says it 
occured in Dzul Cada; K. Wdckidi, 13874. I shall have to con- 
sider this tradition more at length below, in connection with Dr. 
Sprenger’s theory, that the Greater pilgrimage was not confined 


' to Dzul Hijj. 


{ Jamra. K. Wackidi, ibid. See Burton, ii. 282, and his pic- 
ture of the spot. 
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round him in the narrow pass, the heavenly 
command, as follows :— 


“A pDIscHaRGE by God and his Apostle, in reference to those 
of the Idolaters with whom ye have entered into treaty. 

‘‘Go to and fro in the earth securely four months. And know 
that ye cannot hinder God, and that verily God will bring dis- 
grace upon the Unbelievers ;— 

“ And an Announcement from God and his Apostle unto the 
People, on the day of the greater Pilgrimage, that God is dis- 
charged from (liability to) the Idolaters,—and his Prophet like- 
wise. Now, if ye repent, that will be better for you; but if ye 
turn your backs, know that ye cannot hinder God; and acquaint 
those who disbelieve with the tidings of a grievous punishment ;— 

‘‘ Excepting those of the Idolaters with whom ye have entered 
into treaty, and who thereafter have not failed thee in any thing, 
and have not helped any one against you. Fulfil unto these their 
treaty, until the expiration of their term ; for God loveth the 
pious. . 

‘And when the forbidden months have elapsed, then fight 
against the Idolaters, wheresoever ye find them ; take them cap- 
tive, besiege them, and lay in wait for them in every ambush; 
but if they repent, and establish Prayer, and give the Tithes, 
leave them alone, for God is gracious and merciful. 

‘‘ And if any of the Idolaters ask a guarantee of thee, give it 
unto him, until he shall have heard the Word of God; then 
convey him back unto his place of security. This because they 
are a people that do not understand. * * * 

“O ye that believe! Verily the Unbelievers are, unclean. 
Wherefore, let them not approach the holy Temple after this year. 
And if ye fear poverty, God will enrich you of his abundance, 
if he pleaseth, for God is knowing and wise.” * 


* Sura, ix. 1-7, and 29. It is not mentioned how far on in 
the Ninth Sura, Ali was commissioned to read. I have added the 
last verse, as it contains one of the special orders which Ali was 
deputed to promulgate. The 18th and 19th verses are something 
to the same effect, but not so decisive. The verses intermediate 
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All reitorates Having finished the recitation of this passage, 


of the Prophet. Ali continued ;—‘‘I have been commanded to de- 
clare unto you that no unbeliever shall enter Para- 
dise. No idolater shall after this year perform the 
pilgrimage ; and no one shall make the circuit of 
the holy house naked. Whosoever hath a treaty 
with the Prophet, it shall be respected till its termi- 
nation. Four months are permitted to every tribe 
to return to their territories in security. After that 
the obligation of the Prophet ceaseth.”* 


between the 7th and the 29th refer to attacking the Idolaters and 
those who had broken their treaty, to the necessity of preferring 
‘© God and his Apostle ” before any earthly relation, and to the 
victory at Honein. Some of these verses, as v. 14, which contains 
an exhortation to fight against those who expelled the Prophet 
from their city (i.e. the Meccans,) are certainly not applicable to 
the occasion of Ali’s harangue. 

The passage which follows the 28th verse relates to the Jews 
and Christians, and is strongly hostile to them. It can have no 
connection with the first section, or with Ali’s mission, whatever. 

It is a patently erroneous conceit of tradition, that this Sura 
was revealed in one piece, or even in uniform chronological order. 
The last portion, about Tabik, appeared, by the testimony of 
tradition itself, before the first section just quoted. 


* There seems a kind of contradiction between the Ist verse, in 
which all treaties are cast aside, and the subsequent verse and 
intimation by Ali that treaties would be respected. Perhaps it 
was meant that, notwithstanding any treaty, idolaters would be 
prevented from coming to the Pilgrimage, though the treaty 
would be in other respects observed. Or it may mean that, 
although Mahomet had permission given him in the first verse 
to cast aside treaties with idolaters, yet he nevertheless voluntarily 
engaged to respect those treaties which had been faithfully kept. 
The latter interpretation is not so suitable as the other to the 
style of the Coran. 
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The vast concourse of pilgrims listened peaceably The concourse 
till Ali ended. Then they broke up and departed ne 
every man to his home, publishing to all the tribes 
throughout the Peninsula, the inexorable ordinance 
which they had heard from the lips of Ali. 

The passage just quoted completed the system of The universal 


; ; : . : annihilation 
Mahomet so far as its relations with idolatrous tribes of idolatry, 


and races were concerned. The few cases of truce clared mission 
excepted, uncompromising warfare was declared aes 
against them all. No trace of idolatry was to 
survive within the expanding circle of the influence 
of Islam. And as Islam was the universal faith 
intended for all mankind, so its mission was now 
plainly set forth to be the absolute annihilation of 
idolatry throughout the world. 
In juxtaposition with this passage, though evi- nd the re- 


duction of 


dently revealed in an altogether different connection, Judaism and 
? Christianity 


we find the following verses declaratory of the toa humi- 
liating and 

final principles on which the professors of Judaism dependent 
position. 

and Christianity were to be treated. After long 

neglect and silence, the Coran now notices the 

Jews and Christians, only to condemn them to a per- 

petual vassalage :— 

‘“‘ Fight against those who do not believe in God nor in the last 
day, and who forbid not that which God hath forbidden, and 
profess not the true religion,—those, namely, who have received 


the Scriptures,*— until they pay tribute with the hand, and are 
humbled.” 


* Meaning both Christians and Jews. 


Contempt 
with which 
Judaism and 
Christianit 
are cast aside, 
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“‘ The Jews say that Ezra* is the Son of God, and the Christians 
that the Messiah is the Son of God. This is their saying, with 
their mouths. They imitate the saying of the Unbelievers before 
them. God destroy them! How have they devised lying vanities ? 

“They have taken their priests and their monks as lords besides 
God,—and also the Messiah the son of Mary. Yet they were not 
bidden but to worship one God;—There is no God but he, far 
exalted above that with which they associate him ! 

‘‘They seek to extinguish the light of God with their mouths. 
But God refuseth to do otherwise than make his light perfect, 
even though the Unbelievers be averse thereto. 

“He it is that hath sent his Apostle with the true guidance, 
and the religion of truth, that he may make it superior to all 
other religions, even though the Idolaters be averse thereto. 

““O ye that believe! Verily many of the Priests and Monks 
devour the wealth of the people im vanity, and obstruct the way 
of God. And those that treasure up gold and silver, and spend 
it not in the way of God, announce unto them a grievous punish- 
ment ;— 

“On the day on which it ¢ shall be heated in the fire of Hell, 
and their foreheads and their sides and their backs shall be 
seared therewith,—This is that which ye have treasured up for 
yourselves, wherefore taste that which ye have treasured up.” f 


Thus, with threats of abasement and with bitter 
curses, Mahomet parted finally from the Jews and 
Christians, whom he had so long deceived with 
vain professions of attachment to their Scriptures, 
and from whose teaching he had borrowed all that 
was most valuable in his own system. Having 
reached the pinnacle of prosperity and power, he 
cast contemptuously aside the supports to which in 
no small measure he owed his elevation. 


* Odzeir, by which name Mahomet meant Ezra. 
T te. the gold and silver. t Sura, ix. 30-36. 
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CHAPTER THIRTIETH. 


Embassies of Submission received at Medina. Ninth and 


Tenth Years of the Hegira. A.D.630, 631. 


Etat, 62, 63. 
TuE life of Mahomet was now drawing to a close; Numerous 
. embassies 
but his work was nearly completed. The proof of during the 


; , ohare Tenth year 
this was amply shewn in the stream of submissive of the Hegira. 


embassies which from all quarters of Arabia now 
flowed uninterruptedly towards Medina. 
The adhesion of Tayif and the destruction of its Embassies 


: . . from the 
famous idol produced a wide and powerful effect in south and east 


the south and east of the Peninsula. Within a few submission of 
months after those events, and before the close of the Dear. 680 to 
ninth year of the Hegira, many of the chiefs andAp 
princes of Yemen and Mahra, of OmAn, Bahrein, and 
Yemama, had signified by letter or by embassy their 
conversion to Islam and submission to the Prophet. 

Some of them had been converted even earlier. Conversion of 


. . — th inc 
On his return from the siege of Tayif, towards the of Onin; : 
AN a, 


close of the eighth year of the Hegira,* Mahomet Vil. - 
sent Amru with a despatch to Jeyfar, king of Oman, a 


* See above, p. 156. 
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and of the 
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summoning him and his brother to make profes- 
sion of the true faith. At first they gave answer 
“that they would be the weakest among the Arabs, 
if they made another man possessor of their pro- 
perty.” But as Amru was about to depart, they 
repented, and calling him back, embraced Islam. The 
people followed their example, and without demur 
paid their tithes to Amru, who continued till the 
Prophet's death to be his representative in OmAén.* 

At the same time, Aydsh ibn Harith was deputed 
to Abd Kelal and other Himyarite princes of the 
Christian faith in Yemen.f He carried with him a 
letter in which Mahomet expressed his belief in Moses 
and Jesus, but denied the Trinity and the divinity 
of Christ.{ Their reply, accepting the new faith 


* K. Wadckidi, 504. I conclude that Amru remained in the 
capacity of representative or governor on Mahomet’s part. It is 
said that he distributed the tithes among the poor of the country, 
which probably made the people less unwilling to pay them. The 
king’s brother’s name was Abd: called also by Hishami, Ayadh. 

¢ Their title is given as ‘“ Cayl of Dzu Roein, Muiifir and 
Hamdan.” K. Wdckidi, 69; Hishdmi, 428. The Secretary does 
not specify the date; and Hishaémi places the embassy at the close 
of the ninth year. M.C.de Perceval, on the authority of the 
Khamis and Strat al Ras(l, says the embassy was despatched 
simultaneously with that of Amru ; another name is also given 
by him to the ambassador. 

t The instructions which Mahomet gave to Ayash are curious. 
He was to be very particular in his purification and prayers on 
reaching the country. He was to take the Prophet’s despatch 
in his right hand and place -it in the right hand of the Princes. 
He was to recite the xcviiith Sura, and then call upon them 
to submit, saying that he was able to refute every argument and 
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with all its conditions, reached the Prophet after 
his return from Tabiik; and he acknowledged it in 
a despatch, praising the alacrity of their faith, setting 
forth the legal demands of Islam, and commending 
his tithe collectors to their favour.* 


book they could adduce against Islam. When they spoke (or 
perhaps recited their belief in Islam) in the Himyar tongue 
ma | gab oy)» he was to desire them to translate what they said into 
Arabic. (See Vol i. Introduction, p. x.) Then he was to repeat 
Sura xlii. 14th and 15th verses, in which it is asserted that there 
is no real controversy between Mahomet and Christians. A 
strange part of the instructions was, to call upon the people, after 
they believed, to produce three sticks,—two of which were gilded 
white and yellow, and one a black knotted cane,—which they used 
to worship. These he was to burn publicly in the market-place. 
K. Wackidi, 55. 

* “ From Mahomet, the Apostle of God, to Hdrith, gc. I praise 
God on your behalf,—that God beside whom there is no other. Now, 
your messenger hath reached me at Medina, on my return from 
the land of Greece ; and he hath conveyed to me your despatch, 
and given me intelligence regarding your conversion and your 
fighting against the idolaters. Now, verily hath the Lord guided 
you with the right direction, that ye should amend your lives, 
obey God and his Apostle, set up prayer, pay the tithes, and from 
your booty set aside a fifth as the share of God and his Apostle.” 
So far the Secretary (p. 69) and Hishami (428) agree. The latter 
adds a long detail of what the tithes should be :—namely, of the 
produce of land, if watered naturally by streams or rain, a tenth; 
if by buckets, a twentieth. Of camels, they must give for every 
forty, a two year-old she camel; for thirty, a he camel; for five, 
a goat. Of cows, one for every forty, or a calf for every thirty. 
For every forty sheep or goats, one kid. ‘ This is what is obli- 
gatory, and whoever exceedeth, it will be for his own benefit. 
Every one that shall fulfil this, and believe in Islam, and assist 
. the Believers against the Idolaters, he verily is one of the faithful: 


he shareth in what they share, and is responsible for that for. 


and of Bah- 
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Simultaneously with the mission of Amru, or a 
little later,* Mahomet sent Ala “the Hadhramite” 
towards the Persian Gulph with a letter to Mundzir 
ibn Saw4, the chief of Bahrein. Mundzir at once 
embraced Islam, and forwarded a reply to Mahomet 
saying, “that of the people of Hejer to whom he 
had read the Prophet's letter, some were delighted 
with the new religion, but others displeased with it ; 
and that among his subjects there were Jews and 
Magians, regarding whom he solicited instructions.” 
A rescript was granted by Mahomet securing Mund- 


which they are responsible. Thus it shall be with all Jews and 
Christians who embrace Islam. But they that will not abandon 
Judaism and Christianity, shall pay tribute, every adult male and 
female, whether bond or free, a full dinar of the Miiafar standard, 
or its equivalent in cloth. Whosoever shall pay this, is embraced 
in the guarantee of God and his Apostle: whoever refuseth is 
their enemy.” 

Then he commends his messengers, teachers, and tithe collec- 
tors, to the Princes’ good offices,—specifying Muadz as their chief, 
and desiring that the tithe and tribute should be made over to 
him. He forbids oppression, “ for Mahomet is the protector of 
the poor as well as of the rich amongst you.” The tithe is not 
for Mahomet or his family : it is a means of purifying the rest 
of the giver’s property, and is to be devoted to the poor and the 
way farer. 

See also the account of the deputation from Hamadan, who 
sang as they approached Mahomet,—‘‘ We have come to thee from 
the plains of Al Rif; in the hot whirlwinds of summer and 
kharif.” (Kharif, “autumnal harvest,” a word familiar to the 
Indian administrator.) Mahomet’s reply secured to them their 
hills and dales, &c. Aishdmi, 433. 

* K. Wdckidi, 50. The Secretary says, on Mahomet’s way 
home from Jierrana. Hishimi, however, makes it occur before 
the taking of Mecca, p. 422. 
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zir in the government of his province so long as he 
administered it well, and directing that tribute 
should be levied from the Jews and Magians. To 
the Magians he dictated a separate despatch, in- 
viting them to believe in the Coran:—“If they 
declined, toleration would be extended to them 
on the payment of tribute; but in such case, their 
women would not be taken in marriage by true 
believers, nor would that which they killed be lawful 
as food to any Moslem.”* Ala remained at the court 
of Mundzir as the representative of Mahomet. 

Among the tribes of Bahrein which sent em- mee 
bassies to Medina before the close of the ninth year Bani Hanis 
of the Hegira, were the Bani Bakr, who had so Christian 
gloriously overthrown the forces of Persia twenty of AHL IX: 
years before;f the Abd al Cays; and the Bani oat A = 
Hanifa, a Christian branch of the Bani Bakr, who 
inhabited Yemama. One of the deputation from the 
Bani Hanifa was Museilama, who, from what he 
then saw, conceived the idea that he too might suc- 
cessfully set up pretensions to be a Prophet. When 
the customary presents were distributed amongst 
them, the deputies solicited a share for him, saying 


that he had been left behind to guard the baggage. 


* K. Wdckidt, 51. This passage refers to the distinction made 
by Mahomet in favour of the Jews and Christians, whose women 
might be taken in marriage, and what was killed and cooked 
by them might be eaten by the Moslems. See also two despatches 
to the people of Hejer, pp. 53 and 534. 


1 See vol. i. Zntroduction, pp. 182, 233. 
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Mahomet commanded that he should have the same 
as the rest,—“ for his position,” he said, “is none the 
worse among you because of his present duty.” 
These words were afterwards converted by Musei- 
lama to his own ends.* 

On the departure of the embassy, the Prophet gave 
them a vessel with some water in it remaining over 
from his own ablutions, and said to them: “ When 
ye reach your country, break down your church, 
sprinkle its site with this water, and in place of it 
build up a Mosque.” ‘These commands they carried 
into effect, and abandoned Christianity without com- 
punction.t To another Christian tribe, as I have 
shewn before, he prohibited the practice of baptism, 
so that, although the adults continued to be nomi- 
nally Christian, their children grew up with no pro- 
fession but that of the Coran.[ It is no wonder 


* K.Wédckidi, 61. The words of Mahomet were :— as Sid - Un 
lays pill dated Le : 

ft See the tradition, given in full, in vol. ii. p. 304. I have there 
stated the story to be improbable. But I am now inclined to 
think that during the last year or two of Mahomet’s life, there 
was quite enough of antagonistic feeling against Christianity, as 
it presented itself in the profession of the Arab and Syrian tribes, 
to support the narrative. The following tradition is illustrative of 
Mahomet’s relations to our faith at this poriod. Among the Bani 
Abd al Cays was a Christian named Jarfid. He said, “‘ O Pro- 
phet, I have hitherto followed the Christian faith, and I am now 
called on to change it. Wilt thou be surety for me in the matter of 
my religion!” ‘ Yea,” replied Mahomet, “Iam thy surety that 
God hath guided thee to a better faith than it.” On this Jarfid 
and his comrades embraced Islam. Hishdmi, 422; K.Wéackidi, 614. 

¢ See vol. ii. p. 303; K. Wdchidi, 64; Hishdmi, 426. 
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that Christianity (which, as I have shewn before, 
never had obtained in Arabia a firm and satisfactory 
footing,) now warred against, and, where her adher- 
ents remained faithful, reduced to tribute,—her dis- 
tinctive right prohibited wherever the professors 
were passive and careless,— her churches demolished 
and their sites purified before they could be used 
again for worship by the Christian converts,—it is 
no wonder that Christianity, thus insulted and 
trampled under foot, languished, and soon dis- 
appeared from the Peninsula. 

The tenth year of the Hegira opened with fresh Deputations 
deputations from the south. The Bani Mordd and Roniaaine e 
Zobeid, inhabiting the sea coast of Yemen, the Fear 
Bani Khaulén, who lived in the hilly country of May, 6s2. 
that name, and the Bani Bajila, were among the first 
_ whose embassies appeared at Medina. The latter 
tribe at Mahomet’s command destroyed the famous 
image of Dzul Kholasa, of which the Temple, from 
the popularity of its worship, was called the “ Kaaba 
of Yemen.”* 

About this time, a party of fifteen or twenty men Bubmeson of 

e Bani Azd 
of the Bani Azd from Yemenf presented themselves yaad peopleiot 
with Surad, one of their chiefs. This person was 
recognized by Mahomet as the ruler of his clan, 
and a commission was given to him to war against 
the heathen tribes in his neighbourhood. The in- 


* Vide O. de Perceval, v. ii. p. 292. 
¢ That portion of the tribe which was left behind after the 
northern migration. See vol. i. p. clvi. 
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junction was promptly fulfilled. After besieging 
Jorsh, the chief city of the idolaters, for more than 
a month without success, Surad made the feint of 
retiring toa hill. The enemy falling into the snare 
pursued him, and in a pitched battle sustained a 
signal defeat. The people of Jorsh immediately 
sent an embassy of submission to Medina.* 

From Hadhramaut, two princes of the Bani 
Kinda, Wail and Al Ashath, the former chief of 
the coast, the latter of the interior, visited the Pro- 
phet at the head of a brilliant cavalcade, arrayed in 
garments of Yemen stuff lined with silk. “ Will ye 
embrace Islam?” said Mahomet to them, after he 
had received their salutations in the Mosque— 
“Yea; it 1s for that end we have come.” “ Then 
why all this silk about your necks?” The silken 
lining was forthwith torn out and cast aside.t To 
mark his delight at the arrival of the embassy, 
Mahomet desired Bilfl to call aloud the summons 
to general prayer.{ When the citizens were as- 


* It is pretended that Mahomet had immediate intimation of the 
victory, and communicated the intelligence at the moment to two 
men of that country, who going home found it to be as he had 
said; and that the thing becoming known, was the occasion of the 
conversion of the whole tribe. The same remark will occur to 
the reader here as in the intimation regarding the battle of Mata. 
See above, p.102. K. Wdckidi, 654; Hishdmi, 426. 

} HK. Wadchidi, 64 ; Hishdmi, 426. Mahomet disapproved of silk 
and velvet for men’s attire. 

$ deeol> Selci| tie. the same as the Friday service, at which 
all attended, joined in the “common” prayer, and heard the 
sermon. K. Wéckidi, 674. 
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sembled, the Prophet introduced the strangers to 
the congregation. “QO People!” he said; “this is 
Wail ibn Hejr, who hath come unto you from the 
region of Hadhramaut, out of desire to embrace 
Islam.” He then presented W4il with a patent 
securing him in his rights: “Since thou hast be- 
lieved, I confirm thee in possession of all thy lands and 
fortresses. One part in every ten shall be taken from 
thee: a just collector shall see to it. I guarantee that 
thou shalt not be injured in this respect so long as 
the faith endureth. The Prophet, and all believers, 
shall be thine allies."* Mudavia, son of Abu Sofian, 
was desired to carry WAil to his house and entertain 
him there. On his way, the haughty prince dis- 
played what Mahomet styled “ a remnant of heathen- 
ism.” He would not allow Muavia to mount behind 
him: the ground was scorching from the mid-day 
sun, yet he refused the use even of his sandals to his 
host, who was obliged to walk barefooted by the 
camel :— What would my subjects in Yemen say,” 
he exclaimed in disdain, “if they heard that a com- 
mon man had worn the sandals of the king! Nay, 
but I will drive the camel gently, and do thou walk 
in my shade.” Such insolent demeanour was alto- 
gether foreign to the brotherhood of Islam: but 
it was tolerated by Mahomet, for the accession was 
too valuable to be imperilled. 

The other chief, Al Ashath, sealed his adhesion 
to the cause of Mahomet by marrying Omm Farwa, 
* K. Wackidi, 56%, 674. 
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Abu Bakr’s daughter. The marriage was not then 
consummated, her parents declining that the bride 
should leave them for so distant a home as Hadh- 
ramaut.* 


The supremacy of Islam being thus widely recog- 
nized in the south of Arabia, Mahomet. sent forth 
a band of officers charged with the instruction of the 
people, and the collection of the public dues. Over 
them he placed Mufdz ibn Jabal, who had by this 
time fulfilled his mission at Mecca.t ‘“‘ Deal gently 
with the people,” said the Prophet to Muadz, as he 
dismissed him to his new scene of labour, “and be 
not harsh. Scare them not, but rather cheer. Thou 


* C. de Perceval, vol. iii. 293. Al Ashath joined the rebellion 
which broke out upon the death of Mahomet, but subsequently 
returned to his allegiance, was pardoned, and then received Omm 
Farwa his wife. 

A member of the royal family in the deputation besought 
Mahomet to pray that his stammer might be removed. This the 
Prophet did, and appointed him a portion from the tithes of 
Hadhramaut. Another tradition relates that this man was seized 
with a paralytic affection on his way home. His followers came 
and told Mahomet, who desired them to heat a needle and pierce 
his eyelid with it; and this remedy healed him. Mahomet attri- 
buted the illness to something which the chief must have said 
after leaving Medina. A. Wdckidi, 68. 


{ K. Wadckidi, 2924. The Seeretary places the deputation of 
Muidz in Rabf second, or July A.H. 1X. or 681. I conceive 
that this may be a mistake for A.H. X. On the other hand, 
Muadz is mentioned in the letters sent to the Himyarite Princes 
(see above, p. 216), written at the close of A.H. IX. The dis- 


crepancy may be reconciled by supposing that this was the second 
deputation of Muadz. Hishdmi, 428. 
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wilt meet with Jews andChristians who will ask thee, 
What is the key of Paradise? Reply, Verily the key 
of Paradise is to testify that there is no God but the 
Lord alone. With him there is no partner. "* These 
envoys of Mahomet were invested to some extent 
with a judicial authority.. Acceptance of the new 
faith implied of necessity the simultaneous re- 
cognition of its social and juridical institutions. 
Every dispute must be brought to the test of the 
Coran, or of the instructions of Mahomet, and the 
exponents of these became, therefore, the virtual 
judges of the land.t 


* I do not find in my authorities the honorific address given by 
Mahomet to Muadz, according to C. de Perceval, vol. ii. p. 294. 
Muadz was inextricably involved in debt, and his creditors had 
been clamorous before Mahomet for payment. Muadz surrendered 
all his property, but it fell far short of the claims. When Ma- 
homet therefore sent him away, he said, “‘ Go, and perghance the 
Lord will relieve thy wants.” Muadz would appear to have made 
good use of his position, for Omar, when he subsequenti met him 
at Mecca performing the Pilgrimage, reprimanded hi® for the 
state in which he appeared, followed by slaves, &c. He is said 
to have been very particular in following the practice of Mahomet, 
and never spat on his right side. He was lame, and was obliged 
to stretch out his legs at prayer. The people (as they always 
imitated the Imam in all his postures) did the same, till he for- 
bade them. 

1 Mahomet asked Muadz before he left, how he would adju- 
dicate causes : “‘ By the Book,” he replied. But if not in the Book? 
‘“ Then by thy precedent.” But tf there be no precedent? “Then 
I will diligently frame my own judgment; and I shall not fail 
therein.” Thereupon Mahomet clapped him on the breast and 
said: ‘‘ Praise be to God, who hath fulfilled, in the messenger sent 
forth by his Apostle, that which is well pleasing to the Apostle 
of the Lord!” K. Wédckidi, 2924. 
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Towards the close of the Prophet's life, the sound 
of war had almost died away at Medina. Only two 
expeditions of a hostile character were undertaken 
during the tenth year of the Hegira. The first, 
under command of Khalid, set out against the Bani 
Harith, of Najran, during summer. About a year 
before, a deputation consisting of the bishop and 
clergy of Najran had visited Mahomet, and (as I 
have before recounted) had obtained terms of secu- 
rity on the payment of tribute.~ Khalid was now 
instructed to call on the rest of the people to em- 
brace Islam ; if they declined he was, after three 
days, to attack and force them to submit. Having 
reached his destination, he sent mounted parties in 
all directions, with this proclamation, “ Ye people! 
Embrace Islam, and ye shall be safe.” They all sub- 
mitted, and professed their belief in the new faith.f 
Mahomet in a despatch to Khalid acknowledged with 
delight his report of these proceedings, and sum- 


* So the Secretary, p. 134. Hishami makes it a month or twa 
later, in Rabi 2nd, or Jumad Ist. 

t See vol. ii. p. 299, et seg. I conclude that the operations of 
Khalid were directed against the portion of the Bani Harith still 
idvlaters ;—at all events not against the Christian portion already 
under treaty. 

¢ Hishami tells this naively :—“ So they, being worsted, believed, 
and embraced the invitation to profess their adhesion to the new 
faith. ‘Thereupon Khalid began to teach them the nature of 
Islam, and the word of God, and the regulations of the Prophet.” 
p- 430. Surrendering at discretion before an armed force is belief 
according to the language of tradition, and it preceded the teach- 
ing of what Islam itself was, 
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moned him to return and bring with him a deputa- 
tion from the Bani Harith. An embassy from the 
tribe accordingly visited Medina, and were treated 
with courtesy.* 

As the Bani Nakh4 and some other tribes of the Campaign - 
. Madhijf stock in Yemen still held out, Ali was against the 
sent in the winter at the head of three hundredae. 
well equipped horse, to reduce them to submission. An x. 
Yemen had repeatedly sent forth armies to subdue oo 
the Hejaz; this was the first army the Hejiz had 
ever sent forth to conquer Yemen. Ali met with 
but feeble opposition. His detachments ravaged the 
country all around, and returned with spoil of every 
kind,—women, children, camels, and flocks. Driven 
to despair, the people drew together, and attacked 
Ali with a general discharge of stones and arrows. 
The Moslem line charged and put them to flight, 
with the slaughter of twenty men. Ali held back 
his troops from pursuit, and again summoned the. 
fugitives to accept his terms. This they now 
hastened to do. The chiefs did homage, and pledged 
that the people would follow their example. Ali 
accepted their promise ; he then retraced his steps 
with the booty, and reaching Mecca in the spring, 
joined Mahomet in his last pilgrimage. The Bani 
Nakhé fulfilled their pledge, and submitted them- 


* This must have happened in the winter, as the deputation 
did not return again to Najran till Dzul Cada, or February, 632. | 
Hishdmi, 431. 

1 Descendants of Cahlan: see vol. i. p. cxlix. 
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selves to Mufidz, the Prophet's envoy in Yemen. 
Two hundred of them set out to tender a personal 
allegiance to Mahomet. It was the last deputation 
received by him. They reached Medina .at the 
beginning of the eleventh year of the Hegira.* 
eal eng a Numerous other embassies are described by the 
despatches. Secretary of Wackidi, who has devoted a long chapter 
to the subject, and a chapter also to the despatches 
and rescripts of the Prophet. Those which I have 
already described will afford a sufficient conception 
of the whole; further detail would be tedious and 
unprofitable. But one or two incidents of interest 
connected with them may be subjoined. 
The Bani The part played by the Bani Aamir ibn SassAa at 
Sassda. the massacre of Bir Mafina, will be in the memory 


silied to of the reader.f This tribe had taken little share 


Mehomet for vith the rest of the Bani Hawdzin (of which they 
formed a branch) in the battle of Honein. It main- 
tained, under its haughty chieftain Aamir ibn Tofail, 
an independent neutrality. The aged chief of the 
tribe, Abu Bera, still exhibited friendly feelings 
towards Mahomet, but with advancing years his 
influence had passed away. Labouring under an 
internal ailment, he sent his nephew Labid, the 
poet of the tribe, to the Prophet, with the present of 
a beautiful horse, and an urgent request that he 
would point out a cure for his disease. Mahomet 
declined the gift, saying courteously, “If I could ever 


* K. Wadckidi, 67 and 124, t Vol. i. p. 204. 
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accept the offering of an idolater it would be that 
of Abu Beré.” Then taking up a clod of earth, he 
spat upon it, and directed that Abu Bera should 
dissolve it in water, and drink the mixture. Tradi- 
tion tells us that when he had done this, he recovered 
from his sickness.* 

The following year Aamir ibn Tofail, at the Interview of 

solicitation of his tribe, presented himself before corns 
Mahomet, and sought to obtain advantageous terms. Carenicr a 
“What shall I have,” he asked, “if I believe?” Aamir. 
“That which other believers have,” replied Ma- AD. Ba iceae, 
homet, “with the same responsibilities.” ‘“‘ Wilt 
thou not give me the rule after thee?” “ Nay, that is 
not for thee, nor for thy tribe.” “Then assign unto 
me the Nomad tribes ; and do thou retain the rest.” 
“This,” said Mahomet, “I cannot do; but I will give 
thee the command over the cavalry, for thou excellest 
as a horseman.” Aamir turned away in disdain: 
“Doth this man not know,” he cried, “that I can 
fill his land from one end to the other with troops, 
both footmen and horse?” Mahomet was alarmed 
at the threat, for the Bani Aamir were a formidable 
tribe; he prayed accordingly for deliverance from 
this foe: “O Lord! defend me against Aamir ibn 
Tofail. O Lord! guide his tribe unto the truth ; 
and save Islam from his stratagems!” 


* Labid is famous for his Méallaca, or “suspended” poem. 
See vol.i. p.cexxvi. According to another tradition, Mahomet 
gave Labid a leather bottle of honey, of which Abu Bera ate, and 
so he recovered. Wédckidi’s Campaigns, p. 341. 
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The haughty chieftain never reached his home ; 
he sickened by the way, and died miserably in a 
deserted hut.* The Bani Aamir shortly after gave 
in their adhesion to the Prophet. _ 

The Bani Jufi, a tribe inhabiting Yemen, had a 
deeply-rooted prejudice against eating the heart of 
any animal. Cays, one of their chief men, came to 
Mahomet with his brother, and professed belief in 
the Coran. They were told that their faith was 
imperfect until they broke through their heathenish 
scruples, and a roasted heart was placed before them. 
Cays took it up and ate it, trembling violently. 
Mahomet, satisfied with the test of his sincerity, 
presented him with a patent, which secured him in 
the rule over his people.f But before Cays and his 
brother left the presence of Mahomet, the conversa- 
tion turned upon the guilt of infanticide: “Our 
mother Muleika,” said they, “ was full of good deeds 
and charity ; but she buried a little daughter alive. 
What is her condition now?” “The burier and 


* He died of a virulent boil or blain. Tradition delights to 
dwell on the miseries of Aamir’s end. Arbad, a chief who accom- 
panied him, was about the same time struck by lightning. 

The text chiefly follows the Secretary, p. 604. Hishami adds 
the popular story, that Aamir visited Mahomet with the design of 
assassinating him; but that Arbad, who was to deliver the stroke 
while Aamir engaged the Prophet in conversation, was restrained 
by asupernatural power: p.419. The tale is apocryphal. It is 
of the same class as that described in vol. i. p. lxxx. 

+ This document seems to have been preserved, for the Secre- 
tary speaks of a “copy” of it. 
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the buried are both in hell,” replied the Prophet. 
The brothers turned away in wrath. “ Come back,” 
Mahomet cried; “ my own mother, too, is there with 
yours.” They would not listen. “ This man,” they 
said, as they departed, “hath not only made us eat 
the heart of animals, but saith that our mother is in 
hell: who would follow him ?” 
On their way home, they met one of Mahomet’s Two of their 


chiefs cursed 


followers returning to Medina with a herd of camels by Babome? 
or robbing 


which had been collected as tithe. They seized his tithe 
the man, left him bound, and carried off the camels. 
Mahomet was greatly offended ; and he entered the 
names of the robbers in the curse (the repetition of 
which seems still to have been kept up) against 

the perpetrators of the massacre at Bir Mafna.* 


* K. Wackidi, 631. A second deputation from the same tribe 
visited Mahomet, and was well receive. We do not hear anything 
more of Cays. Mahomet healed the hand of the leader of the 
second deputation from a protuberance which had prevented him 
holding his camel’s rein, by striking an arrow on it and then 
stroking it, when it disappeared. He changed the name of this 
chief’s son from Aztz (glorious) to Abd al Rahman ;—saying, 
“‘ There is none glorious but the Lord.” Jhid. 
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CIIAPTER THIRTY-FIRST. 


The Farewell Pilgrimage. Dzul Hi. A.H. X. 
March. A.D. 630. 


Aitat, 63. | 
Mahomet ree THE period for the annual Pilgrimage again ap- 


solves to 


up to the proached. Nothing now appeared to hinder Mahomet 
shee from the fulfilment of its ceremonies. There was 
or ike Moora, no longer the possibility of offence from idolatrous 


objects or the rites of heathenism. Every vestige of 
an image in Mecca and its outskirts had been cleared 
away. And after the threatening announcement of 
the previous year, none but professed believers 
might venture near. Mahomet had not performed 
the greater Pilgrimage since his flight from Mecca. 
Ile now announced his intention of going up to the 
coming festival.* 


Journey from Five days before the opening of Dzul Hajj, the 


Medina to ae 
Mecca. month of Pilgrimage, the Prophet assumed the 


* The Secretary says that Mahomet had not performed the 
greater Pilgrimage “ since he became a Prophet,” p.135. After 
his assumption of the prophetical office, and before his flight, he 
certainly attended the processions to Arafat, Mina, &c., though 
he may not as a worshipper have taken part in them. The tradi- 
tion probably originated in the axiom that after the assumption of 
his holy office, Mahomet could not possibly have participated in 
anything idolatrous. Another tradition makes him to have per- 
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pilgrim’s garb in the manner already described ; and, 
followed by vast multitudes, set out on the journey 
to Mecca. All his wives accompanied him. One 
hundred camels, marked by his own hand as victims, 
were led in solemn procession. Along the road, 
mosques had already sprung up at the various halt- 
ing places; at each, the people prayed, Mahomet 
leading the devotions. On the evening of the tenth 
day, he reached Sarif, an easy stage from Mecca; 
there he rested for the night,* and on the following 
morning, having bathed, and mounted Al Caswa, he 
proceeded towards Mecca. He entered the upper 
suburbs by the same route which he had taken two 
years before; and, passing down the main street of the 
city, approached the Kaaba. As he passed through 
the Bani Sheyba gate,f with the holy temple full in 
view, he raised his hands to heaven, and said :— 
“O Lord! Add unto this House in the dignity and 
glory, the honour and the reverence, which already 


formed the greater pilgrimage twice before he became a Prophet ; 
K. Wackidi, 138. ‘The lesser Pilgrimage was celebrated three 
times by Mahomet after the flight; viz. 1st, at Hodeibia; 2nd, the 
year following; and 8rd, when he was at Jierrana. Ibid. 134. 

* This calculation makes Mahomet reach Mecca on the 11th 
day from his leaving Medina. Other statements give the date of 
his arrival at Mecca as the 4th Dzul Hijj. Jbid. 1354. But it 
seems certain that he started on Saturday, 25 Dzul Cada (23rd 
February, 632), reached Sarif on Monday evening, the 10th day, 
and entered Mecca on Tuesday. 4 

¢ See the Plan, vol. ii. This was the ancient gate leading into 
the court-yard of the Kaaba. It was situated N.E. by E. of the 
Kaaba, and beyond the Macdm Ibrahim. 


The most of 
his followers 
perform the 
lesser Pil- 


grimage only. 
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thou hast bestowed on tt. And they that for the greater . 
Pilgrimage and the lesser frequent the same, increase 
them much in honour and dignity, in piety, goodness, 
and glory!” Then, mounted as he was on his camel, 
he performed the prescribed circuits, and other rites, 
and afterwards retired to a tent pitched for him in 
the valley. 

The greater part of the pilgrims had brought no 
victims with them. ‘These were directed by Ma- 
homet, after completing the customary forms of the 
Omra, or lesser Pilgrimage, to divest themselves of 
the pilgrim garb. They accompanied the Prophet 
and the others who had brought victims, in their 
farther procession to Mina and Arafat, but only as 
spectators. Ali, who in the meantime had returned 
from Yemen, received the same directions as the rest 
of those who had no victims: “ Go,” said Mahomet, 
“and encircle the holy house; then divest thyself of 
the pilgrim’s garb as thy fellows have done.” But 
Ali was anxious to fulfil the full rites of the yearly 
festival ;—“ for,” said he, “I have taken upon me 
vows to perform the same pilgrimage as the Prophet, 
whatever that might be.” Mahomet yielded, and 
allowed him to fulfil the greater Pilgrimage, and to 
be a sharer in the victims he had brought for himself.* 


* The sacrifice of victims is an essential part of the greater 
pilgrimage, but not of the lesser. 

According to the rules of Islam, the pilgrim must resolve, 
before he assumes the pilgrim’s garb, which pilgrimage he will 
perform. In connection with this custom, there is a great mass 
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On the 7th of Dzul Hijj, the day preceding the Bane a 
opening rites of the greater Pilgrimage, Mahomet, Pilgrimage 
after the mid-day prayer, preached to the concourse sth Dzul Hij. 


assembled at the Kaaba. Next day,* followed by 
the whole multitude of pilgrims, and shaded from 
the sun’s glare by Bilal, who walked at his side with 
a screen,f he proceeded to Mina, where he performed 
the ordinary prayers, and passed the night in a tent. 
The following morning at sunrise, he moved onwards, 
and passing Mozdalifa, reached Arafat, an abrupt 
eminence, about two hundred feet high, in the 
middle of the valley, which, though elsewhere 


of contradictory tradition as to whether Mahomet set out from 
Medina with the vows upon him of the lesser Pilgrimage, or the 
greater, or of both together; and the question is very warmly 
discussed. 

When Mahomet desired those who had no victims to conclude 
their Pilgrimage with the Omra, or lesser festival, they objected, 
saying, ‘ How then can we go on with thee to Mina, after quitting 
the holy state of a pilgrim, and returning to the impurities of the 
world ?” Mahomet told them that there was no harm in doing 
so, for that, if similarly circumstanced, he would have done it 
himself; and that if he had foreseen these objections, he would not 
have brought any victims. K. Wdckidi, p.138. Perhaps it was 
Mahomet’s wish to show that visiting Mecca at the time of the 
greater Pilgrimage did not necessarily involve the performance of 
that pilgrimage, which was reserved for special occasions, 

* The eighth, termed tarwtyah, 43 ig NI 9 because on that 
day the Pilgrims drank of the water made ready for them. Vide 
Introduction, vol. i. p. cexlviii. Other derivations are given,— 
Burton, iii. 238 ; Weil, 298. For the direction and distances 
of Mina, Mozdalifa, and Arafat, from Mecca, see Introduction, 
vol. i. p. cev. 

{1 It is described as a staff, with a cloth attached to it. 
K. Wackidi, 136. 


narrow, and on the farther side pent in by lofty 
granite peaks, here spreads out bare and stony to 
the breadth of nearly a mile.* On the summit of 
the sacred mount, the Prophet, standing erect upon 
his camel, said :—‘“ The entire valley of Arafat is 


the holy station for Pilgrimage, excepting only the 
vale of Urana.”f After he had bowed himself in 


prayer, he recited certain passages of the Coran, 


* See the pictures of this hill in Ali Bey (vol. ii. p. 67) and 
Burton (vol. iii. p. 257). The following is the description of it by 
the latter:—‘“ A mass of coarse granite split into large blocks, 
with a thin coat of withered thorns, about one mile in circum- 
ference, and rising abruptly from the low gravelly plain,—a 
dwarf wall at the southern base forming the line of demarcation, 
—to the height of one hundred and eighty or two hundred feet. 
It is separated by Batn Arna (4,0), a sandy vale, from the spurs 
of the Taif hills. Nothing can be more picturesque than the 
view it affords of the blue peaks behind, and the vast encampment 
scattered over the barren yellow plain below.” So also Ali Bey: 
—‘ Arafat is a small mountain of granite rock, the same as those 
that surround it; it is about one hundred and fifty feet high, and 
is situated at the foot of a higher mountain to the E.S.E., in a 
plain about three quarters of a mile in diameter, surrounded by 
barren mountains.” Vol. ii. p. 67. 

{ For the valley of Urana (or Arna) see preceding note. The 
popular tradition regarding the reason for its exclusion is given 
thus by Burton :—“ This vale is not considered ‘ standing ground,’ 
because Satan once appeared to the Prophet as he was traversing 
it:” p. 258. The last pilgrimage is regarded as the type of 
all succeeding ones: there is accordingly a tendency to make 
Mahomet foresee this, and provide anticipatory instructions on all 
possible points. ‘These must be received with caution: take, e. g. 
the following tradition: Mahomet, as he went through the various 
rites, said: “Observe, and learn of me the ceremonies which ye 
should practise, for I know not whether after this I shall ever 
perform another pilgrimage.” K. Wdckidi, 1864. 
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regarding the ceremonies of Pilgrimage, and con- 
cluded with the verse, “ This day have I perfected your 
Religion unto you, and fulfilled my mercy upon you, 
and appointed Islam for you to be your Religion.” * 

As the sun was going down, Mahomet quitted aarti 
Arafat. Retracing his steps with Osama, son of Zeid, 9th h Dzul Hij. 
seated behind him on the camel, he travelled hastily 
back by the bright moonlight along the narrow 
valley to Mozdalifa, where he said the sunset and 
evening prayers both together: in this, and every 
other point, his example has been closely imitated by 
the pilgrims yearly, to the present day. He passed 
the night at Mozdalifa, and very early in the morn- 
ing sent forward the women and the children, lest 
the crowds of pilgrims that followed should impede 
their journey: but, touching them on the shoulder as 
they went, he said: “ My children, have a care that 
ye throw not the stones at Acaba, until the sun arise.” 

When the morning of the tenth day of the month Completes the 
broke, Mahomet arose to perform the early prayer; sat Mina 
after which, he mounted his camel, and took his a 
stand on a certain spot, saying,—“ This place, 
and the whole of Mozdalifa, is the station of pil- 
grimage, excepting only the vale of Muhassir.”+ 


* K. Wackidi, 138. This is the only passage of the Coran 
which, according to the Secretary, Mahomet repeated at Arafat. 
The traditions which bring together many other verses deemed 
appropriate to the occasion, and represent them as repeated at this 
and the other stages of the Pilgrimage, appear to me very doubtful. 


¢ Ido not know the origin of the allusion here to the valley of 
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Then, with Fadhl, son of Abbas, seated behind him, 
he proceeded onwards amid a heavy fall of rain to 
Mina, shouting as he went the pilgrim’s cry :— 


“‘ Labbeik! O Lord! Labbeik! Labbeik ! 
There is no other God but thee. Labbeik! 
Praise, blessing, and dominion be to thee. Labbeik ! 
No one may share with thee therein. Labbeik, Labbeik ! * 


He ceased not to utter these ejaculations till he had 
reached Mina, and cast stones (an ancient rite 
before described) at the Acaba, a projecting corner 
of the valley.t Afterwards, he slew the victims 
brought for sacrifice, and then ended the pilgrimage 
by shaving the hair of his head and partly also of 
his face,f and paring his nails; the hair and parings 
he ordered to be burned.§ The scanty dress of 
pilgrimage was now put away, perfumes were 


Muhassir ; it is a part of the road to Mina. Burton, iii. 280. 
A picture of Mozdalifa will be found in Ali Bey, ii. 66. 


* Labbeik signifies, ‘‘ Here am I, O Lord!” See above, page 25. 


t See above, vol. i. p. ccvi. There are minute traditions as to 
the kind of stone to be used on this occasion. Abdallah, son of 
Abbas, picked up some gravel for Mahomet to throw, and the 
Prophet said,—“ Yes: just such as this is the kind to throw. 
Take care that ye increase not the size. Verily they that have 
gone before you have come to nought, because of thus adding to 
the rites of their religion.” K. Wédckidi, 1364. But see above, 
on the tendency to put into Mahomet's mouth rules framed for the 
guidance of pilgrims in time coming. 

t So the Secretary, p. 185; ddd le ay Ls Bn: dl, ; 

§ Ibid. Another tradition says that the hair was all caught up 
by his followers: p. 1864. In after days, when a single hair of 


the Prophet was treasured up as a relic and talisman, this tradi- 
tion may have grown up. 
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burned, the flesh of the victims and other cattle * 
was distributed for food, and proclamation made. 
that the restrictions of the pilgrim state being ended, 
it was now a day for eating and enjoyment, and for 
the remembrance of God.f Mahomet remained 
at Mina from the 10th to the 12th of Dzul Hijj. 
Every evening as the sun declined he repaired to 
Al Acaba and repeated the rite of casting stones. _ 
On the second of these three days, the Prophet Parting ex- 
. : hortation at 
mounted his camel, and taking up a central and Mina, 11th 
: o.e , Be zul Hijj. 
prominent position in the Mina valley,f addressed 
the vast crowd of pilgrims in a memorable speech, 
which was looked upon by the people, and probably 
was felt by Mahomet himself, as his parting ex- 
hortation. Fragments of the discourse have been 
preserved ; of these the following passages are the 
most important.§ 
* K. Wackidi, 1853. 
{ It is said that Ali, mounted on the Prophet’s white mule, 
made this proclamation amongst the pilgrims. Ibid. p. 138. 


¢ The Secretary says that “‘he stood between the two places for 
casting stones.” Burton mentions two such places, iii. 282. Ali 
Bey’s plan gives the chief one, or ‘‘the Devil’s house,” on the 
Meccan side of Mina, and “two small columns raised by the 
Devil,” in the middle of the narrow street of the village of Mina: 
vol. ii. p. 64. The position of Mahomet while delivering this 
famous discourse was thus within Mina itself, but somewhat on 
the side of Mecca. Hishfimi and others represent the discourse 
as delivered at Arafat, but the Secretary is very distinct in the 
statement which I have followed : pp. 135, 137. 

§ Hishami professes to transcribe the actual discourse in 
regular order as it was delivered: p. 436. But had any such 
document been preserved in a genuine form, the Secretary would 
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“Ye Peopte! Hearken to my words; for I know not whether, 
after this year, I shall ever be amongst you here again.* 

‘‘Your Lives and Property are sacred and inviolable amongst 
one another until the end of time. 

“The Lord hath ordained to every man the share of his in- 
heritance : a Testament is not lawful to the prejudice of heirs. 

‘“‘The child belongeth to the Parent: and the violator of Wed- 
lock shall be stoned.f 

“ Whoever claimeth falsely another for his father, or another 
for his master, the curse of God and the Angels, and of all Man- 
kind, shall rest upon him. 

‘““Ye People! Ye have rights demandable of your Wives, and 
they have rights demandable of you. Upon them it is incumbent 
not to violate their conjugal faith nor commit any aet of open 
impropriety ;—which things if they do, ye have authority to shut 
them up in separate apartments and to beat them with stripes, yet 
not severely.§ But if they refrain therefrom, clothe them and feed 


certainly have presented us with it; yet he gives only detached 
fragments. 

* So Hishémi. The words, however, may be an afterthought of 
tradition. There is no other intimation that Mahomet felt his 
strength to be decaying at this time, or that either he or his 
followers anticipated his end to be near. 

t So I read, peas prell 9 Ula i gl ra , -—K. Wachids, 
187. There is room for different interpretation. I take the 
passage to mean, that in all cases of birth after divorce, or of 
posthumous birth, &c., the lineage is to be traced to the actual 
parent, and in event of bastardy to the mother:—to the latter 
especially in case of the oath of imprecation. See above, vol. iii. 
p- 802. 

The second clause reads literally, “and for the adulterer a 
stone:” as the word adultery includes also fornication, which is 
not punishable by stoning, some construe ‘ stone” metaphorically 
as meaning “exclusion,” t.e. that the father has no claim to the 
paternity of a child born out of wedlock. 

¢ K. Wackidi, 187; Hishdmi, 488. 

§ M. C. de Perceval has it, “but not to a point such as would 
endanger life.” ‘This paragraph regarding women is in Hishami, 
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them suitably. And treat your Women well: for they are with 
you as captives and prisoners; they have not power over any- 
thing as regards themselves. And ye have verily taken them on 
the security of God: and have made their persons lawful unto 
you by the words of God.* 

‘“‘ And your slaves! See that ye feed them with such food as ye 
eat yourselves ; and clothe them with the stuff ye wear. And if 
they commit a fault which ye are not inclined to forgive, then 
sell them, for they are the servants of the Lord, and afe not to be 
tormented. 

‘“‘'Ye People! hearken to my speech and comprehend the same. 
Know that every Moslem is the brother of every other Moslem. 
All of you are on the same equality” (and as he pronounced these 
words, he raised his arms aloft and placed the forefinger of one 
hand ont he forefinger of the other).”f Ye are one Brotherhood. 

“ Know ye what month this is ?— What territory ts this ?— What 
day?” To each question, the People gave the appropriate answer, 
viz., “ The Sacred Month,—the Sacred Territory,—the great day 
of Pilgrimage.” After every one of these replies, Mahomet added :— 
‘6 Even thus sacred and inviolable hath God made the Life and the 
Property of each of you unto the other, until ye meet your Lord. 

* Let him that is present, tell it unto him that is absent. Haply, he 
that shall be told, may remember better than he who hath heard it.” 


Mahomet then proceeded to recite the 37th and Abolition of 
38th verses of the Ninth Sura, which abolish the calary year. 
triennial intercalation of the year, and fix the month 
of Pilgrimage according to the changing seasons of 
the lunar year. 

“ Verily, the number of the months with God ts twelve months, accord- 


ing to the Book of God, on the day in which he created the Heavens 
and the Earth. Of these, four are sacred :—this is the true Religion :-— 


but not in the Secretary. It will be observed that part of it is a 
verse from the Coran formerly noticed. 

* Hishdmi, 436. 

¢ Intending thereby to signify that all were absolutely on the 
same level. 
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‘“‘ Verily, the changing of the months ts an excess in infidelity, 
which causeth the Unbelievers to err. They make a month common 
mm one year, and they make tt sacred in another year, that they may 
equalize the number which God hath made sacred. Thus do they 
make common that which God hath hallowed.* 


* For an explanation of the practices here altered, see vol. i. 
Introduction, p. cevi. In the Zeitschrift der Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft, 1859, p. 184, there is a long and elaborate paper by 
Dr. Sprenger to prove that intercalation, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, was not practised at Mecca: that the Arab year was a 
purely lunar one, performing its cycle regularly, and losing one 
year in every thirty-three; and that the observance of the Pil- 
grimage was kept constantly to the season of spring, by altering 
it from one month to another whenever such alteration was found 
to be necessary for that purpose. Practically, therefore, instead 
of confining the Pilgrimage (according to the received theory) 
invariably to the same month, Dzul Hijj, which they accomplished 
by intercalating one month after every three years,—the Arabs, 
according to Dr. Sprenger’s theory, held the Pilgrimage indif- 
ferently in any month of the year, shifting its observance from 
month to month, every three years, or whenever necessity re- 
quired, in order to keep it uniformly close to the vernal equinox. 
It was by observing the constellations this adjustment was effected. 

The hypothesis, ingeniously framed, rests, so far as tradition 
is concerned, on a single authority, quoted by the Secretary of 
Wackidi, at p. 1374, to the effect that Abu Bakr performed the 
pilgrimage which preceded the farewell pilgrimage in the month 
of Dzul Cada (the month before Dzul Hijj); the tradition pro- 
ceeds :— In the days of heathenism they used, for two years at a 
time, to perform the pilgrimage (successively) in every month of _ 
the year. Now the pilgrimage of the Prophet fell out in the month 
of Dzul Hijj; wherefore he saith, This day hath the time revolved 
as it was on the day God created the heavens and the earth.” The 
tradition is from Mujahid, good authority; but, alone and unsup- 
ported, it appears to me quite inadequate as a basis for the theory. 
Dr. Sprenger, indeed, would strengthen it, by shewing that the 
biographers compute from the Hegira downwards, for several years, 
by reckoning only twelve months to each year; thus the first month 
of the fifth year after Mahomet’s arrival in Medina is spoken of as 
the forty-ninth month of the Hegira, from which it appears that no 
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‘¢ And now,” continued Mahomet, “on this very day hath time 
performed its cycle, and returned to the disposition thereof exist- | 
ing at the moment when God created the Heavens and the Earth. 

Ye People! Truly Satan despaireth of being worshipped in 
your land for ever. But if in some indifferent matter, which ye 
might be disposed to slight, he could secure obedience, verily he 
would be well pleased. Wherefore beware ye of him! 


allowance was made by them for intercalation, else the month in 
question would have been styled the fiftieth month. This is true; 
but it proves only that the biographers had become so habituated 
to the lunar year, that they had lost sight of the ancient practice 
of intercalation. 

Against the tradition of Mujahid is to be put the otherwise con- 
sentaneous testimony that the greater Pilgrimage was always held 
in the month of Dzul Hijj; and that Mahomet, when hindered from 
going to Mecca, performed the Eed al Zoha, or festival of sacrifice, 
(corresponding with the day of sacrifice at Mina) in that month: 
see, ¢.g. Tabari, 326, for the festival in the second year of the 
Hegira. This universal belief must have had a foundation in 
fact. Atleast it requires stronger evidence than that adduced by 
Dr. Sprenger to disprove it. Had the facts been as he assumes, 
we should have had a multitude of traditions from the Prophet, 
directly reprobating the heathenish practice of holding the high 
festival in any other month but that of Dzul Hijj. 

Moreover, it is possible that Mujahid’s words may bear another 
meaning. Holding the pure lunar year to be the only true one, 
he says that the real or divine calculation was going uniformly in 
ages past, unaffected by the unhallowed alterations made by the 
Coreish. The preceding pilgrimage presided over by Abu Bakr, 
though (according to the heathenish calculations of the Coreish) 
held ostensibly in Dzul Hijj, was (Mujahid would say) according 
to the true divine and indefeasible era, held really in Dzul Cada. 
Thus also the effect of intercalation is described by him as leading 
to the celebration of the feast, really and by divine calculation, in 
the successive months of the lunar year, though made by inter- 
calation and the erroneous system of the Coreish, to fall apparently 
always in Dzul LIijj;—and this would (according to the received 
theory) be a true representation of the case, if Mujahid had not 
erroneously said that the alteration took place every two, instead 
of every three, years. | 


Mahomet 
takes God to 
witness that 
he has ful- 
filled his 
mission. 


Returns to 
Mecca. 
Further cere- 
monies there. 
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“ Verily, I have fulfilled my mission. I have left that amongst 
you, a plain command,—the Book of God, and manifest ordinances 
—which, if ye hold fast, ye shall never go astray.” * 


Then, looking up to heaven, Mahomet said: “O 
Lord |! I nae delivered my message and fulfilled. 
my “mission.” “ Yea,” cried all the people who 
crowded round him, “ yea, verily thou hast.” “O 
Lord ! I beseech thee bear thou witness unto it.” With 
these words, the Prophet concluded his address, 
and dismissed the great assembly. 

After staying three days at Mina,f the concourse 
broke up and proceeded to Mecca. Mahomet de- 
sired the mass of the pilgrims to travel thither by 
day. He himself accompanied his wives on the 
journey by night. On reaching Mecca, he went 
straightway to the Kéaba, and performed the seven 
circuits of it on his camel. He next proceeded to 
the well Zemzem close by, and calling for a pitcher 
of its water, drank part of its contents; then he 


* This paragraph, and that preceding, are from Hishami. They 
are not given by the Secretary. 

¢ This last scene bears an aspect somewhat suspicious: it is the 
sort of theatrical farewell and conclusion of the mission, which it 
would be natural for the traditionists to conceive as winding up 
the Prophet's last address,—while there is no sufficient ground for 
believing that Mahomet was persuaded that it was his last. But 
the passage occurs both in the Secretary (p. 187) and in Hishami: 
(p. 487), and may be admitted with this cautionary note. 

The passages in Hishémi about bygone claims for interest on 
money and for bloodshed being given up, appear to be taken 
from the speech of Mahomet on the capture of Mecca. They 
are not given by the Secretary. 

{ Mahomet said: “ The days for staying at Mina are three; but 
if one stuy only two it is no sin, nor if he stay more than three 
is it any sin.” K. Wdckidi, 136. 
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rinsed his mouth in the pitcher, and desired that the 
water remaining in it should be thrown back into 
the well.* After this, taking off his shoes, he 
ascended the doorway of the holy temple, and 
prayed within its walls; Having now ended all 
the ceremonies, and being fatigued with the journey, 
he stopped at the house of one who kept Nabidz, 
or date-water, for the Pilgrims to drink, and desired 
the beverage to be furnished to him. The son of 
Abbas, who accompanied him, interposed :—‘ The 
hands of the passers-by,” he said, “ have been in 
this all day, and fouled it: come unto my father’s 
house, where we have some that is clean and pure 
for thee.” But the Prophet, refusing to drink of 
any other, quenched his thirst upon the spot. 
Three days more were spent at Mecca, and then roa tied 

Mahomet with his followers returned to Medina. 


* K. Wackidi, 1364. 

+ Mahomet is said to have regretted that he entered the Kaaba 
on this occasion. When asked the reason he said, “I have this 
day done a thing which I wish I had left undone. I have entered 
the holy house. And haply some of my people, pilgrims, may not be 
able to enter therein, and may turn back grieved in heart (ze. at 
not having completed the Pilgrimage fully after their Prophet's 
example.) And, in truth, the command given unto me was only 
to encircle the Kaaba: it is not incumbent on anyone to enter it.” 

This appears to be founded upon the notion before explained, 
that Mahomet intended this pilgrimage to be the final type and 
exemplar for all future pilgrims. 

t K. Wédckidi, 187. Nabidz is water in which dates or raisins 
have been steeped or washed. So accurately do the pilgrims follow 
their Prophet, that some regard the rites of the Pilgrimage as not 
properly completed unless Nabidz be drunk as it was by Mahomet. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-SECOND. 


Opening of the Eleventh Year of the Hegira. April and 
May, 632, A.D. 


The Pretenders who rise up against Mahomet. 


TuHE eleventh year of the Hegira opened in peaceful- 
ness at Medina. Mahomet was now chiefly occupied 
in the issue of despatches, the nomination of envoys 
and governors, and the consolidation of his authority 
in the more distant regions of Arabia. The native 
chiefs or princes were ordinarily maintained in the 
government of their respective territories when they 
were found suited to the Prophet’s purpose. Instruc- 
tors and collectors of the tithes were also deputed 
as his representatives, charged with political and 
judicial functions. 

Badzan, the Persian governor who, as we have 
seen, had early submitted himself to Mahomet, died 
about this time. His son Shahr was continued 
in the government of Sana and the surrounding 
district. But the other provinces hitherto combined 
under his authority, as Mareb, Najran, and Hamédan, 
were divided by Mahomet among different governors, 
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of whom some were natives of the several districts, 
and others persons specially deputed from Medina.* 
But a new cause of danger began suddenly to Three im- 
posters arise, 


cloud the horizon. Three claimants of the prophetic claiming pro- 
office arose, in various quarters of Arabia, to dis-' | 
pute with Mahomet the supreme authority. Their 
assumptions were not, however, developed till near 
the close of his life, and the tidings which he received 
of their proceedings were hardly of so grave a nature 
as to raise serious apprehensions in his mind. I shall 
not therefore do more than very briefly notice these 
remarkable impostors. 
Besides the temptation to follow in his steps occa- The moment 
; propitious for 
sioned by the marvellous success of Mahomet, the euch pretet 
present moment was especially propitious for the 
assertion of such claims. The Bedouin tribes, and 
distant people who had but lately succumbed to 
Islam, began to find its rites irksome, and its 
restraints unpalatable. How deep and general was 
this feeling, is evident from the almost universal 
rebellion which followed the Prophet’s death, and 
which probably would never have been fully stifled 
had not the energies and passions of the Arabs been 
directed to foreign conquest. Mahomet was now 
well stricken in years, and strangers might perceive 
in him the marks of advancing infirmity. His death 
could not be far distant. No provision had been 


* See detail of these in Tabari, p. 58, et seg. (Kosegarten, 
1831.) 
VOL. Iv. 11 
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~ made for a successor, nor for the permanent mainte- 


Tuletha. 

His rebellion 
crushed by 
Khalid. 


Museilama. 
His advances 
indignantly 
rejected by 
Mahomet. 


nance at Medina of a supreme authority over the 
Peninsula. If any one were bold enough to assert 
that he had received a divine commission, like that 
of Mahomet, why should his efforts not be crowned 
with similar success ? 

The least important of the three impostors who 
now started up with these notions, was Tuleiha, 
chief of the Bani Asdd, a warrior of note and 
influence in Najd.* His tribe once journeying 
through the desert were overpowered by thirst, 
when Tuleiha announced to them that water would 
be found at a certain spot. The discovery con- 
firmed his authority and the claims to inspiration 
which he had already made. Subsequent to the — 
death of Mahomet he broke out into open rebellion, 
and was defeated, after a severe engagement, by 
Khalid. 

Museilama has already been noticed as having 
accompanied the deputation of the Bani Hanifa. to 
Medina.[ He was a man of small stature and of 
insignificant appearance, but ready and powerful 
in speech. Following the example of Mahomet, he 
gave forth verses, professed to have been received 
from heaven, and he pretended also to: work 


* Vide vol. iii. p. 199. 

f On Omar’s summoning the conquered rebels to join his 
standard, Tuleiha submitted, and afterwards with his tribe fought 
bravely on the side of Islam. 

t See above, p. 217. 
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miracles.* He claimed an authority and mission 
concurrent with that of the Prophet of Medina ; and 
he deceived the people of Yemama by alleging that 
the claim had been admitted.— Mahomet, hearing 
the rumour of his insolent pretensions, sent him a 
summons to submit to Islam.{[ Museilama returned 
the reply that he, too, was a prophet like Mahomet 
himself :—“ I demand therefore that thou divide the 
earth with me ; as for the Coreish, they are a people - 
that have no respect for justice.” When this letter 
was read before him, Mahomet turned with indigna- 
tion to the messengers: —“ And what do ye yourselves 
say to this?” he asked. “ We say,” they replied, 
“even as Museilama doth.” ‘ By the Lord!” ex- 
claimed Mahomet, “2/f at were not that ambassadors 
are secure, and their lives inviolate, I would have 
beheaded both of you!” Then he indited the fol- 
lowing answer :—“T have received thine epistle, with 
its lies and its fabrications against God. Verily, the 
earth is the Lord’s: He causeth such of his servants 
as he pleaseth to inherit the same. Prosperity shall 
attend the pious. Peace be to him that followeth 


* So M. C. de Perceval, v.iii. p. 810. He had learned the art 
of sleight of hand, &c. from conjurors. One of his miracles was 
to slip an egg into a narrow-mouthed phial. None of the verses 
attributed to him are worth quoting. 

+ See the words of Mahomet which he is said to have drawn 
into this construction—above, p. 217. 

{ K. Wackidi, 524. The messenger was Amr ibn Omeya, the 
Dhamrite, whom we have met, before. 


Rebellion of 
Aswad, 
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the true direction!”* The rebellion and the fate of 
Museilama belong to the Caliphate of Abu Bakr. 
Aswad, the third impostor, differed from the 
others, in not only advancing his pretensions, but in 
casting off the Mussulman yoke, while Mahomet 
was yet alive. A prince of wealth and influence, 
he assumed the garb of a magician, and gave out 
that he was in communication with the unseen 
world. He prosecuted his claims at the first secretly, 
and gained ever those chiefs who were dissatisfied 


with the distribution of power made by Mahomet 
on the death of Badzan. About the close of the - 


tenth year of the Hegira, he openly raised the 
standard of rebellion, and drove out the officers of 
Mahomet, who fled for refuge to the nearest friendly 
country. He advanced on Najran, which rose in 
his favour ; he then suddenly fell upon Sanda, where 
having killed Shahr the son of Badz4n, put his army 
to flight, and married his widow, he established 
himself in undisputed authority. The insurrection, 
fanned by this sudden success, spread like wild-fire, 
and the greater part of the Peninsula lying between 
the provinces of Bahrein, Taif, and the coast, was 
soon subject to the usurper.f 


* M. C. de Perceval relates that this letter was written after 
Mahomet had been prostrated by fever. I do not find this stated 
by the early biographers. Hishimi makes the incident to occur 
at the end of the tenth year of the Hegira: p. 185. It probably 
happened early in the eleventh year. 


{ Tabari, p. 56. The proper name of Aswad was Ayhala son 


ar ee 
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At what period intimation of this situs hegre ta 
reached Mahomet, and what was the nature of Mahomet’s 
the intelligence he received, is not apparent. The 
accounts could not have been very alarming, for he 
contented himself with despatching letters to his 
officers on the spot, in which he desired them 
according to their means, either to assassinate the 
pretender, or to attack him in battle* Fortu- 
nately for the cause of Islam, Aswad, in the pride 
of conquest, had already begun to slight the com- 
manders to whose bravery he was indebted for his 
success. The agents of Mahomet opened up secret 
negotiations with them; and, favoured by the 
tyrant’s wife, who detested him, and burned to 
avenge her late husband’s death, plotted the assas- 
sination of Aswad. The usurper was slain, according 
to tradition, on the very night preceding the death 
of Mahomet.f The insurrection immediately ceased ; 


of Kab, styled the Ausite, because he sprang from that tribe. He 
is also called Dzul Khimdr, “the master of the ass,” because it is 
said that he had an ass which used to make obeisance before him. 
According to others, the name is Dzul Himdr, from the wizard’s 
‘“‘ veil” or “ cloak " which he wore. 

* The officers describe this order thus, wan a lens b bol, 
* a gland ol aNslaval Sle 3 Tabari, p. 58 the meaning 
of which I take to be as in the text. 

+ The event occurred probably somewhat later. 

It is pretended that Mahomet had supernatural intimation of 
the Pretender’s death on the night preceding his own. Tabari, 
p- 56. 

But elsewhere it is said that tidings of the success did not 
reach Abu Bakr till the close of the second Rabt, se. above a 
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and, excepting the disquiet occasioned by some 
bands of the pretender’s army which continued to 
infest the country, the authority of Mahomet’s name 
was fully re-established. 


month and a half after the Prophet’s death. Tabari, p.74. News 
of such an event would travel swiftly, probably in not more than 
a fortnight or three weeks at most. I am therefore inclined to 
believe that the overthrow of Aswad did not take place till several 
weeks after Mahomet’s death;—which supposition will likewise 
admit of the whole career of the Impostor being dated later, and 
will explain why Mahomet and Abu Bakr had not earlier 
intimation of its alarming progress. 

Tradition naturally clings to the. miraculous supposition that 
Mahomet had supernatural information of the event before his 
decease ; and hence antedates the event itself. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-THIRD. 


Sickness ‘and Death of Mahomet. Mohurram, A.H. XI. 


June, A.D. 632. 
LEitat. 63. 
MAHOMET, now sixty-three ‘years of age, was to sD i 
outward appearance in ordinary health, when on quired con- 
tinued prose- 


the last Monday of the month Safar (unaware cution of war, 
of the storm lowering in the south) he com- 
manded his followers to make themselves ready for 
an expedition against the Roman border. It was 
more than a year and a half since any important 
campaign had been undertaken. The inroad upon 
Tabik was the last occasion on which Mahomet 
had called out a general levy of his followers. But 
he had by no means lost sight of the necessity for 
maintaining a warlike spirit in his people. It was 
essential to the permanence of Islam that its ageres- . 
sive course should be continuously pursued, and that 
its claim to an universal acceptance, or at the least 
to an universal supremacy, should be enforced at the 
point of the sword. Within the limits of Arabia 
this work appeared now to be accomplished. It 
remained to gain over the Christian and idolatrous 


Banner pre- 
sented, and 
camp formed 
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tribes of the Syrian desert, and then in the name of 
the Lord to throw down the gauntlet of war before 
the empires of Rome and Persia, which, having 
treated with contempt the summons of the Prophet 
addressed to them in solemn warning four years 
ago, were now ripe for chastisement. 

The present incursion was intended to strike 
terror into the tribes of the border, and to wipe 
out the memory of the reverse at Mita, which still 
rankled in the heart of Mahomet. Accordingly, on 
the day following the general summons above men- 
tioned, it was declared that Osima, the son of Zeid, 
the beloved friend of Mahomet, who had been 
slain at Mfta, was, notwithstanding his extreme 
youth, to command the army. MHaving called him 
to the Mosque, the Prophet thus addressed him :— 
“Lead the army unto the place where thy father 
was killed, and let them destroy it utterly. Lo! I 
have made thee commander over this army. Fall 
suddenly at early dawn upon the people of Obna, 
and devour them with fire. Hasten thy march so 
that thine onset may precede the tidings of thee. 
If the Lord grant thee victory, then shorten thy 
stay amongst them. Take with thee guides, and 
send before thee scouts and spies.” 

On Wednesday following, Mahomet was seized 
with a violent headache and fever ; but it passed 


Teen: off. The next morning he found himself sufficiently 


27th May. 


recovered to bind with his own hand upon the 
flagstaff a banner for the army. He presented it 
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to Osima with these words :—“ Fight thou beneath 

this banner in the name of the Lord, and for his 

cause. Thus shalt thou discomfit and slay the 

people that disbelieveth in the Lord!” The camp 

was then formed at Jorf; and the whole body of 

the fighting men, not excepting even Abu Bakr’ 

and Omar, were summoned to join it. The attention 

of all was soon occupied by a more engrossing sub- 

ject, which suspended for the time the preparations 

of Osdma’s force. , 
The history of Mahomet’s sickness, according to Difficulty in 


the wont of his biographers, is made up of a multi- connected 


tude of distinct and unconnected traditions, often the Prophet's 
trifling, and sometimes contradictory, from which it — 
is not easy to trace the correct sequence of events, 
or to weave a continuous and consistent narrative. 
It will be my endeavour to omit no important 
incident in relating the story of this interesting 
period. | 
Mahomet had not hitherto suffered from any Mahomet 


‘ : , attributes his 
serious illness. About the close of the sixth year itiness to the 


of the Hegira, he is said to have ailed temporarily Lane a 
from loss of appetite and a pining depression of ™ ree 
health and spirits, ascribed, as we have seen, to the 
incantations of the Jews.* Again, in the middle of 

the seventh year, his system sustained a shock from 
partaking of poisoned meat at Kheibar, for which 


he was cupped, and the effects of which he is said 


* See above, p. 80. 
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to have complained of periodically ever after. In- 
decd the present attack was attributed by Mahomet 
himself directly to this cause. When he had been 
now for several days sick, the mother of Bishr (who 
had died from the effects of the same poison, ) came to 


‘inquire after his health; she condoled with him on 


(Circumstances 
which may 
have affected 
the strength 
of his con- 
stitution, 


the violence of the fever, and remarked that the 
people said it was the pleurisy. “Nay,” answered 
Mahomet, “the Lord would never permit that sick- 
ness to seize his Apostle, for it cometh of Satan. 
This, verily, is the effect of that which I ate at 
Kheibar, I and thy son. The artery of my back 
fecleth as though it would just now burst asunder.” 

Whether his constitution was really impaired 
by the poison, or whether this was merely the 
Prophet's fancy, it is certain that the frailties . of 
age were imperceptibly creeping upon him. His 
vigorous, well-knit frame began to stoop. Though 
frugal, if not abstemious in his habits, and in all 
things (the harem excepted) temperate, yet during 
the last twenty years of his life there had been 
much to tax his mind and body. At Mecca, hard- 
ship, rejection, persecution, confinement, exile ;—at 
Medina, the anxieties of a cause for some years 
doubtful, and now the cares of a daily extending 
dominion,—pressed upon him. Nor must we forget 
the excitement and agitation (possibly of an epileptic 
character) which occasionally overpowered him in 
the moments of so-called inspiration and intercourse 
with unscen visitants. “ Ah! thou that art dearer 
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to me than father or mother!” exclaimed Abu 
Bakr, as Mahomet entered one day from his wives’ 
apartments into the Mosque.— Alas! grey hairs 
are hastening upon thee!” and the eyes of the 
Prophet’s bosom friend filled with tears as he saw 
him raise his beard with his hand, and gaze at it.— 
“Yes,” said Mahomet, “it is the travail of inspira- 
tion that. hath done this. The Suras Héd, and the 
Inevitable, and the Striking, with their fellows, have 
made white my hair.” * 
But Mahomet did not yield to the infirmities of Notwithstand- 


g increasin 

old age. ‘To the very last the severe appa of infirmity, 
Mahomet 

robuster years was preserved unaltered. “The maintains his 


habits of sim- 


people throng about thee in the Mosque,” said his picity, 
uncle Abbas to him ;—“ what if we make for thee 
an elevated seat, that they may not trouble thee ?” 
But Mahomet forbade it :—“ Surely,” he said, “I 
will not cease from being in the midst of them, 
dragging my mantle behind me thus,f and covered 
with their dust, until that the Lord give me rest 
from amongst them.” f 

Mahomet himself was latterly not unconscious His anticipa- 
(if we may believe the traditions of Ayesha) of ra aks 
the premonitions of decay. He used frequently 


* These are called the Terrific Suras. See also vol. ii. ch. iii. 
p- 88. The withering effects there ascribed to the fits of inspira- 
tion, if they really at all resembled the description given by 
tradition, cannot but have told on his constitution. 

+ i.e. hurrying along and being jostled by the crowd. 


¢ K. Wackidi, 139. 
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to repeat the hundred and tenth Sura, as fol- 
lows :— 
“When the help of God shall come, and the Victory, 
And thou shalt see men entering the Religion of God in troops; 
Then celebrate the praises of thy Lord, and ask pardon of him, 
for he is merciful.” * 


These expressions he would refer to the multitudes 
now flocking to the faith in Yemen and the farther 
coasts of Arabia. He would further declare that 
the sign received from the Lord of the completion 
of his work was thus fulfilled, and that it remained 
for him now only “to busy himself in the praises of 
his Lord and to seek for pardon.” 


* The period when this was revealed is doubtful. In the 
Appendix to vol. ii. I have placed it in the third Meccan stage ; 
but it may have been later. 

+ The reader must bear in mind that all traditions of sayings 
by Mahomet, thus directly anticipatory of his decease, are sus- 
picious. They are just the kind of stories that would grow up 
amongst his loving and superstitious followers, in conversations 
which continued unrecorded for many years. There is nothing 
improbable in what I have placed in the text; still I cannot vouch 
for it. 

Of the manifest fabrications, similar in tendency, take the 
following as a specimen. When the CXth Sura was revealed, 
Mahomet called Fatima, and said,—‘‘ My daughter! I have 
received intimation of my approaching end.” Fatima burst into 
tears. ‘Why weepest thou, my child?” continued the Prophet; 
“be comforted, for verily thou art the first of my people that 
shall rejoin me.” Whereupon Fatima dried her tears and smiled 
pleasantly.” K. Wéackid:, 189,151. As Fatima died within six 
months after her father, it is easy to see how this tale grew up. 
Similar are all the traditions in glorification of Fatima: e. g. where 
Mahomet calls her “the Queen of all the females of Paradise 
after Mary the Mother of Jesus.” bid. So with all the tradi- 
tions predicting divisions, sects, intestine war, &c. <A shade of 
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When attacked by his last illness, Mahomet, He visits the 
though probably feeling it to be serious, did not at ae 
the first succumb; for a day or two he still main- 
tained the custom he had prescribed to himself of 
visiting his wives’ apartments in rotation. One 
night lying restless on his bed, he arose softly, 
cast his clothes about him, and followed by a - 
servant, walked to the burial ground, Backi al 
Gharcad. There he waited long absorbed in medi- 
tation. At last winding up his thoughts, he prayed 
aloud for those who were buried there, apostrophi- 
zing thus :—“ Veraly, ye and I have both received the 
fulfilment of that which our Lord did promise us. 
Blessed are ye! for ye enjoy a lot far preferable to 
the lot of those who are left behind. Temptation 
and trial approach like portions of a dark night fol- 
lowing rapidly one upon another, each portion darker 
than those preceding. O Lord! grant pardon unto 
them that are buried here!” Then he turned and 
departed to his house. By the way, he told his 
attendant that he too was hastening to the grave:— 
“The choice hath verily been offered me of con- 
tinuance in this life, with Paradise thereafter, or to 
meet my Lord at once; and I have chosen to meet 
my Lord.”* 
the same tendency will be observed in the prayer quoted below, 
at the burial ground, which, notwithstanding, I have given entire. 

* For this latter saying, repeated again, see note below. By 
“continuance in this life” is probably meant only a longer life. 


We have now reached a point in Mahomet’s biography which has 
become the arena for the contending traditions of party and faction. 


a's 
ey en 
oo 
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In the morning, passing by the door of Ayesha, 
who was suffering from a severe headache, he heard 
her moaning: “ My head!—oh, my head!’* He 


First, Ayesha, who had the closest opportunities by far of 
all others for watching the last moments of Mahomet, has made 
the most of her position; throughout her statements there is a 
patent endeavour to exclude even the mention of Ali and h® 
partisans. There is, secondly, the party of Ali, who (with the 
view of strengthening their dogma that the divine right of suc- 
cession was vested in their hero and his posterity) would attribute 
to him every important part in the scene. And, lastly, there are 
the Abbassides (holding the right of succession to reside in the 
near relatives of the Prophet and their heirs), whose tendency is 
to magnify Abbas and his family. Every tradition is coloured by 
these factions; and it is necessary to steer very cautiously among 
them. Compare vol. i. Introd. pp. xxxvii.-xli. 

For the scene in the text, we have the following variations :— 
I. Ayesha perceiving Mahomet go forth, sent her maid Barfda to 
watch where he went: this Barida did, and managed to get back 
before her master. II. Ayesha herself followed Mahomet, who 
reproved her at the grave-yard for her curiosity. III. Ayesha 
says that he frequently visited the grave-yard at night, IV. A 
fourth tradition from Ayesha says that his servant Abu Rafi 
accompanied Mahomet on the occasion. V. A tradition from 
another source makes Fadhala (alas Abu Muweihiba, a Yemen 
slave of his) to have gone with the prophet. The two last tra- 
ditions are otherwise very similar with the tenor of the text. 
K. Wackidt, 1414. Hish&ami gives only the last: p. 455. 

The probability seems to be that there was only one night- 
visit to the grave-yard; and that the several parties desirous of 
the honour of being associated with so remarkable a scene 
invented the other occasions. 

There are other traditions which say that after his illness 
commenced, Mahomet went also to pray at Ohod for those who 
fell there. But this is evidently unfounded. K. Wédckidi, 142. 

* In another tradition, Ayesha says:— As often as Mahomet 
passed my door, he would speak a word to me, which the Lord 
used to bless to my good. Now for two days he passed by and 
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entered and said: “ Nay, Ayesha, it is rather I that 
have need to cry my head, my head!” Then in 
a tender strain :—‘‘ But wouldst thou not desire 
to be taken whilst I am yet alive ; so that I might 
pray over thee, and wrapping thee, Ayesha, in thy 
winding sheet, thus commit thee to the grave?” 
“That happen to another,” exclaimed Ayesha, “ and 
not to me!” archly adding :—“ Ah, that is what 
thou art desirous of! Truly, I can fancy thee, 
after having done all this, return straightway to my 
house, and spend that very evening sporting in my 
place with another wife!” The Prophet smiled at 
Ayesha’s raillery, but his sickness pressed on him 
too heavily to admit of a rejoinder in the same 
strain; and so again with a sad complaint of the 
grievous ailment in his head, he returned to the 
apartment of Meimfina, whose day it was.* , 
Mahomet had not been long there before the Mahomet 

fever returned upon him with increasing violence. Ayesha’s 
So calling his wives around him, he said: “ Ye see 

that I lie very sick: I am not able to visit your 

houses in turn; if it be pleasing to you, I will 

remain in the house of Ayesha.” All agreed to 


did not say a word. So I made my maid place my pillow at the 
door, and I reclined there with my head bound round with a 
napkin; when the Prophet passed by, he asked me what ailed 
me. I replied, “My head pains me,” and so on as in the text. 
K. Wackidi, 1474. 

* Hishdmi, 455; K. Wédckidi, 142,146. The tradition in the 
latter authority ends with a fabricated passage intended to support 
the claim of Abu Bakr, as against Ali, to the Caliphate. 
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the proposal. His clothes having been wrapped 
loosely around him, and his head bound about with 
a napkin, the Prophet walked with the support of 
Ah and Abbas to the apartment of Ayesha.* 
Though not yet twenty years of age, and though 
she had never before waited upon any one in sick- 
ness, Ayesha watched with the utmost solicitude and 
tenderness over the death-bed of her aged husband. 

For seven or eight days, the fever, although 
unchecked, did not confine Mahomet entirely to the 
house. He was able to move into the Mosque 
(the door of his apartment opening into its courts) 
and lead, though feebly, the public prayers. He 
had been ill about a week,f when perceiving that 
the sickness gained ground, and was aggravated 
by occasional fits of swooning, he resolved upon 
an effort to address the people, whose murmurs at 
the appointment of the youth Osama to the com- 
mand of the Syrian army had reached his ears.f 


* K. Wdckidi, 1474; Hishdmi, 456. Ayesha does not name 
Ali. Some mention Fadhl in place of his father Abbas. 


+ The dates are to some degree conjectural. I suppose this 
to have happened about Wednesday or Thursday, the 8th or 
9th Mohurram (4th or 5th June); after which Abu Bakr* was 
appointed to lead the public prayers. The Secretary speaks of it 
as occurring on the Saturday, #.e. ten or eleven days after he was 
seized by the fever; but in another place he mentions the address 
as being delivered five days before his death, which would bring 
it to either Wednesday or Thursday: p. 1384. Hishami says it 
occurred after he had once swooned away. : 

t “ And the people spake, saying, ‘He hath put this stripling 
in command over the chiefest of the Refugees.’ The Prophet 
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“Fetch me,” he said, “seven skins of water from 
as many different wells, that I may bathe and 
then go forth unto them.” They procured the 
water, and seating him in Haphsa’s bathing vessel, 
poured it upon him from the skins till he held 
up his hand and cried “enough!” Meanwhile 
the people, both men and women, had assembled in 
the Mosque ; it was told the Prophet that they had 
come together, and that many wept. Being now 
refreshed by the bath, he went forth to them with 
his head bandaged, a sheet being drawn loosely 
round him, and seated himself in the pulpit. After 
prayer, and certain introductory phrases in the 
usual style, he proceeded :—‘‘ Ye people! What is 
this which hath reached me, that some amongst you 
murmur against my appointment of Osama to com- 
mand the Syrian army? Now, if ye blame my 
appointment of Osima, verily heretofore ye blamed 
likewise my appointment of his father Zeid before 
him. And I swear by the Lord, that he verily ‘was 
well fitted for the command, and that his son after 
him is well fitted also. Truly Osfma is one of the 
men most dearly beloved by me, even as his father 
was. Wherefore, do ye Eien him well, for he is 
one of the best amongst you.” 
After a pause he continued :—“ Verily, the Lord Announcing 

hath offered unto one of his servants the choice that the dis- 


betwixt this life and that which is nigh unto him- fast, he « ree 


heard of this, and was very wroth. Then he came forth with 
his head bandaged,” &c. K. Wdckidt, 1384. 
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doors leading 
into the 
Mosque to be 
closed. 
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self; and the servant hath chosen that which is nigh 
unto his Lord.” Mahomet by this saying intended 
to communicate by way of euphemism to the people, 
his anticipation that the illness would prove his 
last. But they were slow of apprehension. Abu 
Bakr alone perceived his meaning, and burst into 
tears. Mahomet, in accents of affection, desired 
him not to weep. Then turning to the people, he 
said,—“ Verily the chiefest among you all for love 
and devotion to me is Abu Bakr. If I were to 
choose a bosom friend it would be he: but Islam 
hath made a closer brotherhood amongst us all. 
Now let every door that leadeth into the Mosque 
be closed, excepting only the door of Abu Bakr.” 
Accordingly the relatives of Mahomet and the chief 
men, whose houses skirted the quadrangle of the 
Mosque, closed their doors, that of Abu Bakr alone 
remaining open.* Thus the busy hum and tread 


* A. Wachidi, 1894, 1461 ; Hishdmi, 457. Each reader must 
judge for himself whether there is not too much of anticipation in 
this scene to be consistent with its reality; I see no ground for not 
regarding it as natural. The same remark applies to the following 
paragraph. 

It is likely that the expression used by Mahomet regarding the 
choice of death or life was of a more general nature, such as “ that 
he preferred to depart and be near his Lord,” (something, perhaps, 
in the manner of Paul’s words, Phil. i. 21);—which tradition 
would easily and naturally convert into the mysterious phrase 
“that he had made election of Paradise.” Against the text it 
might be urged that after such a declaration the people ought to 
have been more prepared for the Prophet’s death when it did 
happen. But the scene after his death was justified by the 
circuinstances, as will be seen below, and is to my apprehension 
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were hushed, as became the precincts of death, and 
the courts of the Mosque were frequented only by 
worshipers at the hour of prayer, and by knots of 
whispering followers, i inquiring anxiously after the 
Prophet's health. 

As he was about to re-enter Ayesha’s room, He commends 


the citizens of 
Mahomet turned again, and in testimony of his Medina to the 


gratitude to the people of Medina, thus addressed followers. 
the assembly :—‘‘ Ye that are refugees from Mecca 
and other quarters, hearken to me! Ye increase, 
and throng into the city daily. But the men of 
Medina do not increase. They will remain ever 
as they are this day. And verily they are dear 
unto me, for among them I found arefuge. Where- 
fore honour their honourable men, and treat well 
their excellent ones.” Then having urged the early 
departure of the Syrian expedition, he retired into 
the room of Ayesha.* 

The exertion and excitement of delivering this = toon 
address aggravated the Prophet's sickness. On the lead the public 


following day,f when the hour of public prayer absence a 
a Mahomet. 


quite consistent with even a more explicit statement by Mahomet 
than this, of his forebodings. 

* K. Wackidi, 151; Hishdmt, 458. 

+ This was probably Friday. I have assumed that the previous 
scene occurred on Thursday: but it may possibly have been on 
Friday, Mahomet taking advantage of the congregation usually 
assembling on that day to make his address; if such were the case 
(but there is no express tradition to support the supposition) the 
present scene would be fixed for Saturday. 

It is said that Abu Bakr led the prayers for three days before 
the Prophet’s death, which fixes the present incident as occurring 
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came round, he called for water to perform the 
preparatory ablutions ; but on attempting to rise, 
he found that his strength had failed, so he com- 
manded that Abu Bakr should conduct the prayers 
in his stead; and having given this order he fell 
back in a fainting fit. Soon recovering, he in- 
quired whether the commission had been conveyed 
to his friend. Ayesha replied. “ O Prophet ! 
Truly Abu Bakr is a man of a tender heart, and 
weepeth readily. The people would with difficulty. 
hear his voice.” “Command that he lead the 
prayers,’ repeated Mahomet in a loud and impera- 
tive tone. Ayesha, still clinging to the hope that 
Mahomet would be able himself to perform the duty, 
began again in a similar strain. Displeased and 
irritated, Mahomet exclaimed: “ ‘Truly, ye resemble 
the foolish women in the story of Joseph :* give 
command forthwith as I desire.” The command 
was given, and Abu Bakr conducted the public 


on Friday or on Saturday, according as Monday is counted in 
the three days or not. Another tradition makes him to have led 
the prayers on seventeen occasions, whieh would be equal to 
three days and part of a fourth, bringing the date to Friday. 
K. Wackidi, 1454. 

In one place it is said that Mahomet, throughout his illness, 
came out to the prayers whenever he could; and that if he came 
out late, he made up at the end of the service what he had 
missed at the beginning of it. K. Wéckidi, 1454. But the 
tradition is unsupported. | 


* See Sura, xii. The Commentators refer this expression to 
the scenc in which the women of Egypt cut their hands in 
astonishment at the beauty of Joseph: v. 32. 
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prayers during the few remaining days of the 
Prophet's life.* : 
The right of presiding at the public prayers was a 


this, sig- 
always recognized as the mark of the chief secular- nifed the 
er 
power. _And there can, I think, be little doubt-him, as his 
deputy, of the 


that Mahomet by his nomination intended to signify ruling power. 
the delegation of the supreme authority to Abu 
Bakr while he was laid aside, if not to mark him ag 
his successor after death. It is related that on one 
occasion Abu Bakr happened not to be present 
when the summons to prayer was sounded by Bilal, 
and that Omar having -received, as he erroneously 
believed, the command of Mahomet to officiate in 
his room, stood up in the Mosque, and in his power- 


* K. Wachidi, 144, 145; Hishdmi, 459. ‘Tradition is quite 
unanimous as to this scene. The only point on which I have 
ventured to deviate from it, is the motive of Ayesha. She herself 
says that she objected simply from the fear that the people would 
ever after dislike her father for having stood up in the Prophet's 
place, and would attribute any evil that might happen to ill-luck 
arising out of his usurpation. This I believe to be an after- 
thought. Ayesha was ambitious enough, and no doubt rejoiced 
greatly at this indication of her father to the chief command. 
But she was also overcome at the moment by concern for her 
husband, and could not bear the admission that he was so danger-. 
ously ill as the nomination appeared to imply. It seemed to her 
to be a foreboding of his end: an inauspicious forestalling of the 
succession. Hence she deprecated the idea. 

One set of traditions makes her to propose that Omar should 
conduct the prayers in her father’s stead. This is unlikely, but 
supposing it to be true, her proposal may have arisen from the 
same cause;—she knew well that Mahomet would not pass over 
Abu Bakr, and may from false modesty, or it may be real 
delicacy, have suggested that Omar, and not her father, should 
be nominated to the invidious post. 
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ful voice commenced the Takbir, “Great is the 
Lord |” preparatory to the public service. Mahomet 
overhearing this from his apartment, called aloud 
with energy,—‘ No! No! No! The Lord and the 
whole body of believers forbid it! Let. no one 
lead the prayers but only Abu Bakr !”* 


He urges the While thus unable to leave the room of Ayesha, 
Ossna's ay, Mahomet was too weak to attend to any public busi- 
embasies ness. Yet the Syrian expedition weighed upon his 


ete Sci mind : he continued sayingf to those around him,— 


“Send off quickly the army of Osima.” He also 
enjoined that all embassies which might arrive, 
should be treated with the same consideration, and 
receive the same largesses, as he had been wont 
himself to bestow. . 
Increase of On the night of Saturday, the sickness assumed a 
ae otra very serious aspect. The fever rose to such a pitch 
1h of 1 that the hand could hardly be kept upon his skin 
June. from its burning heat.[ His body was racked with 


* K. Wadckidi, 1453; Hishdmi, 459. This tradition is not be- 
yond suspicion; yet I do not see sufficient cause for its rejection. 
But there is one form of it which may be summarily cast aside: 
namely, that in which Haphsa gives orders to Bilal to make her 
father (Omar) conduct the public prayers, whereupon Mahomet 
chides her, and says that ‘‘ she resembles the females in the story of 
Joseph ;” adding these words, ‘“‘ Speak to Abu Bakr that he lead the 
prayers; for verily if I make him not my deputy, the people will not be 
obedient unto him.” K. Wdckidi, 1454. It is certain that Mahomet 
never expressed himself in this manner, whatever he may have 
desired to imply by the order appointing Abu Bakr to the duty. 


t Js Jae K. Wackidi, 1884. 
t Ibid. 1424. 
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pain; restless and moaning, he tossed about upon his 
bed. Alarmed at a severe paroxysm of the disease, 
Omm Salma, one of his wives, screamed aloud. 
Mahomet rebuked her :—“ Quiet!” he said. ‘“ No 
one crieth out thus but an unbeliever.” During the 
night, Ayesha sought to comfort him, and suggested 
that he should seek for consolation in the same 
lessons he had so often taught to others when in 
sickness :—‘‘ O Prophet!” she said, “if one of us 
had moaned thus, thou wouldst surely have found 
fault with it.” “ Yes,” he replied, “ but I burn with 
the fever-heat of any two of you together.” “ Then,” 
exclaimed one, “thou shalt surely have a double 
reward.” “ Yes,” he answered,—“I swear by him 
in whose hands is my life, that there is not upon 
the earth a believer afflicted with any calamity or 
disease, but the Lord thereby causeth his sins to fall 
from him, even as leaves are shed in autumn from a 
tree.” At another time he said,— Suffering is an 
expiation for sin.* Verily, if the believer suffer but 
the scratch of a thorn, the Lord raiseth his rank 
thereby, and wipeth away from him asin.” “ Be- 
lievers,” he would affirm, “are tried according to 
their faith. If a man’s faith be strong, so are his 
sufferings; if he be weak, they are proportioned 
thereunto. Yet in any case, the suffering shall not 
be remitted until he walk upon earth without the 
guilt of a single transgression cleaving unto him.” 


* K.Wackidi, 142. shia FS iON ale saty crea! Uf. 
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Sayings of Omar, approaching the bed, placed his hand on 

he deatittea, Mahomet’s forchead, and suddenly withdrew, it from 
the greatness of the heat :— O Prophet !” he said, 
“how violent is the fever on thee!” ‘Yea, verily,” 
replied Mahomet, “but I have been during the 
night season repeating in praise of the Lord seventy 
Suras, and among them the seven long ones.” Omar 
answered :—“ But the Lord hath forgiven thee all 
thy sins, the former and the latter ; now then, why 
not rest and take thine ease?” “Nay,” replied 
Mahomet, “ for wherefore should I not be a faithful 
servant unto him ?” 

An attendant, while Mahomet lay covered up, put 
his hand below the sheet, and feeling the excessive 
heat, made a remark similar to that of Omar. Ma- 
homet replied :—‘‘ Even as this affliction prevaileth 
now against me, so shall my reward hereafter be 
enhanced.” “ And who are they,” asked another, 
“that suffer the severest trials?” “ The Prophets and 
the righteous,” said Mahomet; and then he made 
mention of one Prophet having been destroyed by 
lice, and of another who was tried with poverty, so 
that he had but a rag to cover his nakedness withal : 
“ yet each of them rejoiced exceedingly in his afflic- 
tion, even as one of you would rejoice in great spoil.” * 


him: Benday, On the Sunday, Mahomet lay in a very weak 
12th Rabi, ee 
7th June, : 

* These sayings are all taken from the Secretary, p. 142, et seq. 
The sufferings of Mahomet may have been magnified, and some of 
these sayings exaggerated if not entirely fabricated: but they are 


all truly illustrative, I think, of the death-bed scene. 
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and helpless state. Osama, who had delayed his 
departure to see what the issue of the sickness might 
be, came in from Jorf to visit him. Removing 
the clothes from the Prophet’s face, he stooped down 
and kissed him, but there was no audible response. 
Mahomet only raised his hands to heaven in the 
attitude of blessing, and then placed them upon 
Osima. So he returned to the camp.* 

During some part of this day, Mahomet com- Mahomet 
plained of pain in his side, and the suffering became er 
so great, that he fell into a state of unconsciousness. 
Omm Salma advised that physic should be given 
him. Asma, the sister of Meimfna, prepared a 
draught after an Abyssinian recipe, and they forced 
it into his mouth.t Reviving from its effects he 
felt the unpleasant taste in his mouth, and cried, 
“What is this that ye have done to me? Ye have 
even given me physic!” They confessed that 
they had done so, and enumerated the ingredients 
of which Asma had compounded it.t “Out upon 
you!” he angrily exclaimed; “this is a remedy for 
the pleurisy, which she hath learned in the land of 
Abyssinia; but that is not a disease which the Lord 
will suffer to attack me. Now shall ye all partake 

* K. Wackidi, 1384. 

t Her name was Asma bint Oneis; she had emigrated to Abys- 
sinia with her husband Jafar, brother of Ali. After his death, she 
married Abu Bakr, whose wife she probably at this time was. 


After Abu Bakr’s death, Ali married her. She had issue by all 
three. See above, p. 88, and 101. 

$ Indian Wood (card\ gall ; a little Wars seed (wy 9 ; 
mixed with some drops of olive oil. K. Wédckidi, 148}. 
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of the same dose. Let not one remain in the house 
without being physicked, even as ye have physicked 
me, excepting only my uncle Abbas.” So all the 
women arose, and they poured the physic, in presence 
of the dying Prophet, into each other's mouths.* 
sleaaeil After this the conversation turning upon A byssinia, 
Lube Omm Salma and Omm Habiba, who had both been 
exiles there, spoke of the beauty of a cathedral in 
that country, called the church of Maria (St. Mary) 
and of the wonderful pictures on its walls. Mahomet 
listened quietly to them, and then said,— These 
verily are the people who, when a good man hath 
lived amongst them, build over his tomb a place of 
worship, and they adorn it with their pictures. 
These, in the eyes of the Lord, are the-worst part of 
all the creation.” He stopped, and covered himself 
with the bedclothes; then casting them off in the 
restlessness,t and perhaps delirium, of the fever, he 
said: “'The Lord destroy the Jews and Christians! ft 


* This scene is well attested by several traditions. How 
strangely it inust have contrasted with the solemnity of the 
Prophet's death-bed! K. Wédckidi, 148; Hishdmi, 458. 

Meim(iina pleaded that she was, in pursuance of an oath by 
Mahomet, under a vow of fasting, and could not, therefore, allow 
anything, even medicine, to pass her lips; but the excuse was 
unavailing. Another tradition represents Mahomet as grounding 
his displeasure at being forced to take physic, on the fact, that 
‘““he was then fasting.” He had, probably, made some vow to 
this effect in reference to his sickness. 

{t K. Wadckidi, 149. Traditions from Ayesha and the son of 
Abbas. “He kept drawing the clothes over his face, and then 
pulling them off again.” Ibid. p. 153. 

¢ Some authorities omit the Christians from this tradition. 
K. Wackidt, 149}. 
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Let his anger be kindled against those that turn the 
tombs of their Prophets into places of worship. O 
Lord, let not my tomb be an object of worship! * 
Let there not remain any faith but that of Islam 
throughout the whole land of Arabia!” f 


About this time, recognizing Omar, and some He calls for 
writing mate- 
other chief men in the room, he called out,— rials. 


“ Bring hither to me ink and paper,f that I may 
record for you a writing which shall prevent your 
going astray for ever.” Omar said,— He wandereth 


* This last clause may be an after-thought. 

+ Lit. “ Let there not remain two Religions,” &c. K. Wdckidi, 
1494, 1524. Vide vol. ii. p. 302, note. I have there ventured to 
doubt that Mahomet gave this command, because the Christians 
of Najrin were not expelled till long after, and then only on a 
charge of usury. . So also the Jews of Kheibar were allowed for 
several years to remain, and then exiled because of some alleged 
deeds of violence: see above, p. 75. 

I think these facts prove that there was no command by the 
Prophet, recognized by the Moslems, to this effect. Had there 
been, Abu Bakr and Omar would no doubt have made it one of their 
first objects to fulfil the order,— existing treaties and engagements 
notwithstanding. A command of Mahomet was never questioned by 
them during his life, much less after his death. I conclude that 
either the sentence is a fabrication, or that having been uttered in 
delirium, it was not felt to be binding. If uttered at all, even in deli- 
rium, it is a significant index of the current of Mahomet’s thoughts. 

In some traditions the command is connected with a scene in 
which Mahomet said that he had three injunctions to deliver; one 
concerned the treatment of the embassies arriving at Medina (see 
above, p. 266); the second directed the ejection of Jews and Chris- 
tians from Arabia; before he could explain the third, he became 
unconscious. Other injunctions are given, as being kind to slaves; 
paying tithes; observing prayer, &c. K. Wédckidi, 150, 152; 
Hishdmi, 487. 

t One tradition has it that he called for “a shoulder blade” to 
write upon. K. Wadckidi, 150. 


He distributes 
alms, 
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in his mind. Is not the Coran sufficient for us?” 
But the women wished that the writing materials 
should be brought ; and a discussion ensued. There- 
upon one said,—‘‘ What is his condition at this 
present moment? Come let us see whether he 
speaketh deliriously or not.” So they went and 
asked him what his wishes were regarding the 
writing he had spoken of ; but he no longer desired 
to indite it. “Leave me thus alone,” he said, “ for 
my present state is better than that ye call me to.*” 

In the course of this day, Mahomet called 
Ayesha to him, and said,—“ Where is that gold 
which I gave unto thee to keep?” On her re- 
plying that it was by her, he desired that she 
should spend it at once in charity. Then he dozed 
off in a half conscious state; and some time after 
asked if she had done as he desired her. On her 
saying that she had not yet done so, he called for 
the money (which was apparently a portion of the 
tithe income); she placed it in his hand, and 


* K. Wackidi, 1494, 150;—either speaking incoherently, or 
meaning that he did not feel equal to the task. Abb&s is repre- 
sented as lamenting the irreparable loss sustained by the absence 
of what Mahomet intended to dictate, and saying that his followers 
Jost it through their quarrelling. But Mahomet was evidently 
wandcring, when he called for the writing materials. 

When the women were about to bring the writing materials, 
Omar chided them:—“ Quiet!” he said. ‘¢ Ye behave as women 
always do; when your master falleth sick ye burst into tears, and 
the moment he recovereth a little, ye begin embracing him.” 
Mahomet, jealous even on his death-bed of the good name of his 
wives, was aroused by these words, and said,—“ Verily, they are 
better than ye are.” Jbid. If this tradition be true, it shews 
that Mahomet was only partially delirious at the moment. 
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counted six dinars. He directed that it should be 
divided among certain indigent families; and then 
lying down he said,—‘‘ Now I am at peace. Verily 
it would not have become me to meet my Lord, 
and this gold in my possession.”* | 


All Sunday night the illness continued unabated. boprovenient 
‘ e e e n on ay 
He was overheard praying: one of his ejacula- morning, 
13th of 1st 


tions was to this effect:—“‘O my soul! Why Rabi 
e une. 
seekest thou for refuge elsewhere than in God ‘~ 


alone?” + The morning brought some measure of 
relief. The fever and the pain abated ; and there 
was an apparent return of strength. 


The dangerous crisis of the Prophet’s sickness on Mahomet 
comes out to 


the preceding night having become known through- the morning 
: | ea te prayer; 
out the city, the Mosque was crowded in the 
morning, at the hour of prayer, by men and women 
who came seeking anxiously for tidings. Abu Bakr, 
as usual, led the devotions; as Imam he stood in 
the place of Mahomet before the congregation, his 
back turned towards them.t He had ended the 


* K. Wadckidi, 1484, 149. . The story is told in various ways, 
but the version in the text is probably correct. Some traditions 
unite the incident with one of those strange tales of Ayesha which 
contrast the Prophet’s poverty with his benevolence. She was 
obliged to send (she says) to a neighbour to get oil for her lamp 
when Mahomet was on his death-bed. See vol. i. Introduction, 
p. lx. There are many traditions to show Mahomet’s unwillingness 
to retain money in his possession. He used to give every thing 
away in charity; and did not even like retaining money in his 
house over the night. All this is probably exaggerated. 

{ K. Wackidi, 153. In all his previous illnesses, Mahomet had 
prayed for his recovery. This prayer, according to tradition, 
signified that now his expectation was to depart. | 

t It will be remembered that in Mahometan prayers, the whole 
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first Rakaat, or series of prostrations, and the people 
had stood up again for a second, when the curtain 
of Ayesha’s door (to the left of the audience, and a 
little way behind Abu Bakr), slowly moved aside, 
and Mahomet himself appeared. As he entered 
the assembly, he whispered in the ear of Fadhl 
son of Abbids, who with a servant* supported 
him: “The Lord verily hath granted unto me 
refreshment f in prayer;” and he looked around 
with a smile of inexpressible pleasure, which was 
marked by all who at the moment caught a glimpse 
of his countenance.[ That smile no doubt was the 
index of deep emotion in his heart. What doubts 
or fears may have crossed the mind of Mahomet, as 
he lay on the bed of death, and felt that the time was 
drawing nigh when he must render his account to 
that God whose messenger he professed to be,— 
tradition affords us no grounds even to conjecture. 
The rival claims of Asw4d and Museilama had per- 
haps suggested misgivings such as those which long 
before distracted his soul. What if he too were an - 
impostor, deceiving himself and deceiving others 


congregation, the Imam included, look towards Mecca. The people 
are ranged in rows behind the Imam, and follow his motions. 

* Thouban, a slave from Yemen. Alyite tradition substitutes 
Ali for him. 

t Lit. “ Cooling of the eyes.” K. Wackidi, 145. 

¢ That is by the portion of the congregation in a line with 
the door, who were standing sideways to it, and by all the ranks 
behind them. Those in front had their backs partly towards 
him; but some of them also may probably have turned round to 
see the cause of the general sensation. 
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also! If any doubts and questionings of this nature 
had arisen in his mind, the sight of the great con- 
gregation, in attitude devout and earnest, may have 
caused comfort and reassurance. That which brings 
forth good fruit, he would argue, must itself be 
good. The mission which had transformed gross and 
debased idolaters into spiritual worshippers such as 
these, resigning every faculty to the service of the 
. one great God,—and which, wherever accepted and 
believed in, was daily producing the same wonderful 
change,— that mission must be divine, and the voice 
from within which prompted him to undertake it 
must have been the voice of the Almighty, revealed 
through his ministering spirit. Perhaps it was a 
thought like this which passed at the moment 
through the mind of the Prophet, and lighted up 
his countenance with that smile of joy, diffusing 
gladness over the crowded courts of the Mosque. 
Having paused thus for a moment at the door, #nd takes his 

Mahomet, supported as before, moved on towards Abu Bakr. 
the front where Abu Bakr stood. The people made 
way for him, opening their ranks as he advanced. 
Abu Bakr heard. the rustle (for he never when at 
prayer turned himself or looked to the right hand 
or the left), and apprehending the cause which 
alone at that time could create so great a sensation, 
stepped backwards to join the congregation, and 
vacate the place of leader, for the Prophet. But 
Mahomet motioned him to resume the post, and 
taking his hand walked on towards the pulpit. 
There he sat on the ground by the side of Abu 
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Abu Bakr 
goes to visit 
his wife at 
Al Sunh. 


Mahomet 
speaks with 
the people 
around him in 
the Mosque. 


Bakr, who resumed the service, and finished it in 
the customary form. 

When the prayers were ended, Abu Bakr en- 
tered into conversation with Mahomet. He rejoiced 
to find him to all appearance convalescent. “O 
Prophet,” he said,—“I perceive that by the grace 
of God, thou art better to-day, even as we desire to 
see thee. Now this day is the turn of my wife, the 
daughter of Kh&rija; shall I go and visit her? ” * 
Mahomet gave him permission. So he departed to 
her house at Al Sunh, a suburb of the upper city. 

Mahomet then sat himself down for a little while 
near the door of Ayesha’s room, and addressed the 
people, who, overjoyed to find him again in the 
midst of them, crowded round. He spoke with 
emotion, and with a voice still so powerful as to 
reach beyond the outer doors of the Mosque. “ By 
the Lord!” he said, “as for myself, verily, no man 
can lay hold of me in any matter;f I have not 
made lawful anything excepting what God hath 
made lawful; nor have I prohibited aught but that 
which God in his book hath prohibited.” ‘Osama 
was there ; when he came to bid farewell, Mahomet 


* This was the wife whom he had married at Medina, from 
the Bani Harith ibn al Khazraj: see vol. iii. p.8. The Moslems 
imitated Mahomet’s custom of spending a day in succession with 
each of their wives. 

{ In this expression probably originated the traditions that 
Mahomet called upon all claimants to advance and state what 
demands they had against him; some creditors having claims of 
trifling amount came forward, it is said, and he discharged their 
debts. The appeal somewhat resembles that of Samuel ; 1 Sam. xii.3. 
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said to him: “Go forward with the army; and 
the blessing of the Lord be with thee!” Then 
turning to the women who sat close by :—“O 
Fatima!” he exclaimed, “ my daughter, and Safia, 
my aunt! Work ye both that which shall pro- 
cure you acceptance with the Lord: for verily I 
have no power with him to save you in anywise.” 
Having said this, he arose and re-entered the room 
of Ayesha.* | 

Mahomet, exhausted by the exertion he had Heretires 

: exhausted tu 

undergone, lay down upon his bed; and Ayesha, Ayeshe’s 
seeing him to be very weak, raised his head and” 
placed it on her bosom. At that moment, one of 
her relatives entered with a green tooth-pick in his 
hand.ft Ayesha observed that the eye of Mahomet 
rested on it, and knowing it to be such as he liked, 
asked whether he wished to have it. He signified 
assent. Chewing it a little to make it soft and 
pliable, she placed it in his hand. This pleased him ; 
for he took up the tooth-pick and used it, rubbing 
his teeth with his ordinary vigour ; then he put it 
down. 

His strength now rapidly sank. He seemed to oe 
be aware that death was drawing near. He called near. 
for a pitcher of water, and wetting his face, prayed 
thus :—“ O Lord, I beseech thee assist me in the 


* In this narrative I have followed the Secretary, pp. 144, 145; 
and Hishami, p. 460. 

T In the east, the fresh and tender wood of trees is used for this 
purpose, cut into thin and narrow pieces. 
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gone to bear even this. He wished now to be in 
perfect quiet :—“‘ Take off thy hand from me,” he 
said; “that cannot benefit me now.” After a little 
he prayed in a whisper,—“ Lord grant me pardon ; 
and join me to the companionship on high.” Then 
at intervals :—“ Eternity in Paradise!”—“ Pardon!” 
“Yes; the blessed companionship on high!” He 
stretched himself gently. Then all was still. His 


Gabriel the Angel of Death; and there also alighted with him 
another angel, called Ismail, who inhabiteth the air, never 
ascending up to heaven, and never before having descended to 
the earth since its creation ; and he came in command of 70,000 
angels, each one of which was in command of 70,000 more. 
Gabriel, proceeding in advance of these, addressed Mahomet in 
the same words as before, and received the same reply. Then 
said Gabriel,—‘ This, O Mahomet! is the Angel of Death. He 
asketh of thee permission to enter. He hath asked permission of 
no man before, neither shall he ask permission of any after thee.’ 
Mahomet gave permission; so the Angel of Death entered in, and 
stood before Mahomet, and said:—‘O Ahmad, Prophet of the 
Lord! Verily God hath sent me unto thee, and hath commanded 
me to obey thee in all that thou mayest direct. Bid me to take 
thy soul, and I will take it; bid me to leave it, and I will do 
accordingly.’ To which, Mahomet replied :—‘ Wilt thou, indeed, 
do so, O Angel of Death!’ The angel protested that his mission 
was to do only that which Mahomet might command. On this, 
Gabriel interposed, and said:—‘O Ahmad! verily the Lord is 
desirous of thy company.’ ‘Proceed, then,’ said Mahomet, 
addressing the Angel of Death, ‘and do thy work, even as thou 
art commanded.’ Gabriel now bade adieu to Mahomet:—‘ Peace | 
be on thee,’ he said, ‘O Prophet of the Lord! This is the last 
time that I shall tread the earth; with this world I have now 
concern no longer.’ 

‘So the Prophet died ; and there arose a wailing of celestial 
voices (the sound was audible, but no form was seen), saying, 
‘ Peace be on you, ye inhabitants of this house, and mercy from the 
Lord, and his blessing! Every soul shall taste death,’”—and so on, 
K. Wachidi, p. 1534. 
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head grew heavy on the breast of Ayesha. The 
Prophet of Arabia was dead.* 
She replaces = Softly removing his head from her bosom, Ayesha 


his head on 
par rah aia placed it on the pillow, and rising up joined the 
wailing. other women, beating her face in bitter lamentation. 


It was still The sun had but shortly passed the meridian. 


but a little 
after mid-day. Jt was only an hour or two since Mahomet had 


entered the Mosque cheerful, and seemingly con- 
Vales He now lay cold in death.f 


. There i is a vast concurrence of trustworthy tradition support- 
ing, in one or other point, the narrative I have given. The story 
that Mahomet died in Ali’s lap is an evident fabrication. 

I have ventured to bring together the several separate ejacula- 
tions which distinct traditions give as his last words. They were 
probably spoken at short intervals, as represented in the text. 

t The day of Mahomet’s death was Monday the 8th June. The 
popular date assigned is the twelfth of Rabi 1. (which, it will be 
remembered, was also the date of his arrival at Medina); but the 
date in Rabi 1. corresponding with the 8th June, is the thirteenth, 
which many traditions name as the day of Mahomet's death. The 
month depending on the moon, any supposed date might often, in 
popular conversation, be a day on one side or the other of the 
real date. 

There is a great array of authorities fixing the age of Mahomet 
at sixty-three years. Other traditions give sixty, and some sixty- 
five years. K. Wadckidi, 163. For the cause of the variation, 
sce jvol. 1. p. ccvi. note, and p. 14, note. There is a curious 
tradition of a saying by Mahomet, that every prophet exercised his 
public ministry for a period equal to half his age at the time of 
assuming the prophetical office. As, at that time, Mahomet was 
forty years old, he by this calculation lived only sixty years. 
Jcsus, it is added, was eighty years old when he became a pro- 
phet, and he finished his ministry at the age of one hundred and 
twenty years. Another strange conceit is that each prophet 
exercised his functions for one half only of the term of the pro- 
phet’s public ministry who preceded him. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-FOURTH. 


The Events which followed on the Death of Mahomet. 


[13th and 14th of 1 Rabi, A.H. XI. 8th and 9th June, 
632, A.D.] 


TE news of the Prophet's death spread rapidly ane newer 
over Medina, and soon reached Abu Bakr in the death reaches 
suburb of Al Sunh. Immediately he mounted his oa 
horse, and rode back to the Mosque in haste. 
Meanwhile, a strange scene was being enacted Omar wildly 
declaims in the 


there. Shortly after Mahomet had breathed his Mosque that 
Mahomet had 

last, Omar entered the apartment of Ayesha; and, only swooned 

lifting up the sheet which covered the body, gazed" 

wistfully at the features of his departed master. All 

was so placid, so natural, so unlike death, that Omar 

could not believe the mournful truth. Starting up, 

he exclaimed, “ ‘The Prophet is not dead: he hath 

only swooned away.” Mughira, who was standing 

by, vainly endeavoured to convince him that he was 

mistaken. “Thou lest!” cried Omar, as, quitting 

the chamber of death, they entered the courts of the 

Mosque ;—“ the Apostle of God is not dead: it is thy 

seditious spirit which hath suggested this thine imagi- 

nation. The Prophet of the Lord shall not die until 


Abu Bakr 


visita the scene 
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he have rooted out every hypocrite and unbeliever.” 
The crowd which, at the rumour of the Prophet's 
death, rapidly gathered in the Mosque, was attracted 
by the loud and passionate tones of Omar, and flocked 
around him; he went on to harangue them in a 
similar strain. ‘The disaffected people would per- 
suade you, O Believers! that Mahomet is really 
dead. Nay! but he hath gone to his Lord, even as 
Moses the son of Imran, who remained absent forty 
days, and then returned after his followers had said 
that he was dead. So, verily, by the Lord! the 
Prophet shall return, and of a certainty shall cut off 
the hands and feet of those who dare to say that he 
is dead.” Omar found a willing audience. It was 
but a little while before that Mahomet had been in 
the midst of them, at their head had joined in the 
public prayers on that very spot, and gladdened 
their hearts by the hope of his speedy convalescence. 
The echo of his voice had hardly yet died away 
from the courts of the Mosque. Sudden alterna- 
tions of hope and despair tend to disturb the equili- 
brium of the mind, and unfit it for the exercise of a 
calm and dispassionate judgment. The events of 
the day had been pre-eminently of the kind calcu- 
lated to produce this effect upon the people, who, 
now carried away by the fervour of Omar, gladly 
persuaded themselves that he might be in the right. 

Just then appeared Abu Bakr. Passing through 
the Mosque, he listened for a moment to the 
frenzied words of Omar, and without pausing further, 
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walked onwards to the door of Ayesha’s room. 
Drawing the curtain softly aside, he asked leave to 
enter. “ Come,” they replied from within, “ for this 
day, no permission needeth to be asked.” Then he 
entered, and raising the striped sheet which covered 
the bed, stooped down and kissed the face of his 
departed friend, saying: “ Sweet thou wert in life, 
and sweet art thou in death.” After a moment, he 
took the head between his hands, and slightly lifting 
it, gazed on the well-known features, now fixed in 
death, and exclaimed,—“ Yes, thou art dead! Alas, 
my friend, my chosen one! JDearer than father or 
mother to me! Thou hast tasted the bitter pains of 
death ; and thou art too precious in the sight of the 
Lord, that he should give thee this cup a second 
time to drink!” Gently putting down the head 
upon its pillow, he stooped again and kissed the 
face ; then replaced the covering on the body, and 
withdrew. 
Having left the room of Ayesha, Abu Bakr pro- 20d coming 


forth, cone 
ceeded at once to the spot where Omar, in the same vinces Omar — 


and the people 
excited state as before, was haranguing the people. spotter 
“Silence !” cried Abu Bakr, as he drew near. “Omar! 
sit thee down ; be quiet!” but Omar went on, not, 
heeding the remonstrance. So Abu Bakr, turning 
from him , began himself to address the assembly; no 
sooner did they hear his voice open with the cus- 
tomary exordium, than they all quitted Omar, and 
gave attention to the words of Abu Bakr, who 
proceeded thus: “ Hath not the Almighty revealed 
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this verse unto his Prophet saying,—‘ Verily thou 
shalt dte, and they shall die?’ And again, after the 
battle of Ohod, —‘ Mahomet 1s no more than an 
Apostle ; verily the other Apostles have deceased 
before him. What then! If he were to die, or 
to be killed, would ye turn back on your heels?’ * 
Let him then know, whosoever worshipeth Ma- 
homet, that Mahomet indeed is dead: but whoso 
worshipeth God, let him know that the Lord 
liveth and doth not die.” The words of the Coran 
fell like a knell on the ears of Omar and all those 
who with him had buoyed themselves up with 
the delusive hope of Mahomet’s return to life. 
The quiet and reflecting mind of Abu Bakr had no 
doubt frequently recalled these passages during the 
Prophet’s illness. To the people in general they 
had not occurred, at least in connection with the 
present scene. When they heard them now repeated, 
“it was as if they had not known till that moment 
that such a passage existed in the Coran ;” and, the 
truth now bursting upon them, they sobbed aloud. 
Omar himself would relate,—“ By the Lord ! it was 
so that when I heard Abu Bakr reciting those verses, 
I was horror-struck, my limbs trembled, I dropped 
down, and I knew of a certainty that Mahomet 
indeed was dead.” T 


* Sura, xxxix. 80; i, 144. 

TI have, on a previous occasion, expressed a strong dissent 
from the opinion of Dr. Weil, that these verses were extempo- 
rized by Abu Bakr for the occasion. Introduction, ch. i. p. xx., 
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Th 
The greater part of the army, when the Prophet erat 


died, was at Jorf, three miles distant from Medina. and returns to 
Encouraged by his seeming convalescence that morn- a 
ing in the Mosque, they had rejoined their camp. 
OsA4ma, mindful of his master’s strict injunction, had 
given the order for immediate march, and his foot 

was already in the stirrup, when a swift messenger 

from his mother Omm Ayman announced the Pro- 
phet’s death. The army, stunned by the intelligence, 
immediately broke up, and returned to Medina. 
OsAma, preceded by the standard-bearer, went direct 

to the Mosque, and planted the great banner at the 


door of Ayesha’s house. 


It was now towards the afternoon when a friend ate ba Bakr 
osen as e 


came running hastily to Abu Bakr and Omar with Caliph, ot 
successor of 


the tidings that the chief men of Medina, with S4d Mahomet. 
ibn Obdda at their head, had assembled in one of 
the halls of the city,* and were proceeding to choose 
Sad for their leader :—“ If ye, therefore,” he said, 


note. The sudden revulsion of the people’s sentiment, on Abu 
Bakr’s reciting the verses, shews the power they contained; and 
their power was solely due to their being at once recognized as a 
part of the Coran. It is perhaps hardly necessary to remark that 
neither Omar nor the people pretended to believe that Ma- 
homet was immortal or not liable to death. They only hoped 
that his death would be long postponed. The verses quoted by 
Abu Bakr shewed, on the contrary, that nothing out of the 
common course of nature was to be expected, and that the ap- 
parent symptoms of death were therefore real. 

* It was called the “Sackifa of the Bani Saida.” Sackifa signi- 
fies a thatched or covered place, where the tribe and their friends 
met together for discussion and friendly intercourse. 
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“ desire to have the command, come quickly thither 
before the matter is settled, and opposition become 
dangerous.” Immediately on the receipt of this re- 
port, Abu Bakr, after giving strict command that 
the family and near relatives of the Prophet should 
be left undisturbed while they washed the corpse and 
laid 1t out, hurried, in company with Omar and Abu 
Obeida, to the hall where the people had assembled. 
There was urgent necessity for their presence. The 
men of Medina were brooding over their super- 
cession by the once dependent strangers whom they 
had received as refugees from Mecca :—“ Let them 
have their own chief,” was the general cry; “ but as 
for us, we shall have a chief for ourselves.” ‘Sad, 
who lay sick and covered over in a corner of the 
hall, had already been proposed for the chiefship 
of the Medina citizens, when suddenly Abu Bakr 
and his party entered. Omar, still in a state of 
excitement, was on the point of giving vent to his 
feelings in a speech which he had prepared, when 
Abu Bakr, afraid of his rashness and impetuosity, 
held him back, and himself addressed the people. 
Omar used in after days to say that Abu Bakr anti- 
cipated all his arguments, and expressed them in 
language the most eloquent and persuasive. “Ye 
men of Medina!” he said, “all that ye speak of 
your own excellence is true. There is no people 
upon earth deserving such praise more than ye do. 
But the Arabs will not recognize the chief command 
elsewhere than in our tribe of the Coreish. We are 
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the Ameers; ye are our Wazeers.”* “Not s0,” 
shouted the indignant citizens, “ but there shall be 
an Ameer from amongst us, and an Ameer from 
amongst you. “That can never be,” said Abu 
_Bakr, and he repeated in a firm, commanding 
voice, “ We are the Ameers; you are our Wazeers. 
We are the noblest of the Arabs by descent ; and 
the foremost in the glory of our city. There! 
Choose ye whom ye will of these two (pointing to 
Omar and Abu Obeida), and do allegiance to him.” f 
“Nay!” cried Omar, in words which rose high and 
clear above the growing tumult of the assembly ; “did 
not the Prophet himself command that thou, O Abu 
Bakr, shouldst lead the prayers? ‘Thou art our 
master, and to thee we pledge our allegiance,—thou . 
whom the Prophet loved the best amongst us all !” { 
and so saying he seized the hand of Abu Bakr, and 
striking it pledged faith to him. The words of Omar, 
touching as they did chords which vibrated in every 
believer’s heart, and his example, had the desired 
effect; the opposition died away, and Abu Bakr 
was saluted as the Caliph, or successor of the 
departed Prophet.$ | 


* Ameer, Chief, or Leader. Wazeer, or Vizter, Deputy, Councillor. 

{ There was nothing in the antecedents of Abu Obeida to 
sustain a claim to the Caliphate. He was simply named by Abu 
Bakr as being the only other Coreishite present. He subsequently 
bore a conspicuous part in the conquest of Syria. 

t+ K. Wackidi, 146. 

§ K. Wéackidi, 1554; Hishdmi, 463. The tale of Ali being 
threatened that his house would he burned over his head because 


The body of 
Mahomet is 
washed and 
laid oat. 


Allegiance 


pablicly sworn . 
to Abu Bakr. 
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Meanwhile Ali, Osama, and Fadhl the son of 
Abbas, with one or two of the Prophet's servants, 
had been busily employed in the room of Ayesha. 
There on the spot on which he died they washed 
the body of Mahomet and laid it out.* The gar-. 
ment in which he died was left upon him: two 
sheets of fine white cloth were wound around it; 
and above all was cast a covering of striped Yemen 
stuff. Thus the body ‘remained during the night, 
and until the time of burial. 

On the morrow, when the people had assembled 
in the Mosque, Abu Bakr and Omar came forth to 


lah T Rabi, meet them. Omar first addressed the great assem- 


9th June. 


he declined to acknowledge Abu Bakr, is given in a marginal 
gloss in the MS. of K. Wackidi. The tradition does not appear 
genuine. : 

* As usual, when the name of Ali is introduced, tradition is 
overspread with fiction. A heavenly voice was heard ordering the 
attendants not to make bare the Prophet’s body, for the eyes of any 
one that looked upon his nakedness would forthwith be destroyed. 
When Ali raised the limbs, they yielded to his touch, as if unseen 
hands were aiding him; another, assaying to do the same, found 
the weight unsupportable. Thus also Fadhl, who had ventured on 
the task, was well nigh dragged down, and called out for help: 
‘“ Haste thee, Ali! Hold, for my back is breaking with the 
weight of this limb.” 

Abbas himself would not enter the room at the time, ‘* because 
Mahomet had desired him always to be hid from him while he 
bathed.” 

Besides the three named in the text (who, as the nearest and 
most intimate relatives, naturally superintended the washing of 
the body), one of the Medina citizens, Aws ibn al Khawla, was 
admitted by Ali into the room. Another son of Abbas (Ackil or 
Cutham) is named by sonmie authorities as having been present. 
The servants were Shakran and Salih. K. Wédckidi, 157.” 
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blage :—‘‘O ye people! that which I spoke unto Speech of 
you yesterday was not the truth. Verily, I find that 
it is not borne out by the Book which the Lord hath 
revealed, nor by the covenant we made with his 
Apostle. As for me, verily I hoped that the Apostle 
of the Lord would continue yet a while amongst 
us, and speak in our ears a word such as might 
seem good unto him and be a perpetual guide unto 
us. But the Lord hath chosen for his Apostle the 
portion which is with himself, in preference to that 
which is with you. And truly the inspired word 
which directed your Prophet is with us still. Take 
it, therefore, for your guide, and ye shall never go 
astray. And now, verily, hath the Lord placed the 
administration of your affairs in the hands of him 
that is the best amongst us ; the companion of his 
Prophet, the sole companion, the Second of the two 
when they were in the cave alone.* Arise! Swear 
fealty to him!” Then the people crowded round, 
and one by one they swore allegiance upon the hand 
of Abu Bakr. 

The ceremony being ended, Abu Bakr arose and Speech of Abu 
said :—‘ Ye people! now, verily, I have become sabi oa 
the chief over you,—although I am not the best 
amongst you. If I do well, support me; if I err, then 
set me right. In sincerity is faithfulness, and in 
falsehood perfidy. The weak and oppressed among 
you in my sight shall be strong, until I restore his 


* Sura, ix. 42; see also above, vol. ii. ch. vi. p. 256. 
| K. Wackidi, 156; Hishdmi, 464. 


Discontent 
of Ali and 
Fatima. 
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right unto him, if the Lord will: and the strong 
oppressor among you shall be weak until I wrest 
from him that which he hath usurped. Now hearken 
to me ; when a people leaveth off to fight in the 
ways of the Lord, he casteth them away in disgrace. 
Know also that wickedness never aboundeth in any. 
nation, but the Lord visiteth it with calamity. 
Wherefore, obey ye me, even as I shall obey the 
Lord and his Apostle: Whensoever I disobey 
them, obedience is no longer obligatory upon you. 
Arise to prayers !| and the Lord have mercyon you!”* 

The homage done to Abu Bakr was almost uni- 
versal. Sad ibn Ob4da, deeply chagrined at being 
superseded, is said by some to have remained alto- 
gether aloof.t It is probable that Ah, while the 
people were swearing allegiance, remained in his 
Own apartments, or in the chamber of death. It is 
alleged by his adherents, that he expected the 
Caliphate for himself ; but there was nothing in his 
previous position, nor in the language and actions 
of the Prophet towards him, which should have led 
to this anticipation. It is possible, indeed, that as 
the husband of Mahomet’s only surviving daughter, 
he may have conceived that a claim existed by 


* Hishdmi, 465. This speech is not given by the Secretary. 
The words may be partly apocryphal; but there is little doubt 
that Abu Bakr delivered himself something to this effect. 

{ It is even said that he retired in disgust to Syria, where he 
died. Tabari, on the other hand, relates that he submitted to 
Abu Bakr, and acknowledged his authority. 
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inheritance. Whatever his expectations were, it is 
certain that he considered himself aggrieved when 
Abu Bakr denied the title of his wife to the Pro- 
phet’s share in the lands of Fadak and of Kheibar. 
Fatima failed in producing any evidence of her 
father’s intention to bestow this property on her, 
and the Caliph justly held that it ought to be 
reserved for those purposes of state to which Ma- 
homet in his lifetime had devoted it. 

Fatima took this denial so much to heart that she Bein re. 
held no intercourse with Abu Bakr during the short acousty of Aba 
remainder of her life. It was probably she who 
stirred up Ali and his friends to form a hostile 
faction, the result of which was in after days disas- 
trous to the interests of Islam. Whether Ali swore 
allegiance at the first to his new chief, or refused to 
do so, it was certainly not till Fatima’s death, six 
months after that of her father, that Ali recognized 
with any cordiality the title of Abu Bakr to the 


Caliphate.* 


* Some traditions say that he swore allegiance at the first, with 
the rest; others, that he refused to do so till after Fatima’s death. 

The traditions of Fatima’s deep grief at the loss of her father, 
and of her joy at his prophecy that she would soon rejoin him in 
heaven, &c., ill accord with the sordid manner in which she urged — 
her claim to the property. ‘‘ On the day after her father’s death,” 
we learn from Wackidi, “ Fatima repaired with Ali to Abu Bakr, 
and said,—‘ Give me the inheritance of my father the Prophet.’ 
Abu Bakr inquired whether she meant his household goods or his 
landed estates. ‘Fadak and Kheibar, she replied, ‘ and the 
tithe lands at Medina,— my inheritance therein, even as thy 
daughters will inherit of thee when thou diest.’ Abu Bakr re- 
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plied :—‘ Verily, thy father was better than I am; and thou art 
better than my daughters are. But the Prophet hath said, No one 
shall be my heir ; that which I leave shall be for alms. Now, there- 
fore, the family of Mahomet shall not eat of that property; for, 
by the Lord, I will not alter a tittle of that which the Prophet 
ordained; all shall remain as it was in his life-time. But,’ con- 
tinued he, ‘if thou art certain that thy father gave thee this 
property, I will accept thy word, and fulfil thy father’s direction.’ 
She replied that she had no evidence excepting that of Omm 
Ayman, who had told her that her father had given her Fadak. 
Abu Bakr, therefore, maintained his decision.” K. Wdckidt, 164}. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-FIFTH. 


The Burial of Mahomet. 


WuaeEn Abu Bakr had ended his speech, preparations Geer pre: 
were made for the burial of the Prophet. The people Ayeshe’s 
differed regarding the place most fitting for his grave. Tuesday, 
Some urged that the body should be buried in the modune 
Mosque close by the pulpit ; and some, beneath the 

spot where as Imam he had so long led the daily 
prayers ; while others wished to inter him beside 

his followers in the grave-yard of Backi al Gharcad. 

Abu Bakr, with whom as Caliph the matter now 
rested, approved none of these proposals: for, said 

he, “I have heard it from the lips of Mahomet 
himself, that in whatsoever spot a Prophet dieth, 

there also should he be buried.” He therefore 

gave command that the grave should be dug where 

the body was still lying within the house of Ayesha. 

Another question arose as to- the form in which Has due 
the tomb should be prepared. ‘Two fashions pre- fashion. 
vailed in Arabia : in one kind, the bottom or pave- 
ment of the grave was flat ;* in the other, the 


bottom was partly excavated for the reception of 


oh, 


* This species of grave was called Shackk. 
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the body, a ledge being left on one side of the vault . 
or cavity.* The former was the plan followed at 
Mecca, the latter at Medina; and for each there 
was & separate grave-digger. Both were now sum- 
moned.’ The man of Medina first appearing, dug 
the grave in the vaulted form; and so this fashion 
is followed by all Mahometans to the present day. 
The body of Mahomet remained upon the bier 
for about four-and-twenty hours, namely, from the 
afternoon or the evening of Monday to the same 
hour on the following day. On Tuesday, it was 
visited by all the inhabitants of the city. They 
entered in companies by the door of the apartment 
which opened into the Mosque; and, after gazing 
once more at the countenance of their Prophet and 
praying over his remains, retired by the opposite 
entrance. The room was crowded to the utmost 
at the time when Abu Bakr and Omar entered 
together. They prayed as follows :—‘ Peace be 
upon thee, O Prophet of God; and the mercy of 
the Lord, and his blessing! We bear testimony 
that the Prophet of God hath delivered the message 
revealed to him; hath fought in the ways of the 
Lord until that God brought forth his religion 
crowned with victory; hath fulfilled his words, 
commanding that he alone is to be worshiped in 
his Unity; hath drawn ‘us to himself, and been 
kind and tender-hearted to believers; hath sought 


* Called Lahd. 
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no recompence for delivering to us the Faith, neither 
hath he sold it for a price at any time!” And all 
the people said, Amen! Amen!” The women fol- 
lowed in companies, when the men had departed ; 
and then even the children crowded round the bier 
for a last look at their Prophet's face. 

In the evening the final rites were paid to the Burial. 
remains of Mahomet. A red mantle, worn by him, 
was first spread as a soft covering at the bottom of 
the grave ; then the body was lowered into its last 
resting-place by the same near relatives who had 
washed and laid it out. The vault was built over 
with unbaken bricks, and the grave filled up.* 


Ayesha continued as before to live in her house Ayesha con- 
Inued to 


thus honoured as the Prophet's cemetery. She occupy an 


* There was a wonderful rivalry, at least among the tradi- 
tionists, as to which person was the last to leave the interior of the 
tomb. Mughira asserts that, having dropped his ring into the 
grave, he was allowed to go down and pick it up, and thus was 
the last. Others hold that Ali sent down his son Hasan to fetch 
the ring. Others, that Ali denied the story of the ring altogether. 
Some allege that one or other of the sons * Abbas was “ the 
first to enter, and the last to leave the grave.” K. Wdckidi, 162. 
These variations form a good ape of the Alyite and Abbas- 
side influences, 

I must not omit a tradition which seems to me to illustrate the 
scepticism of Omar regarding the Prophet’s death. Omm Salma, 
one of his wives, says,—“I did not really believe that Mahomet 
was dead, till I heard the sound of the pickaxes at the digging of 
the grave, from the next room.” Ayesha also says that the sound 
of the pickaxes was the first intimation she had of the approach- 
ing interment. She had apparently retired, with the other wives, 
into an adjoining apartment. K. Wédckidi, 1624. 
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occupied a room adjoining that which contained the 
grave, but partitioned off from it. When her father 
diced, he was buried close by the Prophet in the 
same apartment, and in due time Omar also. It is 
related of Ayesha that she used to visit the room 
containing the graves of the Prophet and her father, 
unveiled ; but after the burial of Omar there (as if 
a stranger had been introduced), she never entered 
that room unless veiled and fully dressed.* 


* Ayesha tells us, she once dreamt that three moons fell from 
the heavens into her bosom, which she hoped portended the birth 
of an heir. After her husband’s death, Abu Bakr told her that 
the grave of Mahomet in her house was the first and best of the 
moons. The other two were the graves of Abu Bakr himself and 
of O:nar. 

Wackidi tells us that there was no wall at first round Mahomet’s 
house. Omar surrounded it with a low wall, which Abdallah ibn 
Zobeir increased. K. Wdckidi, 1604. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-SIXTH. 


Campaign of Oséma on the Syrian Border. Coneluding 
Observations. 


THE first concern of Abu Bakr, on assuming the Campaign of 
Caliphate, was to despatch the Syrian army, and 1 and 2 Rabi, 
thus fulfil the dying wish of Mahomet. But the May, June, 
horizon all around was lowering ; and many urged or 
that the Moslem force should not be sent upon this 

distant expedition. Even Omar joined in the cry,— 
“Scatter not the believers ; rather keep our soldiers 

here together: we may yet have need of them to 

defend the city.” “Never!” replied Abu Bakr ;— 

“the command of the Prophet shall be carried out, 

even if I be left here in the city all alone, a prey to 

the wolves and beasts of the desert.” Then they 
besought that a more experienced soldier might be 
appointed to the chief command. Abu Bakr arose 

in wrath :—“Qut upon thee!” he cried, as he 

seized Omar by the beard ;—“ hath the Prophet of 

the Lord named Osfima to the leadership, and dost 

thou counsel me to take it from him!” The Caliph 

would admit of no excuse and no delay ; the force 

was soon marshalled again at Jorf. Abu Bakr 
repaired to the camp, and treating Oséma with the 
profound respect due to a commander appointed by 
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Mahomet himself, begged permission that Omar 
might be left behind at Medina as his counsellor. 
The request was granted. Abu Bakr then, bidding 
Osima farewell, exhorted him to go forward in the 
name of the Lord, and fulfil the commission he 
had received at the Prophet's hands. The army 
marched ; and the Caliph, with Omar alone, 
returned to Medina.* 


His triam- Within twenty days of his departure from Jorf, 


p Meda Osama had overrun the province of Belc4a. In 


fire and blood, he avenged his father’s death and 
the disastrous field of Mita. “They ravaged the 
land,” says the historian, “ with the well-known cry 
of Ya Mansur Amit (‘Strike, ye conquerors !’) f 
they slew all who ventured to oppose them in the 
field, and carried off captive the remainder. They 


* Tabari (Kosegarten), pp. 42, 51; K. Wédckidi, 138. The 
period at which the expedition started is given by the Secretary as 
the beginning of the 2nd Rabi, that is, more than a fortnight after 
the Prophet’s burial. The narrative given by Tabari would lead 
to the supposition that Osima marched earlier; since Abu Bakr is 
represented as ordering the fulfilment of Mahomet’s commands 
regarding the campaign a day or two after his death. On the 
other hand, the general anxiety to keep the troops back, in con- 
sequence of the threatened rising of the Arabs, makes it probable 
that some little time had elapsed. 

According to the Secretary, st was Abu Bakr who desired to 
keep back the troops from their march, in consequence of the 
rebellion of the Arabs; and it was Osima who insisted on an 
immediate march, in pursuance of the command of Mahomet. 
K. Wackidi, 189. But the traditions on the subject in Tabari 
seem stronger, and I have followed them. 

t For this battle-cry, see vol. iii. p. 105. 
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burned the villages, the fields of standing corn, and 
the groves of palm trees: and there went up behind 
them, as it were, a whirlwind of fire and smoke.” * 
Having thus fulfilled the Prophet’s last command, 
they retraced their steps. It was a triumphal pro- 
cession as they approached Medina; Osima rode 
upon his father’s horse, and the banner, bound so 
lately by Mahomet’s own hand, floated before him. 
Abu Bakr and the citizens went forth to meet him, 
and received the army with acclamations of joy. 
Attended by the Caliph, and the chief companions 
of the Prophet, Osima proceeded to the Mosque, 
and offered up prayer with thanksgiving for the 
success which had so richly crowned his arms.f 


With the return of Osima’s army to Medina The rapid 
a new era opens upon us. The Prophet had Mussulman 
hardly departed this life when Arabia was convulsed “"""™ 


by the violent endeavour of its fribes to shake off 


* K, Wackidi, 189. The Secretary represents Osfima as killing 
in battle the very man that slew his father. 

+ The tidings of this bloody expedition alarmed Heraclius, and 
he sent a strong force into Belcfa. The attention of Abu Bakr 
had first to be directed nearer home, Reinforced by the army 
of Os&ima, he had to quell the fierce spirit of insurrection rising 
all around. Buta year had not elapsed, when he was again in 
a position to take the field in Syria, and to enter on the career | 
of conquest which quickly wrested that fair province from 
Christendom. 
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the trammels of Islam, and regain their previous 
freedom. The hordes of the desert rose up in 
rebellion, and during the first year of his Caliphate 
Abu Bakr had to struggle for the very existence of 
the faith. Step by step the wild Bedouins were 
subdued, and forced to tender their submission. By 
a master stroke of policy, they were induced again 
to take up their arms, and aroused, by the prospect 
of boundless spoil, to wield them on the side of 
Islam. Like blood-hounds eager for the chase, the 
Arabs were let forth upon mankind,—the whole 
world their prey. They gloried in the belief that 
they were the hosts of God, destined for the con- 
version of his elect,—for the destruction of his 
enemies. The pretexts of religion thus disguised 
and gilded every baser motive. The vast plunder 
of Syria was accepted as but the earnest of a 
greater destiny yet in store. Once maddened by 
the taste of blood into a wild and _ irresistible 
fanaticism, the armies of Arabia swept their enemies 
everywhere before them. Checked towards the 
north by the strongholds of the Bosphorus, the 
surging wave spread to the east and to the west 
with incredible rapidity, till in a few short years it 
had engulphed in a common ruin the earliest seats 
of Christianity, and the faith of Zoroaster. 

But this is a province of history upon which it 
is not my object to enter. In some respects, indeed, 
it might be connected indirectly with the subject of 
these volumes. The simplicity and earnestness of 
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the early caliphs, and the first burst of zeal and argument in 
devotion exhibited by his followers after the Pro- sincerity. 
phet’s death, are strong evidence of their belief in 

his sincerity: and the belief of these men must 

carry undeniable weight in the formation of our 

own estimate of his sincerity, since the opportunities 

they enjoyed for testing the grounds of their con- 
victions were both close and long continued. It is 
enough, that I here barely allude to this con- 
sideration, as strengthening generally the view of 
Mahomet’s character, which in these volumes I have 


endeavoured to support. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVENTH. 


The Person and Character of Mahomet. 


It may be expected that before bringing this work 
to a close, I should gather into one review the chief 
traits in the character of Mahomet, which at different 
stages of his life, and from various points of view, 
have in the course of the history been presented to 
the reader. This I will now briefly attempt. 

The person of Mahomet, as he appeared in the 
prime of life, has been pourtrayed in an early 
chapter ;* and though advancing age may have 
somewhat relaxed the outlines of his countenance 
and affected the vigour of his carriage, yet the 
general aspect there described remained unaltered 
to the end. His form, although little above the 
ordinary height, was stately and commanding. The 
depth of feeling in his dark black eye, and the 
winning expression of a face otherwise attractive, 
gained the confidence and love even of a stranger. 
His features often unbended into a smile full of 
grace and condescension. “ He was,” says an ad- 
miring follower, “the handsomest and bravest, the 
brightest-faced and most generous of men. It was 


* Vol, ii. p. 28. 
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as though the sun-light beamed in his countenance.” 

Yet when anger kindled in his piercing glance, the 
object of his displeasure might well quail before it : 

his stern frown was the certain augury of death to 
many a trembling captive.* 

In the later years of his life, the formerly erect, His gait. 

figure of Mahomet began to stoop. But his step 

was still firm and quick. His gait has been likened 

to that of one descending rapidly a hill. When he 

made haste, it was with difficulty that his followers 

kept pace with him. He never turned round, even 

if his mantle caught in a thorny bush, so that his 
attendants might talk and laugh freely behind him, 
secure of being unobserved. 

Thorough and complete in all his actions, he Hiss habit 
thorough. 

never took in hand any work without bringing it to 

a close. The same habit pervaded his manner in 
social intercourse. If he turned in conversation 
towards a friend, he turned not partially, but with 

his full face and his whole body. “In shaking 
hands, he was not the first to withdraw his own; 

nor was he the first to break off in converse with a 
stranger, nor to turn away his ear.” 


* Nearly all the illustrations of character in this chapter are 
drawn from the Section of his work devoted by the Secretary to 
the appearance and habits of the Prophet. I will not therefore 
crowd my pages with references. Some of the anecdotes narrated 
in that Section may prove of interest to the curious reader, and I 
have therefore placed the most remarkable of them in a Supple- 
ment at the close of this chapter. 


Sinplicity of 
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A patriarchal simplicity pervaded his life. His 
custom was to do every thing for himself. If he 
gave an als he would place it with his own hand 
in that of the petitioner. He aided his wives in 
their houschold duties ; he mended his own clothes ; 
he tied up the goats; he even cobbled his sandals. 
Ilis ordinary dress consisted of plain white cotton 
stuff; but on high and festive occasions, he wore 
garments of fine linen, striped or dyed in red. He 
never reclined at meals, He ate with his fingers; 
and when he had finished, he would lick them be- 
fore he wiped his hands. The indulgences to which 
he was most addicted were “‘ Women, scents, and 
food.” In the first two of these, Ayesha tells us, he 
had his heart’s desire; but when she adds that he 
was straitened in the third, we can only attribute 
the saying to the vivid contrast between the frugal 
habits prevalent at the rise of Islam, and the luxu- 
rious living which rapidly followed in the wake of 
conquest and prosperity. Mahomet, with his wives, 
lived in a row of low and homely cottages built of 
unbaked bricks ; the apartments were separated by 
walls of palm branches rudely daubed with mud; 
curtains of leather, or of black hair-cloth, supplied 
the place of doors and windows. His abode was to 
all easy of access,—‘‘ even as the river’s bank to him 
that draweth water therefrom.” Yet we have seen 
that he maintained the state and dignity of real 
power. No approach was suffered to familiarity of 
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action or of speech. The Prophet must be addressed 
in subdued accents and in a reverential style. His 
word was absolute. His bidding was law. 

A remarkable feature was the urbanity and con- Urbanity and 
: , . , kindness of 
sideration with which Mahomet treated even the disposition. 
most insignificant of his followers. Modesty and kind- 
ness, patience, self-denial, and generosity, pervaded 
his conduct, and rivetted the affections of all around 
him. He disliked. to say No; if unable to reply toa 
petitioner in the affirmative, he preferred to remain 
silent. ‘“‘He was more bashful,” says Ayesha, “ than 
a veiled virgin; and if anything displeased him, it 
was rather from his face, than by his words, that 
we discovered it; he never smote any one but in 
the service of the Lord, not even a woman or a 
servant.” He was not known ever to refuse an 
invitation to the house even of the meanest, nor to 
decline a proffered present however small. When 
seated by a friend, “he did not haughtily advance 
his knees towards him.” He possessed the rare 
faculty of making each individual in a company 
think that he was the most favoured guest. When 
he met any one rejoicing. he would seize him eagerly 
and cordially by the hand. With the bereaved and 
afflicted he sympathized tenderly. Gentle and un- 
bending towards little children, he would not disdain 
to accost a group of them at play with the salutation 
of peace. - He shared his food, even in times of 
scarcity, with others; and was sedulously solicitous 
for the personal comfort of every one about him. A 


Friendship. 
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kindly and benevolent disposition pervades all these 
illustrations of his character. 

Mahomet was also a faithful friend. He loved 
Abu Bakr with the romantic affection of a brother ; 
Ali, with the fond partiality of a father. Zeid, the 
the Christian slave of Khadija, was so strongly 
attached by the kindness of Mahomet, who adopted 
him, that he preferred to remain at Mecca rather than 
return to his home with his own father: “I will not 
leave thee,” said he, clinging to his patron, “for thou 
hast been a father and a mother to me.” The friend- 
ship of Mahomet survived the death of Zeid, whose 
son, Osama, was treated by him with distinguished 
favour for his father’s sake. Othm&n and Omar 
were also the objects of a special attachment; and 
the enthusiasm with which the Prophet, at Hodeibia, 
entered into “the Pledge of the Tree” and swore 
that he would defend his beleaguered son-in-law 
with his last breath, was a signal proof of faithful 
friendship. Numerous other instances of Mahomet'’s 


ardent and unwavering regard might be adduced. 


And his affections were in no instance misplaced ; 
they were ever reciprocated by a warm and self- 
sacrificing love. 

In the exercise at home of a power absolutely 


ity. dictatorial, Mahomet was just and temperate. Nor 


was he wanting in moderation towards his enemies, 
when once they had cheerfully submitted to his 
claims. The long and obstinate struggle against his 
pretensions maintained by the inhabitants of his 
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“native city, might have induced a haughty tyrant 
to mark his indignation in indelible traces of fire and 
blood. But Mahomet, excepting a few criminals, 
granted an universal pardon; and, nobly casting 
into oblivion the memory of the past, with all its 
mockings, its affronts, and persecutions, he treated 
even the foremost of his opponents with a gracious 
and even friendly consideration. Not less marked 
was the forbearance shewn to Abdallah and the 
disaffected party at Medina, who for so many years 
persistently thwarted his schemes and resisted his 
authority; nor the clemency with which he received 
the submissive advances of the most hostile tribes, 
even in the hour of victory. 

But the darker shades of character, as well as the Cruelty to- 
brighter, must be depicted by a faithful historian. enemies 
Magnanimity or moderation are nowhere discernible 
as features in the conduct of Mahomet towards such 
of his enemies as failed to tender a timely allegiance. 
Over the bodies of the Coreish who fell at Badr, 
he exulted with savage satisfaction; and several 
prisoners,—accused of no crime but that of scep- 
ticism and political opposition,—were deliberately 
executed at his command. The Prince of Kheibar, 
after being subjected to inhuman torture for the 
purpose of discovering the treasures of his tribe, 
was, with his cousin, put to death on the pretext 
of having treacherously concealed them: and his 
wife was led away captive to the tent of the 
conqueror. Sentence of exile was enforced by 
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Mahomet with rigorous severity on two whole 
Jewish tribes at Medina; and of a third, likewise 
his neighbours, the women and children were sold 
into distant captivity, while the men, amounting » 
to several hundreds, were butchered in cold blood 
before his eyes. 

Craftiness and In his youth Mahomet earned amongst his fellows 

ad the honourable title of “the Faithful.” But in later 
years however much sincerity and good faith may 
have guided his conduct in respect of his friends, craft 
and deception were certainly not wanting towards 
his foes. The perfidious attack at Nakhla, where the 
first blood in the internecine war with the Coreish 
was shed, although at first disavowed by Mahomet 
for its scandalous breach of the sacred usages of 
Arabia, was eventually justified by a pretended reve- 
lation. Abu Basir, the freebooter, was countenanced 
by the prophet in a manner scarcely consistent with 
the letter, and certainly opposed to the spirit, of 
the truce of Hodeibia. The surprise which secured 
the easy conquest of Mecca, was designed with 
craftiness if not with duplicity. The pretext 02 
which the Bani Nadhir were besieged and expatzi- 
ated (namely, that Gabriel had revealed their design 
against the prophets life,) was feeble and unworthy 
of an honest cause. When Medina was beleagured 
by the confederate army, Mahomet sought the ser 
vices of Nueim, a traitor, and employed him to sow 
distrust among the enemy by false and treacherous * 
reports; “ for,” said he, “ what else is War buta 
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game at deception?” In his prophetical career, 
political and personal ends were frequently com- 
passed by the flagrant pretence of Divine reve- 
lations, which a candid examination would have 
shewn him to be nothing more than the counter- 
part of his own wishes. The Jewish and Christian 
systems, at first adopted honestly as the basis of his 
own religion, had no sooner served the purpose of 
establishing a firm authority, than they were ignored 
if not disowned. And what is perhaps worst of 
all, the dastardly assassination of political and re- 
ligious opponents, countenanced and frequently di- 
rected as they were in all their cruel and perfidious 
details by Mahomet himself, leaves a dark and 
indelible blot upon his character. A 
In domestic life the conduct of Mahomet, with Domestic life; 
polygamy. 
one grave exception, was exemplary. As a husband 
his fondness and devotion were entire, bordering, 
however, at times, upon jealousy. As a father he 
was loving and tender. In his youth he is said to 
have lived a virtuous life. At the age of twenty 
five he married a widow forty years old; and for 
five-and-twenty years he was a faithful husband to 
her alone. Yet it is remarkable that during this 
period were composed most of those passages of the 
Coran in which the black-eyed Houris, reserved for 
believers in Paradise, are depicted in such glowing 
colours. Shortly after the death of Khadija, the 
Prophet married again; but it was not till the 
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mature age of fifty-four that he made the dangerous 
trial of polygamy, by taking Ayesha, yet a child, as 
the rival of Sauda. Once the natural limits of 
restraint were overpassed, Mahomet fell an easy 
prey to his strong passion for the sex. In his fifty- 
sixth year he married Haphsa; and the following 
year, in two succeeding months, Zeinab bint 
Khozeima, and Omm Salma. But his desires were 
not to be satisfied by the range of a harem already 
greater than was permitted to any of his followers ; 
rather, as age advanced, they were stimulated 
to seek for new and varied indulgence. A few 
months after his nuptials with Zeinab and Omm 
Salma, the charms of a second Zeinab were by 
accident discovered too fully before the Prophet’s 
admiring gaze. She was the wife of Zeid, his 
adopted son and bosom friend; but he was unable 
to smother the flame she had kindled in his breast ; 
and, by divine command she was taken to his bed. 
In the same year he married a seventh wife, and 
also a concubine. And at last, when he was full 
threescore years of age, no fewer than three new 
wives, besides Mary the Coptic slave, were within 
the space of seven months added to his already 
well filled harem. The bare recital of these facts 
may justify the saying of Ibn Abb&as,—“ Verily the 
chiefest among the Moslems (meaning Mahomet) was 
the foremost of them in his passion for women ;” *— 
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a fatal example imitated too readily by his followers, 
who adopt the Prince of Medina, rather than the 
Prophet of Mecca, for their pattern. 

Thus the social and domestic life of Mahomet, 
fairly and impartially viewed, is seen to be chequered 
by light and shade. While there is much to form 
the subject of nearly unqualified praise, there is 
likewise much which cannot be spoken of but in 
terms of severe reprobation. _ 

Proceeding now to consider the religious and Sea 
prophetical character of Mahomet, the first point vidence. 
which strikes the biographer, is his constant and 
vivid sense of an all pervading special providence. 
This conviction moulded his thoughts and designs, 
from the minutest actions in private and social life 
to the grand conception that he was destined to be 
the Reformer of his people and of the whole world. 
He never entered a company “but he sat down and 
rose up with the mention of the Lord.” When the 
first fruits of the season were brought to him, he 
would kiss them, place them upon his eyes and say, 
— Lord as thou hast shown us the first, show unto 
us likewise the last.” In trouble and affliction, as. 
well as in joy and prosperity, he ever saw and 
humbly acknowledged the hand of God. A fixed. 
persuasion that every incident, sma]! and great, was 
ordered by the divine will, led to the strong ex- 
pressions of predestination which abound in the 
Coran. It was the Lord who turned the hearts of 
mankind: and alike faith in the believer, and un- 
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belief in the infidel, were the result of the Divine 
fiat. The hour and place of every man’s death, as 
all other events in his life, were established by the 
same decree; and the timid believer might in vain 
seek to avert the stroke by shunning the field of 
battle. But this persuasion was far removed from 
the belief in a blind and inexorable fate ; for Mahomet 
held the progress of events in the divine hand to be 
amenable to the influence of prayer. He was not 
slow to attribute the conversion of a scoffer like 
Omax, or the removal of an impending misfortune, as 
when Medina was delivered from the confederated 
hosts, to the effect of his own earnest petitions to the 
Lord. On the other hand Mahomet was not alto- 
gether devoid of superstition. He feared to sit 
down in a dark place until a lamp had been lighted ; 
and his apprehensions were sometimes raised by the 
wind and clouds. He would fetch prognostications 
from the manner in which a sword was drawn from 
its scabbard.* A special virtue was attributed to 
being cupped an even number of times, and on a 
certain day of the week and month. He was also 
guided by omens drawn from dreams: hut these 
perhaps were regarded by him as intimations of the 
divine will. | 

The growth in the mind of Mahomet of the con- 
viction that he was appointed to be a Prophet and 
a Reformer, was intimately connected with his belief 


* Campaigns of Mahomet, p. 217. 
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in a special providence, embracing as well as the 
spiritual the material world: and simultaneously 
with that conviction there arose an implicit con- 
fidence that the Almighty would crown his mission 
with success. The questionings and aspirations of 
his inner soul were regarded by him as proceeding 
directly from God; the light which gradually illu- 
minated his mind with a knowledge of the divine - 
unity and perfections, and of the duties and destiny 
of man,—light amidst gross darkness,—must have 
emanated from the same source; and he who in his 
own good pleasure had thus begun the work would 
surely carry it to an end. What was Mahomet 
himself but a simple instrument in the hand of the 
great Worker ? It was this belief which strength- 
ened him, alone and unsupported, to brave for many 
weary years the taunts and persecutions of a whole. 
people. In estimating the signal moral courage 
thus displayed by him, it must not be overlooked 
that for what is ordinarily termed physical courage 
Mahomet was not remarkable. It may be doubted 
whether he ever engaged personally in active conflict 
on the battle field: though he accompanied his 
forces, be never himself led them into action, or ex- 
posed his person to unavoidable danger. And there 
were occasions on which (as when challenged by 
Abdallah to spare the Bani Cainucaa, alarmed by 
the altercation at the wells of Moraisi, or pressed 
by the mob at Jierrana,) he showed symptoms of a 
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faint heart.* Yet even if this be admitted, it only 
brings out in higher relief the singular display of 
moral daring. Let us for a moment look back to 
the period when a ban was proclaimed at Mecca 
against all the citizens, whether professed converts 
or not, who espoused his cause; when they were 
shut up in the Sheb or quarter of Abu T4lib, and 
there, for three years without prospect of relief, 
endured want and hardship. Those must have been 
stedfast and mighty motives which enabled him, 
amidst all this opposition and apparent hopelessness 
of success, to maintain his principles unshaken. No 
sooner was he released from confinement, than, - 
despairing of his native city, he went forth to Tayif 
and summoned its rulers and inhabitants to repent- 
ance; he was solitary and unaided, but he had a 
message, he said, from his Lord. On the third day 
he was driven out of the town with ignominy, blood 
trickling from the wounds inflicted on him by the 
populace. He retired to a little distance, and there 
poured forth his complaint to God: then he returned 
to Mecca, there to carry on the same outwardly 
hopeless cause, with the same high confidence in its 
ultimate success. We search in vain through the 
pages of profane history for a parallel to the struggle 
in which for thirteen years the Prophet of Arabia, 
in the face of discouragement and threats, rejection 
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and persecution, retained his faith unwavering, 
preached repentance, and denounced God’s wrath 
against his godless fellow citizens. Surrounded by 
a little band of faithful men and women, he met 
insults, menace, danger, with a high and patient 
trust in the future. And when at last the promise 
of safety came from a distant quarter, he ‘calmly 
waited until his followers had all departed, and then 
disappeared from amongst his ungrateful and re- 
bellious people. 

Not less marked was the firm front and unchang- And at 

, . Medina. 

ing faith in eventual victory, which at Medina bore 
him through seven years of mortal conflict with his 
native city ; and enabled him while his influence 
and authority were yet very limited and precarious 
even in the city of his adoption, to speak and to act 
in the constant and undoubted expectation of entire 
success. 

From the earliest period of his religious convic- Denunciation 
. ; ; ; . . Of polytheism 
tions, the idea of Onz great Being who guides with and idolatry. 
almighty power and wisdom the whole creation, 
while yet remaining infinitely above it, gained a 
thorough possession of his mind. Polytheism and 
idolatry, being utterly at variance with this first 
principle of his belief, were condemned with abhor- 
rence as levelling the Creator with the creature. On 
one occasion alone did Mahomet ever swerve from 
this position,—when he admitted that the goddesses 
of Mecca might be adored as a medium of approach 
to God. But the inconsistency of the admission was 
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soon perceived ; and Mahomet at once retraced his 
steps. Never before nor afterwards did the Prophet 
deviate from the stern denunciation of idolatry. 

As he was himself the subject of convictions so 
deep and powerful, it will readily be conceived that 
the exhortations of Mahomet were distinguished by 
a corresponding strength and urgency. Being also a 
master in eloquence, his language was cast in the 
purest and most persuasive style of Arabian oratory. 
His fine poetical genius exhausted the imagery of 
nature in the illustration of spiritual truths; and a 
vivid imagination enabled him to bring before his 
auditory the Resurrection and the Day of Judgment, 
the joys of believers in Paradise, and the agonies of 
lost spirits in hell, as close and impending realities, 
In ordinary address, his speech was slow, distinct, 
and emphatic; but when he preached, “his eye 
would redden, his voice rise high and loud, and his 
whole frame become agitated with passion, even as if 
he were warning the people of an enemy about to fall 
on them the next morning or that very night.” In 
this thorough earnestness lay the secret of his success. 
And if these stirring appeals had been given forth 
as nothing more than what they really were,—the 
outgoings of a warm and active conviction, they 
would have afforded no ground for cavil; or, if 
you will, let him have represented his appeals as the 
teaching of a soul guided by natural inspiration, or 
even enlightened by divine influence,—such a course 
would still have been nothing more than that trod- 
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den by many a sincere, though it may be erring, 
philanthropist in other ages and in other lands. 
But in the development of his system, the claims of 
Mahomet to inspiration far transcended any one of 
these assumptions. His inspiration was essentially 
oracular, His mind and his lips were no more than 
a passive organ which received and transmitted the 
heavenly message. His revelations were not the 
fruit of a subjective process in which a soul, burning 
with divine life and truth, seeks to impress the 
stamp of its own convictions on all those around ; 
the process, on the contrary, was one which Ma- 
homet professed to be entirely external to him- 
self, and independent of his own reasoning and 
will. The words of inspiration, whether purporting 
to be a portion of the Coran, or a message for 
general guidance, were produced as a real and 
objective intimation, conveyed in a distinct form 
by the Almighty, or through the angel Gabriel, his 
messenger. Such was the position assumed by 
Mahomet. How far it was fostered by epileptic 
and apparently supernatural paroxysms (which do 
not however come prominently to view at least 
in the later stages of his career) or by similar 
physiological phenomena, it is impossible to deter- 
mine. We may readily admit, that at the first Maho- 
met did believe, or persuaded himself to believe, that 
his revelations were dictated by a divine agency. 
In the Meccan period of his life there certainly can 
be traced no personal ends or unworthy motives to 
VOL. IV. 8 8 
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belie this conclusion. The Prophet was there, what 
he professed to be, “a simple Preacher and a 
Warner;” he was the despised and rejected teacher 
of a gainsaying people; and he had apparently no 
ulterior object but their reformation. Mahomet may 
have mistaken the right means for effecting this end, 
but there is no sufficient reason for doubting that he 
used those means in good faith and with an honest 
purpose. 

But the scene altogether changes at Medina. 
There the acquisition of temporal power, aggran- 
disement, and self-glorification, mingled with the 
grand object of the Prophet’s previous life; and 
they were sought after and attained by precisely the 
same instrumentality. Messages from heaven were 
freely brought forward to justify his political conduct, 
equally with his religious precepts. Battles were 
fought, wholesale executions inflicted, and territories 
annexed, under pretext of the Almighty’s sanction. 
Nay, even baser actions were not only excused, but 
encouraged, by the pretended divine approval or 
command. A special license was produced, allowing 
Mahomet a double number of wives; the discredit- 
able affair with Mary the Coptic slave was justified 
in a separate Sura; and the passion for the wife of 
his own adopted son and bosom friend, was the 
subject of an inspired message in which the Pro- 
phet’s scruples were rebuked by God, a divorce 
permitted, and marriage with the object of his 
unhallowed desires enjoined! If we say that such 
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‘revelations ” were believed by Mahomet sincerely 
to bear the divine sanction, it can be but in a 
very modified and peculiar sense. He was not only 
responsible for that belief, but, in arriving at any 
such conviction, he must have done violence to 
his judgment and to the better principles of his 
nature. 

As the necessary result of this moral obliquity, we 
trace from the period of Mahomet’s arrival at Me- 
dina a marked and rapid declension in the system 
he inculcated. Intolerance quickly took the place 
of freedom; force, of persuasion. The spiritual 
weapons designed at first for higher objects were no 
sooner prostituted to the purposes of temporal autho- 
rity, than temporal authority was employed to im- 
part a fictitious weight and power to those spiritual 
weapons. The name of the Almighty, impiously 
borrowed, imparted a terrible strength to the sword 
of-the State; and the sword of the State, in its 
turn, yielded a willing requital by destroying “the 
enemies of God,” and sacrificing them at the shrine 
of a false religion. “Slay. the unbelievers where- 
soever ye find them ;” was now the wachword of 
Islam :—“ Fight in the ways of God until opposition 
be crushed and the Religion becometh the Lord’s 
alone!” The warm and earnest devotion breathed by 
the Prophet and his followers at Mecca, soon became 
at Medina dull and vapid; it degenerated into a 
fierce fanaticism, or evaporated in a lifeless round 
of cold and formal ceremonies.’ The Jewish faith, 
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whose pure fountains were freely accessible to Maho- 
met, as well as the less familiar system of Chistianity, 
in spite of former protestations of faith and allegiance, 
were both cast aside without hesitation and without 
inquiry ; for the course on which he had entered 
was too profitable and too enticing to permit the 
exercise of any such nice research or close question- 
ing as (perhaps he unconsciously felt) might have 
opened his eyes to the truth, and forced him either 
to retrace his steps, or to unveil himself before his 
own conscience in the fearful form of’ an impostor. 
To what other conclusion can we come than that he 
was delivered over to the judicial blindness of a self- 
deceived heart; that, having voluntarily shut his 
eyes against the light, he was left miserably to grope 
in the darkness of his own choosing. 
Renefitsof Ma- And what have been the effects of the system 
’ which, established by such instrumentality, Mahomet 
has left behind him? We may freely concede that 
it banished for ever many of the darker elements 
of superstition which had for ages shrouded the 
Peninsula. Idolatry vanished before the battle-cry 
of Islam ; the doctrine of the unity and infinite per- 
fections of God, and of a special all-pervading Pro- 
vidence, became a living principle in the hearts and 
lives of the followers of Mahomet, even as it had 
in hisown. An absolute surrender and submission 
to the divine will (the very name of Islam) was 
demanded as the first requirement of the religion. 
Nor are social virtues wanting. Brotherly love is 
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inculcated within the circle of the faith ; orphans 
are to be protected, and slaves treated with con- 
sideration ; intoxicating drinks are prohibited, and 
Mahometanism may boast of a degree of temperance 
unknown to any other creed. 
Yet these benefits have been purchased at a costly outweighed 
y its evils. 

price. Setting aside considerations of minor import, 
three radical evils flow from the faith, in all ages 
and in every country, and must continue to flow so 
long as the Coran is the standard of belief. First: 
Polygamy, Divorce, and Slavery, are maintained and 
perpetuated ;—striking as they do at the root of pub- 
lic morals, poisoning domestic life, and disorganizing 
society. SEconD: freedom of judgment in religion 
is crushed and annihilated. The sword is the in- 
evitable penalty for the denial of Islam. Toleration 
is unknown. ‘TurrD: a barrier has been interposed 
against the reception of Christianity. They labour 
under a miserable delusion who suppose that Ma- 
- hometanism paves the way for a purer faith. No 
system could have been devised with more con- 
summate skill for shutting out the nations over 
which it has sway, from the light of truth. Idolatrous 
Arabia (judging from the analogy of other nations) 
might have been aroused to spiritual life, and to the 
adoption of the faith of Jesus; Mahometan Arabia 
is, to the human eye, sealed against the benign in- 
fluences of the Gospel. Many a flourishing land in 
Africa and in Asia which once rejoiced in the light 
and liberty of Christianity, 1s now overspread by 
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gross darkness and a stubborn barbarism. It is as 
if their day of grace had come and gone, and there 
remained to them “no more sacrifice for sins.” 
That a brighter day will yet dawn on these coun- 
tries we may not doubt; but the history of the past 
and the condition of the present is not the less true 
and sad. The sword of Mahomet, and the Coran, 
are the most fatal enemies of Civilization, Liberty, 
and Truth, which the world has yet known. 

In conclusion, I would warn the reader against 


the character Seeking to pourtray in his mind a ch&racter in all 


of Mahomet, 


its parts consistent with itself as the character of 
Mahomet. The truth is that the strangest incon- 
sistencies blended together (according to the wont 
of human nature) throughout the life of the Pro- 
phet. The student of the history will trace for 
himself how the pure and lofty aspirations of 
Mahomet were first tinged, and then gradually de- 
based by a half unconscious self-deception ; and 
how in this process truth merged into falsehood, 
sincerity into guile,—these opposite principles often 
co-existing even as active agencies in his conduct. 
The reader will observe that simultaneously with 
the anxious desire to extinguish idolatry, and to 
promote religion and virtue in the world, there was 
nurtured by the Prophet in his own heart, a licen- 
tious self-indulgence; till in the end, assuming to be 
the favourite of Heaven, he justified himself by 
“revelations” from God in the most flagrant breaches 
of morality. He will remark that while Mahomet 
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cherished a kind and tender disposition, “‘ weeping 
with them that wept,” and binding to his person the 
hearts of his followers by the ready and self-denying 
offices of love and friendship, he could yet take 
pleasure in cruel and perfidious assassination, could 
gloat over the massacre of an entire tribe, and 
savagely consign the innocent babe to the fires of 
hell. Inconsistencies such as these continually pre- 
sent themselves from the period of Mahomet’s 
arrival at Medina; and it is by the study of these 
inconsistenciés that his character must be rightly 
comprehended. The key to many difficulties of 
this description may be found, I believe, in the 
chapter “on the belief of Mahomet in his own in- 
spiration.” When once he had dared to forge the 
name of the Most High God as the seal and author- 
ity of his own words and actions, the germ was laid 
from which the errors of his after life freely and 
fatally developed themselves. 

I might have extended these remarks (had they and Crease 
not already exceeded the limits intended for them) 
to an examination of the doctrines and teaching of 
Mahomet as exhibited in the Coran. That volume, 
as I have before observed, does not contain any 
abstract or systematic code. It grew out of the 
incidents and objects of the day; and the best mode 
of ascertaining its purport and its bearing, is not to | 
draw into one uniform system its various lessons 
and dogmas, liable as they were (excepting in one or 
two fundamental points) from time to time to differ; 
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but to trace the development of its successive pre- 
cepts and doctrines in connection with the several 
stages of the Prophet’s life, and the motives from 
which he may be supposed at the moment to have 
acted. This with reference to some of its main 
doctrines and institutions, I have sought in the 
course of the foregoing pages to do. 

ManomeT and the Coran, the author of Islam 
and the instrument by which he achieved its suc- 
cess, are themes worthy the earnest attention of 
mankind. If I have to any degree succeeded in 
contributing fresh materials towards the formation 
of a correct judgment of either, many hours of 
study, snatched not without difficulty from other 
engrossing avocations, will have secured an ample 
recom pense. 


SUPPLEMENT TO CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVENTH. 


I Propose in this appendix to place before the reader some speci- Extracts from 


mens of the traditions embodied by the Secretary of Wackidi in of Wackid. 


the section of his work devoted to the person and character of 
Mahomet. ‘These will, I hope, prove interesting from the facts 
they relate, as well as illustrate generally the style and contents 
of the Mahometan biographies of the Prophet. 


tary 
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Mahomet was thus foretold: ‘O Prophet! We have sent thee 
to be a Witness and a Preacher of good tidings, and a Warner, 
and a Defender of the Gentiles. Thou art my servant and my 
messenger. I have called thee Al Mutawakkil (he that trusteth 
in the Lord). He shall not be one that doeth iniquity, nor one 
that crieth aloud in the streets ; he shall not,recompense evil with 
evil, but he shall be one that passeth over and forgiveth. His 
kingdom shall be Syria. Mahomet is my elected servant; he 
shall not be severe nor cruel. I shall not take him away by 
death, till he make straight the crooked religion; and till the 
people say,— There is no God but the Lord alone. He shall open the 
eyes of the blind, and the ears of the deaf, and the covered hearts.’” 

These are evident perversions of passages in Isaiah xlii. and lxi. 
Ayesha in one set of traditions represents them as prophecies from 
the Gospel, in ignorance apparently that they were quoted there 
(Matt. xii. 18) as applying to Jesus. 

His disposttion.—When Ayesha was questioned about Mahomet, 
she used to say: “ He was a man like yourselves; he laughed 
often and smiled much.”—But how would he oceupy himself at 
home? “Even as any of you occupy yourselves. He would 
mend his clothes, and cobble his shoes. He used to help me in 
my household duties ; but what he did oftenest was to sew. If he 
had the choice between two matters, he would choose the easiest, 
if no sin accrued therefrom. He never took revenge excepting 
where the honour of God was concerned. When angry with any 
person he would say “ What hath taken such a one that he should 
soul his forehead in the mud !” 
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His humility was shewn by his riding upon asses, accepting the 
invitation even of slaves, and when mounted, by his taking 
another behind him. He would say, “I sit at meals as a servant 
doeth, and I eat like a servant: for I really am a servant ;” and 
he would sit as one that was always ready to rise. He dis- 
couraged (supererogatory) fasting, and works of mortification. 
When seated with his followers, he would remain long silent at a 
time. In the Mosque at Medina, they used to repeat pieces of 
poetry, and tell stories regarding the incidents that occurred in 
the days of ignorance, and laugh; and Mahomet, listening to 
them, would smile at what they said. 

Mahomet hated nothing more than lying, and whenever he 
knew that any of his followers had erred in this respect, he would 
hold himself aloof from them until he was assured of their re- 
pentance. 

His manner of speech.—He did not speak rapidly, running his 
words into one another, but enunciated each syllable distinctly, so 
that what he said was imprinted in the memory of every one who 
heard him. When at public prayers, it might be known from a 
distance that he was reading, by the motion of his beard. He never 
read in a singing or chanting style; but he would draw out his 
voice, resting at certain places. Thus, in the opening words of a 
Sura, he would do so after 4\!{ pd after o> 3 , and after 

i 
en walking.—One says that at a funeral he saw Mahomet 
walking, and remarked to a friend how rapidly he moved along; 
it seemed as if he “were doubling up the ground.” He used to walk 
so rapidly that the people half ran behind him, and could hardly 
Keep up with him. 

His eating.—He never ate reclining, for Gabriel had told him that 
such was the manner of kings; nor had he ever two men to walk 
behind him. He used to eat with his thumb and his two first 
fingers; and when he had done he would lick them, beginning 
with the middle one. When offered by Gabriel the valley of 
Mecca full of gold, he preferred to forego it,—saying, that when 
he was hungry he would come hefore the Lord lowly ; and when 
full, with praise. 

Excellence of his Morals.—A servant maid being once long in 
returning from an errand, Mahomet was annoyed and said, “If it 
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were not for the law of retaliation, I should have punished you 
with this toothpick” (¢. e. with an inappreciably light punishment. ) 

Mahomet at Prayers.—He used to stand for such a length of time — at 

at prayer that his legs would swell. When remonstrated with, he” 
said—“ What! Shall I not behave as a thankful servant should ?” 
He never yawned at prayer. When he sneezed he did so with a 
subdued voice, covering his face. At funerals he never rode: he 
would remain silent on such occasions, as if conversing with him- 
self, so that the people used to think he was holding communication 
with the dead. 

While he accepted presents, he refused to use anything that had been motaee) ieee 
offered as alms; neither would he allow any of his family to use the tithes. 
what had ten: brought as alms ; for, said he, “alms are the im- 
purity of mankind” (7. e. that which cleanses their impurity.) His 
scruples on this point were so strong, that he would not eat even 
a date picked up on the road, lest perchance it might have dropped 
from a load intended as tithes. One day, little Hasan was 
playing by his grandfather when a basketful of dates was brought 
in: on inquiry, Mahomet found that they were tithes, and ordered 
them to be taken away and given to the poor Refugees. But 
Hasan having taken up one to play with, had put it in his mouth ; 
the Prophet seeing this, opened the boy’s mouth, and pulled it 
out—saying, “the family of Mahomet may not eat of the 
tithes.” 

Food which he relished.—Mahomet had a special liking for rooa. 
sweetmeats and honey. A tailor once invited him to his house 
and placed before him barley bread, with stale suet; there was 
also a pumpkin in the dish ; now Mahomet greatly relished the 
pumpkin. His servant Anas used to say as he looked at the 
pumpkin—“ Dear little plant, how the Prophet loved thee!” He 
was also fond of cucumbers and of undried dates. 

When a lamb or a kid was being cooked, Mahomet would go 

to the pot, take out the shoulder, and eat it. Abu Rafi tells us, 
“T once slew a kid and dressed it. The Prophet asked me for 
the forequarter and I gave it to him.” Give me another, he said ; 
and I gave him the second. Then he asked for a third:—‘O 
Prophet!” I replied, ‘‘there are but two forequarters to a kid.” 
“* Nay,” said Mahomet, “ hadst thou remained silent, thou wouldst 
have handed to me as many forequarters as I asked for.” 
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He used to eat moist dates and cooked food together. What 
he most relished was a mess of bread cooked with meat, and a 
dish of dates dressed with butter and milk. When he ate fresh 
dates he would keep the bad dates in his hand; one asked on a 
certain occasion that he would give him the dates so rejected :— 
“ Not so,” he answered ; “what I do not like for myself, I do not 
like to give to thee.” Once a tray of fresh dates was brought te 
him; he sat down on his knees by them, and taking them up by 
handfuls, sent one to each of his wives; then taking another 
handful, he ate it himself. He kept throwing the stones on his 
left side, and the domestic fowls came and ate them up. 

Mahomet used to have sweet (rain) water kept for his use. 

Food disliked. Food which he disliked.—On Mahomet’s first arrival at Medina, 
Abu Aytib used to send him portions of baked food. On one 
occasion the dinner was returned uneaten, without even the marks 
of the Prophet's fingers. On being asked the reason, he explained 
that he had refrained from the dish because of the onions that 
were in it; for the angel which visited him disliked them; but 
others he said might freely eat of them. So also as to garlic; he 
would never allow it to pass his lips; “for,” said he, “JZ have 
intercourse with one” (meaning Gabriel) ‘‘ with whom ye have not.” 
He disliked flour made of almonds, saying that it was “ Spend- 
thrifts’ food.” He would never partake of the large lizard 
(dhabb); for he thought it might have been the beast into which 
a party of the children of Israel were changed; but he said there 
was no harm in others eating it. 

When drinking milk Mahomet once said——“‘ When a man eateth 
let him pray thus:—O Lord! grant thy blessing upon this, and 
feed me with better than this! But to whomsoever the Lord giveth 
milk to drink, let him say,—O Lord! grant thy blessing upon this, 
and vouchsafe unto me an increase thereof; for there is no other 
thing which doth combine both food and drink save milk alone.” 
hore ee Mahomet's fondness for women and scents.—A great array of 

traditions are produced to prove that the Prophet liked these of 
all things in the world the best. 

Ayesha used to say,—‘ The Prophet loved three things,— 
women, scents, and food; he had his heart’s desire of the two first, 
but not of the last.” In respect of scents further traditions have 
been quoted in the Supplement to Vol. iii, 
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' Narrowness of his means at Medina.—A long chapter is de- Straitened means 
voted to this subject, containing many such traditions as the 
following. Fatima once brought Mahomet a piece of bread ; it 
was the first that had passed his lips for three days. Ayesha 
tells us that for months together Mahomet did not get a full meal. 
‘“‘ Months used to pass,” she says again, “and no fire would be 
lighted in Mahomet’s house either for baking bread or cooking 
meat. How then did ye live? By the ‘two black things’ |). 
—dates and water, and by what the citizens used to send ais 

us:—the Lord requite them! such of them as had milch cattle 
would send us a little milk. The Prophet never enjoyed the 
luxury of two kinds of food the same day; if he had flesh there 
was nothing else; and so if he had dates; so likewise if he had 
bread. We possessed no sieves, but used to bruise the grain and 
blow off the husks. One night Abu Bakr sent Mahomet the leg 
of a kid. Ayesha held it while the Prophet cut off a piece for 
_ himself in the dark; and in his turn the Prophet held it whilé 
Ayesha cut off a piece. ‘What,’ exclaimed the listeners, ‘and 
ye ate without a lamp!’ ‘Yea,’ replied Ayesha, ‘had we pos- 
sessed oil for a lamp, think ye not that we should have used it 
for our food ?’” 

Abu Hureira explains the scarcity thus. ‘It arose,” he says, 
“from the great number of Mahomet’s visitors and guests; for 
he never sat down to food but there were some followers with 
him. Even the conquest of Kheibar did not put an end to the 
scarcity. Because Medina has an intractable soil, which is 
ordinarily cultivated for dates only,—the staple food of its in- 
habitants. There did not exist in the country means of support 
sufficient for the greatly increased population. Its fruits were 
the common products of the soil, which want little water ; and 
such water as was needed the people used to carry on their backs, 
for in these days they had few camels. One year, moreover, a 
disease (premature shedding) smote the palms, and the harvest 
failed. It is true that a dish used to be sent for the Prophet's 
_ table from the house of Sad ibn Obfda, every day until his death, * 
and also in the same manner by other citizens ; and the Refugees 
used to aid likewise ; but the claims upon the Prophet increased 
greatly, from the number of his wives and dependants.” 

I have noticed this subject before: Introduction, p.1x. The 
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products of the surrounding country were no doubt at first in- 
adequate to the wants of the great numbers who flocked with 
Mahomet to Medina. But it is evident that although Mahomet, 
in the early years of the Hegira, may have been reduced to 
common fare, he could hardly have ever suffered want, especially 
with so many devoted followers about him. It was the contrast 
between the luxury prevalent in the days when tradition was 
growing up, and the simplicity of Mahomet’s habits, which mainly 
gave rise to these traditions. Thus Abd al Rahman, when in 
after years he used to fare sumptuously on fine bread and every 
variety of meats, would weep at the contrast between his table 
and the Prophet’s straitened fare. Another upbraids a comrade 
who could not live without bread made of the finest flour,— 
‘“‘ What ;” said he, “the Prophet of the Lord, to the last hour 
of his life, never had two full meals on the same day, of bread 
and of oil; and behold thou and thy fellows vainly luxuriate on 
the delicacies of this life, as if ye were children !” 

On Mahomet's Personal appearance.—The chief traditions on™ 
this head have been embodied in the text. The following are of 
a more special character. 

He used to wear two garments. His izér (under-garment) 
hung down three or four inches below his knees. His mantle 
was not wrapped round him so as to cover his body; but he 
would draw the end of jt under his shoulder. 

He used to divide his time into three parts: one was given to 
God, the second allotted to his family, the third to himself. When 
public business began to press upon him he gave up one half of 
the latter portion to the service of others. 

When he pointed he did so with his whole hand; and when he 
was astonished he turned it over (with the palm upwards?) In 
speaking with another, he brought his hand near to the person 
addressed; and he would strike the palm of the left, on the 
the thumb of the right hand. Angry, he would avert his face; 
joyful, he would look downwards. He often smiled; and, when 
he laughed, his teeth used to appear like hailstones. 

In the interval allotted to others, he received all that came to 
him, listened to their representations, and occupied himself in 
disposing of their business and in hearing what they had to tell 
him. He would say on such occasions:—“ Let those that are 
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here give information regarding that which passeth, to them 
that are absent; and they that cannot themselves appear to make 
known their necessities, let others report them to me in their 
stead; the Lord will establish the feet of such in the day of 
judgment.” : 

The Seal of Prophecy on the back of Mahomet.—This, says one, Seal of prophecy. 
was a protuberance on the Prophet’s back of the size and appear- 
ance of a pigeon’s egg. Abdallah ibn Sarjas describes it as 
having been as large as his closed fist, with moles round about it. 
Abu Ramtha, whose family were skilled in surgery, offered to 
remove it; but Mahomet refused, saying,— The Physican thereof 
is he who placed it where it is.” According to another tradition, 
Mahomet said to Abu Ramtha “ Come hither and touch my back:” 
which he did, drawing his fingers over the prophetical seal ; and 
behold there was a collection of hairs upon the spot. 

I have not noticed this “‘ Seal” in the body of the work, becatise 
it has been so surrounded by tradition with supernatural tales that 
it is extremely difficult to determine what it really was. It is said 
to have been the divine seal which, according to the predictions of 
the scriptures, marked Mahomet as the last of the Prophets. 
How far Mahomet himself encouraged this idea it is impossible 
to say. From the traditions quoted above, it would seem to have 
been nothing more than a mole of unusual size; and his saying 
that “ God had placed it there,” was probably the germ of the 
supernatural associations which grew up cuncerning it. Had 
Mahomet really attributed any divine virtue to it, he would have 
spoken very differently to one who offered to lance or remove it. 

On his hair.—It reached, says one of his followers, to his Hair. 
shoulders; according to another to the tip of his ears. His hair 
used to be combed: it was neither curling nor smooth. He had, 
by one authority, four curled locks. His hair was ordinarily 
parted, but he did not care if it was not so. According to 
another tradition,—‘ The Jews and Christians used to let their 
hair fall down, while the heathen parted it. Now Mahomet loved 
to follow the people of the Book in matters concerning which he 
had no express command from above. So he used to let down 
his hair without parting it. Subsequently, however, he fell into 
the habit of parting it.” 

On his being cupped—Some of the many traditions on this Cupping. 
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head have been quoted elsewhere. It was a cure which Gabriel 
directed him to make use of. He had the blood buried lest the 
dogs should get at it. On one occasion Mahomet having fainted 
after being cupped, an Arab is said to have gone back from the 
profession of Islam; (I suppose because the bodily weakness so 
exhibited was regarded as inconsistent with the prophetic office ?) 

On his moustache.—Mahomet used to clip his moustache. A 
Majian once came to him and said, “ You ought to clip your 
beard and allow your moustaches to grow.” ‘‘ Nay,” said the 
Prophet, “ for my Lord hath commanded me to clip the moustaches 
and allow the beard to grow.” 

On his dress.—Various traditions are quoted on the different 
colours he used to wear,—white chiefly, but also red, yellow, and 
green. He sometimes put on woollen clothes. Ayesha, it is said, 
shewed a piece of woollen stuff in which she swore that Mahomet 
died. She adds that he once had a black woollen dress ; and she 
still remembered as she spoke, the contrast between the Prophet's 
white skin, and the black cloth. ‘ The odour of it, however, 
becoming unpleasant, he cast it off,—for-he loved sweet smells.” 

He entered Mecca, on the taking of the city (some say), with 
a black turban. He had also a black standard. The end of 
his turban used to hang down between his shoulders. He once 
received the present of a scarf for a turban, which had a figured 
or spotted fringe ; and this he cut off before wearing it. He was 
very fond of striped Yemen stuffs. He used to wrap his turban 
many times round his head, and “the edge of it used to appear 
below like the soiled clothes of an oil-dealer.” 

He once prayed in a silken dress, and then cast it aside with ab- 
horrence, saying, ‘‘ This tt doth not become the pious to wear.” On 
another occasion, as he prayed in a figured or spotted mantle, the 
spots attracted his notice; when he had ended he said,—* Take 
away this mantle, for verily it hath distracted me in my prayers, and 
bring me a common one.” His sleeve ended at the wrist. The robes 
in which he was in the habit of receiving embassies, and his fine 
Hadhramaut mantle, remained with the Caliphs; when worn or 
rent these garments were mended with fresh cloth ; and in after 
times the Caliphs used to wear them at the festivals. When he 
put on new clothes, (either an under-garment, a girdle, or a 
turban,) the Prophet would offer up a prayer such as this:— 
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‘‘ Praise be to the Lord who hath clothed me with that which 
shall hide my nakedness, and adorn me while I live,—I pray thee 
for the good that is in this, and the good that hath been made for 
it; and I seek refuge from the evil that is in the same, and from 
_ the evil that hath been made for it.” 

Mahomet had a piece of tanned leather which was ordinarily 
spread for him in the Mosque to pray upon. He had also a mat 
of palm-fibre for the same purpose: this was always taken, after 
the public prayers, into his wives’ apartments for him to use there. 

He had a small apartment partitioned off from the Mosque 
and laid with matting, into which he used to retire for the evening 
prayer. The people, in their zeal to observe the fast of Ramadhan, 
gathered together at a late hour in the Mosque for the nightly 
prayer; and some of them, fancying that the Prophet had fallen 
asleep in his apartment, began to cough, as a sign for him to issue 
forth. He came out and said,—“I have observed for some days 
your coming for the nightly prayer into the Mosque, until I feared 
that it would grow by custom and prescription into a binding 
ordinance for you so to come; and verily, if this were com- 
manded, my people could not fulfil the command. Wherefore, 
my people, pray at evening-tide in your own houses. For truly 
the best prayer of a man is that offered up in his own house, 
excepting the prayers which are commanded to be offered in the 
Mosque.” 

On his golden ring—Mahomet had a ring made of gold; he Golden ring. 
used to wear it, with the stone inwards, on his right hand. The 
people began to follow his example and make rings of gold for 
themselves. Then the Prophet sat down upon the pulpit, and 
taking off the ring said,—" By the Lord, I will not wear this ever 
again ;” so saying, he threw it from him. And all the people 
did likewise. According to another tradition, he cast it away 
because it had distracted his attention when preaching; or because 
the people were attracted by it. He then prohibited the use of 
golden signet rings. 

On his stlver ring. —I have given the purport of these traditions Silver ring. 
elsewhere. Introduction, p. lxxvi. 

On his shoes.—His servant, Anas, had charge of his shoes and shoes. 
of his water-pot; after his master’s death he used to shew his 
shoes. They were after the Hadhramaut pattern, with two thongs. 
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In the year 100 or 110 A.H., one went to buy shoes at Mecca, 
and the shoemaker offered to make them exactly after the model 
of Mahomet's, which he said he had seen in the possession of 
Fatima, the granddaughter of Abbas. His shoes used to be 
cobbled. He was in the habit of praying with his shoes on. 
On one occasion, having taken them off at prayers, all the people 
did likewise; but Mahomet told them there was no necessity 
for doing so, for he had merely taken off his own because Gabriel 
had apprised him that there was some dirt attaching to them. 
The thongs of his shoes orice broke and were mended by a new 
piece ; after the service Mahomet desired his shoes to be taken 
away, and the thongs restored as they were; “for,” said he, “I 
was distracted at prayer thereby.” 

On his tooth-picks.—Ayesha tells us that Mahomet never lay 
down, by night or by day, but on waking he applied the tooth- 
pick to his teeth before he performed ablution. He used it so 
much as to wear away his gums. The tooth-pick was always 
placed conveniently for him at night, so that when he got up in 
the night to pray, he might use it before his lustrations. One 
says that he saw him with the tooth-pick in his mouth, and that 
he kept saying lc \c (a’8, a’A,) as if about to vomit. His tooth- 
picks were made of the green wood of the palin tree. He never 
travelled without one. 

fis articles of toilet.—I have noticed these in the Supplement 
to Vol. m. He very frequently oiled his hair, poured water on his 
beard, and applied antimony to his eyes. 

His armour.—Four sections are devoted to the description of 
Mahomet’s armour,—his swords, coats of mail, shields, lances, 
and bows. 

The Prophet used to snuff simsim (sesamum), and wash his 
hands in a decoction of the wild plum tree. When he was afraid 
of forgetting anything, he would tie a thread on his finger or his 
ring. 

On his horses, §c.—The first horse which Mahomet ever pos- 
sessed was one he purchased of the Bani Fazira, for ten owckeas 
(ounces of silver); and he called its name Sakb (running water), 
from the easiness of its paces. Mahomet was mounted on it at 
the battle of Ohod, there being but one other horse from Medina 
on the field. He had also a horse called Sabdha: he raced it, 
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and it won, and he was greatly rejoiced thereat. He had a third 
horse named Murtajis (neigher). 

When his white mule arrived from Muckouckas, Mahomet sent 
it to his wife Omm Salma; and she gave some wool and palm- 
fibre, of which they made a rope and halter. Then the Prophet 
brought forth a garment, doubled it fourfold, and throwing it over 
the back of the beast, straightway mounted it, with one of his 
followers behind him. It survived till the reign of Muéavia. 

Farwah (the Syrian governor, said to have died a martyr) sent 
the Prophet a mule called Fizza, and he gave it to Abu Bakr ; 
also an ass, which died on the march back from the farewell pil- 
grimage. He had another ass called Yafir. 

Ali was anxious to breed a mule similar to that of Mahomet; 
but Mahomet told him that ‘ no one would propose so unnatural 
a cross save he who lacked knowledge.” 

His riding camels.—Besides Al Caswa, Mahomet had a camel Riding camels. 
called Adhba, which in speed outstripped all others. Yet one 
day an Arab passed it when at its fleetest pace. The Moslems 
were chagrined at this; but Mahomet said—“ It is the property 
of the Lord, that whensoever men exalt anything, or seek to exalt 
it, then the Lord putteth down the same.” 

His milch camels—Mahomet had twenty milch camels, the Milch camels. 
same that were plundered at Al Ghaba. Their milk was for the 
support of his family: every evening they gave two large skins 
full. Omm Salma relates: — Our chief food when we lived with 
Mahomet was milk. The camels used to be brought from al Ghaba 
every evening. I had one called Aris, and Ayesha one called Al 
Samra. The herdman fed them at Al Jiania, and brought them 
to our homes in the evening. There was also one for Mahomet. 

Hind and Asma, two herdmen, used to feed them one day at 
Ohod, the other at Himna. They beat down leaves from the wild 
trees for them, and on these the camels fed during the night. 
They were milked for the guests of the Prophet, and his family got 
what was over. If the evening drew in and the camels’ milk was 
late in being brought, Mahomet would say,—‘‘ The Lord make 
thirsty him who maketh thirsty the family of Mahomet at night.” 

His milch flocks.—Mahomet had seven goats which Omm Ayman Milch fiocks. 
used to tend (this probably refers to an early period of his 
residence at Medina). His flocks grazed at Ohod and Himna 
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alternately, and were brought back to the house of that wife, 
whose turn it was to have Mahomet. A favourite goat having 
died, the Prophet desired its skin to be tanned. 

Mahomet attached a peculiar blessing to the possession of goats. 
‘‘ There is no house,” he would say, “ possessing a goat, but a 
blessing abideth thereon; and there is no house possessing three 
goats, but the angels pass the night there praying for its inmates 
until the morning.” 

Mahomet's servants.—Fourteen or fifteen persons are mentioned 
who served the Prophet at various times. His slaves he always 
freed. 

The houses of his wives.—Abdallah ibn Yazid relates that he saw 
the houses in which the wives of the Prophet dwelt, at the time 
when Omar ibn al Aziz, then governor of Medina, demolished 
them.* They were built of unburnt bricks, and had separate 
apartments made of palm branches, daubed (or built up) with 
mud: he counted nine houses, each having separate apartments, 
in the space from the house of Ayesha and the gate of Mahomet 
to the house of Asma, daughter of Hosein. Observing the dwell- 
ing place of Omm Salma, he questioned her grandson concerning 
it; who told him that when the Prophet was absent on the expe- 
dition to Dima, Omm Salma built up an addition to her house 
with a wall of unburnt bricks. When Mahomet returned, he went 
in to her and asked what that new building was. She replied, “I 
purposed, O Prophet, to shut out the glances of men thereby !” 
Mahomet answered, “O Omm Salma! verily, the most unprofit- 
able thing that eateth up the wealth of a believer is building.” 
A citizen of Medina, present at the time, confirmed this account, 
and added that the curtains (purdas) of the doors were of black 
hair-cloth. He was present, he said, when the despatch of the 
Caliph Abd al Malik (A.H. 86-88) was read aloud, which com- 
manded that these houses should be brought within the area of the 
Mosque, and he never witnessed sorer weeping than there was 
amongst the people that day. One exclaimed—I wish, by the 
Lord! that they would leave them alone thus as they are; then 
would those that spring up hereafter in Medina, and strangers 


* He was Caliph about one hundred years after the Hegira. 
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from the ends of the earth, come and see what kind of abode 
sufficed for the Prophet, and the sight thereof would deter men 
from extravagance and pride.” 

There were four houses of unburned bricks, the apartments 
being of palm branches; and five houses made of palm branches 
built up with mud and without any separate apartments. Each 
was three Arabian yards in length. Some say that they had 
leather curtains for the doors. One could reach the roof with 
the hand. 

The house of Haritha was next to that of Mahomet. Now 
whenever Mahomet took to himself another wife, he added a new 
house to the row, and Haritha was obliged successively to remove 
his house and build on the space beyond. At last this was 
repeated so often that the Prophet said to those about him— 
“Verily, it shameth me to turn Haritha over and over again out 
of his house.” 

Mahomet's private property.—There were seven gardens which Properties. 
Mukheirick, the Jew, left to Mahomet. Omar ibn al Aziz, the 
Caliph, said that when governor of Medina, he ate of the fruit of 
these, and never tasted sweeter dates. Others say that these gar- 
dens formed a portion of the confiscated estates of the Bani Nadhir. 
They were afterwards dedicated perpetually to pious purposes. 

Mukheirick is said to have been a learned Jewish priest and a 
leader of the B. Cainuca, who “ recognized Mahomet by his marks, 
and identified him as the promised Prophet.” But the love of 
his own religion prevailed,—so that he did not openly join Islam. 
Nevertheless, on the day of Ohod he put on his armour, notwith- 
standing it was the Sabbath day, and went forth with the Moslems 
and was killed. His corpse was found and was buried near the 
Moslems; but he was not prayed over, nor did Mahomet beg 
mercy for his soul then or afterwards; the utmost he would say 
of him was, “ Mukheirick, the best of the Jews!” He had large 
possessions in groves and gardens, and left them all to Mahomet. 

Mahomet had three other properties :— 

I. . The confiscated lands of the Bani Nadhir. The produce of 
these was appropriated to his own wants. One of the plots was 
called Mashruba Omm Ibrahim,—the summer garden of the slave 
girl, Mary, the mother of Ibrahim,—where the Prophet used to 
visit her. 
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Il. Fadak; the fruits of this were reserved as a fund for in- 
digent travellers. 

Ill. The fifth share in Kheibar. This was divded into three 
parts. Two were devoted for the benefit of the Moslems generally 
(i.e. for state purposes); the proceeds of the third, Mahomet 


assigned for the support of his own family; and what remained 


over he added to the fund for the use of the Moslems. ; 

The wells from which Mahomet drank.—A variety of wells are 
enumerated out of which Mahomet drank water, and on which 
he invoked a blessing, spitting into them. One night as he sat 
by the brink of the well called Gharsh, he said—‘ Verily, I am 
sitting beside one of the fountains of Paradise.” He praised its 
water above that of all other wells, and not only drank of it, but 
bathed in it. He also drank from the fountain of Budhaa, taking 
up the water in both his hands and sipping it. He would send 
the sick to bathe in this fountain ; “and when they had bathed, 
it used to be as-if they were loosed from their bonds.” 

The well called Ruma belonged to a man of the Bani Mozeina. 
Mahomet said that it would be a meritorious deed if any one were 
to buy this well and make it free to the public. Othman, hearing 
this, purchased the well for 400 dinars, and attached a pulley to 
it. Mahomet again happening to pass the well, was apprised of 
what Othmfin had done; he prayed the Lord to grant him a 
reward in Paradise, and calling for a bucket of water he drank 
therefrom, and praised the water, saying that it was both oold 
and sweet. 
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clxiii; subdued, clxv, clxxvi, ccxii, 
ccxxxviii; their invasion of Mecca, 
clxiv, cclxiii, IV. 176 

Acaba, first pledge of, II. 216; second 
pleige of, 232. 

Acaba, Al, near Mina, IV. 235, 237 


Index. 


Acaba, or Ayla, IV. 187 

Ackick, Al, IIT. 2,156. IV. 25 

Ackil, son of Abu Talib, II. 47. III. 
127. IV. 127. 

Acra, IV. 152, 172, 173 

Ad, L exxxviii. II. 64 

Addas, II. 85, 201. III. 98 

Aden, [. exxxiii, clxv 

Adhl, Bani, III. 201 

Adi, Bani, III. 92 

—— ibn Rabia, I. clxx 

, the poet, I. clxxix 

Adnan, I. evii, cxli, clxvi, excii, cxciii, 
CXCiv, CXCV, ccix 

Adultery, III. 249 

Adwan, Bani, I. cxcv, cxcvi. ccxix. 
CCXXiV 

Adzakhir, IV. 126 

Adzan, or call to prayer, [II. 53, 

Adzraat, III. 137 

Adzruh, IV. 190 

Aelius Gallus, I. cxxi, cliv 

Afra, sons of, IIT. 108, 121 

Afrikin, I. cliii 

Ahmad, title of Mahomet, I. 16. II. 
104, 313 

Ajyad, Jebel, II. 12, 13 

Akaba (Ayla), I. exvii, cxxxiv 

Akk, I. exciv, excv 

Ala ibn Hadhramite, IV. 216 

Alamain, boundary pillars of the sacred 
territory, IV. 129 

Al Ashal, Ban:, IIL. 181 

Al Ashath ibo Cays, I. ccxxii 

Alcama, I. clxxxviii 

Aleishra, I. clv 

Alexander the Great, I. cliii 

Ali, I. iii, xviii; his knowledge of the 
Coran, xix, xxxvi, xl, cclxx, 5. II. 
46, 66, 98, 118, 194, 196, 248, 254, 
258, 264. III. 8, 17, 69, 95, 103, 
110, 152, 247, 262,270. IV. 11,14, 
33, 34; exploits at Kheibar, 65; 66, 
90, 112, 114, 128, 131, 135, 140, 149, 
177, 185, 208; campaign in Yemen, 
225, 232, 260, 287, 288, 290, 295 

Alilat, I. cex 

Al Is, IV. 6 

Allat, I. ecx 

Al Mamin, I. xl 

Alms (Sadacat), IV. 155, 170 

Al Shaikhain, IIT. 162 

Alyite faction, L. xxxviii, xl 

Amalekites, I. cxiv, cxvii, cxxiv, exxv, 
cliii, excii, ccxi, ccxxix 

Ambariya, IV. 158 

Ambition of Mahomet, IT. 73 

Amila, Bani, IV. 183 

Amin (Faithful), title of Mahomet, II. 
15, 38 


Index. 


Amina, mother of Mahomet, I. 15, 26, 
27,28. III. 156 

Amir al Mominin, Ill. 75 

Amir ibn Tzarib, I. clxviii, ecxix 

Amman (Philadelphia), I. cxxxiv, 
clxxxviii, 33. IV. 103 

Ammar, I. Ixxiv. II. 125, 130, 131 

Ammonites, I. exiv 

Amr (IID) I. elxxviii, elxxxviii, eex xiii, 

—- (IV) Abu Shamir, I. clxxxviii 

al Macsur, [. clxxxvi, ccexx 

—— ibn Abasa, IT. 111 

—— ibn al Aas (Amru), IT. 172. III. 
166. See Amru 

—— ibn al Hadhrami, IIT. 73, 89 

—— ibn Awf, Bani, III. 5, 6 

—— ibn Colthin, the poet, I. clxxviii, 

— eexxiii 

—— ibn Foheira, IL 107, 130, 258, 261 

—— ibn Jahsh, III. 210, 214 

—— ibn Lohai, I. exeviii, cexii 

—— ibn Omeya, I. lxi. IIL. 208. IV. 
21, 58, 247 

— Mozeikia, I. cxlix, clvi, clxxxv 

—— the Hadhramite, [II. 99 

Amru (Amr ibn al Aas), IV. 90, 104, 
106, 116, 184, 218. See Amr ibn al 
Aas 

Anastasius, I. clxxv . 

Anaza, Bani, I. exevi 

Anbar, I. elxvi 

Anemone, the, I. clxxxi 

Angels, I. Ixiv, Ixv. II. 137, 156. III. 
124; at Honein, IV. 143 

Anis, IV. 69 

Anmar, I. exciv, excv 

Ansar, IT. 249. III. 26 

Antara, I. cexxvi 

Anticipations of Mahomet and Islam, 
I. Ixvii. II. 53, 215, 238 

Anushirvan, I. elxxv 

Apostles of Christ, IT. 208 

Arabia, described, I. exli; expulsion 
of the Jews and Christians from, 
IV. 271 

Arabic language, I. cxvi, cli 

Arabs’ love of poetry, I. v, lv, Ixxxiv ; 

' migration northwards, I. cxli 

Arafat, I. cev, 2, IV. 232, 233, 235 

Arca, son of, IIT. 263 

Arcam, house of, ITI. 109, 110, 117, 168, 
169 

Aretas, I. exxi, cxxiv, clxxxiv 

Arj, III. 2 

Aryat, I. clxiii 

Asad, Bani, I. excv, cxcvi. 
IV. 114, 246 

—— ibn Khozeima, Bani, III. 199 

— ibn Zorara, II. 215, 218, 236, 238, 
III. 12, 59 
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Asbagh, Al, a Christian chief, IV. 12 

Ascension of Jesus, II. 286 

Ashar, Bani, IV. 107 

Ashath, Al, chief of Bani Kinda, IV. 
220; marries Abu Bakr’s daughter, 
221 

As ibn Wail, IT. 7, 162 

Ashja, Bani, I. cexxiv. et seg. ccxxxiv. 
III. 142, 256, 266. IV. 107, 114 

Aslam, Bani, L. exlvi. IV. 107, 114, 
171 

Asma bint Omeis, IV. 269 

—— daughter of Abu Bakr, ITI. 11], 
258, 260 

——. daughter of Marwan, IIT. 130 

—— sister of Ayesha, II. 101 

wife of Jafar, ID. 111 

Assassination of Asma, III. 130; of 
Kab ibn Ashraf, 143; of Ibn Sanina, 
149 ; of Sofian ibn Khalid, 200 ; of 
Abu Rafi, IV. 14; of Oseir ibn Za- 
rim, 15; attempt to assassinate Abu 
Sofian, 20, et seq. 

Asses’ flesh forbidden, IV. 76 

Aswad, Al, the shepherd of Kheibar, 
IV. 78 - 

—— father of Zamaa, III. 128 

the impostor, IV. 248, 274 

Atick, a name of Abu Bakr, II. 102 

Atika, ITI. 90 

Attab,. IV. 137,.156 

Autas, IV. 138, 142 

Aws Allah, II, 214, 219 

Aws, Bani, I. exlix, clxxxv, excviii, 
ccxxx, et seq. II. 212, 216, 218, 282, 
235. LI. 5, 26, 247, 278. IV. 14 

Aws Monat, IT. 214 | 

Ayash ibn Abi Rabia, II. 244 

Ayash ibn Harith, IV. 200 

Ayesha, I. xi, xxviii, lx, Ixv, Ixxv. 
II. 100, 111, 254, 265. IIL. 14, 16, 
22, 151, 229, 236, 238, 243; her mis- 
adventure, 244, et seg. 252. IV. 81, 
112, 114, 160, 161, 258, 260, 272, 
277, et seg. 295, 325, 329. 

Ayham, son of Jabala, I. clxxxix 

Ayla, IV. 187, 189 

Aylan, I. exev, excvi, ccxiv 

Ayman, IV. 140, 143 

Ayr, Jebel, IIL 4. IV. 18 

Azdites, I. cxlix; their migration, 
clvi, clxv, clxxxiii, cxcvii, cxeviii. 
IV. 219 


Bab al Nisa (“ women’s porch”’), 
III. 20 

— al Salam, a gate of the Kauba, 
II. 37, 38 


did 


Backi al Gharcad, Mahomet’s visit to, 
LV. 257, 293 

Bacr, Sura, I. vi. IV. 140 

Bacum, a Greek captain, IL 32 

Badr, battle of, I. xiv. III. 69, &1, e 
sey. 88, 91, 96; the second, 220 

Badzan, I. clxv. IV. 55, 244, 248 

Bahira, I. celxx 

—— the monk, I. 35 

Bahra, Bani, 1V. 97 

Bahram Gour, J. clxxi, c]xxiii 

Bahrein, IV. 156, 180, 213, 216, 217, 
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Bajile, Bani, IV. 219 

r, Bani, TV. 109 

—— ibn Abdmonat, Bani, IL. cxcv, 
exevi, cxceviii, cci. IIL 90; their 
alliance with the Coreish, IV. 41 

—— ibn Wail, Bani, I. clxxiii ; their 
victory over the Persians, clxxxii; 
excv, cxcvi, CCXx, ef seq. CCXXVii. 
IV. 97, 217 

Bali, Bani, IV. 97, 104, 105, 176, 182 

Balkis, I. clv 

Bani Ghanan, IL 247 

—— Sheyba, gate of Kaaba, IV. 231 

Ban of the Corcish, Il, 174, et seq. 
190 

Baptism, IT. 289, 303. IV. 218 

Baraat, lV. 208, et seq. 

Baraka, see Omm Ayman 

Baruch, I. cvii, cxciii 

Bashir, IV. 83, 84, 94 

Basis, war of, L elxxvii, ccxxi 

Batn Marr, I. cxcvii 

Becca, or Mecca, IL 33 

Bedouin Arabs, IV. 183, 196 

Beit-allah, I. ccxiv. IL. 43 

Belcaa, IV. 97, 98, 298 

Belisarius, I. clxxvii, clxxxvii 

Bilal, II. 107, 129. III. 54. IV. 68, 
87, 128, 172, 220, 233, 266 

Biographies of Mahomet, I. xxxii, xl, 
lxxxix 

Bir Maina, disaster at, III. 204; curse 
against the perpetrators of the mas- 
sacre at, 207. IV. 226, 229 

Birradh, II. 4 

Birth of Mahomet, I. 12 

Bishr, IV. 253 

Black stone, I. cxcix, ccx ; sketch of, 
IL. 18, 34, 49. IV. 85, 127 

Boath, battle of, I. cexxxiv. IL 210, 
212. IIL 136, 185 

" Bodeil, IV. 28, 111, 116, 121 

Bohrao, IIL 141 

Bojair, IV. 178 

Bokhari, I. xliii, xliv, xlv 

Booty, denunciation against fraudulent 
appropriation of, IV. 77 


Inde: e 


Boric, IT. 221 
Bostra, I. 33. 
Bowat, III. 67 
Broach, I. exxxvi 

Brotherhood at Medina, III. 17 


II. 17,18. IV. 95 


Cc. 


Cahlan, I. exli, cxlix, cli, ccxix 

Cahtan, I. evii, cxli, cxlviii, et seg. cl 

Cainucaéa, Bani, I. ccxxx, et seg. LI. 
134 

Callinicus, battle of, I. clxxxvii 

Camels of Mahomet, IV. 335 

Camuss (Kheibar), IV. 64, 67 

Canons of criticism for tradition, I. liii, 
et seq. 

Cara, Bani, IIL. 201 

Caravans, I. cxxx; Meccan, ccxlix, 
cel II. 16, 44, 65, 213 

Carcarat al Cadr, III. 140 

Casim, son of Mahomet, IT. 26, 46, 70 

Casting stones at Mina, I. ccvi. IV. 
236 

—— lots by arrows, I. cclvi; forbid- 
den, III. 295 

Caswa, Al, I. celxvii. II. 249, 260. III. 
9, et seg. 119. IV. 25, 27, 85, 127, 
231 

Catan, III. 199 

Catholic faith of Abraham, II. 294, 
314 

Catira, Bani, I. cxii, cxcii, cxciv 

Caussin de Perceval, M., I. cxiliii, 
cxlviii 

Cave of Thaur, IT. 255 

Cayl, title of Himyarite princes, LV. 
214 

Cays, I. excv, cxcvi, ccxxii, ccxxiv 

—— ibn Sad, IV. 124 

Chastity, IL. 272 

Chosroes, II. 223. IV. 50, 54 

Christianity, in Yemen, I. clix, clx, 
clxiii; in Arabia, cxxix; at Hira, 
elxxi, clxxii, clxxv, clxxx; at Me- 
dina, clxxxy, ecxvii, ccxxiii, ccxxviii, 
ccxxXxvi, et seq. IIL. 7,18, 44, 49, 50, 
52, 124, 134, 147, 189, 212, 224, 277. 
IL. 23; cast aside by Mahomet, IV. 
212; crushed i in Arabia, 219 

Christian Scriptures, IL 189, 290, 
297 

Christians, their supposed testimony 
to Mahomet, I. lxviii; massacre of, 
in Najran, clxii, clxxvi. IL 298, 
293, 297, 299; to be subjected to 
tribute, IV. 211, 214, 217, 224, 251; 
Mahomet curses them on his death- 
bed, 270 


Index. 


Christian tradition in Syria, commu- 
nicated to Mahomet, IT. 309 

Circumcision, I. cxxix. III. 46 

Citizens (of Medina), IV. 263, 286 

Clergy, Christian, II. 304 

Coba, II. 244. III. 4, et seg., 8. IV. 
198; mosque of, destroyed, 199 

Codhas, Bani, I. cxlviii, cxlix, clxv, 
exevii. IV. 104 

Collectors of traditiqn, I. xxxii, xl, xli, 
xliv, xlvi 

Commander of the Faithful, IIT. 75 

Commerce, early lines of, I. cxxxi; 
with India, cxxxvi; decline of, in 
Arabia, cxxxviii. ID 44 

Commutation of holy months (asda), 
I. excix, cev, ceviii. IV. 240 

Companions of Mahomet, I. xxix, liii 

Contests, chivalrous, II. 2, 7 

Contributions required, III. 80 

Coran, I. ii; collected by Abu Bakr, 
xi; recension by Othman, xiii ; 
various readings, xv, xxiii; sup- 
posed changes in, xvi, xx; descrip- 
tion of, xxii; passages withdrawn, 
xxv; abrogated, xxvi; genuineness 
of, xxvii; value of, xxvii, xxxi; 
compared with tradition, li; early 
fragments, II. 59; early suras, 60 
et seq.; terrific suras, 88, 135, et seq.; 
an imposture, 145, 183;  corre- 
spondence with Old Testament, 185; 
called fables, 189, 266, 314; super- 
sedes Bible, 292, 297; passages of, 
regarding Ohod, III. 190; exile of 
Bani Nadhir, 215; a vehicle for 
‘‘general orders,’ 224; siege of 
Medina and massacre of Bani Co- 
reitza, 279; a depository of secular 
ordinances, 295; marriage and di- 
vorce, 302; warlike spirit of, 307; 
poetical passages, 309; arrangement 
of Medina portion, 311. IV. 323 

Coreish, I. exci, cxciv, cxcv, cxcvi, e¢ seq. 
cciii, cclxviii, 18. II. 2,10; rebuild 
Kaaba, 32; 41, 44, 67, 151, 159, 162, 
172, 174, 231, 240, 247, 251. 
64, 77, 83, 89, 94; defeated at Badr, 
106; 308. I1V.26; enter into a truce 
with Mahomet, 33; 85, 88, 110, 
116 

Coreitza, Bani, I. lviii, lxiv, clvii, 
ccxxx, et seg. IIT. 259, 266; besieged, 
270; massacred, 276 

Coss, I. cexxix. II. 7,9 

Cossai, I. ix. cxev, excvi, cxcvii, cxcix, 
et seq. ccxlii, cclxx 

Cotba, IV. 176 

Crown lands at Kheibar, IV. 74 

Crucifixion, II, 286, 289, 306 
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Cuba, see Coda. 

Cudeid, II. 91, 262. IV. 94, 134 
Cupping, IV. 331 

Curtain of the Kaaba, II. 39 
Cushites, I. eviii 


D. 


Dahis, war of, I. ccxxv 

Darim, Bani, IV. 174 

Date-trees, cut and burned by Ma- 
homet, IIT. 213 

David, I. exviii. IT. 12, 187 

Day of Atonement, III. 51 

Dedan, I. exiii 

Deputations to Mahomet, I. Ixxxiii 

Description of Mahomet, IT. 28, et seq. 

Despatches of Mahomet, IV. 50, et seg. 

Dhahak, IV. 176 

Dhamdhan, III. 83, 88 

Dhamra, Bani, I. exev, excvi. IL 67, 
69. IV. 152 

Dihya, IV. 10, 69 

Disaffected, the, I. lviii; of Medina, 
IIf. 29, 233; citizens of Medina 
rebuked for not going to Tabak, 
Iv. 194; die out, 200 

Ditch, dug round Medina, III. 256; 
battle of the, 261 ° 

Divine commission of Mahomet, IT. 73, 
77, 113 

Divorce, II. 272. III. 234, 304; the 
irrevocable, 306 

Door of Kaaba, II. 41, 42. IV. 128 

Doreid ibn Simna, IV. 138 

Dous, Bant, IV. 107, 145 

Dudan, Bani, I. exev. II. 110, 247 

Duil, Bani, I. excv, cxevi 

Duldul, Mahomet’s mule, IV. 139 

Dima, IV. 191, et seq. 

Dimat al Jandal, I. cxii; expedition 
to, III. 225; second expedition to, 
IV. 11; Khalid’s conquest of, 187 

Dzak wan, IT. 215. IIL 163 

, Bani, IIT. 206, et seq. 

Dzat al Rica, IIT. 223 

Dzat Atlah, IV. 94 

Dzobab, III. 137 

Dzobian, Bani, I. ccxxiv, et seg. IV. 
106 

Dzu Amr, III. 141 

Car, battle of, I. clxxxii, cexxiii 

— Carad, IV. 4 

—— Khashab, IV. 118 

—— Marwa, IV. 113 

Nowas, I. cxlviii, clxi, clxiii, 
celxxvi, ccxxix, ccxxxi 

—— Shenatir, I. clxi 

— Towa, III. 156. IV. 26, 85, 122 | 
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Dzu-l-Adzar, I. cliv 

Dzul Carnain, Essab, I. cliii 

—— Cassa, IV. 5 

—— Ficar, Mahomet’s sword, IIT. 105, 
113 


—— Hulcifa, III. 156. IV. 25 

—— Kuffein, an idol, IV. 145 

—— Kobolasa, its temple the Kaaba of 
Yemen, IV. 219 

—— Majaj, IT. 1, 181 

—— Marwa, IL. 83 


Eagle, Mahomet’s standard, IV. 65 

Eclipse of the sun, IV. 166 

Eed al Fitr, II. 50 

Eed al Zoha, LT. 51, 140 

Egypt, Mahomet’s despatch to go- 
vernor of, IV. 56 

Elephant, expedition of, L. clxiv, cclxiii 

-—— of Abraha, 1V. 27 

Eliyas, I. cxev, cxcvi 

Embassies to Medina, IV. 213, et seq. 

Emigrants, II. 249. III.25 - 

Emigration to Abyssinia. See Adys- 
sinia 

Enquirers, the Four, IT. 7, 52, 109 

Execution, Oriental mode of, II. 230 

Ezekiel, II. 187 

Ezra, Il. 188, 288. IV. 212 


F. 


Fadak, II. 4. IV. 73, 291, 338 

Fadhl, son of Abbas, IV. 236, 243, 274, 
288 

Falling stars, IT. 89 

Falschood, when allowable, I. Ixxiii 

Farwa, martyrdom of, IV. 102, et seq. 

Fasting, II. 56. III. 47 

Fatima, daughter of Mahomet, II. 21, 
46, 100, 194, 264. IIL 14, 152, 177, 
178. IV. 9, 112, 133, 157, 256, 277, 
291 

, Wife of Said, If. 109, 111, 168 

spe or intermission of inspiration, 
IT. 86 


Fezara (or Fazira), Bani, IV. 8, 12, 
14, 107, 149, 171, 191 

Fifth, royal of booty, I. ccexxi 

Fight, command to, II. 240, 250. III. 
32, 77 

Fihr Coreish, I. exciv, cxcv, exevi 

Fijar, or sacrilegious war, II. 3 

Fire worship, II. 224 

ne ood, the, TL of the, IV. 106 

the, IT. 188 
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Fokeiha, IT. 111, 123 

Fornication, punishment for, III. 249 
Foster-relationship, I. 18 

Friday, IL 218. III. 9, 41, 56 
service, LII. 300 

Fulfilled pilgrimage, IV. 84, et seq. 
Fuls, an idol, 1V. 177 


G. 


Gabriel, I. xiv. II. 74, 76, 83, et seg. 
138, 150, et seg. 219, 312, III. 43, 
106, 117, 269. IV. 178 

Games of chance forbidden, ITI. 300 

Gates of Kaaba, II. 41. IV. 231 

— of the Mosque of Medina, HI. 
15, 19 

Genii, II. 77, 89, 90, 203, 204 

Gerra (Lachsa), "L. exxxii 

Ghaba, Al, IIL 3, 156, 164, 258. IV. 
3, 19 

Ghalib, I. excy 

Ghassan, Bani, IV. 183 

Ghassanide dynasty, I. clxv, clxxxiii, 
cxc, cxcviii, cxxiv, ccxxxvii. II. 
44, 212 

Ghassanide Prince, despatch to, IV. 
52 

Ghatafan, Bani, I. excv, exevi, cexiv. 
III. 140, 141, 223, 265. IV. 63, 84, 
106 

Ghaza (Gaza), I. cclii. IT. 20 

Ghifar, Bani, IV. 24, 107, 114, 171 

Gnostics and Docete, II. 306 

Goats of Mahomet, IV. 335 

Golden ring of Mahomet, IV. 333 

Gospel History, II. 278 

Gospel, in Arabic, IL. 51,291, IV. 325 

Gospels, apocryphal, IT. 308 

Government, form of, at Mecca, I. 
ceexlii. II, 44 

Grave of Mahomet, IV. 293 

Greeks, II. 224 

Greek ship wrecked in Red Sea, IT. 32 


H. 


Habaa, battle of, I. ccxxv 

Habbar, IV. 7, 9, 1380 

Hadda, Al, III. 92 

Hadhramaut, I. cx, cl. IV. 180, 220 

Hagar, I. cxi, cxci 

Hajin, Al, burying-place at Mecca, 
I. eexlv, 29 

Hakim ibn Hizam, Il. 48, 179. TIL 
91, 98, 102, IV. 116, 121, 151 

—— ibn Keisan, III. 73, 75 

Halima, I. Ixxix, 19, 24. 1V. 147 
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Hamadan, IV. 244 

Hami, I. cclxx 

Hamna, daughter of Jahsh, III. 246, 
251 

Hamra al Asad, expedition to, III. 
182, 184 

Hamza, I. cclxx, 10, 18, 31. IT.- 23, 
166,171. III. 18, 64, 69, 103, 135; 
kills Othman, 168, 169; is slain, 
170; and mutilated, 173, 178, 181, 
182, IV. 88, 90 

Hanefite, or Catholic faith, IT. 9, 294 


Hanifa, Bani, I. eexxiii. II. 303. IV. 
60, 217, 246 
Haphsa, I. iv, xiii, III. 151. IV. 161, 


162, 163. 261, 266 

Haram, sacred territory, I. ccvi, ccxiii 

Harb, father of Abu Sofién, I. viii, 
cclix, celxi, celxx, 30. II. 5 

Harith al Raish, I. cliii 

——, Bani, I. cexxvii, cexxviii. IV. 
224, 225 

— (1.), I. clxxxv 

— (IL.), I. elxxxv 

— (IV.), I. elxxxvi 

— (V.), I. clxxxvii, cexx 

— (VIL), I. clxxxviii. IV. 52 

—— ibn Abdal Muttalib, I. celvi, 
ceclix, ccelxx, 31 

ibn Suweid, IIL. 133; executed, 
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—, son of Amral Macsir, I. 
clxxiii, cexxi 

the Less, I. clxxxviii 

Harrat, or ridge near Medina, Il. 6 

Hasan (son of Ali), IV. 295 

Hashim, I. ecxxxvii, ccexlvi, et seq. 
eclxx 

Hashimites, I. cclxxi. 30. II. 5, 11, 
175, 178, 190, 250 

Hassan, grandson of Mahomet, III. 
152 

—— ibn Thabit, I. lxxxvi, clxxxviii, 
clxxxix, cexxxii. IT. 256. IIL. 246, 
251. IV. 56, 173 

—— Tobba, I. clix; the Less, clviii, 
elx, clxvii, ccxxxi 

Hatib ibn Amr, ID. 111. IV. 113 

Hatim Tay, I. cexviii. IV. 177 

Hattab, II. 111, 123 

Haudza, chief of Yemama, IV. 59 

Haura, I. exxxi. ILI. 83 

Hawazin, Bani, I. excv, cxcvi, ccxxiv, 
19, 25. II. 2,203. IV. 136, e¢ seg. 
148, 204 

Heart, heathenish prejudice against 
eating the, IV. 228 

Heavenly journey of Mahomet, I. =n 
IT. 219 

Hegira, II. 261 
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Hejaz, I. cxlv 

Hejer, or Hatim, IT. 41, 43. IV. 186 

Hell, II, 63, 78, 145 

Heraclius, II, 223. IV. 49, et seq. 

Hijaba, charge of the Kaaba, I. cciv, 
cexliv, eexlvii, cclxxi, IV, 91 

Hijr, I. exxxviii, 33 

Hilf al Fudhial, confederacy of, II. 10 

Himyar, I. exlvi, cli, ccexx, ccxii, 
CCXXXV 

Himyarite alphabet, I. ix, cxlvii; in- 
scriptions, :did.; dialect, cli 

Himyarites, I. cxi, cxvi, elxvi, et seq. 
clxxv 

Hind, wife of Abu Sofian, II. 110. III. 
128, 155, 175. IV. 10, 132 

—,, wife of Adi, I. clxxix 

Hira, I. clxv, et seg.; becomes a 
Satrapy, clxxxiii, ccxxii, ccxxxv, 
cexxxvil 

——., hill of, IL. 53, 55, et seg. 74, 82, 
84, 206 

Hirta, I. clxxi 

Hisham ibn al As, II. 244 

— ibn Amr, IT. 179 

—— ibn Walid, II. 132 

Hisma, IV. 10 

Hisn al Ghorab, I. cxlvii 

Hobab, ITI. 96, 98 

ibn al Mundzir, III. 157 

Hobal, I. celvi. If. 41. IV. 127 

Hobeib ibn al Asaf, IIL 8 

Hodeibia, I. cclxvii. II. 88, IV. 27; 
treaty of, 33 

Hodheir al Ketaib, I. cexxxiv 

Hodzeifa recommends recension of 
Coran, I. xiii, xxix. III. 268 

Hodzeil, Bani, I. exev, excvi, 18. ILI. 
199. IV. 133 

Hojr Akil al Morar, I. clxi, clxxxvi, 
ccxx 

Holeil, I. cci, ccii 

Holy Spirit, II. 138, 287, 311 

Homs, I. celxvii. II. 268 

Honein, battle of, I. lxiv. IV. 136, 
139 

Horims, I. exiii, exvii 

Horses of Mahomet, [V. 337 

Hosein, grandson of Mahomet, III. 152 

Hostilities with Mecca, Il. 265. III. 
63 

Houries, II. 141, et seg.; of paradise, 
IV. 79 

Houses of Mahomet, IV. 336 

Hud, Sura, 1V. 255 

Human sacrifices, I. cclxi 

Husbands, duties of, IV. 238 | 

Huweirith, IV. 10, 130 

Huweisa, III. 149 

Huweitib, IV. 110, 151 
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Huwey, IIL 139, 255, 259, 277. IV. 
67 
Hypocrites, the, IIL 30 


Ibn Camia, wounds Mahomet, III. 172 

—— Hisham, L. x), xciii 

—— Ishac, L. xl, xc 

Ibrahim, son of Mary the Copt, IV. 
159; death of, 165 

Idbam, Wadi, IV. 1138 

Idolatry, I. ccxii, cexxxvi. I. 41, 140, 
155, 157, 217, 219. ILL 306; sup- 
preseed at Mecca, IV. 127; to be 
annihilated, 209, 211 

Idols round about the Kaaba, II. 41. 
IV. 127, 198, 194 

Idumeans, I. cxiii, cxvii 

Ifadha, I. cxcix, ccxliv 

hram (assuming pilgrim garb), I. cev 

Djéza, 1. excix, cexliv 

Tkrima, son of Abu Jahl, III. 107, 163, 
166, 262. IV. 26, 109, 125, 132 

Imam (leader of prayer), Lv. IV. 223 
Imraul Cays (I.), L clxxi 

: (IIT.), L. clxxxiv 

Indian commerce, I. exxxvi 

Incantations of the Jews, IV. 253; 
used by Mahomet, 278 

Infanticide, L celxi. IL. 53. IV. 228 

Inheritance, law of female, IIT. 197 

Injil, IL 291 

Inspiration, so called, of Mahomet, IT. 
68 et seq. 75, 81, et seq. 87, 136, 
189, 230, 312; nature of, IV. 316 

Intercalation of the year (Nasda), I. 
excix, ccv, ccviii; abolished, IV. 239 

Isabah, I. civ 

Ishmael, I. cxi, exci, excii, ccix, ccexv, 
et seq. 

Ishmaelites, I. cxi 

Islam, unity of civil and religious 
elements in, I. xl; existed before 
Mahomet, Ixviii. II. 147, 217, 295 

Tera (night journey to Jerusalem), IT. 
222 

Istibra (interval before re-marriage of 
females), 1V. 76, 149 

Iyad, Bani, I. clxvi, clxxi, cxciv, excv, 
excviii, cxcix 


J. 


Jabala (VI), I. clxxxvii 

Jabbar (near Wadi al Cora), IV. 84 
Jabir, III. 223 

Jabr, LI. 122 
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Jadzima, Bani, IV. 135, 136 

Jafar, I. 47,172. IV. 58, 79, 88, 90, 
96; killed, 99, 100, 101, 102 

Jahja, III. 239 

Jal al Jawf, or Dima, IV. 191, 192, 
193 

Jalis, IV. 30 

Janba, Bani, TV. 190 

Jarba, IV. 190 

Jebel Ared, I. cxlv 

—— Hind, IV. 123 

— Kora, I 2. IL 199, 201 

Shammar, I. cxlv 

Jerash, I. cxxxiv, cxxxvii, 33 

Jeremiah, I. cvii, cxciii 

Jesus, picture of, II. 41; parallel be- 
tween the temptation of Mahomet 
and that of, 91 et seg.; further 
parallel, 273, 283, et seg.; divine son- 
ship of, 287. . IV. 212 

Jewish scriptures, II. 183, 290, 297; 
witness, 184, 312; legends in Coran, 
185; sorcery, III. 61 

Jewish tribes, IV. 187, 190 

Jews, their supposed testimony to 
Mahomet, I. Ixviii. II. 184, 211; 
legendary history of Arabia bor- 
rowed from their Scriptures, I. lxix, 
cvii, Cxxv, clvii, ccxvi, ccxxix, et seq. 
IL 183, 293, 297, 314; sent back 
from Ohod, IL 162; of Kheibar, 
IV. 14, et me 61, et seq.; expatriated 
by Omar, IV. 75; to be subjected to 
tribute, 211, 216, 217, 223, 258; 
Mahomet curses them on his death- 
bed, 270 

— of Medina, IZ. 211. DL 81, et 
seq. 119, 130, 1387; new treaty made 
with them, 150, 289; denunciations 
against, 290; their hatred of Ma- 
homet, 291 

Jeyfar, IV. 2138 

Jierrana, IV. 142, 146, 147, 155, 156 

Jirjir, or Gregory, L cliv 

Jodzeima, I. clvii, cxlviii, clxx 

Joheina, Bani, I. cxlix, ccxxxiv. IIL. 
65,83. IV. 24, 106, 107, 114, 171 

Johfa, III. 90, 111 

John the Baptist, IL. 279 

, prince of Ayla, 1V. 187, et 
seq. 

Joktan, IL. cvii, cx, cl 

Jorf, TIL 156, 258. IV. 96, 253, 285, 
29 

Jorhom, Bani, I. cxcii, cxciii, excvii, 
excvili, ccix, ccxi, celvi 

Jorsh, capital of Bani Azd, IV. 220 

Joseph, II. 187. IV. 266 

Journey of Mahomet to Jerusalem and 
Heaven, IT. 219 
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Judaism, I. clviii, clxii, ceexvi, cexxxi, 
ecxxxvi. II. 7, 8, 14, 183, 211, 217; 
cast aside, IV. 212 

Judgment, temporal, threatened by 
Mahomet, IL. 144, 226 

Judzim, Bani, IV. 10, 97, 107, 183 

Jueil ibn Suraca, IV. 152 

Jifi, Bani, IV. 228 

Juhan, Al, IV. 126 

Julian the Emperor, I. clxxxv 

Justin, I. clxii, clxxvi 

Juweiria, Mahomet’s wife, III. 242 


K. 


Kaaba, J. exxvi, clvii, cxcli, cciv, ccix, 
et seg. ccxxxvi. II. 9; plan of, 18, 
$1, 40, et seg. 154, IV. 86, 127, 169, 
231, 242 

Kab, Bani, IV. 110 

ibn Asad, chief of Bani Coreitza, 

III. 259, 277 

ibn Ashraf, assassinated, ITI. 143 

— ibn Malik, I. xi, lxxxvi. IIL. 173. 
IV. 197 

ibn Zoheir, the poet, IV. 178, 179 

Kafir, TI. 147 

Kalb, Bani, I. cxlix, clxvi. II. 50. 
IV. 193 

Kara al Ghamin, IT. 88. IV. 3, 26 

Katib al Wackidi, I. pref. vi, xcvi 

Kedarenes, I. cxii 

Keidar, IV. 198 

Keturahites, I. cxii 

Khadija, I. iii, 18, 24. II. 16, 21, 
et seq. 45, 56, 66, 82, et seg. 98, 179, 
193, 194, 208 

Khaithama, IIT. 160 

Khalid ibn al Bokeir, III. 70 

—— ibn Said, II. 110 

—— ibn Walid, defeats the Moslems 
at Ohod, III. 170, 263. IV. 26; his 
conversion, 90; 123, 125, 134, 1385, 
136, 139, 187, 191, 192, 224, 246 

Khariba, I. cxlvii 

Kharija ibn Zeid, ITI.8 

Kharijites, I. xxxviii 

Kharrar, III. 66 

Khasafa, Bani, I. excy, cexxiv 

Khatham, Bani, I. cxcv, celxiii. IV. 
176 

Khatma, Bani, IIT. 132 

Khattab, Omar’s father, IT. 7 

Khaulan, I. cxlv 

» Bani, IV. 215 

Khawarnac, I. clxxi, et seq. 

Khazaz, battle of, I. ccxx 

Khazraj, Bani, I. cxlix, clxxxv, cxcviii. 


IV. 14, 85 
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Kheibar, campaign of, I. lxiv. IV. 61, 
253, 292, 338 

Khindif, Bant, I. excvi. 
position of, 60 

Khobab ibn al Aratt, I. lx. IL 108, 
130, 168 

Khobeib, ITI. 202 

Khoneis, I. 109. III. 151 

Khozaa, Bani, I. excviii, cci, cclxii, 
eelxviii. II. 262; their alliance 
with Mahomet, IV, 41, 109, 110, 
129, 133, 134 

Khozeima, I. exev, excvi 

Khushain, Bani, IV. 107 

Khuweilid, II. 7, 16, 22 

Kibla, II. 238. III. 40 

Kilab, I. exev, cxcix 

— , Bani, IV. 83, 171, 176 

Kinana, Bani, I. exev, excvi, cel xviii. 
iI, 210 

——, chief of Kheibar, IV. 64; put to 
death, 67 

Kinda, Bani, I. cxlix, clxxvi, ccxx, 
et seq., eexxvii. II. 301. IV. 220 

Kiydda, leadership in war, I. ccxliv, 
cclxxi, 30 

Kobad, I. clxxiv 

Koleib, I. cexxi 

Kolthim, III. 7, 8, 59 

Kulab, battle of, I. cexxi, cexxvii 

Kurz ibn Jabir, IIT. 68. IV. 125 

Kuteiba (Kheibar), IV. 64 


IV. 59, et seq. ; 


L. 


Labeth, or Labbeik, IV. 25, 236 

Labid bewitches Mahomet, IV. 80 

—-~ the poet, I. cexxvi. IV. 226 

Lahyan, Bani, IIL. 199, 201, 202, 207; 
expedition against, IV. 2 

Lailat al Cadr, II. 138 

Lakhn, Bani, I. cxlix, clix. IV. 97,183 

Lakhmite dynasty at Hira, L clxx, 


cl xxii 

Lapse of Mahomet, I. Ixxiii, xciv. II. 
149, et seq. 

Lat, L ecx, celxiii. ID, 41, 150, 153, 
199, IV. 205 

Layth, Bani, I. exev, exevi 

Leaders, the twelve, II. 238 

Leith, Bani, IV. 94 

Lion of God (Hamza), II. 171, 1. 103, 


Liwh mounting the banner at, "Mecca, 
I. cciv, cexliv, cexlvii, cclxxi. IL. 40, 
41. IIL. 166 

Lord’s Supper, IT. 285, 289 

Loway, I. excv 

Lustration, ITT. 40 
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Maab, IV. 95, 97 

Madadd, I. exciii, cxciv, cxev, cxcvii, 
Cccix, CCxiX, et seq. 

Ma-al-Sama, I. clxxiv 

Maan, IV. 97 

Mabad ibn Wahb, HI. 110, 117 

Macam Ibrahim, L cexvi. II. 38 

—— Ismail, I. ccexvi. _ U1. 43 

Macna, IV. 190 

Madaini, I. xl, lxxxix 

Madhij, Bani, I. cxlix, cexix 

Madicarib, I. clxiv 

Magians, IV. 216, 217 

Mahmood ibn Maslama, IV. 66, 87 

Mahomet, glorified by tradition, I. 
xxviii, xiii; his miracles, lxv, lxvi. 
II. 257, 262. IV. 28; whether he 
dyed his hair, I. Ixxvi; his ring, 
tbid.; attempt on his life, lxxx,clxxxii, 
clxxxviii, cxcv ; age, ccviii, ccxl, cclxx, 
birth-place, 5; birth, 12,16; nursed, 
18, 19; seized with a fit, 21, 23; 
visits Medina, 26; adopted by Abdal 
Muttalib, 30; by Abu Talib, 32; 
first journey to Syria, 33; supposed 
journey to Yemen, 37. IL. 6, 11; 
youth of, 12, 14; second journey 
to Syria, 16; marriage, 23; descrip- 
tion of, 28; assists in rebuilding the 
Kaaba, 34; solitary contemplation, 
35; belief in his own inspiration, 60; 
depression, 70; thoughts of suicide, 
71, 84; supposed reception of a 
divine commission, 74; makes con- 
verts, 97; his Japse, 149; refuses 
compromise with idolators, 163; is 
persecuted, 165; shut up with Abu 
Talib, 174; released, 192; journey 
to Tayif, 198; marries Sawda, 207; 
meets inquirers from Medina, 209, 
216, 231; his lofty front at Mecca, 
225, 228; authority assumed over 
his own followers, 229; in the cave, 
255; flight, 260; reaches Medina, 
II. 5; builds the Mosque, 18; super- 
stitions, 61; first military expedi- 
tion, 67; at Badr, 97; his dream 
before Ohod, 158; wounded, 170; 
picture of, at the weekly service, 
194; his revengeful prayer against 
his enemies, 207; marches to Dima, 

5; scandal caused by his marrying 
inab, 228; released from the obli- 

gation to consort equally with his 
wives, 236; estranged from Ayesha, 
246; curses the Coreishite army, 
263; his distress at the siege of 
Medina, 264; conduct at the mas- 
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sacre of the Coreitza, 276, 282; his 
concubine Rihana, 278; simplicity 
of his habits and tastes, 296; reve- 
rence exacted by, 297; the favourite 
of heaven, :did.; makes the lesser 
pilgrimage to Hodeibia, IV. 23; his 
prospect of universal supremacy, 
46; his despatches, 48, et seq.; 
poisoned, 71; bewitched by the 
Jews, 80; performs the lesser pil- 
grimage, 84; enters the Kaaba, 87 ; 
affected by the death of Zeid and 
Jafar,101; enters Mecca, 127; mobbed, 
150; scandal caused by his affair 
with Mary, 160; attains supremacy 
in Arabia, 168; performs the fare- 
well pilgrimage, 230; his speech 
at Mina, 217; enters the Kaaba for 
the last time, 242; his despatch to 
Moseilama, 247; his visit to the 
burial ground, 257; his last sickness, 
261; sayings on his death-bed, 268, 
et seq.; his last appearance in the 
mosque, 274; his death, 278; his 
burial, 295; his character, 302, et seq.; 
personal appearance, 1b.; modera- 
tion, 306; cruelty, 307; polygamy, 
309 ; moral courage, 313; moral 
declension at Medina, 318; descrip- 
tion of, in the Bible, 325; traditions 
regarding his habits and character, 
326, et seg.; his property, 337 

Mahometanism, its benefits, [V. 320; 
its evils, 321 

Mahra, I. clxv. IV. 180, 2138 

Makhzum, Bani, IL. 33, 37, 132 

Malik ibn Ajlan, I. cexx 

— ibn Awf, IV. 138, 142, 155, 204 

—— ibn Nadhr, I. excv 

—, the Azdite, I. clxvii 

Mallal, III. 70 

Manat, IT. 150, 152. IV. 134 

Mareb, IV. 244 

Marhab, IV. 65, 66 

Mariaba, or Mareb, L cxxi, cxxii, cxlvii, 
cl, cliv, clvi 

Maria Dzat al Cariain, I. clxxxvi 

Marr al Tzahran, II. 1, 21. IL 91. 
IV. 84, 115 

Marriage of son with father’s widow, 
Il. 52. DI. 303 

Marthad, I. clx 

Martyrdom, zeal for, III. 159; of Zeid 
and Khobeib, 202; of Farwa,IV. 102; 
of Orwa, 203 

Martyrs of Ohod, III. 187; blessedness 
of, 193 |. 

Marwea, I. excii, cev,8. IV. 86, 87 

Mary the Copt, I. Ixxiv. IV, 56, 157. 
et seq. 165, 337 
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Mary, the Virgin, II. 19, 41, 74, 138 
278, 310. IV. 256 

Mavia, I. clxxxvi 

Mayfaak, IV. 84 

Mazdak, I. clxxiv 


Mecca, how first peopled, I. cxxv, cxxxi, 


exli, exci, ccii, ccix, ccxi, ccxiv, 


ccxxxvi, ccxlji, e¢ seg. ccxlv, ccxlviii; * 


description of, 1. II. 33, 246; con- 
quest of, IV. 123, et seq. 

Meccan rites, II. 140, 268 

Medina, or Ydathred, how first peopled, 
I. exxv, cxlii, clvii, cexxix, cclvi, 26; 
pilgrims from, meet Mahomet, II. 
209, 225, 243, 246; description of, 

’ IT. 3; climate, 15; besieged, 124, 
255. 

——, men of, II. 209, 216, 231, 235, 
240, 247. Ll. 26. IV. 129, 153, 184 

Mediterranean Sea, II. 20 

Medlij, Bani, III. 69 

Meimina, Mahomet’s wife, IV. 89 

Meisara, II. 17, 21, 22 

Messiah, IT. 212. IV. 212 

Micdad, III. 66,116. IV. 4 

Michael, I. xiv. IIL. 106 

Midianites, I. cxili 

Mikyas ibn Subaba, IV. 131, 183 

Mile of Arabia, IV. 62 

Mina, I. cevi, cexiv, 2. IT. 216, 233. 
IV. 208, 232, 236, et seq. 242 

Miracles of Mahomet, I. Ixv. II. 257, 
262. IV. 28 

Miraj (Mahomet’s ascent to Heaven), 
II. 222 

Mistah, III. 246, 251 

Moabiter, I. cxiv 

Moadz ibn Jabal, IV. 136, 156; Ma- 
homet’s envoy to the south of Arabia, 
222, 223, 226 

Modllacat, I. cexxii, ecxxiii, eexxvi. II. 
2. IV. 178, 227 

Mocha, I. exxxvi 

Modadh, I. excii, exeviii 

Modhar, I. exciv, exev, cexxiv 

Modrika, I. cxcv, excvi 

Monks, II. 18, 304. IV. 212 

Months, the four holy, I. ecvi 

Morad, Bani, IV. 219 

Moseilama, the impostor, I. xi. I. 
303. IV. 274. See Museilama 

Moses, II. 188, 314. III. 21. IV. 214 

Mosque of godly fear, III. 9. IV. 
199 

of Medina, III. 12, 15, 18, et 

seq. 

of Cuba destroyed, IV. 198,199 

Motazelites, I. xl 

‘‘ Mothers of the Faithful,’’ Mahomet’s 
wives, III, 232 
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Mount of Farewell, IV. 96 

Mozdalifa, [V. 233, 235 

Mozeina, Bani, I. cxcv, cxcvi, ccxxxiv. 
IV. 24, 107, 114, 171 

Muadz ibn Amr, III. 107 

Miiallafa Culibuhum, chiefs to whom 
largesses were given by Mahomet, 
IV. 154 

Muatta, I. xlii 

Muavia, son of Abu Sofian, I. xxxviii, 
xl, eelxx. IV. 151, 221 

Muckouckas, IV. 57, 157 

Mudhahabat, see Modllacdat 

Mughammis, I. celxiii. 

Mughira, I. clxxxi. IV. 29, 205, 206 

Muhajerin, IT. 249. III. 25 

Muhammad, see Mahomet 

—— ibn Maslama, I. 16. III. 144, 
210, 272. IV. 5, 66, 84, 185 

Muhassir, valley of, IV. 236 

Muheisa, IIT. 149 

Mujaddzir, Al, III. 186 

Mujanna, IT. 1, 181 

Mukheirick, the Jew, IV. 327 

Mundzir (I.), L. elxxiii 

—— (llI.), IL clxxiv; his war 
against the Romans, clxxvii, clxxxvi, 
celxxxviili, ccxxi, ccxxxiii 

(IV.), I. clxxix 

Muraisi, LI. 238 

Murra, Bani, III. 256. IV. 83, 94, 
106 

Musab ibn Omeir, II. 119, 133, 162, 
217, 218, 232. IIL 98, 116, 161; 
killed, 170 

Musa ibn Ockba, I. lxxxviii 

Museilama, the impostor, IV. 217, 246. 
See Moseilama 

Mustalick, Bani, ITI. 287. IV. 175 

Musulman, Il. 147 

Mita, IV. 95; battle of, 98, 252, 298 

Mutariba, and Mustariba, Arab races 
of, I. cli, excii 

Mutilation forbidden, ITT. 178; a legal 
penalty, IV. 19 

Mutin, II. 192, 206 

Muttalib, I. cexlvi, cclii, cclxx 


Nabatheans, I. cxii, cxx, cxxiv, cxxvi, 
Cxxxiv, cxcii, ccxvi, ccli 

ee a beverage of date-water, 

Nabigha, 1 elxxxviii 

Nabit, I. cxcii 

Nadhir Bani, I. lviii, ccxxx, et se 
Ill. 300. IV. 67, 337 - 
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Nadhr, IL. cxev, cxcvi 

—— ibn al Harith, HII. 115 

Nahorites, L. cxiv 

Najashy, or Negus, I. elxiil. IL. 133, 
172, et seg. IV. 58, 91, 176 

Najd, I. cxlv. III. 4. IV. 83, 84 

Najran, I. cxlv, cliv, clxii, clxxvi, 
cexxviii. IL 146,299. IV. 83, 224, 
225, 244 

Nakha, Bani, IV. 225 

Nakhla, IL 208. III. 70 

Namis (Nomos), II. 84 

Natah (Kheibar), IV. 64 

Naufal ibn Abd Menaf, I. ccxlvi, ccliv, 
eelxx, 31. IL 5, 33 

——, the Duilite, IV. 146 

Nebuchadnezzar, I. exciii, ccix, ccxxx 

Nestorius, II. 18 

Nizar, I. excv 

Nofail, I. cclxiii, cclxv, cclxvii 

Noman (1.), I. clxxi 

— (III.), L. elxxiii 

— (IV.), I. cexxiv 

—— (V.), I. clxxix, et seg. IT. 4 

Nowfal, grandson of Mughira, III. 
73, 75. 

—— ibn Khuweilid, IIL 110 

Nueim, III. 220, 265 

Nur, Jebel, I. 2. I. 55 


O. 


Oaths, II. 77, 121, 135 

QObada ibn Samit, IT. 238. HL 137, 138 

Obeida, son of Harith, II. 106. III. 
65, 103 
Obeidallah ibn Jahsh, II. 52, 

" IV. 59 

Obey ibn Kab, L iii, xiv, xxiv. IIL 153 

—— ibn Khalf, his death, IIL 171 

Obna, IV. 252 

Ocatz, fair of, IT. 1, 181 

Ocba ibn Abi Mait, III. 116 

Odenath, or Odzeina, L clxviii 

Odzeir, or Ezra, IV. 212 

Odzra, Bani, I, cxlix,cc. IV. 105, 176, 
182 

Ohaiha, L. clviii, cexxx, ccxxxii, ccli 

QOhod, III. 4, 16, 156, 164, et seq. 

——., battle of, III. 107, 118, 153, et seq. 

Okeidar, IV. 191, et seq. 

Okkasha, III. 70, 172 

Old Testament, IV. 325 

Oman, L. cxlvi, cl. IV. 156, 180, 213, 
214 

Omar, I. iv, x; advises the collection 
of the Coran, Xi; Xix, XX, XxXiv, Xxxiv, 
lviii, 1x, Ixxiv. IL 119, 168, 171, 
044, IIL 18, 93, 117, 151, 215, 241. 
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IV. 31, 75, 76,83, 105, 112, 128, 140, 
149, 161, 223, 253, 265, 266, 271, 
282, 283, 284, 285, 286, 287, 288; 
speech on installation of Abu Bakr 
as Caliph, 289; 294, 295, 296, 297, 
298 

Omar (IL.), I. xxxii. 


- Omarah, IV. 90 


Omeir ibn Abi Wackkas, IIL. 84, 105 

—— ibn Adi, ITI. 131, 132 

-——— ibn Wahb, ITI. 99 

Omeya, I. cclxi, ceclxx 

Omeyads, I. xxxvii, ccl, cclxxi, 30 

Omeya ibn Abd Shams, I. ccl 

—— ibn Khalf, IL 7. III. 68, 110, 
114 

Omm al Fadhl, wife of Abbas, IV. 88 

—— Ayman (Baraka), I. 11, 26, 27, 
29. II. 49, 98, 247, 265. TH, 14. 
IV. 285 

— Burda, IV. 158, 166 

—— Farwa, daughter of Abu Bakr, 
IV. 221 

—— Habiba, II 109; married to 
Mahomet, IV. 59, 80, 112, 270 

Hani, IT. 220. IV. 132 

—— Kirfa barbarously put to death, 
IV. 18 

—— Kolthim, daughter of Mahomet, 
IL. 26, 46, 264. IDL. 14, 120. IV. 


—— Salim, IV. 158 

—— Salma, Mahomet’s wife, II. 106, 
172, 246. III. 122, 227, 238. IV. 
26, 62, 114, 144, 269, 270, 295, 335, 
336 

—— Siba (Omm Anméar), II. 108 

Suleim, IV. 69 

Omm Walad, IV. 159 

Omra, or Lesser Pilgrimage, IL. cev. 
IV. 84, 232, 233 

Oraidh, I. cexxxiv. IIL 1389, 145 

Orna, III. 200 

Orwa, I. xxxiv, Ixxxviii, cii 

—, a chief of Tayif, IV. 29, 203; 
his martyrdom, 204, 206, 207 

murdered at Fadak, IT. 4 

Osama, son of Zeid, II. 49, 265. IIL 14, 
121, 247. IV. 84, 140, 235, 252, 
260, 261, 266, 268, 269, 276, 285, 
288, 297, et seq. 

Oseid ibn Khuzeir, Il. 218. III. 247 

Oseir ibn Zarim, a Jew, slain trea- 
cherously, IV. 16 

Osfan, IT. 91, 261. IV. 3, 26 

Osheira, III. 68 

Otarid, IV. 173 

Otba ibn Ghuzwan, III. 70, 74 


Index. 


Otba ibn Rabid, IT. 5, 162,200. ITI. 98, 
103, 114 

——, son of Abu Lahab, II. 46, 67, 
105 

Oteiba, son of Abu Lahab, IT. 46 

Otheil, III. 115 

Othman L. iii; his recension of Coran, 
xiii; his copy of Coran, xiv, xxxvi, 
xxxvii, Ixiv. III. 151. IV. 31, 32, 
149, 184, 338 

——, brother of Talha, killed, ITI. 
167 

——, grandson of Mughira, III. 73, 
75, 184 

— ibn al Huweirith, If. 7, 22, 44, 
50 ; 

—— ibn Matzim, IT. 106, 133 

— ibn Talha, IV. 91, 92, 128 

Oweim, IIL 187 

Ozza, IT. 41, 150,152. IV. 134, 135 


P. 


Palmyra, I. cxxxi, cxxxii, clxviii, clxix 

Paraclete, I. 16. II. 313 

Paradise, II. 141, et seg. III. 79 

Pentateuch, IT. 183 

Persecution at Mecca, II. 114, 126, et 
seq., 146, 160, 165, 196, 242 

Persia, despatch to Court of. IV. 53 

Persian conquests, I. 223 

Petra, I. exvii, cxix, cxx, CXXXV, CXXXVil, 
33 . 

Philostorgius, I. clxi 

Pilgrimage, Greater, I. ccy. IV. 232 


——., Lesser, I. ccv; of Hodeibia, IV. | 


22, et seq., 232 

— to Mecca, I. cev, cexlvii, celxviii. 
IT. 268. IV. 156, 169, 207; farewell, 
performed by Mahomet, 230 

“ Pillar of Repentance,” III. 272 

Pledge of the Tree, IV. 32, 39 

Pleurisy, Mahomet’s fear of the, IV. 
269 

Poem of the Mantle, IV. 179 

Poet, Mahomet taunted as a, II. 77, 
145, 230; disliked to be called a, 
146. III. 18 

Poetry, a biographical source, I. lxxxiil, 
et seq.; of the Coran, III. 306 

Polygamy, III. 23, 234 

Poverty of Mahomet, I. lx. II. 209, 
230 

Post, the moaning, III. 55, 58 

Prayer, II. 202, 219, 267. 
41, 53 

Precepts of the Coran, II. 267 

Predestination, II. 189 IV. 311 

Proscriptions at Mecca, IV. 130 


IIL. 39, 
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Q. 


Queen of Sheba, I. cxviii, clv. IL 
187 


Rabadza, IV. 5 

Rubia, 1. exciv 

, king of Yemen, I. clviii, clxx 

Rabigh, I1I.65. IV. 115 

Rafi ibn Malik, IT. 238 

Rahrahan, battle of, I. cexxv 

Raji, disaster at, III. 201 

Rakaat, lil. 41 | 

Ramadhan, fast of, III. 48 

Rebuilding of the Kaaba, II. 31 

Redemption, II. 289, 306 

Resurrection, II. 78, 145 

Rifaa, II. 244 

Rifada, providing food for pilgrims, 
I. eciv, cexliv, cexlvii, cclxxi, 31 

Rihana, Mahomet’s concubine, III. 272, 
276 

Ril, Bani, III. 206, 207 

Rizali, I. cci 

Rockeya, daughter of Mahomet, IT. 26, 
46, 105, 133, 161, 264. IIL. 14, 85, 
120 

Rome, connexion of, with Syrian Arabs, 
I. elxviii 

Riha, ITI. 2, 92 

ik Yamani corner of the Kaaba, 

. 36 


Sacrifice, III. 52 

Sacrilegious war, II. 1, 22 

Sad, Bani, I. 19,24. IIL. 256. IV. 14, 
147 

—— son of Abu Wackkas, I. lxxv. 
IL. 103, 116. ILI. 66, 69, 70, 74, 180 

—— ibn Khaithama, III. 7, 84 

— ibn Muadz, I. lxv. II. 218. II. 
70, 98, 97, 98, 117, 144, 259, 265, 
278; his bloody judgment against 
the Coreitza, 274; his death, 284. 
IV. 192 

— ibn Obada, ITI. 242. III. 29, 70, 
84, 259, 265. IV. 4, 123, 153, 285, 
290, 329. 

—— ibn Rabi, Il. 272. IIT. 154; his 
widow entertains Mahomet, 195 

Sadick, a name of Abu Bakr, II. 102, 
220 

Safa, L excii, ccv, 8. IV. 86 

Safia, aunt of Mahomet, mourns for 
Hamza, IIT. 178 IV. 277 
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Safia, Mahomet’s wife, IV. 68, et seq.; 
her dream, 70 

Safra, II!. 87, 183 

Safwan ibn Moattal, his misadventure 
with Ayesha, III. 245, 251 

—— ibn Omeya, III. 142, 166. IV. 6, 
110, 125, 132, 137, 189, 151 

Saiba, L cclxx 

Said ibn Zeid, IT. 109, 168. ITI. 83 

St. Mary, church of, in Abyssinia, IV. 
270 

Sakran, II. 162, 207 

Salah, IV. 84 

Salalim (Kheibar), IV. 64, 73 

Salasil, IV. 104 

Salih, Bani, L. clxvi, clxxxii, clxxxiv 

Sallam, III. 210. 

(Abu Rafi), IV. 14 

Salma, maid of Safia, II. 26. IV. 158 

——, widow of Hamza, IV. 90 ; 

Salman, the Persian, IIL 256 

Samayda, I. cxcii 

Sana, I. cxlvii; cathedral at, clxiii. 
IV. 83, 244, 248 

Sapor’s trench, I. clxxi 

Sarah, IV. 131, 132 

Sarif, IV. 156, 231 

Sauda, Mahomet’s wife, II. 162, 207, 
264, III. 14, 22, 121 

Sawick, affair of, III. 138 

Sayyar, UI. 107 

Scriptures (Bible), attested by Mahomet, 

lxx; imputations against, Ixxi. 

IL 183, 290; Mahomet’s testimony 
in their favour, III. 293; imputations 
against genuineness of, ‘294 

Seal of Mahomet, I. Ixxvii. IV. 48 

of p ened IV. 331 

Second of the two (Abu Bakr), IT. 256 

Secretary, Mahomet’s, I. iii. III. 218 

Sekina, IV. 39, 143 

Serafil, I. Ixiv. IIL. 106 

Sermon, the Friday, III. 41, 57 

Servants of Mahomet, IV. 337 

Service of Danger, III. 224 

Seventy, the, IT. 237 

Shahr, son of Badzan, IV. 244, 248 

Shaitain, battle of, I. ccxxvii 

Sharahbil, I. clxxxix. IV. 189 

Sheba, I. cx, cxiii 

—— al Hamd, I. cclii 

Sheb Jabala, battle of, I. cexxv 

Sheb, quarter of Abu ‘Talib, II. 176, e¢ 
seq. 190, 283 

Shechina, see Sekina. 

Shepherd, Mahomet a, II. 12 

Sheyba, son of Rabia, II. 162, 201. 
IIL. 98, 103, 114 

—, Bani, IL. 37, 38, 40, 41 

Shid, tradition, I. xlii, xlvi 


Index. 


Shickk (Kheibar), IV. 64 

Shima, I. 25. IV. 148 

Shirin, Coptic slave girl, IV. 56, 157, 
165 


Shieiba, IT. 32, 133 

Sicaya, giving drink to pilgrims, I. 
cciv, cexliv, ccexlvii, cclxxi, 31 

Siege of Medina, IIT. 255 

Sila, IM. 257, 258. IV.3 

Simeon the Stylite, I. clxxii 

Sinan, II. 239 

Sinnimar, I. clxxii 

Slaves, II. 102, 107, 122; female, IT. 
140. IIL 300, 303. IV. 76; to be 
well treated, 239 

Smaill-pox, I. eclxv, eelxvi 

Sodom, II. 188 

Soffah, men of the, III. 21 

Soheil ibn Amr, IV. 33 

Solma, I. cexxxii, ccli. IT. 213. IIL. 
10 

Solomon, I. cxvilii, clv. 

Sommeya, IT. 123 


IT. 187 


Soothsayer, Mahomet taunted as a, 


IL 77, 83, 89, 145, 230 

Special Providence, Mahomet’s con- 
viction of a, IV. 311 

Spoil, I. 111 

Stone-Worship, I. ccxiii 

Successors, or Tabiim, I. xxxii 

Suez, I. cxxxvii 

Safa, Bani, I. excv, cxcix, cci 

Suheib, I. 123, 130 

Suheil, IIT. 95, 123. IV. 25, 151 

Suicide contemplated by Mahomet, II. 
71, 84, 85 

Sulafa, ID. 168 

Suleim, Bani, I. excv, cxevi, ccexxiv. 
I. 140, 141, 205, 256. IV. 93, 107, 
114, 139, 171 

Sullan, battle of, I. ecexx 

Sunh, Al, III. 8, 22 

Sunnat, or custom of Mahomet, I. 
Xxxi 

Sunni, tradition, I. xli 

Superstition of Mahomet, II. 39. III. 
61 

Suraca, II. 262. II. 90 

Surad, chief of Bani Azd, IV. 214, 220 

Suras, I. vii. II. 61, 136 ; arrange- 
ment of Medina, Il. 310 

the Terrific, II. 88. IV. 255 

Suwa, an image, IV. 134 

Suweid ibn Samit, I. ccxxxiii. IL. 
215 

Swine, flesh of, II. 268 

Sword of God, appellation of Khalid, 
IV. 135, 198 

ft first journey to, I. 33; second 

_ 16 
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T. 


Tabari, I. pref. vi, xxxiv, c 

Tabik, expedition to, I. Ixxii. IV. 14, 
186, 187, 188; et seqg.,198, 199, 205 

Taghia (or Lat), an idol, IV. 205 

Taghlib, Bant, I. excv, excvi, ccxx, 
et seg. II. 303 

Tahir, IL. 26 

Talha ibn Obeidallah, II. 104. III. 1, 
14, 83; saves the life of Mahomet 
at Ohod, 172,182. IV. 184 

—, son of Abd al Ozza, LI. 166; 
killed, 167 

Talib, son of Abu Talib, IT. 47 

Tamadhir, IV. 12 

Tamim, Bani, I. clxxviii, clxxxi, cxcv, 
excvi, cexxv. IV. 149, 171, 172, 
173, et seq. 

Tashrick, days of, II. 233 

Tay, Bani, I. cxlix, clix, ccxix, clxxxii, 
ceexxvii, cexxviii. IL. 50. IV. 177 

Tayib, II. 26 

Tayif, I. cclxiii, 2. IL. 198; siege of, 
IV. 144, et seqg., 155, 203, et seq., 213 

Taym Allat, Banz, I. clxvi, ccxxx 

——, Bani, II. 11, 33 

Tayma, I. cexxviii. IV. 62 

Temptation, the, II. 91, et seq. 

Temple of Jerusalem, II. 221. III. 44 

Testudo and catapult, IV. 145 

Thabit ibn Cays, IV. 73 

Thackif, Bani, I. excvi, ccexxiv, cclxiii, 
18, 198. If. 155. IV. 138, 147, 
151 

Thalaba, son of Amr, I. clxxxiv 

Thamiad, I. cxxxviii. I. 64 

Thamudites, [V. 186 

Thaniat al Marra, LI. 2 

Thaur, Mount, II. 254, 261 

Theophilus, Bishop, his mission to 
Yemen, I. clx, ccxxviii 

Thouban, a slave, IV. 274 

Thubeir, Mount, IT. 84 

Thueiba, Mahomet’s nurse, I. 18 

Tihama, I. cxlv. IV. 150 

Tithes, IV. 154, 171 ° 

Titles of Mahomet, I. 17. I. 15, 26 

Tobba al Akran, I. clvi 

Tobbas, dynasty of the, I. clii 

Tonukhites, I. clxvii, clxxxiii 

Town-hall at Mecca, I. cciv, ccxliv, 
eexlvil, celxxi. II. 40, 41 

Towrat, II. 293 

Tradition, I. xxviii; when recorded, 
xxxiii; chief features, when im- 
pressed, xxxviii, xlii; form of, xlvi; 
fragmentary, xlvii; uncertainty of, 
xlix; compared with Coran, li, xxix. 
IL. 81, 220 
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Treaties of Mahomet, I. Ixxxi 

Treaty of Medina, III, 31 

Tree of fealty, IV. 140 

Trinity, I. 287, 310. IV. 214 

Truce of Hodeibia, IV. 33 

Tufeil, a chief of the Bani Dous, IV. 
145 

Tuleib, I. 121, 162 

Tuleiha, the Impostor, HI.199. IV. 
246 

Tyre, I. exxxi, exxxiili 


U. 


Unity of God, II. 139, 269 

Upper Medina, III. 6 

Urana, valley of, IV. 234 

Urnee robbers, barbarously executed, 
IV. 18 

Usseya, Bani, III. 206 

Uwal, Bani, IV. 84 

Uyeina, son of Hisn, I. cexxv. IV. 3, 
84, 106, 147, 149, 151, 152, 171 


V. 


Veil, directed for Mahomet’s wives, 
III. 231 

Victims, slain at Mina, IV. 236 

Virtues inculcated in Coran, II. 140, 
271 

Visions, II. 82; of Gabriel, I. 74, 76, 
83, et seq. 139, 150 


W. 


Wackid, II. 109. III. 70, 73 

Wackidi, I. xl, xcv 

Wadi al Cora, III. 137, IV. 10, 12; 
Jewish settlement of, subdued, 73 

Wadies of Arabia, I. cxlvi 

Wahshi, the Ethiopian, HI. 155. IV. 
132 

Wail, Bani, I. cxlix. IV. 97 

, chief of Bani Kinda, IV. 229 

Wajj, IV. 206 

Walid ibn al Mughira, II. 32, 80, 129, 
151, 162 

— ibn Walid, II. 132 

——,son of Otba, IIT. 103 

War, the normal state of Islam, IV. 
201 

Waraca, I. iii. 
100 

Wasila, I. eclxx 

Wata, III. 156 


IT. 51, 52, 66, 83, et seq. 


‘Watih (Kheibar), IV. 64, 73 
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Weepers, the four, IV. 184. 

Wells of Mahomet, IV. 338 

Wine forbidden, IIL 299 

Wives, duties of, IV. 238 

Wives of Mahomet, II. 23, 207, 208. 
III. 22, 151, 226, 227, 228; order of 
the veil for them, 231; 235, 236, 243; 
cautioned, 253, 278. IV. 59, 69, 80, 
88, 89, 309 

Women, at the battle of Ohod, III. 
167; restrictions on dress, &c., 233; 
degraded by Islam, 304; treatment 
ih under the truce of Hodeibia, IV. 


Word of God (applied to Jesus), IT. 287 

Writing, when introduced, I. viii; 
more prevalent at Mecca than Me- 
dina, IIL. 123 


Y. 


Yajaj, IV. 85 

Yajaj and Majij, I. cliii 

Yamani corner of Kaaba, II. 18, 36 

Yamn (near Wadi al Cora), IV. 84 

Yarob, I. cl, cli, clii 

Yasar, IT. 122 

Yasir, II. 123 

Yathreb, see Medina 

Yazid, Bani, I. clxvi 

——, son of Abu Soflan, IV. 151 

Yemama, IV. 60, 213, 217, 247 

Yemen, I. cxxxiii, cxxxvii, cxxxix, 
cxlv; history of, "exlvi. IV. 54, 55, 
156, ‘180, 213, 219, 225 

Yenbo, I. 68, 83 


zZ. 


Zacharias, II. 278 
Zamaa, IIT. 95, 109 
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Index. 


Zebba, I. cl xviii 

Zeid al Kheir, I. cexxviii. IV. 178 

—— ibn al Dathinith, his martyrdom, 
III. 202 

—— ibn Amr, IL. 7, 52, 109 

—— ibn Khattab, IT. 109 

—— ibn Thabit, I. iii; collects Coran, 
xii ; superintends recension of it, 
xiii, xvi, xxvi, xxxiii, D1. 123; 
learns Hebrew, 218 

——, son of Harith, IL 47, et seq. 98, 
198, 200, 206, 222, 265. III. 13, 18, 
119,141; divorces Zeinab, 228. IV. 
8, 10, 11, 12, 90, 97; killed, 99, 101, 
252 

Zeinab bint Khozeima, Mahomet’s 
wife, III. 226. IV. 90 

——, daughter of Jahsh, Mahomet’s 
wife, II. 109. III. 228; scandal 
caused by the marriage, 230. IV. 
114, 144, 161 

——, ‘daughter of Mahomet, II. 26, 
46, 264. IlI.14. IV. 6, et seq. 130, 
157 

——, the Jewess, poisons Mahomet, 
IV. 71; is put to death, 72 

Zemzem, L cxxv, excviii, cciv, ccxiv, 
ccliv, celvi, 32. II. 41. IV. 242 

Zenobia, I. clxix 

Zibrican, IV. 173 

Zobeid, Bani, IV. 219 

Zobeir, son of Abd al Muttalib, I. 31, 
87. IL. 5,11 

——,son of Al Awwan, II. 103, 133, 
162, 173. IIL. 103, 169, 178, 215. 
IV. 66, 104, 123 

Zocack al Hajar, I. 21, 100 

Zohair ibn Abu Solma, I. ccxxvi. I. 
192, ILL. 277 

Zohra, Bani, ID. 11, 33. IIL. 92, 

154 


Zohri, I. xxxiii, xxxiv, lxxxviii 
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